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PR E FACE 


The completion of this report has been protracted to a date beyond my worst 
fears, and I can only plead that my predecessors found it impossible to bring the 
work to a close in a shorter period, 1 may, too, perhaps be permitted to nrge 
that the statistics prepai’od and discussed on this occasion are more elaborate 
^and detailed than those compiled in connection with either of the two previous 
enumerations. 

In spite of the length of time which I have taken to finish the report, I am 
conscious that much has been left undone, that many matters have not been fully 
examined, while conclusions in some cases have not been tested so thoroughly as I 
could wish. An Indian census officer, however, is not a specialist, and a great deal 
of his time is necessarily taken up in making himself acquainted with the main 
features of the numerous subjects with which ho has to deal, but of which he 
knows little or nothing when he enters upon his office. .The perfect census report 
could be written only by that rare end fortunate individual who is at once a good 
mathematician, an authority on vita! statistics, fully conversant with economic 
problems, well versed in oriental linguistic science, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the ancient history of his ])rovince, the religion, the superstitions and the customs 
of the people, and the intricacies of their caste and tribal divisions. 1 need hardly 
say that I make no claim t.o the possession of these qualifications, and I shall be 
well content if it is found that I have arranged the material collected at the 
census in such a manner that it can be readily utilised by experts in the various 
subjects 1 have mentioned. 

The results of the census are contained in three volumes : the first consists 
of the report, the second of the greater part of the tahles relating to British 
territory, and the third of the rest of the British tables, as well as of the tables 
for the five Feudatory States, and a caste index. 

In the report I have as much as possible avoided repeating the figures given 
in the tables, but I have given many statements of relative numbers which allow 
of comparisons being drawn not only between the different districts but also 
between Madras and other provinces and countries. The last chapter contains an 
account of the manner in which the cemsus was taken and the results abstracted 
and tabulated, and this, taken in conjunction with Mr. Gabriel Stokes’ valuable 
memorandum on the census of 1881, will, I hope, prove useful to the officer who 
superintends the census operations of 1901. 

I desire to take this opportunity of tendering my grateful acknowledgments 
to all those who have assisted m(5. 

In making the preliminary arrangements Collectors and all administrative 
and executive officers concerned gave their cordial co-operation, and it is mainly 
due to their efforts that the enumeration was so successful. 

In the work of abstraction and tabulation I was assisted by nine Deputy 
SupeVintendents : 
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Rai Bahadur 0. Kalyanasundaram Chettiar, Avergal, the tloym of Madras 
Census officials, for tliis was the third occasion on which ho has been engaged in 
compiling the Btatistics ; 

M.R.Ry. C. Siv^ayya Gdni, an officer whose accuracy and trustworthiness 
iii-e as great as his power of managing a large establishment ; 

M.R.Ry. K. Vijiardghava Chdriar, m.a., a willing young officer, who eventually 
had charge of the final stages of all the Telugu and Canarese work ; 

Mahomed Sufthor Hussain Sahib, whose ability in dealing with figures and 
getting work done rapidly had long been known to me and was conspicuously 
displayed in the census office ; 

M.R.Ry. D. Rdghava Chdriar, to whom 1 give high praise when I say that he 
fully justified the favorable opinion of him given to me by the Superintendent of 
the Madras Survey, the head of his department ; • 

Mr. E. S. Ilensman, ii.A., a Native Christian official of the Financial Depart- 
ment, to whom T was much indebted for information about the community to 
which he belongs as well as for the manner in which he performed the duties of 
a Deputy Superintendent ; 

M.R.Ry. D. Venkata Sdstri Gdru, who laboured under some disadvantages, 
as his clerks were of an inferior stamp, and his office (at Berhampore) was so 
1 ‘eraote from Madras that 1 was able to inspect it only once ; 

M.R.Ry. X. Ganapayya, who managed the Canarese office at Bangalore with 
tact and ability ; and 

M.R.Ry. P. Govinda Menon, ii.a., who was first my Personal Assistant and 
subsequently had charge of the Malayalain office at Calicut. This promising young 
officer displayed great firmness of character, was thoroughly trustworthy and 
accurate, and took an intelligent interest, in the work throughout. His abilities 
are much above the average. 

J must also mention the head of my personal office establishment, 8. Kristna- 
machariar, u.a. He combines marvellous accuracy with an unusual capacity for 
work and was of the gi'eatest possible assistance to me in the final stages of the 
compilation of the tables and in prt'paring the statistics for the report. 

Many of the 8ubordinat.e.s also worked well, and I would specially single out 
C. TiruvoukataChdri, the Record-keeper, and M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, the clerk who 
assisted me in preparing the caste notes. My thank.s are also due to the many 
gentlemen, official and non-official, who furnished mo with information about the 
various castes; and to Mr. ,J. H. Cook, Deputy Superintendent, Madras Survey, 
for his help in the matt er of maps and diagrams. And lastly I desire to express my 
acknowledgments to Mr. R. Hill, Superintendent of the Government Press, for his 
unvarying and willing assistance in connection with the supply of the paper and the 
printing of the schedules and forms. In spite of most ti’ying demands for schedules 
received from some Collectors at the last minute, all requirements were fully met, 
and there was not a hitch anywhere. This, I need hardly say, involved much 
additional work for both Mr. Hill and his establishment, but the extra labour was 
cheerfully, undertaken and promptly performed, and 1 was thereby relieved of all 
anxiety in respect of this part of the arrangements. 

H. A. STUART, 

Superintendent of Census Operations^ 


OOTACAMITND, 

Qth March 1893. 
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CENSUS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 1891. 


CllAVTKR 1. 

GENERAL DESCBirrjnS (rE TTTE EREEIDEXCT AM) ETA'IISTICS 
OF AREA, PORVIATIOS, TOW.XS, VILLAGES AND Ilol SES. 

(TABLES I, 111, IV AND V.) 


Physical Description. 


T[[K Madras Prosidoiicy, or tlio Piavidoiioy oT Pori St. fu'orffo. occupies, if we 
. . include ilie state of My.sore iiud llx' liltle province of 

General description. ^ i i 1 1 i » i • . i* 

Ooorg winch geogra[)lncalIy belong 1o li, )>ractically 
tlio whole of tlio peninsula of India south of llis riiglint‘ss the Ni/aiids dominions, 
and also coniprist'S a strip of littoral running IVom tin' Kislna ri^'eT as far north as 
the (Uiilka lak(‘, as well as a eonsiiierablo area above 1ht‘ hla, stern Ghats which foian 
th(* north-W('st(Tn boundary of tliis strip. The coast lint' from the Ghilka lake to 
Capo (h)morin and fi’oin that ])i'om()ntory northwards to a. ])oiut situated in about- 
14“ of latitude li(^s wbnlly witliiii the presidcmcy. St, anting from tlu^ last numtioiu'd 
point on the western coast, the land boundary runs in a north-easterly direction 
till it strikes the coast of the Ray of Bengal on the (‘a.st- at the Chilka lake. Tlui 
territory to tin* north of this line consists at first of the North (kanaraand Dharwar 
districts of the Bombay Pi*osidoncy and then of tlu^ Ni/aim’s dominions, whieli ai’o 
separated from Madras by the Tungabhadra riv(*r until it joins tlu^ Kistna, when 
tlie latter forms the boundary up to the eightieth degree of longitmha From tins 
point to its mouth the Kistna, li(‘S wholly within tluj Madras tei*ritoi*y, and tln^ 
boundary runs nortli-east until it strikes the Goddvari river, wliicli forms the. 
division between ]\ladras and Hyderabad up to the tri-junction with the Central 
Provinces. From here tlu^ presidency is bordered by the Native states of‘ the 
Central Province's until the Bengal frontier is iH^achecl, when the houndary turns 
due east to the Chilka lake. The extreme lim'ar length of the ])resid(‘ncy is about 
950 miles, and its extreme linear brt3adtli is about 450 iriiles. The totnl length of 
coast line is about 1,700 miles, of which 1,250 mile's are washed by tljo Bay of 
Bengal and 450 miles by the Indian Ocean. 

2. Madras ])ossesses two large mountain systems in the Eastern and Western 

GlnUs, which have beum well described as giving the 
ountains. physical Configuration of 8e)uth India. Tlie 

former, starting from the Bengal frontier, run in a south-westerly directiem unfil 
a little beyond the Kistna river, when they turn to the south, keeping parallel with 
the coast line to a point opposite the Pulicat lake. From hero they turn south- 
west once more and stretcli across the presidency till they become merged in the 
Nllgiri mountains, an outlying spur of the Western Ghats. In the north their 
average height is about 3,000 feet, and there are peaks over 5,000 feet, but further 
south the elevation is somewhat les.s. This range of mountains does not form a 
complete water-shed, as it is pierced by the Godavari, Kistna ‘and Can very rivers, 
all of which rise in the Western Ghats. The latter range lies only partly in this 
presidency : it runs from the Bombay frontier to Capo Comorin at a distance from 
the coast line varying from 10 to 50 miles. This chain is much bolder than the 
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range on the east coast, its average lieight is greater, and it is clothed with fine 
forests of bamboo and timber. On the west its sides are precipitous, but the slope 
on the oast is more gradual. It forms a true water-shod, though there is a break in 
it, called the Palghat gap, which is 25 miles wide. Tlie Nilgiri mountains are a 
mass of hills at tlie junction of the Eastern and Western Glints : their loftiest peak 
(Doddabetta) is 8,042 feet high, and the plateau on which Ootacamund is situated 
is about 7,000 feet above fioa level. The Anairaalai and Palni Hills are formed 
by the wid(uiing out of the Western Ghats to the south of the Palghat gap. The 
Anernudi peak (8,850 feet) in the Anaimalais is the highest mountain in Southern 
India. Ivodaikdnal, the sanatorium on the Palnis, is about 7,000 feet above sea 
level and enjoys a climate which, in some respects, is superior to that of Ootaca- 
mund. Among minor hill ranges, the Shovaroys in the Salem district are the most 
important ; they are an outlying spur running southwards from the Eastern Ghats 
and have an elevation varying from 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 

3. The principal rivers of Madras are the Goddvari, the Kistna, the Penner, 

the Palar, the Ponniar, the Cauvery and Vaigai. 
Masonry dams (anicuts) have been thrown across all 
these rivers to divert their waters into irrigation canals. There is practically no 
navigation on them excc'pt in that portion of t.he Godavari which is abovm the 
great dam, but tln^ canals of the Goddvari and Kistna irrigation systems, which 
are connected with each other, are extensively used by passenger and cargo boats. 
The liuckingham salt-water navigation canal connects this system Avith the poi’t of 
Mjulras and also extends to Merkanam, a large salt factory, about 70 miles south of 
the capital. The Kiirnool canal, which starts from the dam across the Tunga- 
bhadra river, the principal tributary of the Kistna, is also utilized for navigation 
to some i^xteiit. The canals of the other irrigation systtuns are not utilized for 
water traffic. 


4. The only natural freshwater lakes in the Madras Pjesi deucy are the 

Komarvdlu Ava and Kondakirla Ava in the Vizaga- 
patam district and tlie Colair lake in the Kistna 
district. The latter is formed by a depression between the deltas of the Godavari 
mid Kistna rivers and is conn(‘cted with the sea by tin? ITpputeru river. The 
(hiilka and Pulicat lakes are backwaters )*atlier than lakes. On t\\o west coast 
tliei’e is an ext(msive system of lagoons, wliudi is utilized foi* puiposes of navi- 
gat ion. 


5. The climate of the presidency is largely affected by the tAvo mountain 

^ ran g('S already described. The Western Ghats inter* 

Climate. ^ , 1*1 

copt tlie greater portion ot the ram elouns brought by 
the south-west mousoou, so tliat, while the niiiifall in the strip of couuti’y lietweeu 
the mountains and the Indian Ocean is very heavy from June to September, the 
period during which tin; soutli-wcst monsoon lilows, it is comparatively light, in the 
districts to the east of the groat mountain barrier. The clouds brought by the 
north-east, monsoon are stopped in the same way on the (“astern side of the range, 
and the greater part of tlie rainfall of the eastern districts is given by this mon- 
soon. The Kastern (jhats net in a similar way, but, only on the nortii-oast mon- 
soon, and owing to their lower elevation their effect as a barrier is, of course, not 
so great as that, of the other range. The result is that the districts on the west 
coast have the heaviest rainfall, the quantity registered varying from 100 to 150 
inches in the year. The districts lying to tho oast of, and immediately below, the 
Western Ghats got little I’ain from the summer monsoon, which, on the other 
hand, gives a considerable amount to districts more remote, especially to those 
north of the Kistna. The oast coast districts benefit most by tho north-east 
monsoon. Tho plateau between the two ranges is naturally the worst off in 
respect of rainfall, as the rain clouds brought by both monsoons are stopped by 
till' mountains before they reach this tract. 

6, The presidency generally has a high mean temperature, but the variation 

eretnre great as in other parts of India, and if Madras 

emper. nre. never cnjoys the exhilarating and bracing cold of the 

Punjab, it never suffers its great heat. 



('1VU< DIVISIONS. 


.!) 


7. I have no information regaiiiing the numbor of luilos of I'oatl in the presi- 

(lency, but Madras is very well provided in this I’espect, 
OB a an ai ways. j t horo is an enoriuous eart-trallie along the main 

lines of coinmnnication. On the dlst March ISbli, the number of miles of railway 
open to traffic was 2,:)()7J or one mile of line to every G1 square miles of territory. 
In addition to this there were 04:) miles under construction which, when eomploted, 
will give one mile of railway to every 48 square miles of territory. 


Civil Divisions, 


8. The Madras Pi*esid(Mi(*y is divided into 22 distiiets. For tin* purpose of 

tlu^ C(‘usus tables these districts have* hi'en an‘an{ye<l in 
the following eight groups - 


Civil divisions 


1 . North mi .. 


I VizagapMtam 
^ Qoclavari. 

I Kistini 
LNolloro. 


r Ouflda])Hh, 

•2 North (\mtral ) Kiirnool. 

t)r Dcccuii. ) liollary, 

AiuiTitupur. 

I Madras 

East ^Viitrai .. | Chiiiglop'it . 

' Nortli Arcot 


! 


-1. Wost e't'iitral 


a. South Otuitral 


ri Sout)u*rii 
7. Wt'st <\)ast 


i Sak‘111. 

, . V ('\)iiid)atoro. 
f Nilgiria. 

1 Soiuli Arcot. 

. . j Tanjoro. 

( Trichinopoly. 

t Madura. 

‘ ' I Tiun<‘V(dly 
1 Mala bar. 

^ Soutli (Dinara 


s. Agono Tradt^ ot 


I (hill jam. 
I VizaLoio 


zagajiataiu. 
t lodavari. 


Tli(‘ northern grou]) consists of five district^ between Ihe Ensti'rn (jihAts und 

tlio sen, whi(*h forms their ensbnni l)ouii(lai*y. The first four distih ts receive most 
of their rnin during the snnimei* monsoon, but Nellor^e ih^jumds ehietly upon the 
north-(*nst- monsoon IVu- its supply. In Gnujam tuul Vi/.nga])jitmii the total annual 
fall is about Ih inches; Godavari and Kistna g(‘l only lietwi'en ;)5 and inches 
in a year, but the riviu's tVoni which tliese districts take thmr names rendcT tln.^ 
lands whieJi lie in theii* deltas more or loss independemt ol' local I'ain. In fact 
Kistna and Godavari are two of tiu* most IVrtih districts in tlu* pr(‘sid(‘n(‘y ; 
Gai) jam, on the otlun* hand, has suffered consid(‘i*al)ly from bad S(*asons and faniiri(*s. 
V^i/.agapataan occnjiio.s n more favourable ])Ositioii : much of the district is V(‘ry 
fertile and tlie ryots are good fariiKU’s. There is a i^onsiderabh^ (‘\porl trade* from 
its ])orts of Bimlipatam and Viz«aga pat/am. Nedlore* sulT(*rs from jieriodieal failure 
of the rains and,(*xc(^p1 in tin* (l(‘lta of the IVnner, is a ]K)or district, '^fhe (listi'i(*is 
in the Dc*e(*iLii group lie* l)elwe*en t he tAvej mountain ranges anel ha.ve‘ but a scanty 
rainfall. These* (list riels are* the* poe^re/st in the ]»?*(*sideney ; the* rams, which are 
never abundant, often fail altogether and fainine anel scai'city ai’c of freejuGiit occur- 
rence. The [ii’osemt elistiacts of Holhary and Anantapin- weTO IbrnieMl in 1882 out 
of tlie^ old elistrict of Ih'llary. 1'he elistricts in the* n(*xt group ge>1 tlie'ir chief 
rainfall from the* north-east meiiisoem, the* yeaiiy av(*i’age’ bt*ing 50 inehc'S, but a 
portion of North Ai'cot lii*s above^ the Easteu'ii Ghats, and this r(*C(‘ives a much 
.smaller quantity. The* Madras elistrict consists niere‘ly e>f the* pre‘siel(*ncy town. 
The* districts in the we*st cc*ntra.l group have not many fea,tni*e*s in e*ommon. Ikxrt 
of the Nilgii’is, indee'd, l)(de)uo;s pi*operly to the west coast group, anel it is, owing* 
to this, that, the av(‘rage‘ rainfall feir the disti’ict is so high as 7^5 inche*s per annum; 
on the* plateau the fall does not niiich exce(*el 50 inelu's. Goimbatoi'c, lying as it 
(loos a,t the* foot of the* VVestoru Glints, ge*ts einly al)e)ut iiicheiS of rain from the 
summe*r monsoon and about the same amount in the* autnnin. Sale‘m is bett(‘r off 
Avdth a total fall of over »55 inches, but, notwithstaneling this, tin* agricultural 
position e)f Sahnn is the wwst of the* threa*. IMie rains fi*equ(*ntly fail and the 
irrigatiem works are insuflieient. ('oirnbatore; is botteT ejfl*, but in both elistricts tht* 
larniiu* of 1877 caused gj'oat lo»ss aiiel suffering. In the* Nilgiris famine* is unknown. 
The two coast districts of South Arcot and Tanjore* ix'ceivi* good rains from the 
north-east monsoon, tlie yc^arly av(*rage being botwe‘cn 45 nnd 50 inch(‘s. Trichi- 
nopoly, which is nioi’c inland, receiv(‘S only *14 inche‘S. The iiev(*r failing floods of 
the Gauxerj rive)*, which a-re eli verted to the fields by an excellent system of 
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irrigation works, ])lace Tricliinopoly and Taiijore in a most favourable agi'icultural 
position. Nearly the wliole of the latter district lies in the Cauvery delta and is 
almost eidirely devoted to the cultivation of rice. South Arcot comprises a com- 
paiTilively higli proportion of iinirrigated lands, but it is a fairly prosperous 
district, its position having been greatly improved in recent years by the large 
extension of the cultivation of oil-seeds. Madura and Tinnevelly get a good fall of 
rain in the autumn, hut, owing to their proximity to the Western GluUs, they 
receive but little from the summer monsoon. Their total amount is 80 inches. 
Malabai* and South Canara, situated on the western littoral, have the largest rain- 
fall in the presideney, the average*- of tlu^ former being about 100 inches and that 
of the latter 150 inches. Nearly the Avhole of this is received during the time of 
th(' south-west monsoon. In these districts famine is unknown, for the rains 
never fail altogether and are, as a rule, abundant and seasonable. The Laccadive 
Islands, whieh arc* about 150 to 200 miles from tlie coast, are attached to these two 
districts, the iiortliern gT*oup, called the Amindivis, belonging to Cauara and the 
Routhern grou]) to Malabar. The island of Minicoy, situated midway betAveem the 
Laccadives and the Maldives, also forms part of I Ik* Malabar district. The so-called 
AgeTKjy Tracts of the tlu’ee northern districts consist of the hill and forest country 
above thc^ Kcastei'ii OluHs and of tlio oastcTU s]o})(*s of those mountains. Climati- 
(*ally tliis territory is simil.ar to the neighbouring Central Provinces, getting good 
rains diii*ing tht* siimme!*, but comparat ively little in the* autumn. The bulk of the 
area is cover(‘(l with forest, but then' is sonu* exc(‘llent cultivation in favoured 
localities and tin* rains seldom fail. 

9. The following feudatory states are, in th(ur 
Feudatory States. political relations, subordinate to the Government of 

Madras : — 

Travaucorc. j Pudukota, Sandur. 

Cochin. ' Banganapallo, | 

Tnivaiicoro aiul ('ochiu an- on thi- wtjst coasts and ai’o similai’ in most, rospccts 
to tlio dist rict of Mala liar. Pndnkdta is surrounded by llie Taiijore and Trichi- 
nopoly districts, and resembles the latter in physical conditions. Banf-janapallc 
and Sandiir arc small states situated within tlie limits of Kurnool and Bellaiy 
res[teet ively. 

The Hlalt' of IMysoro is net included in the Madras feudatory states, as its 
political relations are controlled hy the (jovernment of India ivil'hout the inter- 
vention of the (Tovernment of Madras. 


District Administration. 

10. The general administration of I'ach district is controlled hy a Ckillector, 
_ 'vho is also the District. IVIugistrate, except in tlie case 
nue Staff. ot the (. olloctor ol Madras. The Madras district in 

fact consists simply of tht' presidency town, and the 
remarks that follow do not apply to it. Each district is sub-divided into divisions, 
and each division into taluks. The division is presided over by a Divisional officer 
witli the ^ title of Sub-Collector, Head Assistant Collector, Assistant Collector or 
Deputy Collector, as t he case may be. The first four titles usually denote a mem- 
ber of the Covenanted Civil Service, but all Deputy Collectors are members of tho 
so-called IJncovenanted or i’vovincial Civil Service, and in neaidy all cases are 
natives of India. Tho head of the taluk is the Tahsildar, who is almost invariably 
51 mitive official. In some cases the Tahsildar is assisted by a deputy, who has 
semi-independent charge of a portion of the taluk. The division immediately 
below the taluk is the Revenue Inspector’s range, sometimes called a frka, and 
below this again conies the village. The chief duty of the administriitivc staff, 
which has been described sibove, is the collection of the land revenue. The 
following is a brief account of the systems of tenure and the mode of as.sessing 
tho reveniK'. The bulk of tho Isind is held on 'whsit is called the raiyatvdri 
tenure, that is, the farmer (raiiiat or ryol) pays rent for his land direct to the 
State w'ithout the intervention of any middleman. Tho ryot has an occupancy 
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right ill his land, from which lu‘ can be ousted only if ho fails to pay his rent 
or land-tax. On tlie other liand, he can throw up his lands, or a portion of thorn, 
at any time, subject to a liability for the tax for the current year if his reliiupiish- 
ment is niad(‘ too late in tlu' season to allow of the land being cultivated by 
anybody else. The ryot also has full power to sub-hd, or scdl, or otherwise dispose 
of his holding, and he can grow whatever crops he chooses. All that tlu‘ Govern- 
ment retpiires is, that if the land is occupied, the occupant must j)ay the tax or 
rent. This tax is in theory lialftlu' net produce of the land, but in practic(‘ it is not 
more than one-third, and is usually much less. The tax is fii'St calculated in grain 
and then converted into money at a coinnmtation rate has(‘d on tlie average prict' 
during a series of years. The aniouiii of the tax I’einaius fixed fora ])eriod of tliirty 
years, at the t;nd of whkdi time the sett leinent is revised, but oidy as regards the 
commutation rate, which is now fixed with reference to th(‘ avi'ragc prici' of the 
preceding twenty years. The new commutation rate is tlien ajiplied to ilu’ grain 
value of tlu‘ land and th(‘ amount of the tax foi* anotliei* period of thirty years 
is thus arrivt'd at. As no change is mad(‘ in tin* grain valuation of tlu‘ land, it is 
ol)vious tliat tlu' State does not appropriate any Inuudits arising from dmjjrove- 
ments, whrther tluy are made by the ryots fhcunselvt's, such as w(hs, drainage, etc., 
or at the public cost, sucli as roads and railways. T\w iinoccu|)it‘<l land belongs to 
the State, but, if it is not reipiirod for any public ]uirpose, it is grant tul io any 
person who apjilies for it and tln^ graiit(‘e at once iM'eomes posaesst‘d of all i1m‘ 
rights over the laud wliicli have b(‘en mentionrd above. 

But altliougli j\Iadras is essentially a rahjalrdri province, a (‘onsi(h‘rabU‘ portion 
of the land is li(‘ld on the :.fini)uldri tenure. The zcMnindiir is a landlord who 
stands in tlu^ same [losition to his tenants as the Governmont doi s to its r^ots, but 
he is required to pay a land-tax which was originally calculated on tlie amount of 
his rental. Tlu‘ pro[)ortion takmi in this presidency was usually about two-thirds 
of tli(^ gross rental. Tin’s amount was fix(‘d in p<‘rpetaiit y, and in this important 
rcspc'ct it diff\‘rs from tlu‘ tax payable by the ryot wliicli, us already stated, is 
subject to I’ovision at the end of every thirty years. It- is on this account that 
the ::rni!i/fldrl systcun is comimmly (*allt'd {\w perniamuit sidthunent. The zemin- 
dars liavo profittal gri.'atly under this settlenumt, as their moiu^y incomes are now 
much larger Ilian when the tax was fixed, owing to tin* extension of cultivation 
and rise in prie(*s. 

Til the case of ru 1 /((tlrdri lands tin? land revenue is usually j)aid in the first 
instance to the head of the village who is assist (‘d by a karnain or accountant. It 
is the duty of the latter to keoj) an account of tlie aniounl due ))y ovei-y landholder 
{p(fUdddr) ill t-li(‘ village, and tlu^ village liead is reipiired to collect- (‘ach instal- 
ment of revenue as it l)ecomcs (liu‘. The Hcveinu* Inspector supervises the work of 
these village' olficc'rs, while aliove him, in ascending scak‘, are the Tahsildar, the 
Divisional officer and the Collector. The whole of the revenue administration is 
supervised by tlie Board of Revt'nue, sul)ject. to the control of the Government. 

1die land revenue forms nearly one-half of tin' gross public income of the 
presidency. 

The other main sources of revtmue an*- — 

a. Tux oil sail. f-. Customw. 

b. Excis<^ on intoxicutiug lic^uors and drugs. f. Govornmout forobts. 

c. Stamps. g Provincial rates. 

d. lufoino tax. 

Except the first two, the whole of theao are collected hy, or under the orders of, the 
Collector and his subordinates. And although therf! is a special department foi’ 
dealing with the t.axation of salt, lifjuor and intoxicating drugs, yet, even in the 
case of these items of the revenue, the CollecU)r exercises considerable powci’s of 
control, and is, in a general way, responsible for the interests of the State on the 
one hand and those of the inhabitants of his district on the other. 

It must not be supposed that a Collector and his subordinates have only to 
collect tbe revenue, 'riicir duties are manifold and varied, comprising almost 
every coaccivable detail of administration, including things so wide apart as tbe 
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Chap. I. supei’iiit(‘ndcnce of tuule-brooditig operatiotis and the in.ainteuance of Christian 
para. 11. burial grounds. Their work as Magistrates will he noticed in the next paragraph. 

The public receipts of the Presidency of Madras from all sources for the years 
1889-90 and 1890-91 are giveii in the followiiig statement : — 

Impi-r 'mI. P roviiicial anil Local mrljit.i. 


' No. 

Principal IkouIk of rovciiuf. 

j 1881)-W. 

1 

! 1890-1)1. 

1 


j 

, \is. 

KH. 

1 

Laud rcvciiu** 

1 

503, 31), ,354 

485,10,601 

«> 

> Salt. 

175.08,180 

1 

las, 17,8.30 

i 

a 

! StanipB 

.. 1 05,01,078 

(•+,57,208 

1 ‘1 

, E.vt'int' 

111,02,053 

11!),97,376 

1 5 

\ Pi’ovinciul r.-ttoH 

{ 

70,17.311 

81,10,980 

1 

j CiiHtoniH 

.. 1 18,09,281 

1 7.38,387 

7 

1 AHSfh.sfd taxes 

' 18,28,033 ; 

18,20,948 

H 

j Ftu-eHf 

. * 15,57,027 ' 

17,95,41)8 

1» 

! Ut'g’iHtvatiou 

' 10,27,102 1 

10,83,991 

1 

TrilmtoH 

i 34,52.431 ' 

31.49,431 

; 11 

i 

Otlit'i HdtiieeR ... 

100.53,130 

222,15,025 

1 1 

Total 

1 — - — j 

1,197,66,646 

1,267,27,317 


idmiiiistored by a staff of magistrates of 


11. The criminal law of a district is 

Criminal .justice dittcrent grades, having varying powers as regards 

punishnKMit and the cognizance of offences. At the 
bottom of the scal(' is tlu! village head, who can take co<>’nizaiice of cases of assault 
and petty theft. His ])Owcrs of punishment are limited to a sentence of imprison- 
ment fur 12 hours, or eonhneimiut in the stocks for (> hours. Hesort is seldom 
made to this primitive court,. The lowest grade of regular magistrates is the Talnk 
Magistrate, an office held by the Tahsildar. The Tahsildars have, however, wd'th a 
few (i.xceptions, recently been relievi'd of all but occ.asional magis1,erial work by 
thea|)pointment of special taluk magist rates, an ai'rangeinent which is at once more 
convenient to the ])eople, Avho thus obtain a .stationary court, and to the Tahsildar 
who is more free to move about his charge. The work of taluk magistr.ates' is 
superviseil by the Divisional officer, who is a. magistrate as well as a revcinue olficiah 
Appeals from the d(!ci.sions of the .subordinate magistr.acy lie to him, .and he 
examines all judgments and sentence's passed by them, whetlnsr ap])enled .against, or 
not. Serious offences arising in any taluk under his control are tried in his court 
and iiot in that of the taluk magi.strate. The office of District Magi.st rate is held by 
the Dolled or. Hedoi's little origin.al Avork, and confines his action to the- control of 
both taluk .and division.al magi.sfrate.s, cojiics of AA'hose judgments are sent for his 
Ijerusal. Above the niagi.stracy is the Sessions .ludge, who, be.sides holdimr a 
ja.il-d(‘hvt'ry (‘very month, ex(‘rci.sc.s supc'rvision oa’ci- the Avork of the magistracy and 
hears app('als against convictions by divisional ra.agistrates. Ap])eals from the 
deci.sions ()f ses.sions judges are h('ard by tlu' High Court at Madr.as. Foi- the 
districts of Rellary and Anantapnr, there is (july one s(‘ssions judge, and in the 
same Avay the Ni'lgiri district is included in the juri.sdiction of the* judge of Coim- 
batore. The Malab.ar district, on the other hand, is divided into two ses.sions 
divisions. 

12. ( livil justic(' is administ-ered by the sessions judge in his cap.acity of 

Civil ju.tice. District J udg(s and he is assistecl by t wo classes of officers 

., designated, respectively, Subordinate Judges and District 

Alunsifs. Heads of villages (village munsifs) have also a limited jurisdiction in 
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pett y suits. The work of the district judge chiefly consists of supervision and the 
hearing of appeals, the bulk of tin* original work being done by the subordinate 
judges and district nmiisifs, nearly tlie wliole of whom are natives of India. 

13. Each district has a regular police force, and thc'ri' is in every \dllage a 

watchman, who is eN])ected to assist the ordinary 
poliee. ^riie latter bod}" is presided ov('r by a Distriet 
Superintendent, who usually lias one or mort‘ assistants. These ollieers an^ all 
Europeans or Eurasians. For I'ach taluk there is an Inspector of Poliee, with 
jurisdiction over the various ‘stations’ into which the taluk is divided. Tin* 
district magistrate exercises a ( eilain amount of contnd ovei* the poHe(‘ of his 
district, but the immediate superior officer of the district supcrinteniU'nt is tin* 
Deputy ]ns])Oct.or-G(^nera], of whom thei'c aic thi*e(‘ for the [irc'sideiKW. Fhc* 
whole dejiartment is administered by an Inspector-General. 

14. A small jail is attached to the' (‘onrt of every taluk magistrate, and in 

this ar(' confined prisonei’s whose sontenees do not 
(‘xceed oiu* montli. Until n'cently th(‘ri‘ w^as a distriet 
jail at the liead-ipiarters of each district for the reception of prisout i's wlr>se sen- 
tenc(> did not exceed one year, Init some of those hav(* be(‘n aliolislual and t in* 
prisoners formerly eonfiued in tlnun are now semi, to tlie ciMitral jails, whieli lioi’- 
respond to the large ])iasons in England. Tliert* ai-e eight of tlu'se, but t w'o of 
them are of comparatively small size. The taluk magistrate Ins ehai*ge of tlie jai! 
attaelied to liis court, and the* disti*i(*t medical oilieei* is the saperinteiideiit of 
tile distriet jail. The siiperinteaidents of the eenitral jails ar(‘ spirial olheta's who 
have no other duties to pei’form. 'The wdiole elepartimuit is jiresided o\Tr by an 
Inspector-General. The se'ssions judge' and the liiglu'i* magistr.it('S are < f-e^/eV/'o 
‘ visitors’ of the jails witliin thenr jurisdiction. 

15. The chief duty of the District JMedical and Sanitary oflieea*, more* famili- 

arly known as the Distriet Surge'on, is the' ceintreil of 
Medical Ofllcoi. Various luisjiitals and dispe'usaries in the' elistriet; 

blit he is also snpcrinteiide'nt of the distriet jail wlien the're is iine', anel is reepiired 
to attenel all Gove'ianiu'nl officials without fee'. He has the; dii'e'ct inanage'iiu'nt 
of the^ lioS])ital at the.' head-ejiiai’te'r stJition and ])e*rio<lieally visits the end lying hos- 
pilals and dispeiisarie's whie/h are* under the charge* of apotlie'caries or heispital 
assistants. He is alse^ reeiuireHl to keep an ejye em tlie genei*al sanitation eif tlie* 
district; but, owing tei wuint. of adeepiato luiids, there* is little* seaipe^ ior any active* 
measure's in this diri'ction. The distrie*t surge'on is usually a eommissioned eiilicer 
of the' Indian meelical service', but. in some cases the; ]K)st is he'ld by an Assistant 
Surge'on holding only an Indian eliploma. There are ])ractically no private; ])racti- 
tioners ejxet'pt the village ludrlm^ or vadliftm as he is calleel in this ]>resieleii(*y. 

16. Fern tlie I'cgistratiem of eloeuimenits a s]H'cia,l ele;partme*nt e'xists, [iresidod 

ove'r by an [nsp(;cU)r-Gem‘ral. The' actual wea k of 
Registration. re'gistratioii is jHU'formeel liy snb-re'gistrars, oi wdiom 

tlierc are a number in each district. These are C()ntre)ll(.;el by the; elistriet regis- 
trar, who is imme?eliiite*]y subordinate* to the Jnspect.e)T*-Gene;i’al. I’lie* olficea's e>f 
this de])artment are all natives of India. The regisi ratiem eif births and eh'a.ihs is 
entrusted tei the village accountant, or, in towuis, to the munieijial aiitlioritie'S, and 
forms no part of the duties of the stalTof the lU'gist ration depai'tment. 

17. The managorneut of the Government feirests is in tlie liands of the* Ceillue- 

tor, who is assiste.'d in this branch of his elutii's by a 
trained Europt;au assistant, called the district feirest 
officer, under whom there is a sjiecial staff of rangers, feiresters and forest guards. 
The strength of this branch of the administration vari( 3 .s very mncli in different 
districts, for in some there are practically no State forests. 

18. The last member of the regular district staff is tlie exe'cutive* engineer, 

who has charge of the irrigation wTirks and the public 
Public Works. buildings. Where these are numerous or important, 

the district is sub-divided into several divisions, each with an engin(;er at its head 
and one or more assistants. On the other hand some engineers have charge of 
two districts. These officers belong to what is knowm as the Public Works depart- 

3 
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DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION. 


moTit, wliicli is rocriiited in England. 


Tlio imnu'diato superior of the oxecutiA-e 
(• superintending engineer, of whom there are six for the presidency, 
f the (h'oiu’tment are two Chief Engineers — 'one for irrigation and the 


Local Oovernment. 


OTi<!;intH‘r is tin 

At flic lioad of tho dopiirtinoiit. arc two Clucl* EiigiiicLM’s — ‘One lor irrigation and the 
otlua* for roads, buildings, &c. Tliese two officers are also secretaries to the 
Government. 

19. Tlie Madras Vresidency has a somewhat, elaborate system of local govern- 

immt. In each district there is a district hoard, con- 
sisting of a ])resident and not less than twentydbur 

moinl)(*rs. Under* the distract board are taluk boa r*ds, each consisting of a presi- 
drnit and not l(‘ss tliaai twelve members, while under the taluk board again ar’ethe 
unions or jianchayats, consisting of a chaiinnan and not less than five numbers. 
CfU’tain official of tho Revenue departmemt are rmmibers of these boar’ds, 

and tho non-olTicial momlx'rs aia^ eitlioi* nominated liy the Govei’iiment or elected. 
Th(^ incf)m(‘ of the boards is chicdly derived from tlu' land-eess, which is a small 
tax h'vicHl on all holder’s of land, and the main objects of exjronditure are the 
maintenance of highways, t;dn(‘ation and sanitation, the* latter includjng tho iip« 
ke(^p of all hospitals and disjrensaries. 

Tho larg(‘ towns are goviTiiod by municipal councils jrossessing much the 
sanu' ])ow(*rs as th(‘ district boai’ds. Tiro chief sources of tlu' municipal income are 
a. pr*olossion-tax, h'viod on all jrorsons exercising a tt‘ade or pr'clession within tho 
town, and a house-tax. Tire objects of expenditure are mucli the same as in tlie 
case of distriert Iroards. Tlic Collector and his divisional officers are required to 
keep an (‘ye on th(‘ pi’ocofidings of district boards and mnnicijral councils, and they 
fre(|ueritly lake an active par*t in the business of these bodies. The Collector, 
in(h‘(‘d, is rr-ajjirlo jrresident. of th(‘ district board and a great deal of the executive 
work remairrs in his liands. 

20. The schools of a disti'ict Jiiv usually on the rcsults-grant system, tliat is. 

Education iuspectt’d anuiially by offic(u*s of tiro Educa- 

tional dtqjartineiit and receive a gi’antfrorn the district 

board or* municipal council according to the results as shown in tln^ inspector’s 
report. Some schools, howevfw, ar(‘ maintained entirely at tho expense of tho 
hoards, Init this system is only rt‘sort.ed to when special circumstances render* the 
resrrlts-grant nu'ihod iinsuitalde. Tlnrre is Y(‘i*y little fre(‘ (‘jJ^j^ation, sorrre fee, 
howevm* small, being almost irrvariably (*bai*g(Hl. Higher e( l{ 0 ^Qf.p i^^ giviui in 
collogr'S, \yhich are (‘itlr(‘r GoverrrmonI, municipal, or pnv;^l j^iitions. The 
latter ]*(‘Ceive grants-in-aid, but tht‘se ai*(‘ paid from pi’ovim^r^, howov^’ local 

rev(*nucs. Tlu* Rduca-tionai d(‘pa!*tment consists of an and a body 

ot prolessru’s aird lecturers. The* bead of it is the .Director* of rublic Instruction, 
who exercisevs a gtmrral control ov(;r the education wo!*k of the disti'ict boards, and 
is the adviser* of the (lovernnrent on all matter’s I’elating to tho instruction of 
tin* peopl(‘. Jn addit ion to the semi-public iirslitiitlons mentioned above tlrere are 
marry ])etly private schools which afford elementary instruction oir nat ive liir(*s. 

21 . Wheir it is renremlun’cd tlial the oirly privah* pi*act.it ioners are (juack- 

Hospitals. doctors, ignorant, of all moderir principles of medicine, 

that the village barber is tho usual surgeon and his 
spoiiso tlie midwife, tire import.anc(‘ of liospitals and dispoitsaries becomes apparent. 
District boar-ds and municipal bodies have already done muclr towards establish- 
ing suclr irrstitutions, but muclr still remains to be dorre. The professional staff 
re(piii*(Ml for hospitals and dispensarioH is provided by tire Government, but tho 
S(n-vi()es of the apothecaries and hospital assistants so provided are paid for by 
tho district board. 

22 . The foregoing account of tho system of administration is not applicable 

The Agency Tracts. ^ tvacts attached to the three northern 

districts. The inhabitants of those tracts are half- 
civilized tribes, suspicious of all interference and control, and quick to resist with 
arms any act which may seem to them to be a violation of their ancient rights 
ami customs. For sucli a people the elaborate procedure of the ordinary courts and 
the intricacies of the ordinary laws are wholly unsuitable, and they are accordingly 
governed under a special Act which vests the administration in the hands of an 
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officLT calk'd the Aj4('n1 to tlie (lovt'iaior, whciico comes the name of llie * Aj^eney 
Tracts/ TIk' is always the Collecioi’ of the district in wliich the special 

tracts are situated, and he combines in Ids own ])erson the offices of (^olk'ctor, 
District ^lapstrate, Sessions Jud^e and District Jiide^e, and has, in additi(>n, con- 
sideral)l(‘ ])()we»’s of a 7//e.s/-j)oliti(atl character. 

23. I do not propose to ^i\e a dt'laihal descri})tion of tlie sy.stcmi of adndnis- 
^ ^ ^ , tratioTi in tlie five feiidatorv state's, but it niav be stat I'd 

in <;vneral terms that in all it is on mneh tin' same luu'S 
as in lb*itish territory, th(mi;li in tlie small ]U’ini*ipalil ii's of Ban^anapalle and 
Sandur tlu‘ maehinery and nn'ili^ds arc of a k'ss t'laliorate ehai'aeft'r tlian in 
tlie otlna* three'. Tlie' hi^licst administrative officer is thi‘ Dewan en* ministeu*, who 
is elii'eetly I'e'sponsilde' to the I’lilini;* ehief. A certain amount of eemtrol is <'\(‘rci.'-e‘el 
by the Madi'as Gove'rnment. — in the^ eaise e)f tlie two larger slates thi‘oni;h the 
Keside'iit in Ti’avancorc' and CIe)e*hin, and in l^neluk/)ta, Hancrunapalh' and Saiidiir 
through the (folh'Ctors of Trichinopoly, Knrne:)e)l and Ih Ihiry respe‘ctive‘l\ . 


Chap. L 
para. 24. 


Area. 


24. Tlu' area of the Madras l^reside'iicy is Md, 1R9 srniare miles, anei the 


Area. 


Ill squ.iri' inih's 




\ .11 /• 

Tot .Ml 


h'rriinr\. ' 

h[ 5i1 nh 

Uunuii 

J7i,ru» 


171 130 


ir.i,r>ui 

05,831 

ls7 377 

jVlnilrHs 

1 11. ISO 

0,6o!> 

15O.70S 

lloinbjiy .'iid Sind.. 

125,061 

r.:',oi5 

loi.nni 

T'linjnb , , 

Nnj’t li-W(‘Kl I'r'i- 

110.667 

;{8,20!» 

1 kS.066 

\ m(‘r^ ,itid ( hnj li.. 

iu7,5oa 

5,100 

112,612 

Cnnl i !j 1 1‘i‘MV‘iiifrs . 

8r»,r.ui 

20 135 

115,036 


Frilled Kiiiy»'doni 

12l,l.sl 

AnKirni 


( il lMMM- 


11 iiiij.'.Mry 

i25,oao 

(iiM’inaii Kminrn 

211,168 

FriiJUM' 

201,002 

Italy 

IM.IIO 

iSfirvia . . 

10.0.50 

Switzr'il.Miid ... 

1 5,802 

IIolI.Miid 

12,618 

B<d<rium 

11,373 


natives staO's attJiedii'd to il contain 1^009 
se(uare niilejs. ]\lad]'as is tin' se'cond 
largest of tlu'oleh'r province's of t he (nelian 
Km])ii'e', but, inelnding Ibirma, if stanels 
einly third in the li,-t. Again, if tlie area 
of fe'iidatory states b.* also taken into 
aecoiint, Ihinibay has a greafe'i’ extent and 
Madra.A drops to tin* fbui'th place. The 
figure give'll :ib(>vt' doevs not include' tlio 
area ed* the' Ijacenclive' Islands and Mini- 
coy, as this has not been ascertained by 
the Surve'y department. Their e'xte'iii 
|)robal)ly doe's not (‘xcet'd 15 squai'e*. rnih.'S. 

(kmipaivd witii countries in Europe, 
Madi’as is about 20,0(M) sejuai-e' miles 
lai'ger tlian the* United Kingelom, and is 
rather greater in oxt(*nt than Austi'ia, and 
(ireenm toge'ther. The* Agency Tracts 
alone^ are* e'epnil in area to the* kingdeim 
e)f Servia. and larger than (*itlie*r Switzer- 
land, Holland or Ih'lgiiim. Tlic area of 
tlie Madras Ib’esiclency without tlie 
a.geiie*v tracts exci'cds that of tlu* United 
Kingdom by 511 square* miles. 


The* aAau’age area of a district, excluding Madi-as l)iit> including thej agency 
tracts and taking them as part of the* elistricts to which* theiy are* attacln^d, is 0,722 
square miles, which is about 300 square miles more than tlie* are'a of Wa]e*s. If the 
agency tracts be exeduded, the* avei'ago area is 5,vS00 square*, miles, or about the 
size of the kingdom of Saxony. The largest district is VizagajiJitam with 17,242 
square* miles, but nearly three- foil ribs of this vast extent lies within the* age^ncy 
ti’acts and is very sparsely populated. If tfie agency 1>racts l)e omitte^d from 
consideration, Madura (8,808 square miles) is the largest district; it is closely 
followed by Nellore (8,705), Cudda])ali (8,722) and Kistna (8,397). The* elistricts 
may be grouped thus with reference to area : — 


(1) Over 8,000 square miles . . Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah and Madura. 

(2) Botweeu 7,000 & 8,000 . . Kurnool, North Areot, 8ale*m and Coimliatore. 

(3) Between .5,000 & 6,000 . . Beilary, Anantapur, South Arcol, Tiimewelly and Malabar. 

(1) Between 4,000 & 5,000 Oanjam, Tizagapatam and Godavari. 

(t5) Between 3,000 & 4,000 Tatijore, Trichinopoly and South Canara. 

(6) Between 2,000 & 3,000 Chingloput. 

(2) Under 1,000 square mileB Nilgiris. 
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Chap. I. 
para. 26 . 


iiisl 


rr t I k? agency tnicts were iiioludud, Vizagapatam and Ganjani would be in the 
Godavari in the second group. 

25. In tli(‘ marginal statement the areas given in Census Table I. are 

com])ar(‘d with tlie areas found in the 
corresponding table of the census of 
1881. The figures agree in the case of 
only three districts — Cdiingleput, Mlgiris 
and South Canara. In the 1881 tables 
the native states of Banganapalle and 
Sandiir were tri'ated as part of the Kur- 
nool and Bellary districts res])ectively, 
while in the present tables tliey have 
been shown se])arately as feudatory 
stat(‘s. Th(» combined ai*ea of the two 
is tlb sqnai‘0 miles, and if this be de- 
duct(‘d from the 1881 figure, the total 
area is i*ediiced to B)9,'t8 t square miles, 
or 1,705 square miles less than in 1891. 
'This differenee, however, is not due to 
any actual increase of teiiitory, but to 
tln‘ gr(‘ater accuracy of the Figures now 
given, which havt? been furnished b} the 
8iirvi'y department and embody the 
lab‘si results of its ojierations. The 
only change in tin? limits of tin? presi- 
dency since? th(^ previous census consists 
of a loss of 21 acj’es caused by the ti'aus- 
fer of four villages from Ganjam to the 
lV)ore(‘ district^ of Ihmgal. As th(‘ area- 
statistics adopted in the 1881 tabl(?s 
' were obtained from tin* Survey office, it 

is r(?inarkabh* that the total vva-s so incorre'ct. The ])res(mt tigun^s nia-y, I 
believe, b(? accepted as accurate, excej)t ])erbai)S in the case of Bellary, Anantapur, 
Malabar and 8(»nth (hnara, the survey of wbieli districts is not yet coitqihTe. The 
gr(\atest variations are found in the three northern districts, but tliesi' are l;irg(?ly 
due to transf(*rs of areas from tin* agtmcy tracts to the regulation jiai’t of (‘acli 
district and rirc vrrsd. The a])parent decrease in Kurnool is due to tlie exclusion 
of tlie a,n*a (255 squa-ri^ mih*s) of the Hangana[)al)e siat(' from tlie present, figure. 
Tin* inclusion of tin* Sandiir stale in Bellary in 1881 only ina-kes the real varia- 
tion in the case of that district greater than appears in the above statement; the 
])resent exci'ss is dm* to the iiiaccui*aey of the former figure's, and the same exjila- 
nation appli(‘s to Madura and Malabar. A eonsiderabk* extent was’ t ransferred 
from Salem to North and South Arcot in 1885, but the area of all of tliest^ districts 
was understated in 1881. ' 

26. Tj'avaiicore, tin* largest of the f(?udat-ory states, has an area of C,7r‘)0 

siiuarc miles, which is about the same as the average 

Area of Feudatory States. r nyr i t i • ^ ^ i i 

size 01 ii Mmli’as distnct. Cociim, wliicli comes next 
in order, contains only 1,;»G2 s(inaro miles aiid Pudukota 1,101 square miles. Baii- 
ganapalle and Sandxir are much smalloi-, their extent hoiug, respectively, 255 :ind 
IGl square miles. 


Changes in area since 1881. 



UiHt net 

i 18B1. I 

1 1 

18S1. 

' 

1 Difference'. 


1 .sp. MII.Ks. Sll 

MILKS. 


aiileh. 

1 (aiupiiii 

4,887 



1,781 


4,619 

:t,i77 

-4* 

1.112 

1 Goddviiri 

1 4,796 

i;,r>i5r> 

— 

1,729 

' Kidl.nii 

; 8,397 

HJ7J 

— 

74 

Nrll.d’r 

! 8.765 

8,739 , 

4- 

20 

j Cuildajdih .. 

i 8,722 

8,746 

- 

23 

274 

' Kiinionl 

7,614 

7,788 


j iicllars 

i 6,976 

11,007 

> + 

243 


1 6,276 




! M:i,<lnis 

' 29 

27 

+ 


j Chiii).d(‘piil .. 

1 North Arcot 

2,842 

7,616 

2,842 

7,2.6(> 

4 

3i;o 

! S;ih']ii 

7.629 

7,063 

' — 

124 

1 Coiinhjil i»ic 

7,860 

7,8 12 

+ 

18 

' N'llf/inw 

967 

9.77 



j South ,\r(’,ol. . . 

6,217 

1,873 

4 

.311 

1 T/»ii|or(‘ 

3,709 

.3,<;5i 

4 


TnchiiM<[)oly 

3,631 

3,5(a i 

; 4 

7t) 

Mad lira 

8,808 

8,101 ; 

4 

407 

Tintn'Vf'lly 

6,387 

.%38l 

4- 

0 

Malalmr 

6,685 


_ 

180 

Si Mil h Oiinura 

3,902 

3,902 



... 

122,022 

1 19,972 

4- 

2,0.60 

[ 

1 *5^,- l' (rllMjlini 

1 g j Vi/a^rnpal.uni 
[ ( (lodiivHn 

3,483 1 

6,206 

_ 

1 722 

12,623 i 

13,903 

— 

1,280 

3,061 i 

820 

4- 

2,211 

M’otnl 

19,107 1 

19,928 

- 

701 

1 (iratul 'I'otal 

141,189 ! 

13! 1,900 

-4- 

1,289 


Population. 

27. The total jiopulation of the presidimcy is 35,630,440, or some two millions 
. loss than that of the Ibiited Kingdom. If the feuda- 

^ ’ tory states he included, the p()j)uIation amounts to 

39,331,062, whicli exceeds the population of France by more than a million. The 
population of the chief provinces of India and some of the countries of Europe is 
given below : — * 



I’OPlJLATION. 


Indvm Pruriurrf!. 


Province. 

Population. Year of cousuh. 

Madras 

36,830,140 'I 

Botnbtt} 

18,857.041 1 

Bonpil ... 

71..*U0,B87 : 

Nortb-Wesr ProviuccH nnd Oudh 

4i;.JHi5.085 ^ IHPl 

Punjab 

30,800,847 ! 

font nil ProviiicoN 

10.78 

Burma 

7.723,05.3 j 


iWicr County its. 


' Country, 

; Population 

, Year of couhiib. 

i 

j Knglund jmd WaloM 

... j 3I>.(N)1,018 



Scotland ... 

! 4,H35,(M7 

. j 


Ireliiiul 

: l,7O(>,103 



iHlund.H 

. ! 117,870 

: ^ 

18P1 

j Ihnfrii h'ln tJoiK 

... j 37.88(M1B7 



Frjincc 

.. ! IlS.OB.MoO 



(ferinim\ 

i 40.133,1138 


181HI 

Italy 

38, 1..")l»,03h 


1880 

.\uHtriM 

3.3,835,301 


ISPO 

iliiugary 

17,335, 


l8Pt) 

Spsiin 

17i5»>U,3tt» 


1887 

j DiMiinark . . 

3,1 H5, 150 


181)0 

j Nor was 

1, POP. 170 


ISPl 

1 Bcli'ium 

0,OP3,7P8 


i88P 

llollunrl 

4.5.|S,5P0 


18HP 

1 S\vit zcrlaud 

2.P33.33 1 

1 

1888 




Chap. I. 
para. 28 


The population of each district is given in the iabh^ ju’c^tixed to this chapter. 
Taking* the agency tracts as part^ of tlie districfs to wliich they are attached, the 
district containing t h(‘ greatest number of inhabit a, nts is Vizagapatam. Its popula- 
tion is 2,8()2,UU2, which is hirg(»r than that of many countric's in Europe, and 
witliin 200,t)(K) of that ol the island of (h^ylon. Malabar comes next in order, and 
both that district and Madiira contain more than two and a lialf millions of people. 
Then follow d'anjore with rather less than two and a quarter millions, and North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Goddvari and (hhmbatoj'e with populations ranging from 
2,180,487 to 2,004,8)50, Salem, Tiuiievtdly, Ganjam and Jvistna have each over a 
million and thr(.‘e-(juarters. Next tt> these come iShdlore with 1,403,7)30 and Trichi- 
nopoly, Cudda[)ah, Ghingleput and Soutli (yaiiara. eacli with over one million. 
Bellary, Kiirnool and Anantapiii* contain less than a million inhabitants eacln 
Excluding Madras and the Nllgiris, the district, with the smallest ])Opulation is 
Aiiantapur, which contains only 708,549 inhabitants, but this is larger than the 
combined po[)ulations of Soutli Australia, West Australia and Queensland, larger 
also than the ])opulations of New Zealand and Tasmania taken together. 


excluding Madras and the Nilgiris, the average })opulation of a 

Average population of adUtrict. Mud nis (li strict, is J, 753 , 900 . Tho meuri population 

ol a district iii otiicr provinces is given below. In 
calculating these averages I have omitted ('alcutta, Howrah, Darjeeling and the 
Chittagong Tlill Tracts from the Derigal ligures, and Jiomliay, Simla and Rangoon 
fi'om those of Bombay, tlie Punjab and Burma respectively, for these districts 
are similar in their special circumstances to Madras and the Nilgiris in this pre- 
sidency : — 

Avfra^d Avorapfo 

l*roviiiCi‘ population , I*rovin(M*. population 

of a diHtrict. ^ of a dintrict. 


Madras 1,763,906 | Punjah 071,084 

Ilongal ... l,r>S2,128 Cunt, nil I’rovincuH 6HD,U57 

North-Wost ProvincoH and Oudli P57,247 AHaani .801,202 

Bombay 7H4,14;i Biniim 188,543 


Bombay and Madras are the only provinces in which the detailed system 
of raiyatvdrl. land tenure prevails, and the difference in the- size of the revenue 
districts in the two presidencies is' very remarkable. Tho Madras district is 
in fact, ms has been observed by a recent writer, more like tho Commissioner’s 
division of other jirovinces. 
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39. The flofcitiug population, tliat is those people wlio did not sleep in any 

house on tlie census night, amounts to 498,927. 

Floating population, 'J'hese Avere enumerated as travellers by road, rail, 

canal and sea, and the numbc'rs of each class are given in the marginal table. The 

houseless poor arc unavoidably included 
Fioaith^ Fopuiuiiwn. jjj travellers by road. In 1881 the 

floating population numbei’ed (>18,728 
persons. Tlie groat decrease is remark- 
able, but it is found in nearly every dis- 
trict, and I do not think that there 
is the slightest ground for supposing 
that the enuuK'ration of this section of 
the population was defective in 1891, as 
elaborate and timely arrangcunents were 
made for dealing with it. The decrease 
is confined to the travellers by road and canal. The former f(‘ll from 590,152 to 
473,815 and the latter from 19,447 to 7,479. The canal population of 1881 
includ(^d the people found on the Malabar rivers and backwaters: in 1891 these 
were not- distinguished from the (ravdlors by road. The sea-going population 
was 0,478 in 1881 and 10,890 in 1891. The travellers by rail have increased from 
549 to 0,71*3. The 1881 figure was no doubt much too low, but there can be as 
little doubt that that for 1891 is too high, owing, 1 believe, lo gangs of labourers 
and the like having been enumerated on the scliediiles provided for railway pas- 
sengers. Tlie abstraction has been carefully tc'stod, and there is no (piestion as to 
its accuracy. 


Float 

'I’otal. 


Fomalen. 

TriivollorR hy road and 

llOUHolORH poor 

473,Hirj 

:i2i,77.‘i 

152,042 

Tnivi'llors Ijy rail 


r>,350 

1,303 

TravollerH by Cttnul ... 

7,479 

r>,78i) 

1,090 

Sca-^^oiufjj ])ojujlui ion .. 

10,81)0 

10,007 


Total 

408,927 

343,579 

. 155,348 


The following statement shows tin* floating population ennmerati'd in the 
several districts : — 

Floating popn la I ion . 


i 

! 

Distkic*. I 

1 

i 

Total Fj.oati 

l*OI‘lLATION 

1 

N., j 

X 

'cS 

s 

V 

(ju 

Railway. 

Ska 

(;oiM 

1 ! 

' cr. 

.o 1 

"rt ' 

1 ^ 


Can 

i 

' i 

rrt ! 

5 i 

g i 

1 

1 

Tkavkli.krs in ; 
Koat) ANn 
Houseless j 

Poor. 

X '5 

' E 

Total. 

Males. 


Females. 

Females 

Males 

Ganjam .. j 

1 

89,786 ' 

22,000 

7,786 

. 


1 402 

41 

188 


21,410 ' 

7,740 

Yiiagajiatam ... 1 

28,206 1 


5,190 



820 

24 , 



17,190) 

5,100) 

Godavari ... ' 

47,747 

33,244 

14,503 



1,038 

21) 

1,081 i 

1,257 

28,125 

13,217 

1 Kiatim i 

49,709 

33,043 

n;,o(>o 

7 

2 

' 449 


;t-i7 1 

170 

32,840 

15,894 

Nolloro 1 

30,308 

19,240 

1 1,002 

j 




520 

47 

18,720) 

11,015 

Cudda)>u)i 1 

33,833 

22,409 

11,304 

3tn 

74 



125 

27 

21 ,983 

11,20)3 

Kurnool . 1 

19,762 

12,450 

7,302 

11 1 

7 



217 

130) 

1 2 222 

7,159 

i Ik'Hiiry j 

49,608 

32,018 

17,490 

301 1 

109 





31,057 

17.381 

‘ Anantajitii | 

17,966 

12,104 

5,502 

•197 i 

204 

1 




11,907 

5,298 

j Madras i 

6,069 

4,819 

1,243 

57 ; 

8 

j 248 

,3 

. 1 


1,514 

1,232 

j Chinglopul 1 

11,384 

7.020 

3,708 

290 

73 



244 ' 

42 

7,080 

3,593 

' NorUi A root . j 

28,862 

17.970 

10,892 

4()7 . 

134 





17,503 

J 0,758 

I Baloni 1 

10,248 

(;,907 

1 3,341 

396 

90 

! ... i 




0,512 , 

8,245 

j Coimbaioro , j 

14,319 

10,275 

! 4,044 

831 

215 





9,-U4 

3,829 

Nilg’iriR i 

1,669 

1,.330 

233 



1 j 




1,330 

233 

! South A root ... 1 

81,001 

13,247 

7,754 

149 

00 

1 452 ' 

10 



12,040 

7,078 

j Tanjori' ; 

14,565 

10,305 

4,200 

030 

123 

1 -139 1 


t)7 

7 ' 

J) 229 

4,070 

! Tri(*bino]X)ly ! 

11,481 

7,213 

' 4,208 

247 

57 




■ 

0,900 

4,2’11 

1 Madura 1 

22,584 

10,251 

0,,283 

895 

198 

; 800 

40) 



14,550 

6,039 

1 TinnevoUy 

22,058 

14,184 

7,874 

14 

8 

, 3.52 

30 



13,788 

7,830) 

Malabar 

16,081 

13,439 

1,042 

302 

25 

3,581 

7 

• 


9,093 

1,010 

' South C’anara 

12,660 

10,313 

1 2,347 



1 2,083 

27 



8,230 

2,320 

'I’oiAI. , 

493,588 

339,495 

, 154,093 

j 6,350 , 

1,393 10,687 

223 5,789 

1,690 317,689 

, 

160,787 

f Ganjam 

192 

JOl 

1 31 



j . 

... 

... 


101 

31 

A>^(?ncy. < Viaagiipalatn 

! 2,346 

2,0141 

303 



1 




2,043 

303 

(.Godavari 

! 2,801 

1,880 

1 1)21 




‘ 

.. 


1,880 

921 

Tot.^1., Aokn( Traces ... 

6,339 

4,084 

! 1,966 


I 

.. 

... 


4,084 

1,256 

Total, BritiBh Territory .. 

488,927 

843,579 

j 166,348 

5,350 

i 

1,898 | 10,667 

223 

5,789 

l , 69 o | S 9 f ,/78 

152/)42 
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DENSITY, AREALITY AND PROXIMITY. 


32. Tlio donsity statistics for each of the principal provinces of India and 
« for some of the chief countries in Europe and else- 

Density In otner provinces ana t • r i* • 

countries. where are here given for purposes of comparison : — 



Peraonf* to the 


IVraona to the 


Bqiiare mile. ' 


Nquaro mile. 

Madras 

262 

liouiba} 

151 

Bongal 

471 

Central Provinces 

125 

North -WoHt Pnivinooh and Oudli 

43G 

Burma 

45 

Punjab 

IHb 



England and WaloN 

4l»8 

Ciiited StatcH of America 

21 

Scotland 

132 

Mexico 

13 

Ireland 

144 

Jamaica 

132 

Vmted 

312 

Brazil 

3 

Bellifium 

,581) 

Peru 

.V8 

Holland 

3GO 

Chil4 

8*G 

Italy 

24b 

Victoria 

‘V8 

German Umpire 

234 

New South Wales 

30 

France 

187 

South Auatralia 

03 

Spain 

8b 

QuecDHland 

0-5 

Java 

44b 

WcMt Anatralia 

003 

J apun 

2<»8 

Taamania . . 

4*4 

Canada 


New Zealand 



Only two provinc('.s in India and only three countries in Europe have a greater 
density than the Madras Presidency. Of the Asiatic countries given only .Java and 
•Japan are more populous. But in spite of the high position which Madras occupies, 
there is no reason to fear that the population has yet made any near approach to 
the limit which the land will support . Complete statistics of the culturable area, 
which is still unoccupied, are not available, as no reliable returns are obtained from 
permanently settled zerainddris, hut detailed figures are given by tlio Board of 
Roveiiuo for 94,140 square! miles ; of this area 57,418 square miles are culturable, 
and of this latter extcuit, again 12,296 square miles or 21’41 per cent, arc still 
unoccupied. These figures refer chiefly to settled raii/afi;dri lands, and they 
possibly afford a fair index of the proportions of occiqned and unoccupied cultu- 
rablo land in ordiiiaiy zemindari areas. In tlie Agency Tracts, however, which 
are not included in the Board’s returns, the proportion of unoccupied land is 
much higher, and thei*e is there a large field for the extension of cultivation by 
immigrants from more coiig<!Sted districts. 

33. In the report on tlu' census of 1881 the taluks of Pulkonda, Parvatipur, 

Density of Viiagapatam. Siaingavarapukdta in the Vizagapatam dis- 

tric.t wore snid to btj the most populous in tlio presi- 
dency. Tlio areas oi ( liesc' taluks, as given in the 1881 returns, were, however, 
seriously wrong and in consequence the densit y was very much overstated in each 
case. As the matter is of some im[)ortnnco in connection with railway projects, 
r give tlie figuivs below : — 


Tam IK. 


j P41konda 
I Pirvatipar 
j Slilnr 

! Srung^varapnkdta 


Ntmiiku ok pkhhons phi 

a(^l .UIK MILK. 


Cl'nBUH 
lloport 
i)f 18S1. 


C'orroct(>d i 
i lig’uroK I 
for 1881. I 

i i 


OlUlHUH of 

i8in. 


1,214 

1 ,224 278 

1,257 447 


626 

272 

466 


1,241 


4r>2 


472 


34. The average density of the five feudatory states is 885 persons to the 
Density in Fendatory States squaro mile, but hero also there is considerable di- 

vergonce, the little state of Sandiir having only 71 
inhabitants to the. sipiare mile, while Cochin has 531. Tho latter has thus a 
greater density than any of tho Indian provinces, and is nearly as populous as 

Belgium. Travancore is ranch lower down in tho scale, having only 380 persons 
to the squaro mile. ■ n j t r 
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35. The term areality is u.sed to denote the a,verage area for each unit of popn- Chap. L 
Areaiity. latioD. The ai’ealit v of tho Madras Pivsi- para, 37. 


Province 


I Madras 

! ik'ng’al 

I N(tri ProvincoB tnid Oudli 

j Punjab 

I Botubay • ■ 

Ccnlrai Provinces 
Burma 


Acres 

S64 

1 •;*(; 
1 47 

4-24 

nid 

M-21 


tlency is 2*54 acres, or 12,275 square 
yards to each ]>ors()ii. Th\^ is compared 
with the areality foi* other ludian pro- 
vinces in the marginal statement. 

Tn England and Wah*s there are 1 *28 
acres to each indi^^dlull, in Tlelginrn 1-19 
acre's, and in Holland 178 acres. In 
' . . . the densely ])opulated Ponini and Kum- 

bakonam talnk.-, tlu' ar(‘a for each inhabi- 
tant is only 0*56 and 0*58 of an acre respectively. 

Tn tlie feudatory states, as a whole, there was a space of I’tH) acrt*s to (.‘very 
individual. Tn Cochin the average area Avas 1*21 acres, in Travancore 1*(>8 acres, 
In I^udukdta 1*89 acres, in Bangaiiapallc 4‘(>0 aci'os, and in Sandiir 9-05 acres. 

36. Another way of expressing the relation betAviMui area and po])iilatioTi is tc. 

. . state the aA^erage distanct^ l)('tw(‘en ('a.eli person, snp- 

posing the inhabitants were ecpially dislribiitt'd ov(W 
the face of the country. Jii the Madras Presidency this distance' is 1 19 yards. In 
Bengal it is 87 yards, in tln-^ North-West IVovincc'S and Ondh 91 yards, and in 
Bombay 154 yaixls. The proximity for each district and feudatory state* is gi\>^en 
in the table ])refixed to this chapter. Tn the Madras town the' pc'ople are only 15 
yards a])art. In tlie most pojmlous rural tract, the Poniini taluk of Malabar, the 
distance betAva'en (.'ach inhalutant is 56 yards. Tn tlu' Agency ^frar'is tlu^ p(‘Ople 
are 2‘lf) yards asunder. 


Towns and Villages. 

37. Tlif totol mimhfv of towns :infl vill.ngos, oxclmliiig uniiil’.abitod villagoR, is 
Town, and Villages. ’<^79 ; tfu' iiumlu'r ill 1 .sy l was .M ,9(54. 

The details lor each district are gmm 
in tlie marginal statemont. Tt niustbo 
explained that in Mndi’as a ‘village ’ is 
not a single eol lection of bouses, but a 
revenue tei*m denoting a certain ar(*a 
of agricultural land. Within this area, 
there is Tu^arly always one group of 
houses, and frequently tliorc* are two or 
three such groups, Avhile occasionally 
there is no habitation at all. The exti'nt 
of the area depends partly upon custom, 
part/ly on administriitive convenience'. 
At the time of the survey and sc'ttlement 
of a disti'ict, it is usual to amalgamate* 
contiguous villages which ai*o too small 
to Avarrant a headman being provi(le)d foi- 
each, and to sub-divide tJiose which are^ 
te)o large* for a single* headman to manage 
efficiently. In ze'inindari tracts, where- 
the village establishments are not under 
the control of the Government, this 
proc(^ss goes on to a much less exte.mt, 
and it is there more common for a vil- 
lage to consist of onl}^ one group of 
habitations. In the agency tracts 
again, especially in the great Je3ypore 
zeminddri in Vizagapatain, cA^ery little 
cluster of lints is treated as a village, and the returns show tliat in a number of 
cases a village naine has been given to a single house. The result is that the 
average population of a village in the agency tracts is 106, wliile in the rest of 
the presidency it is 755. In Malabar, there are practically no villages except in 


1 F 1 -I 1 (V 1 i 1 

1891. 

IHSl. 

Diffcrt-m-f. 

(jlmijMin 

4,191 

1,18') 

: 4- 

2 

Vizjig'ii]K»t 9111 

2,668 

2,(;(;7 

! 4- 

1 

Ooduvari 

1 1,634 

2,03] 

— 

3! >7 

I Kintua 

1 1,848 

1 ,823 

I + 

25 

Nollori' 

i 1,793 

1,088 

1 

1 4- 

105 

' rinblapah 

' 1,276 

1,211 

' ‘t 

35 

Kuiimo) 

; 802 

112 

4- 

30 

I Bfllary 

1 795 

1,101 

' 

360, 

An.arilajiui 

941 

‘.•00 

■ ♦ 

U 

AlndraH 

1 

1 



Chiiijjjb'puL.. 

1,997 

2,003 

; — 

<; 

Xortli Arcot 

4,465 

3.007 

' 

498 

Sal(‘iii 

3,811 

3,972 

; - 

161 

Coimbatori* 

1,478 

1,117 

-♦ 

31 

Nil^pris 

52 

10 


12 

South A Trot 

! 2,897 

2,850 

1 -b 

47 

Taiijoro 

1 3,650 

3,5.5] 

_ 

1 

Trichinojioly 

! 1,602 

1,185 


17 

Madura ... ... j 

1 4,103 1 

3,071 

; •+ 

132 

Tiniiovrlly ... ... 

' 1,538 ; 

1/107 

' + 

•11 

Malabar . , 

2,250 i 

437 

! -f 

1,813 

Soutli Canara 

1,288 1 

I,2S2 

i_l. 

0 1 

Totai- 

44,880 , 

42,045 

i-- 

1,03.5 ! 

1 f Onujum 

1,846 1 

2,7o0 


860 

1 g ATzagapatam... 

9,384 

0,005 

1 4 

3,280 ' 

j ^ t Godavari 

969 1 

21 S 

i.l. 

761 

j Totai. ... 

12,199 1 

9,019 

] ■+ 

3,180 ' 

Grand Total .. 

1 

67,079 ’ 

1 1 

61, •♦64 

1 

i + 

6,116 ‘ 

1 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES* 


Chap* I. 
para* 38 


l}u‘ PdlftliHt taJnk ; elsewhere the people live in detached homesteads and the lowest 
unit of area for administrative purposes is the dham. Above this is the a)twiht 
(consisting of a varying number of dena'nt^. For the purpose of village officials the 
corresponds to the village elsewhere, and in the census returns of 1881 the 
village in Malabar means an anhsavi. But on the occasion of the present census it 
was decided to treat the fh^saw as the unit, and the number of villages now shown 
against Malabar means the number of d/^savis. In respect of area and population 
the drsffvt approaches much more nearly to an ordinary village than the (yhisa^u 
does. A consideration of the foregoing remarks will make it clear that the increase 
of 5,117 in the number of towns and villages by no means necessarily indicates an 
addition since the Iasi census of that number of separate groups ot habitations. 

Turning now to individual districts, the decrease in the Godavari is mainly 
due to transfers made to the agency tracts ; in Bellary the decrease is caused by 
the amalgamat ion of small villages at the recent survey ; in Nellore and North 
Arcot the changes are* chiefly touiKl in zemindclri lands, where the village is less 
stable than in raiyatvari taluks; Salem has lost some villages, which have? been 
transferred to North a-iul South Arcot. In the Nilgiri district in 1881, the ndds^ 
which are large areas containing many groups of halhtations, were treated as 
villages, but on j)resent occasion a smaller unit lias been adopted with the 
result that the ten villag(*s of 1881 are now increased to 52; in Madura tht* 
increase is partly tlu* net result of the linking up and sub-division ol I'aiyalvdri 
villages and ])artly an unexplained addition in the zomindari tracts; the increase 
in Malabar is due to the change* in the unit adopted, which has been mentioned 
above. The figiuT^s foi the agency tracts show great variations and no com{)lete 
explanation is forlh(*onhng. The practice of ‘ shifting cultivation ’ which obtains 
in part of I he ageiuiy leads to frequent changes in the location of dwellings and 
the multiplication of village^ names, and as the bulk of the area is liekl on zemin- 
dari tenure, th<^ lists of villages are imperfect and liable to arbitrary altcTation from 
tiun^ to tinu‘. J think it will ho found that tlie large increase in the Vizaga- 
patain agency is due to tlie inclusion, in 1891, ot a groat number of outlying 
houses, which in 1881 were either omitted altogether oj* were incoi’piu’aled in some 
neighbouring village. In \\iv. Godavari agency there has been a real increase by 
transfers from the non-agency portion of the district and from Vizagapatam. 

38. 'fho total number of towns and villages will not necessarily equal tin* 

numlHW of villages given in the revenue I’ctnrns, for a 
Bevonue and i^.,y consist of the sitCB of Several i-eveiuK* vil- 

lages, which will, therefore, appear in the tables as om* 
town instead of two, tliree or more villages. Sonu^tiines again the hamlets of the 
village which givespis name to tin* town are not included in the latter, as they are 
sitiuited at a distance from the main site. A notable instance of this is Buraes- 
varam, the famous plac(* of pilgrimage ; the revenue village of this name extends 
over an enormous area and includes a number of hamlets wliich lie at a consider- 
able distance from the actual town itself. These hamlets were, therefore*, treated 
as a distinct village, so that we have in tin* returns a town of Rdmesvaram and a, 
villager of that name also. The adoption of this plan causes an increase iii the 
number of towns and villages over the nnmbei* of revenue villages, but this increase 
is probably inon* than counterbalanced by the loss from the caiises refei'j-ed to 
above. Lastly, <i town may be formed of one village and one or more hamlets of 
another, the main site of which is not included. This will neither increase noi* 
diminish the number of villages, but the population of the village which is shorn 
of its haTulet will appear in tin* census statements as less than tlie I’eal population 
by the number of persons enumerated in the hamlet. 

39. Kxclnding Madras and the agency tracts, the average population of a 

village, including towns also in that expression, is 765, 
and^^o^! and the average district divergence from this is 282 

or 37‘35 per cent. For villagers alone the average is 
092, and tin* mean district deviation is 249 or 35*98 per cent. The average num- 
ber of inhabitants in a town is 13,867, the mean district divergence being 3,89G 
or 28*10 per cent. The degi'oo of dispersion about the mean in the case of these 
averages is, however, so great — the mean error being between 500 and. 600 per 
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cent', in the ense of towns and villages together — that the arithmetical mean affords 
but little information as to the actual state of things. A much better idea of this 
is given by the following statement, which shows the distribution of 1,000 towns 
and villages by population groups in each district : — * 


Numln 

7 of 

/ofr//s‘ and riUayr^ 

fii rnrh 

yroup out of 

i,oon. 



i 

I)l8TKl<T. I 1 


!20() 

5t.H> 999.' 1 

1 

.(K)0 1,! 

)0-2,‘M)il.| 

3,000-4,1 



(jlanjaiu 

471 

315 

144 

5.4 

p 

6 

*> 

; 1 

V iaajfapfttiiiu . . 

242 

290 

269 

151 

38 

12 

k; 

s 

1 <K>0 

Godivari 

130 

192 

286 

233 

94 

19 

I OOO 

Kistua 

133 

262 

257 

247 

78 

26 

8 

' 1 (NXl 

Nidloit* 

lilt; 

201 

2111 

183 

50 

23 

8 

1 ooo 

Caddapaii 

ITil 

220 

241. 

259 

77 

31 

9 

1 OOC) 

Kurnool 

il4 

160 

365 

302 

67 

16 


1 

Bi'lliiry 

07 

200 

400 

264 

42 

21 

IK 

1 1 Vhk) 

Afiaiiiapii]- 

2011 

2113 

260 

173 

31 

19 

9 

' 1 00t> 

Cliiiiglfpui 

207) 

387 

240 

75 

17 

‘1 

7 

1 00t> 

North Arcot 

42S 

2<;3 

190 

90 

17 

8 

4 

1,(H)0 

Baloin 

411 

312 

163 

83 

25 

13 

3 

1 1 00t> 

Coimbaiojf' 

118 

189 

250 

230 

100 

77 

30 

1,000 

NiljfiriH 


154 

115 

401 

164 

58 

.58 

' 1,0(K) 

South 

161 

319 

306 

107 

3.3 

9 

0 

1,000 

Tanjore 

27;i 

305 

22<; 

98 

23 

9 

0 

),0Ot) 

Triehinopoly 

ir. 

284 

286 

207 

50 

23 

6 

' 1,000 

1 Madura 

475 

227 

138 

89 

36 

24 

12 

' l.tMK) 

Tiuntivollv 

102 

216 

25(; 

202 

8(» 

56 

30 

, i.OOO 

Mtilabar 

7<; 

214 

3(»8 

2.33 

77 

41 

18 

1 OOtf 

South Cauanj 

167 

309 

272 

IMI 

4.1 

19 

8 

1 l.OOO 

Tomi 

276 

279 

229 

146 

41 

21 

9 

: 1,000 

^ (iunjuui 
^ Vizagaptitiuii 
' Godavari 

738 

2U5 

48 

8 

1 



i 1,000 

897 

92 

10 

I 




1,(KX> 

846 

118 

25 

H 

2 



1,000 

Tn'l\i. At.hM ^ Timcis 

869 

111 

17 

2 

1 



' 1,000 

Total, British Territory. 

402 

243 

184 

115 

83 

16 

7 

1 

1,000 


Aiu»ther way ol considering the l•(‘la.tion between the people and the size of 
the groups in which tiny congregate is to observ<' the numbers, out of a given 
total, living in each kind of town or village. In the following table the distribution 
in this way of every 1,000 of the pO|)ulation is sIiova'ii : — 

NnmiH'r oj persous /// 1,000 hriny m rarh chtfOi vifhtifr or foon. 


l)»M UK 




1.999. 2,( 


13,000 4,999.; 


1 Tote 1 


112 

297 

202 


(iO 

47 

50 

' 1 ,000 

\ ixagaputatu 

34 

134 

252 


124 

, 6.3 

110 

I'otKJ 

Godavaii 

11 

67 

1 7'> 


193 

1.39 

154 

1,000 

KiHtiia 

14 

87 

185 


187 

93 

86 

1 000 

Ntdloro 

25 

119 

222 


146 

lOU , 

86 

1 000 

Cuddiipiih 

17 

78 

176 


181. 

12.3 

00 

' 1 iooo 

Kuruool 

7 

57 

204 

409 

138 

53 

72 

; 1,000 

Bolhiry 

i 

ot; 

269 

30t) 

88 

09 

211 

i 1 (XKl 

Aimnta pur 

31 

129 

248 

314 

98 

90 

84 

1 (K)0 

Chiiiglt^put 

52 

220 

29.3 

177 

09 

03 , 

117 

1 OOo 

Nortli Arcot 

74 

178 1 

278 

249 

SO 

50 • 

85 

1 1 (XW 

Salem 

79 

194 

20 ;; 

221 

114 

95 

92 

1 Vxx) 

Coimbatore 

8 

49 

135 

2.|(; 

177 

216 1 

170 

1 1,000 

NOgirib 


28 

41 

327 

197 

126 

279 

1,000 

South Ari'ol 

23 

149 

2'.)1 

30-1 

105 

40 

82 

J ,000 

j Tan j ore 

41 

196 

262 

212 

88 

52 ' 

167 

, l,0(X) 

; IViehiuopoly . 

16 

107 

223 

316 

134 

93 

111 

1 1 ,00(J 

I Madura 

64 

116 

156 

19.5 

136 

141 : 

191 

1,000 

! Tiiuiovolly 

15 

fit) 

1 IS 

230 

159 : 

165 

223 

: 1,000 

1 Malabar 

H 

73 

187 

278 

158 , 

130 , 

100 

i l.fXKl 

1 South Canara 

24 

128 

236 

301 

128 

86 

97 

' J.UOO 

'I'OTAI. 

36 

124 

216 

267 

131 

101 

126 

1 1,000 

r Gail jam . 

375 

37o 

186 


7 



1 1,(XXJ 

Agmicy. 3 Vi/agapi 

603 

285 

71 

12 

12 ' 

9 

8 

1,000 

y Godavar 

447 

263 

120 

83 

36 , 

51 


1,000 

I Tot A I., Auk.n( Y Tka( rs 

633 

303 

103 

31 

13 

1 

11 


1,000 

1 

i Total, British Territory. 

63 

131 

211 

268 

127 

96 

122 

1,000 
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In 64*55 per cent, of the towns and villages of the whole presidency the 
number of inhabitants is less than 500, in 82*89 per cent, it is less than 1,000, and 
in 91*41 per cent, it is below 2,000. Places with a population between 2,000 
and 5,000 inhabitants form 4*87 per cent, of the total, and in only 0*72 per cent, 
does the population exceed 5,000. These figures, however, must be considered 
in conjunction with those given in the second of the tables. From this we see 
that 12*2 per cent, of the people reside in ])laces containing not less than 5,000 
inhabitants and 22*5 per cent, in the small towns having a population between 
2,000 and 5,000. The large villages with under 2,000, but not less than 1,000, 
inhabitants contain 25*8 per rent, of the people, while the remaining 39*5 per cent, 
an* found in small villages with a population bedow 1,000. 

The figures for the different districts vary considerably. In the agency tracts, 
Ganjam, North Arcot, Salem and Madura, the proportion of villages with less 
than 200 inhabitants is very high, while in Bollary, Kurnool and Malabar it is 
much below tlu' average. In the Nflgiris there are no villages in this group. 
Taking villages with j)opii]ations b(*tAVoeu 1 and 499, W(‘ find that in the Vizaga- 
patani ag(mcy ti*a.cts, 99 ])er cent, of the villa.g(‘ come undei* this category, in the 
Godavari agency 96 per cent., and in the* Ganjam agency })e]‘ cent. In the 
ordinary regulation distj'icts tin* variations are from 79 per cent, in Ganjam, /2 
per (!eut. in Salem, and 70 per cent, in Madura to 27 per cent, in Bellary, 25 per 
cent, in Kurnool, and 15 per cent, in Nflgiris. In the next cumulative group, viz., 
that of villages with a population undtT 1,000, Ganjam is still the highest with 93 
per cent., but Chingleput comes next with 89 ])er cent., and then Noi’th Arcot, 
Hahun, Tanjore and Madura, in all of which districts the pei'ceutagc* is over 80. 
The Nfigiri district still has the lowest pi'oportiou, but the positions of other dis- 
tricts are considerably altered, Tlu* statement showing the number per mille of 
po|)ulation living in each size of town or village presents similar variations. In 
the agency t racts and in Ganjam, Chingloput and North Arcot more t han half the 
population live in villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants. In Tanjore, Salem, 
So\ith Arcot, Vizagapatam and Anantapur l)etween 40 and 5(^ ]^(‘r cent, live in such 
villages; in South Canara, Nelloro, Trichiuopoly, Madura, Bellary and Kurnool 
the percentage is between 30 and 4t); in Kistna, Cuddapah, Malabar and Tinne- 
velly it is between 20 and 30; in CoimbatoT’c it is 192, and in Nflgiris only 72. 


40. It must b(^ remembered that the above* figures afford only an approximate 

index of tin* size of a single group of (hvt*llings such 
as would bo called a village in England, for, as has 


Qualifioatioo of the term village. 


ulrcafly been explained, the Madras villag(' may, and frequently does, consist ol 


the average area of 


several detached hamlets, the most impoi'tant of which gives its name to the whole 
revenue village. The number of hamlets attached to each village has not boon 
ascertained, but some indication of the degree in which hauih'ts are found in the 
different districts is given l)y the figures showing the average area of villages. 
Thus in Ganjam the average area of a village is only i'17 scpiaro miles, and wc 
may feel j)ret(,y confident that thei’e the revenue village and what may be called 
the ])opulation village ai’c usually identical. In Tanjore, tlu' average area is only 
T04 s(iuaiv miles and the same conclusion follows. In the north central districts 
a village is very high, but in the case of (biddapah and Kurnool 

_ the average, is raised somewhat by the 

inclusion in the total area on which the 
calculation is made of a largo extent of 
forest, land. Yet, even when allowance 
is made for this, the size of a village is 
large, and if all the ryots of such a vil* 
lage lived in tlie same place, it is obvious 
that some of them would be put to con- 
siderable inconvenience in going b.ack- 
wards and forwards to their lands. We 
“ ' may fairly conclutle, therefore, that in 

these districts hamlets are common. In the Nflgiris the average village contains 
18‘40 scjuare miles, but there is so little cultivation in this district that it does not 
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(follow tlint the number of ‘ population ’ villages gr*eatly excet'ds the number of Chap. L 
revenue villages. In the agouey tracts, hamlets are of rare occurrence, and we para. 42. 
find there a low average area ; in the Vizagapatam agency, it amounts to only r35 
square miles, and the so-called villages ai‘e not more than a mile and a quarter 
apart. For the whole jwesidency the area of towns and villagt's is 2'47 square 
miles, and the proximity or mean distance between each is 1'69 miles. 


Explanation of district variations. 


41. It is not rasytosay why the revenue villages differ so much in size. There 

is, of course, a limit both to area and pojiulation ; but 
this does not complelcdy explain tlie divergences. 
AVhy, t’oi* ('Xitmplts should the (bxlavari village be just about double tliat of 
(■hingleput both in and number of inhabitants ’:' If om' village headman is 

sufficient for nearly l,o00 persons in Coimbatore, why should one be reejuired for 
every 537 in Tanjoiv, where the population is loss scattered ? To answer these 
questions fully, it would be necessary to examine in detail the circumstances of 
eacli district. Speaking generally, however, it is probably correct to say that in 
the case of ralifafniri tracts the tendency is towards villages of a largo size, but 
this is modified by the existence in some districts, notably Chinglepnt and Tanjore, 
ol' HI Iras! or joint villag(‘S, tlie amalgamation of which would c*ans(? inconvenience. 
In ])Oor districts again, the villages would nocossarily br^ largtu* than in rich dis- 
tricts, as the amount of the fund for the payment of village servants is too small in 
tli(‘ former to sup])ort a large staff of lusadmon, accountants, eVc. Lastly, in 
ddri tracts, which form a considerable pro[)ortion of tlx' area of the presidency, tlu* 
si/.(* of tht‘ village diqiends upon long-standing cm^om, unafii'cted by rules for the 
rf'vision of villag(‘ establishuK'nts. Tlu‘ tendency in such tracts is towards small 
villaires, and this, of coui’Sc, r(‘(lnc('s th(^ 


district avc'rage. 


42. Turning now to the feudatory states we find the Travanco)‘t‘ town or 

village has no less than 10,03b inhabitants and an ai’ea 
statoT.^^ villages in Feudatory 2(P3q square mik‘S, For vilhigcs aloTK' the average 

population is 0,919. The smalli.vst yillag(‘has a popula- 
tion of 7 It), and no Itvss tlian 98 per cent, of the total towns and villagCDS hav(' oven* 
2,000 inhal)itants. In tliis state, as in the British district of Malabar, there are no 
reguliu* villag(\s, and the above? high averagers are due to the fact that the Proverfy, 
which is a (Comparatively large revenue division, has been taken as th(' equivalent 
of the ordinary village. In 1881 the 70/ /a, the average area of which was in that- 
year oidy 2 square miles, was adojited as tlu^ lowest unit, and it is to be regretted 
that the same ])rinci))le was not adhered to on this o(jcasion. TIk^ Avriter of the 
re])ort on the ccmsus of 1881 says, “the Kftra is our village or socinl unit and 
corresponds to th(‘ English parish ; ” and it is not cloa!‘ why the Kara was aban- 
rerfj/ substituted for it. 


Ill (V)chin, the drsam has been taken as the e<juivalent of a village, and the 
average* population of each is 1,030, while the average area is 2*07 square miles. 
Tlie total numbei of desams is 053, wliich is one less than in 1881. 


In the other feudatory states tin? village is of the ordinary tyjie. In Pudu- 
kola the numlxu’ of villages lias fallen from 590 to 300. I have no information 
as to the cause of this reduction, but it is probably duo to the same process of 
amalgamation which has taken place in British districts. The average population 
is 1,101, which is higher than the average in the neighbouring districts (^f Ti’ichi- 
no})oly and Tanjore. The mean area is 3*59 square miles. 

Bauganapallc has (53 and Sandur 24 villages. Those numbers each differ by 
one from the corresponding figures for 1881. The average population is 563 in 
Banganapalle and 475 in Sandur ; the average area is 4’05 square miles in the 
former and 0*71 in the latter state. The villages are both smaller and less 
populous than those of the British districts of Kurnool and Bollary, in which these 
two states are situated. 


I give below statements showing (1) tlie proportion of towns and villages in 
each group and (2) the percentage of the population living in towns and villages 
of each sije : — 


6 
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J)isfrihufio>/ of 1,000 totrus and villayf^i fimmliify to number of inhat utanU, 


Statf. 

1— IW. 
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1 1 
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00 H 

42-5 

22-S 

l,0CKl-0 
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338-8 ; 
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1010 1 

39-1 
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1 
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],o0()-u 

Sandur .. 
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125-0 1 

• 

83-3 


4T7 


1,000-0 
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88-0 

20 r, 8 

227-2 1 
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59-7 1 

54'.3 
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1,000-0 


- 

— 

1 

— 
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Number of people In Ufch yroup out of 1,000 {f iiw population 
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1 Sand^ir 
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1 

1 
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1 
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50-H 

78-4 
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Towns. 


Towns 


43. Tlio ruiiaher of town.s in tlie proRiclcncy is 
214; the number in 1881 was 22(). 

44. It is flifficuli to line! any good dcQnilion of a town. Writing on this 

sidticct in the report on ttie consu.s of 1881, Mr. 

Definition of To'y^n. Ti/ri •itcrfi • t -i 

Mclver Haul : Town is ordinarily a woi'cl oi Home- 
wliat vas^uo applicatiou, and there was some dilTei'enco of opinion as to its 
appropriate definition. At the former oniiineration any villajj^e over 5,000 inlia- 
bitants was retuiaied as a town. This lino, if further limited by other condi- 
tions, mif^ht have afforded a fairly good definition, although it would have 
(excluded some idacos i.iuit a.r(^ clearly towns. My itself the 5,000 inhaliitunts 
standard was a poor one. ft included, for instance, 181) amsams or to\vnslii])S 
ill Malaliar, each on au average occuyiying 15 S(iuare. miles, and many of them 
noi containing a single street. Size, compactness and certain architectural, 
commei'cial, or industiaal features are all cousidiTations which would go to make 
u}) th() definition of a town for censuvS purposes. In the jireseut census the fol- 
lowing definition was adopted: — ‘A town is a collection of numerous dwellings 
noa.J* each other witliiu a limited area, having shops which provide a continual 
open market for the supply of goods, especially of mauuractiirod goods.’ This 
was fairly elastic, and for tlie rest the selection was left very much to the Dis- 
trict o(ficei\s. The result is jirobably about the best attaiualih*. The definition 
has, })iTha])s, been interpreted a little too liberally in Tinnevelly and a little too 
rigidly in Malabai*. But it is known that- in the former the ])eople do congi-ogate 
in closely-built villagtns much more than in any otlicu* district, and that the 
reverse is the case in Malabar and Cana-ra.*’ 


In 1801 a somewhat more precise test was attempted. 1 quote from my 
circular on the subject : — 

“ The Census Cojimiissioncr lias laid down the following general princi])les to 
aid District officers in deter mining what is a town iti tlio census acceptation of 
“ the term : — 

(a) The population slionld not be less than 5,000, residing in liouses more 
or less conliguons, not in scattered collections, as liamlets, &c. 

“ (h) The place, if not containing the above population, should bo under the 
operation of some Municipal Act. 
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“ (<,') Though containing the above population, it should not be merely a Chap. L 
large village, but should have some distinctly urban character, as that of a market para. 45. 
town. 

"(d) Where a town is made up of several distinct portions, each should be 
shown separately as municipal limits, suburbs, and cantonment, respectively. 

“ The notes on eiich district, which are appended to volume I of the report on 
“the census of 1881, show what places w'ere treated as towns on the last, occasion. 

“I also beg to invito your attention to para. 720 of tJiat volume.” 

It will bo seen that no place with a population of Ics.s than 5,000 was to be 
regarded as a town unless it possessed a municipal constitution. As a consecpience 
of this, the number of knvns with le.ss than 5,000 inhabitants fell from I-:! in 1881 
to 14 in 1801. None even of these fourteen towns fulfilled the strict letter of the 
conditions laid down, hut, on various grounds, they were considered to havi; an 
urban character. 


45. One of the most marked chai'acteristics of the village is the close bond 

which unites all the iidiabitants. The relations which 

^ ^Difference between n Town and a bctWCtm their fatlu,rS, 

their grandfathers and their ancestors many genera- 
tions back ; the farmer bolds the land his fathei’S held, anil his ploughmen arc the 
doscenrlants of theirs. Tlu; simple wants of the villagers are supplied by the 
village artizans; their implements of hnsVtandry by tbe blacksmith and carpenter, 
their cooking utensils by the potter and coppersmith, thcii- few (dothes by the 
weaver. They are shaved by the village barber, -whose wife acts as mid wife, and 
washed for by the village dhi'dii, who also is bound to su])ply torches for procos- 
aions. All these persons are paid fixed annual foes of grain and money, or I'lse 
they are remunerated by special grants of land, or mori^ frotpienily 1-he two 
methods are comliiued. The payment of those fee.s is eom])iilsory, and in rotniai 
each artizan does all the work of his trade that is reipiired of him. In such 
a community there is no possibility of tlio inti-usion of outsiders, for thine is no 
room I'or them. If a ryot has to pay the potter, whetlum he takes his pots or not, 
he Avill not be likely to transfci- his custom to a stranger who domamls payment, for 
each ai'ticlo, even though the latter’s waies are superior. Nor in such a village is 
there any place for shops. The weaver, it is true, lias to some extent been sup- 
plemented by the dealer in Manchester clotlis, but these ai'O imrchasetl at the nearest 
market, whieh also sup|)lies tlu' few articles that make ii]) the needs of the tyjiieal 
villager. Now as :i village incnuises in size, the hercdila.ry artizans are no longer 
capable of snjiplying all the requirements of their crafts and st.rangers are neces- 
sarily introduced. These come, as a rule, from large towns and bring with tliern 
the town custom of trade as o])posed to the village custom of service. It, does not 
take -long for the former to oust tho latter, and the social constitution of the 
community is radically' changed. New influmices and new' powers arise: the 
village headman is overshadowed by the comparatively w'oalthy shopkeepei’ ; fdie 
accountant finds himself matched against a .sh.ar]) vakil ; the old sclioolmasf el•’K 
ancient methods are replaced by tlio.se inspired liy an Education department; 
pei’haps a disjiensary is started -with a hospital assistant, wdio pronounces con- 
temptuously on the practices of the and Hakim. The effect of the 

introduction of the.se revolutionary elements is soon evidenf . The autlamity of the 
old heads of the community is weakened, the depressed classes liegin to assert, a 
freedom and independence hitherto undreamt of, and their masters in their turn 


cease to take the same paternal interest in them. Here also service gives wav to 
trade. The bonds weaken, and w'o have a body of people wliose relations to each 
other are very different from those found in the old village comimmity Tho 
transition from one stage to the other is sometimes slow, sometimes rapid. The 
construction of a large ]mblic work or the 0]H‘ning of a railway station will fre- 
quently bring about the change in a year or two. Oii tho othoi' hand, a village 
may increase by ordinary natural growth up to a comparatively lai-ge jiopulatinn 
without any interference with the manner of life of its inhabitants. Speaking 
generally, it is probably safe to take a group of 2,(»(')0 inhabitants as the utmost 
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Chai) I lifnit, which the old type of village can reach without any change in its character, 
para. 46. But even when this change has taken place more or less completely, it is doubtful 
whetlier the village has a sufficient claim to be regarded as a town, for the popu- 
lation remains largely agricultural. The distinction between urban and rural 
population is, in Great Britain, chiefly of value from the point of view of 
sanitation and vital statistics. In India, however, the conditions of town life 
are very different from what they are in England. We have here no factory 
chimneys vitiating the atmosphere wil-h their smoke, no close work-rooms, and 
few, if any, unhealthy trades. The weavei’s put up their looms in the street, 
the coppersmith works in an open shed, and it is the same with all other arti- 
zans. Of large manufactures there are practically none ; here and there a spinning 
or weaving mill may be met with, and there are one or two sugar refineries, 
but the whole number of large works is so small that any one acquainted 
with the pre,ddency could mention them all without difficulty. Nor do the houses, 
except in the large towns, differ much from those in villages. They are more 
numerous and somewhat moie clo.sely packed, but they are only one-storied 
building.s and almost as readily accessible to the purifying rays of the Indian 
sun and the cleansing breezes of tiie monsoons as the cottage of the villager. 
The more fro(|uent presence of the coss-pool is compensated for by the rare occur- 
i-enco of the manure heap. Tho-e is, perhaps, greater risk from epidemic diseases, 
but, taking all the circumstances into consideration, the sanitary position of the 
ordinary town in the Madras Presidency is but little inferior to that of the village. 
The inferiority, of course, becomes greater with the size of the town, and from the 
point of view that I am now considering, 1 should fix the lower population limit of 
towns at about 15,000 inhabitants. From the politico-social stand-point, however, 
a much lovver limit is required, and I am inclined to tliink that a po])ulation of 
2,000 would not be too low for this. It must be clearly understood that I refer 
in both oases to po[)ulations occupying a single site and irot to an aggreg.ate of a 
number of detached hamlets. A Madras village of 5,0<t0 inhabitants may be 
made up of five separate hamlets, each w'ith a population of about 1 ,000, and no 
conclusion as to the correct classification can, therefoi’e, be drawn from the 
population figunis given in the census returns. It may, on tin- occasion of the 
next enumei ation, be desirable to compile the total population of each village-site, 
but this would add to the cost of the operations, and it would greatly increase the 
work of District officers, who alone would be able to decide whether a hamlet 
was to be regai’ded as detiiched or forming part of the parent" village. 

46. In the following table the Tiumbei* of towns 
Population oi towns. in oa.cli jiopulatioii group is comiiared with the number 

of 1881 
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I give below for purposes of comparison the uu tuber of large towns, /.c., Chap. 1. 
those with a poptilation of 5u,000 ami upwards, in etich of the principal provinces para. ’47. 
of Inditi. 


ropiilalioii of !iirpt« 


Crovim-eri 

.V limber 
of largo 
tdwiia 

rowiiH. 

'1‘otal A VO ra y r 

Madras 

9 
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('<mfv;il r‘i‘o\ inoi'K 

•> 

201,41C) 
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Burniit ... , j 

;; 

424,; >2-1 ' 
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Witli the exce])tioii of tho capital, tin' Madras l^-osidt'ncy does iirit coutiiiii a 
single town with a ]) 0 ])ula,tion oven' 100, ()()(», and in this r(‘spi‘ct i)resent^ a inarkeMi 
conti’ast to the North-West Jh‘ovine(‘S, Bombay and Burma. 

47. The nine towns, with a [lopulation of over b0,000, wtu’e the .si me in both 

years. Their po[)ulation8 in ISOl am! tSSl and tin* 
Towns with a population over 60,000 increase b<‘twe(‘n th(‘ two enumoralioiis an* givmi 

below : — 
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4 
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Tarijoro 
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- 

.266 

- 
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Kiimbukoiuirn 

i 64,307 

50.008 

4 
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♦- 
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In the ea,S(‘ of Calicut, Nega])atam and Knmbakdnam the !*ate of increase is 
greater than that of tln^ districts in which tlu^se towns are situated. In the ease of 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Salom and Bellary it is less, but the abnoianally high rale of 
increase in the thi'ce districts, of which tlie last throe towns are tlu^ capitals, is dm^ 
to cans(\s which affect chiefly the rural ])opulation, and it does not follow, nor do I 
thiidv it is tlu‘ case, that the lower rate of advance in the towns is due to emigration 
from town to eonntry. With the excerption of Kiimbakdnam and Tanjore, the rate 
of increase is abfjiit wliat niiglit be (‘xpected from tlar normal growth of ]>opulati(jn. 
The advance between 1871 and 1881 was in soim* eases gre.atei'j Imt tlK\s(3 ligui’es 
cannot lx* used with confidence, as it is doubtful whether the arenas of the tfiwiis 
were the same at both enumerations. 

Txumbakdnnm lias increased by only 8*40 jicr cent.; tin' rate of increase liow- 
ever for the Tanjore district, in whicli it is situated, is only hoG per cent., so 
it has at least made more progress than the surroiinding rural tracts. Ifc is clear, 

7 
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Chap, I. tliei'oforo, that the town has not. lost by migration to tlm country villages of the 
para. 48. disti’iot, Ihougli there lias probably been a not inconsiclorabh^ migration, especially 
among the (‘(lucatcHl classes, to other ])arts of the ])r(‘sidency. 

Tanjore contains 355 h*\vor inhabitants than in 1881. In 1871 it was the 
lhii*(l largest ihty in the province: in 1881 it stood fifth, and now it has dropped to 
(nglith, find has (‘ven ceased to b(‘ the largest town in the district to which it gives 
its name. liotw(‘(*n 1871 and 1881 the rate of in(*r(^as(‘ was 4'9 per cent. What 
the population was in tln‘ dfiys of its prime, 1 liave not been able to ascertain even 
ap])roxi]nat(ily, Init th(*i'e can be little doubt that it has declined since tin? death of 
the last Itajah in 1855. The (‘xistence of a (‘onrt, even though a titulrn* one, exerts 
a eonsid-fTable influence n])Ou tin* population of the loAvn in wdiich it is lield, as it 
attracts numbers of all kiinls of pi*ofessions, and in India still larger numbers of 
Brahmans. The disp(‘r.sion of this miscellan(‘Ous multitudo must have commenced 
with the <l(‘ath of the rhijah, and it has evidently been more rapid since the demise 
of the ])rincess, his siiceessoi'. The line of the Tanjoi'i* family lias now^ come to fin 
end, and with it has goiK^ a large crowd wIjo d(‘]jen(Ied on its patronage or its alms. 


Towns with 20,000 nnd 60,000 in- 
habitants. 

48. Tile followiiif:^ iifo till' 27 

Inlions lK‘t.\\'(‘cn 20,000 mxl .^0,000 

toAvns 

with ])opu- 

Nuiih' of 'I'own. 


r«i)iidat ioti til 

l’<'['id}it ion in 

IllCTlMlHt*. 



1891. 

ISSl. 

1 

ofMilal ion. 

l'(*r com. 

( uddalorc 


1 

1 47,366 


3,810 

' H-r, 

f 'olinlmtoro 


1 46,383 

1 :i8dM.;7 

7 dii; 

1003 

Volloic 


. i 44.926 

t * 

UM>5S 

3,007 

or.o 

rnnii . . .. 


1 42,648 

37.275 

5 273 

14 15 

... 


’ 40.922 

1 


8. 823 

1 

ar -I!' j 

(’ocaumlii 


40,663 

3U. Ml 

1 12 

' f 

33 22 ! 

I ’ll! ghat 


' 39,481 

\’oi kiurtvii, 


; 

Hjiudai or Mat-nilijutl.nii 


38.809 

:;d 11. A 

2.3‘M 

<:‘57 j 

MMi 


1 34,487 


1,10': 

13 85 



30,881 

\oi know 11 


j 

Kilori' 


29.382 


1,21 ►(» 

1710 : 

Nrllorr 


29,336 

1 

27,505 

1.831 

1 i 

' 0-00 ' 

Ua jMliiinnidry . . 


28,397 

24,555 

.3,812 

1 

1 1 5 65 ' 

Chinuanort' 


27,418 

2t;,3S0 

1,032 

3-91 

ToIIk’Iicm’I’s . . 


27,196 

21..’, HI 

2,(;i5 

' loot 

Addni 


26,243 

22, Ml 

3,802 

i 1001 

Moi 


26,663 

23.500 

2,054 

X 

o 

Tul icorir) 


26,107 

10,2H1 

8,820 

r-'i-ai 1 

TiTiiicvolly 


24,768 

* 23.221 

1,547 

1 1 

J ooo I 

Kiirijool 


24,376 

1 

, 20,320 

1,017 

: l‘)01 

Mu>avaram 


; 23.766 

1 2,^0.4 : 

721 


Guidtir 

... 

! 23,369 

1 10,040 

3,713 

IH'OO 

Srirangaiii 


: 21,632 

1 

j 10,773 ! 

1,850 

0*40 

Snvillipiittdj- 


21,448 

1 18,250 ! 

1 

3.102 

17-48 

BrzMiria ... 


' 20,741 

1 1 

! 10,008 i 

10,043 

105*40 

Maniiargudi 


20,396 

1 

lo.Kn^ 1 

OHO 

5T)8 

Diudipil ... 


i 

20,208 

Not known. 
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Tli(» oTowtli of some thes«‘ lowii^ in tin* decatU* l>etwoen t I h' t wo cniuiioi’a- 
lions has biam A’tn'v i‘a|)id. The jiojmlation of Hr/.Viida lia.-s mori‘ than doubled 
itself. Tiitieorin has iucfeased b\ of por cent., (.\)C‘anada b\ pia- eeut., and 
Mani(alor(‘ by 17 ])ei* cent. In ilu' ease of Bezvadii, howt*ver, tlu‘ actual incr(*ase 
in tnimbers is only 10, (> I-b and this is i‘asily aevounted for by tho L>‘rowth of busimvss 
and, tlierefore, of ])o]mlatioii j)rodiiC(‘d l)y th(‘ Bellary- Kistna and Xi/aiids State 
llailways. Bezvada is tlu‘ terminus of both tliese liiu's, and it is also at ihr head 
of the Kistna system of cana]>, which provich* Avatef communicatm)ii nol only witli 
the Kistna delta but with that of (lodavari too. Tlu^ po])ulation of Ibv.yiida has 
also no doubt been furthm* increased by the commencement of tlu' t]ast (\^ast 
Railway, wliich start s ir(>m that place. 

The 1 K)pulation of Tuticorin incrcaistal l)y of‘]t> ptu* cent, betwtam 1S7I and 
ISSl, and in the past ten yiairs it has thrown by bTiil |)t‘r cemt. Th(‘ towit now 
contains two and a half times the |K>[ndation (mumet'ated in 1S7I, but tla* absolute 
ntimlx'rs ai'(Miot Yi‘ry larc‘(‘, the addition during tlu' last deca,d(^ being only 
peoj)le. Tuticorin is tln‘ southern terminus of the Soulli Indian Railway, and it> 
[)ort has a growing trade. 

The iucr('ase in the si/(‘of Cocanada is inortj iin|)Oi‘ta.nt , Ixrausethe |)opulation 
figures ar(‘ s(>mewhat gr<‘at(‘r. In 1871 its iidiabitants nuinbertal 17,8^50, and lh(*y 
had I'isen to in iSSl, but whetho* tin* limits (.>f tJu* t-own were tin* same ni 

both cast's is not known. Betwt't'ii 1881 and 1891 the munit‘ii)al boundarit's wt‘rt‘ 
slightly (‘xtendt'd, and thi* population in the former year residing within tin' prc*scnt 
limits of tin* ttnvn was This lias now adyainu'd \(f The rajiid 

stride's which this inpiortant S(*aporl> has made* bid fan* to be conldiiu'd in tin* 
future, as it will soon hav(‘ a railway. Ilithertn it.> oidy communication with the 
interioi' has bee'ii by nn'ans of roa<l and canal, and the lattm’is not op(*n tlu’oughout. 
the* yc'ar. 

Mangalore, tin' capital of South ('unara, is the port not only of that district 
but also of a ])ai*t of Mysore and (aiorg, fi‘om which phices it ri'coives (‘offei* for 
shipnu'iit to fiuropt'. The Bast'l Lutheran Mission has ('stablislnal weaving fae- 
toi'it's and 1 ilc' work'-, and, in tlm la.tte'i* industr\ tin* missionai*ic‘S have* hael local 
imitators. Tlie^e* works have* ne) elouht atiracte'd jieipulation fi'emi the rural elis- 
ti*i(!ts, aiiel tlu* high rate* e)f inere'ase' (27* f9 per cent.) must he at I i'ibnt(‘el at le'ast in 
part to this e*a, use. Tin* iuci’c'aso I)ef\v(x*n 1871 anei 1881 was rather oven* 8 jmi* 
cent. The town whie*h has the next highest jirojxn-tional inere'ase* is Kurnool, 
Avliere t lu* pojudat ieni has risen by lb*bl]ier cent . The* inci'e'ase ioi* tlie elistrict 
as a wlioh', how(*V(*r, is iltnr)2 ix*!* ee'iit., and the teiAvn has nn^rely shar(‘el in the^ 
general preispeiity. 

Tills e\])lanation is a]»plieable al.so toduntiir, Kllore, Rajahmumbw, ( aiimliatoix* 
and Conjeev(‘ram. 

In Vizagapatam t he rate of inereuise ( 1 0*85 p(3)* cent.) is liiglu'r than tJiat of 
tlx* district in which it is situatoel, wdicre the ]) 0 ])ulation has ad ca ne'oel liv emly 8*7>o 
pen* ce*nt. 

In tile* following toAvns the raJe* of incr(*as(* is compai'ativf'ly lown — 



.. o91 

TiiiiH'Vclly 


M.yva vara 111 

.. aia 

Nollon* 

. . e*(Xi 

Mannai’f^ufli 

. . 5*08 

Sn'raiignni 

. . ‘J-4() 

haiular or Alasalipataiii 

. . n /iT 

VrlJ<.r(* . . 

. . (CC.O 


In the case of (lannanoi*e the low rate is ascri)>eel tei the withelrawal of the 
Bni’opean regiment which Avas formerly stationed thei-e. MilyaYairam and Man- 
ndrgndi are both in Tanjore, and have^ beem affected by tlie same eaus(*s as haAx* 
dcpi’essed the rate of increase thi*o\igliont the whole of that district; tlu'se Avill Ix^ 
examined fully in the next chaiiie'r. Bandar, or as it is more generall}" called 
Masulipatam, is evidently a declining poi*t, for between 1871 and l88i its pojiula- 
tion decreased, and even now the increase is less than would be caus(*d by tlu* 
normal growth of the population, the increment in the districl as a Avhole being at 
the rate of ]b‘H:3 jier cent. The opening of thc! raihvays at Bezvada }ia.s possif)ly 
drawn off a considerable nnmhor of its people. 
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N(^lloj’t‘ is fniotlu r town wliicli decreased l)('tw(*t‘ii 1871 and 1881, and its popu- 
laiiini is still lo\\('r tlian it was tAvcnt}^ years ago. The rate of increase for tlie 
N(‘llore district is 19*00 per cent., so it is clear that tlie town has been losing 
many of its inhabitants, notwithstanding the extension of a I'ailway to it. T have 
not l)een able to asci'rtain any satisfactory reason for this. 

The rate of increase' in Tinnevelly is about half that of the districi, and it 
now contains fewer inhabitanis than Tuticoriu. The large increases in the latter 
town is possibly due to migi'ations from Tinnev(‘lly, wliicli is less favourably situated 
for purpose's of trade. 

Srirangam sutlers in 1 1n* same way from the near iieigh])Ourhood of Triclii- 
nopoly, but the increase? is not se> low as to warrant the conclusion that thei‘o has 
been any considei*able migration from tlie one to the* otlier. 

The ease of Ve'lleire only emails for remark be'canse the increase? in the North 
Arce)t district, in whicli it is the largest town, was as high as 10*02 per cent., anel 
it was therefore? to bo expocte'el that the* population e)f the town would have risen 
t)y m(.)re than 0*(j!) per cent., t*sp(.‘cially as it has ulways hael a ve?ry large trade 
in grain which must have* beien elovehipe'd since* the famine of 1877. Vellore has 
hithe?rtf) laboured under the disaelvantage of being four mile's from its railway 
station. lOiis want has now bei'ii su|)plied by the? const I'uction of a metre gauge* 
railway, which connects it with the? South Indian syste'in on the e)ne side? and that 
ol the* Southern Mahnitta Ccmi[)any on the* ejthe'i*. This may, he)wever, affect the 
])rosi)erity of Ve?llore adversedy, for Kat])adi, sitnat(?d as it is at the junction of the* 
new line with the* hreiad gauge? system of the Madras Ivailway Comjiaiiy, will no 
doubt, in time, jirove a lormielable i-ival as a ceniln' of tra-de. At prc'se'iit Kdipiidi 
is a more village, but its site* is capalile* of almost iiide'finite exte'iision. 

49. The fourteen towns in the* next group, e'oii- 
tTown«withi5,()0oto20,(>00inh«M a population be'twe'on lo,0UOan(l 20,000, are 



given b(*low : — 










Vanat mu. 


IlH 

1891. 

]SSI 

I’npulal H»l). ' 

Pm- 

(.•I'l’if . 

(’llKUK’nlr 

18,341 

1 

-t- 

i,KSt; 

4- 

ler);; 

I’arlHlvinw'tl I 

16,390 


-f 

.■‘),r)7s 

4- 

r>.s T)!* 

A nnkainUlt' 

17,010 

Nc>i kii'iwii 





('iiilda pn li 

17,379 


- 

i.oi >;{ 

- 

S' l I. 

( <itain 

18,747 

Xol kilCWIl. 


1 



'rinutpai u'n 

16,499 




f- 

1 7) ,")»> 

Vfiiii\ aiMlaidi 

16,838 

i 1.'), 

( 

+ 

n- 

4- 

L' 07 

( )()(a('aiumi(l 

16,063 


+ 

l‘.71S 

+ 

0.; 

Chidanihaiatii 

18,640 

1 I0,s:{7 


1,11*7 

- 



' 16,940 

' Nol knn^^ )i 





l’rn\ ukulaui 

. ; 16,363 

j hk Ht; 

- 

s:i 

- 

o ,70 

r.'iluiiicdl tail 

18,686 

i 

4- 

1 

-f 

I'OL* 

K nla.H(^^kiirapa! nain 

16,924 

* M,07l^ 


or,;! 1 

+ 



17,601 

1 


1.1 to;; 




I Ju* rate of iiicre'ase* in Paj lakimeeli is vciy high, but the populat ion of this 
town, as given in the* 1881 returns, is of doulhful accuracy. According to the 
e.*i‘iisus of 18/1, Parlakiinedi containeel lo, 0-58 inhabitants, in 1881 its peipulatioii 
fell to 10,812 — a decline e)f 32*25 per cent., and by 1891 it had risem to 10,300. 
I hese violent A ariations are vt*ry improbable and indicate some defect in the 
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enumeratiun. Ootacamuud is a steadily incroasiuir i()wi,. Between 1871 -md 1881 
the population rose 23-57 per ..nt.. and in the last decade it has a,ahl uulitcl 
by 22 Od per cent With the opemug- ol the Nllgiri railway there is every prospecl. 
that the growth of this poinilar hill station will he maintained. 'Phe deei-easl> of 
8^44 per cent m the population of Cuddapah is ascribed to the unla-alihiness of 
tbe town 1.1 Sp and ISPU, Init this explanation cannot bo aec.-i,ted as adeouate 
Regarding Chidainbarain the Collector writes as follows : - ’ 

‘‘I have noticed in the town a curiously low birth-rate and a high death-rate 
which I cannot explaui. The town has idready used up all available space, and 
there is little room tor expansion. It is also subject to visit :itions of cholera.. " 

“■ , . •••‘•c tl'c 12 towns with a ..opu- 

lalion between lO,UOOand 15,001); — 


Chap. I. 
para. 50, 


Tiiwns. 

1801. 

1KS| 

Po, 

• idution. 

f’l‘1' Vi'tlt 

Rohliili 

14,4(i8 



-17.7 


.i 18 

Sal6i 

12.917 

1 1 . srd 1 

h 

l.Udl 

-f 

S' 95 

Riilkoiulu 

10,367 


4- 

S.{i: 

4- 

^ 77 

Pdrvulijiiii 

10.063 



130 

f 

1 31 

Pittujiuraiii 

13,731 

1 1 .79.: 


3.l;ts 


I'' 41 


13.658 

1 1 J7H 

f 

3,3Sii 

1 

31 10 

SfiiDurlnkrtti) 

13,400 

Uh2i»l 

f 

3.20.7 

4‘ 

31 41 

laihli vi taijt 

10,492 


1 

3 -lib) 

1 

31 13 

(UhimLi ... 

10,581 


f 

i ,t*3) ) 

t- 

h;-7s 


10,860 

J'.IMNI 

■ f 

1 

t- 

l.H (hi 


10,737 

s.;hi7 

k 

I.S30 

4 

20'5:> 


12,878 


f- 

I'.dfy.* 

4- 

3(i‘03 


10.529 

'd.Sl^S 

-f- 

701 

4 

7 13 


10,382 

h,7c»d 

4- 

1 c,|(; 

-f 

IS J.{ 


10,283 


f 

1 .‘)98 

p 

l!i-7s 

Si 'riintiia.s' .Mouul 

13,137 


- 

I.S7o 


13-.70 

Tini|)nri 

14,242 


4 

l.oio 

•f 

7 (>;; 

KtilalittHi 1 ... 

11,754 


-t 

I.S19 

4- 

IS 31 

Arcot 

10,928 

IM.TIS 

4- 

310 

4 

1 90 

Anibnr 

10 58G 


4 

I9t: 

•4- 

l‘8!t 

Wallujali 

10,485 

lo,:ts7 

4 

9S 

+ 

(.> 1 » 1 

SrndaTtiaupalu m 

13,364 

1 2,r>7.'* 

♦- 

779 

4 

C 19 

Riihipnr 

10,639 

7.9t‘.9 

4- 

3.570 

4' 

33'3.7 

Ennic 

12,330 

9,st; i 

4- 

3,'icd; 

4 

35 ( M » 

Karui 

10,750 


4- 

1.. 7-1.7 

4 

It; 78 

Porto Novo 

14,061 

I:.' dss 

4 

1.373 

4 

10 S3 

Tinit aiinaiiialcii 

12,166 

'.'..MIL' 

4 

3.5(13 

4 

2t;'73 

I’oraiydr 

14,466 


4- 

1.13.5 

+ 

S .71 

Vt'*daraniytun 

13,438 

1 

8 

1.418 

4 

12 08 

Tiruvjtlur 

12,934 

117379 

f 

•7.75 

4 

i IS 

AdiiAmpatntuti 

10,748 

9 7.7.7 

<" 

9!>3 

4 

It) Ik 

Hatiinad 

13,619 

H)..719 

f 

3,100 

4 

29-47 

Arrnppukkiittai 

12,073 

io,s;n 

1- 

1 .8.13 

4- 

1701 

Kilakkaroi 

12,396 

n,s.s7 

1- 

509 

1 

4 38 

Parainakiidi 

10,001 

U,3H7 


71 1 

4 


Virudupatti 

14,076 

10,733 

4- 

3,3 j;i 

f 

3I-I5 

Vfravanallfir 

13,951 

13.3 IS 

4- 

1,03.3 

1 

I3'2»; 

U4ja])alttiyain 

13,301 

13,031 

4- 

1 ,3SO 

1 

io-t;5 

'I'enkiBi 

12,861 

1 1,987 

+ 

871 

4 

7-29 

Sivakasi 

12,184 

10,833 

f 

1,351 

4 

13-47 

Kfiyaljiatmuii 

11,465 

1 1, sod 

.. 

;ui 

_ 

2-89 

Kalladakkarichi 

11,096 

lo.PBt; 

t 

ItIO 

•f 

1‘4i; 


8 
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Chap. I. 
para. 51. 


Th(! proportional increase is in many cases large, but the actual numbers are 
small, aixl it is not. proposed to notice the figures in detail. It should, however, 
1)0 explained that the decrease in the population of St. Thomas’ Mount is due to a 
reduction in the iriilitary force stationed there, and to the removal of a large survey 
office which had its head-cpiarters in this town in 1881. 


51. The toAvns with a j)opulation below are given in Tables IV and V, 

and it is not necessary to reproduce them 

Town, withies, than 10,000 inhabitant., however, tWO CaSeS 

which rofpiire mention, in 1881 the town ot Panruti in the district of bouth 
Arcot was shown as having a population of 20,172, whereas its population is now 
given as 8,0.')6. This great difference is due to the fact, that the town in 1881 
consisted of Panruti and five other revenue village's, whereas, at the recent, census, 
Panruti village alone was taken as the town by the district authorities. It was 
assumed that tlu! change had been made after due considerfition of the principles 
laid down by the Census Commissioner, but, when it was too late to make any 
('.orrection in the tables, the officiating Collector informed me that, in his opinion, 

the villages included in the town in 1881 
.should have been included in 1891 also. 
It was further discovered that a similar 
mistake laid been made with regard to 
three other towns in the same district- - 
Viluppuram, 'rirukkdilur and Tiruvanna- 
malai. J give in the margin the popula- 
tion of eacli of these tow'us as they are 
.actually shown in the tables and .as they 
would have been if the inhabitants of tln^ omitted villages and hamlets had been 
included, so far as this can be .ascertained. 


'I'owiig 


rani'iiti 

TinivuiiTiamiilai 
' Viluppurara 
' Tirukk^ilf'ir 


Piipiilation ' Population 
pitt'U in conHiiKlinrliidin;.? funil- 


luhlob. 


12,165 

0.732 


ti*d villaj'ofl. 


12,45»‘» 

10.31)4 

7,H00 


Tho otlior iiistanct* to wliicli I rofem^d above iSaidajiot in the (liingloput 
dist-rici. In 1881 the population of this town was 10,290; in JS91 it was only 
r),702 ; but while the latter represents the population of Saidapot village alone, the 
former includes that of a neighbouring village also. This village, liowevor, did not 
H'ally form jia rt- of thc‘ town of Haidiipei-, and it was, therefore, propei’ly excluded. 
Tliere are many other cases in which similai* changes have beem made, but they are 
not, as a rule, of such magnitude as this. 


52. Of the 214 towns, 56 are municipal towns, the local administration of 


Municipal Towns and Cantonments. 

NaiiK* of 'Fowii 

1 t 

1 Fopulaiion. ; 

Ti’rnpali 

14,24.2 ! 

Ero(l(* 

12..330 ’ 

Onp^olo . . 

in.srio 1 

Kurdr 

l(»,7.'>0 J 

Wallttjali 

. • H),|.S5 i 

Hinilij>atain 

. 1 i»,827 ; 

Anantapur 


rooiuifir 

... ' (-..Oil) 1 


ot her three are Sainarlak(ita, St. Tliomas 


which is vested in a Mnnicapal (council. 
Of the 50 towns with a population of 
15,000 and upwards, all, except Srfvilli- 
])uttur and Kulasekarapatnain, both in 
the Tinuevelly district-, are under the 
Municipal Act. 14ie remaining eight, 
municipalities are givem in the margin. 
Th(‘ro arc nine military cantonments in 
the presidency, six of which are also 
municipal towns. These are Berharn- 
poro, Vizianagaram, Bollary, Trichi- 
nopoly, Oannanore and Mangalore; the 
Mount, and Wellington near (k)onoor. 


53. ^riie total urban population of the presidency is 3,406,105 or 9*56 

Growth Of urban popnlation. population In 1881 it was 

->,011,0^4, or O'Of per cent, of the total. The in- 
<;roaso is thus IJVIO per cent., while the increase of the rural population is 15-86. 
1 do not, hoAvevor, consider that these figures indicate the existence of a tendency 
to migration from town to country, for the great increase in the rural population 
in some districts is due to special causes connected witli the famine of 1877, which 
affected that class of the people much more than the dwellers in towns. Moreover, 
the comparison is affected to some slight extent by the difference in the definitions 
of a town in 1881 and 1891, Avhich has resulted in the rejection on the present 
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occasion of a niimbpr of places which would have been treated as towns ten years 
ago. But, although there has not, in my opinion, been any luigi-ation from town 
to country, it is clear that there has been but little moveui<>nt in the contrary 
direction, taking the {)residency as a whole. 


Batio between urban and rural 
poptilation. 


54. Tlie following table gives the ratio between 
urban and ruittl population for each district : — 


PtTfLMtfajiro on total 
po])ulatu)T). 


DiHtriot. . ^ 

I Rural. 


1 

1 (iaiijatn 

r. ar ; 

04-73 i 

1 Vizttgrapalniu 

7 50 , 

02-50 ; 

fiodftviiri 

n od , 

88-04 , 

Kistna 

7 1 

02'7g 

N(‘llort‘ 

0*57 1 

04.-43 

Cuddapab 

5ud j 

01-44 

Kuriuiol 

•i'OH ' 

05-01 ' 

Rollury .. ... 

UV51 ! 

S3-40 , 

Aiiaiitapur 

0*77 1 

00-23 

Mad ran 

' H)0-0() 1 


riiinj^lt'put 

H-2K ( 

01-72 ' 

North Arcoi 

7-20 i 

02 74 

Salem 

«'r.4 ; 

01 -3»; 

Coimhiit.oro ... 

r>-5n i 

04-50 


21 14 1 

7M-HH 

Soutli A rent ... 

d lu 

03-0n 

'I’linjore 

14-87 1 

8.V13 , 

j 'rrit'hinopoly . 

0 77 

0(rj3 

j Madura 

’ 0 23 ! 

On 77 

1 'rinnovelly 

17*20 1 

82-80 > 

i Malabar 

7 30 

02-7ti ! 

1 Soul li Cauara 

' i 

05-41 i 

! 'roT.41, j 

j 0*02 1 

00-08 I 

1 (Janjarij .. .. , j 

... J Vixa^apatam 
f (Jodavun 


KKIOO ! 


KKKK) : 

1 "* i 

100-00 1 

1 

T(*TAI . A«KN< V TuAtT.K 

' 1 


Total, British Territory ... 

I 

9-66 ! 

90*44 1 


'I'he district in which the proportion of urban population is highest is Nilgiris, 
wh(‘re21‘14 per cent, of the inhabitants live in towns. This district differs so 
widely from olluirs, both in the smallness of its area and pojmlation and in its 
sitiiatioTi that its figures ar(‘ of little use for comparative purposes. The distihd. 
with the next highest ratio of town-folk is 't'innovelly, with ]7'20 per cent, of this 
ela.ss, and it, is followed by Elollary with Id’Dl percent. Tanjore and the Goodvari 
are the only other districts in which the percentage exceeds 10. In the former 
<listrict with its dense population we sliould nat.urally expect to find the people 
congregating in towns to a greater extent than elsewhere, but, as a. matter of fact, 
Tinnovelly, where the specific population is only 356 to the S(|uaro mile, has a greatci- 
number of towns as well as a higher proportion of urban population, and in Bellary, 
with only 151 persons to the square mile, the population is inoi*e urban than in 
Tanjore. The differences between the various districts in this respect, are indeed 
very puzzling, and to fully account for them, it woidd be necessary to enter upon 
a detailed analysi.s of the circumstances of each which woiikl be out of place in a 
report of this nature. 


55. In the occupation table the population following each (!alling in towns 

and rural tracts is shown separately, and in (hiaptm’ XJ 

the different means of subsistence ot the two classes 
Avill be discussed, but it may be montioued hero that, while 65'8 t per cent, of 
the country population depend upon agriculture for a livelihood, tlie proportion of 
townspeople who follow thivS calling is only 19‘67 per cent. From this it follows 
that a relatively high urban population indicates a relatiA'cly large number of 
persons who earn their living by occupations other than agriculture. 
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56 Table V gives particulars of the religious of the town population, and 

from it and Table VI the following percentages are 
obtained : — 


Religion of urban population. 




, „ Porceiita^o of urban and 

Porcfintag-.; of porBuns of populiitioi. followiii(f ’ 

oacb mam rohpon. ^ main rolipion. 



In Ifiw'ns. 

In villayfes. ' 

(Trban. 

liural 

IlintluH 

8T»1> 

r ' 

: aru ; 

H0*7:i 

00-Hl 

MuBalniaiiH 

21-5& 

' 7H-45 ; 

14*24 

0-48 

ChristiariH 

IH'IK 

80*62 

4*06 

2* It; 

Otboi'H 

0-51 

09 to 1 

()*0S 

1 ■:>.'» 


From this we see that Musalinans are most partial to town life, ami Christians 
come next, but notwithstanding the fact that, a relatively low proportion of Hindus 
live in towns, yet. no h'ss than four-fifths of the urban po])nlation are followers of 
this religion. The proportions differ very much in different towns. In Kurnool 
and Cannanoi’i', a.s wtdl as in souu* smaller towns, tin' iVfnsalmans oiit.numbei the 
Hindus. In the Kurnool di.strict 4(> per cent, of the urban population are Musal- 
mans, in Malaliav -‘H per cent, are of that religion, and in (hiddajmh 29 pei- cent. 

57. Another iminl in r('specl to which there is a distinction between town 

and eonntrv people is the proiiortion of the sexes. In 

Proportion of .exe, in towuB ^ 

villages there are only l,<»2(>. It is worthy of nob' that in several of the districts 
in whhdi, taking the population as a whole, tin* niah s are in excess of females, 
the relations are reversed in towns, but on tlu' othc'r hand in Malabar and ('anara, 
although, on the' total population, the females outnumber the males, yet in towns 
(he former sox is in a minority. In Mangidore the number of females to 1,090 
males is 910 and in Calient 9 1 a. 


58. TIktc were o'OO 

Number of poreons per houee. 


pers<)n^ to (‘jk*)i oc(*ii])i(‘(l liouso in towns as a^ain.st 
5*28 persons in villat^os. It is not ])()ssil)le to giNC' the 
(tonsil V of t.lu' popnlalion in towns, as trustwoi’lliy 
statistics of tln‘ url^a-n area ai*e not ol)taiiiable. 


59. Tliere wrw M towns in thr feudatory stat(*s, vi/., S in Travanecjiv, o in 
^ . (bchiu and 1 in Pudiikdta. iiangaiia])allo and Sandur 

Towns in feudatory states. . . i* . i i , 

eoutaiii no towns. 1 lie largest ol the eight towns in 
Tnivancon* is Ti’evandrum, whicli has a ])opulat-ion of 27,887, Alleppey (*oining 
n(*xt with 22,70s iuliahit ants, and then QuiJon witli 15,075. In (\»cdim tlu* town 
of largest si/a* i> Alattancheri, whi(;h (M)ntains 1 7,25 1 people. Ti*ichui' stands 
se(U)iul with a popnlatioii of 12,1)15. Ihiriukcila, is tlie only town in tlu^ state of 
that nanio; it contains l(>,8Sr) inhabitants, or 9‘70 pei* cent, more tlian in JSHl. In 
tlu' ease ot‘ tlu* Ih*avancore and (lochiii towns no comparison willi tin* 1881 figures 
is possible, as no i*tM.!ord has b(‘en })r(*servfMl of the limits assigned to the various 
towns at the time of that onumeratioiu Tlu* following talih* gives statistics 
rc'garding the urban population of eaeli state* : 


A ^ f’l jim* 

pojMthil ioji 


Number of perBinis 
Pt*ri*eut.:ip’ei bou«e. 

uf urban 


on total 


I . 


l*erfeul,M.p;e of town jiopulal ioti followin'^ 
eueli rimiii rolip^ion. 



1 (n .M 1 1 oy 11 

})(»])nlati<»n ! 

In lownH. 

In villa^'OH.i 

11 iiuUis 

! 

MuBaliiiaufli ChriHrjjnfK. Others, j 

TraVit Mcoie 

Id, 1(52 

' A2i ; 

5 12 

40 1 

72*77 

! 12-4'l M-70 

(hH’bin 

10,100 

0 

6*01 

6 40 ; 

58*02 

, itrie 28*01 1 77 

I’uduktyla 

h;.ssr> 

t bd ! 

r> 1 1 

d 3(; j 

0u*02 

, r.'Go 2*do 


It will b(* obst‘i’vtMl that in Pudukdla- the nninber 
lu)use is greater in villagt‘S than in the town 
any remark. 


of persons to an occupied 
rhe (^ther figures do not call for 
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60. Before leaving the subject of towns and villages, a few words are necessary 

regarding the villages with large populations. There 
arge vi ages. villages witli betwecui j,000 and 10,000 inhabi- 


tants, and tlu'st' are distributed as shown in the following table. The ISSI figures 
are added l(.>r the jturpose of ooni})arison : — 


(Vith from f^,000 io 1U,(K)0 tnhahUnnis, 


Clutp. 1. 
para. 60. 


Distrin . 

1891. 

1 

1S81 

(ittnjiini 

! ^ 


Vieafjrajmlan* 

11 

C 

(lodAvori 

1 

... , 16 , 

l.'i 

Kistni) 

... ; 6 j 

2 

Ncllorr .... 

i ® ' 


('uddapuli 

! 3 

1 1 

i; 

Kurii(u>l 

( 

... 1 3 ; 

1 

llollavy 

1 

1 

Aiiantajmi' 

s 


.. 1 7 

•; 

North A root ... 

6 

A 

SaUiiii 

. ‘ 2 ' 

1 

(’(niiilmtoro .. 

36 1 

ir> 

NilgiriM 

• *•! ^ 

1 

South Arcot .... 

.. .. 8 1 

1 

Toiijoro 

4 

a 

Trir}iin(»]>oly .. 

8 

! “ 

^liuluru 

32 

1 -•* 

'rmiu'volly 

18 


Mnlahai 

38 

j 

Soutl) eaniini 

8 

1 

i ^ 

f Oanjnm 

Apciu’V ^ Vissapapatam 
l^Chulavari 

1 

1 

1 


Total , 208 I 20(1 



I haw not asked foi* any information regarding tin* circumstances of tliese 
villages, for, as the term village is merely a unit of area and Tmt of pojiulation 
groups, it follows that there' may l.u‘ iminy villages of this size which hav(‘ no tith' 
to the name of town. There are, however, four villages witli a population between 
10,000 and 15,000, two with a popnlatioTi between 15,000 and 120,000, and one with 
a population over 20,000, and ri'garding these some explanation is necessary. The 
last mentioned is the village of Mydar in the Bellary district, which is the sc('n(‘ of 
an annual festival attended by upwards of 50,000 persons. In 1801 the festival 
fell on the 25th Februai'y, the day preceding tlie census, and about 20,000 of the 
pilgrims were still in the village on the evening of the 26th. This large t(*in- 
porary addition to its j)opuhition gives tlie village of Mylar the app<^arance of a 
large town. 

Of the two villages with a jiopulation between 15,000 and 20,000, one, Kotu* 
vAyur, is in Malabar, and the Collector reports that its inhaliitants live in scattered 
homesteads and not in a single collection of liouses. Tlu^ other one, together with 
the four villages containing between 10,000 and 15,000 inhabitants are situated in 
the Madura district, and as they consist of a mimber of detached hamlets, they 

9 
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havo pt‘op(M'ly been treated as villages, notwithstanding their large population. 
The explnnation of the existence of so many large villages in Travancore has been 
al)OVt\ Tlui ti^urcs for tlie other foiulatoiT states call lor no remark. 


Definition of a home. 


Houses. 

defiintioii of a house is almost as difficult as that of a t()Wii. Iti 
18bl the following was the definition: ‘'House is 
th(> dwelling place of one or nioi*(‘ families with tlieir 
servants, having a separate ])i*inci])a.l enti’ance from the public way.” 

For t.ln‘ c(‘iisus of 1891 this was sUglitly modified and the definition tlum ran 

as follows: “A house is the dwelling plaee of one or 
more families with their resident servants, having a 
sep:ii‘at(‘ principal entrance from th(‘ common way.” object ot substitut- 

ing ‘common way ’ for ‘public way’ was to pr()vid(‘ lor houses, found in parts of 
Northern India, whicli aro situated in a sort of courtyard to which th(‘ ])ul)lic is 
not allow(‘d access. Tnder the old definition such buildings would form only one 
house, as tliey had not a separate' entrance from the piililir way. Hoiisos ol this 
kind are^ of rare occurreiu'e in Madras, aii-d tJie change in the definition afiected the 
classification of buildings very slightly in this presideiK'-y. Wo niay, therefore, 
comparer tlie statistics of houses tor 1881 and 1891 with the certainty that priicti- 
rally the same thing was meant by a house on both occasions. 

62 . The total iiuinlx'r of occupied houses is 6,709,990. Tlu' absolute increase 

is 1,005,657 and the relative increasi' 18*88 per cent. 

N umber of persons to a house mi . l- i • 

The rate ot increase in t lit' case ot houses is gri'atei’ 
tluin tluit of population, and tluu'e are now, on an average, 5‘ol pi.'rsons to a house 
as compared with 5*|i> in 1881. The average district divergence from tlit' presi- 
dency average is 0*60 or ll*il0 per cent. Tho district averagt' varies from 7*56 in 
Madras to 4*50 in tlio Gan jam agen(*y. Tho circumstaiictis of both Madras (hty 
and the agt'iicy tracts are, howevt'r, of a sjiecial nature, and, il*tlies(‘ be left out of 
account, tht' maximum and minimum are, res[)('ctively, 6*88 in South Arcot ami 4*54 
in Tinnt'vt'lly. South Arcot had tht' hight^st house-density in 1881 also, but in 
that year the lowest, averagt^ was found in (hidtlapah, where there wtu't' ■l'‘5 pt'rsons 
to a lituist\ Coin])aring tlie figui't^s with tht)St‘ t)f 1881, it is ftiimd that the avt'rago 
iia-s rist'u in Nt'llore, (hitldapah, Ih'llary, ( Vhinliatoro, Malabar and the ageii(*y 
tracts of Gan jam mid Godavari, and fallen in all other tlistricls exct'pt South (’anara 
and tht^ Vi/.agapatam agency tracts, wliere it remains tht' saint'. In Madms the 
fall is from 8*4 to 7*53, hut this is tht' one district in wliich the cliangt' in the 
definition may have It'd to a-n ajipreciabh^ increast^ in tht' number of houses, so that 
tlm real difiertuict^ is ju’obably stuutnvhat less than this. In tlu^ easti ol’Stuitli Arcot 
tiu' avt'rago has fallen from 7*4 to 6*88, and tliis satis factory declirit' rt'tjiiirt's no 
co!*]'t‘ction for change in tht^ definititm. 

Tilt' avt'ragt^ number of ticcupants of each iiiliabited house in otht*r provinces 

of India is given in tlie marginal table ; 
the oiuission of Bengal is due to the 
fact that complete figures for that pro- 
vince have not been received. It has 
already been stated in the section on 
towns that in the Madras Presidency tlie 
number of persons per houso is greater 
in urban than in rural areas. This is 
what would be expected, but e.xcopt in 

-- ' Homliay, the reverse is the case in the 

provinces given above. 

63. Tlie average area to a bouse or the areality is 13*47 acres. I’he proximity, 

Areaiity and Proximity of Hou.... til u distance from hou.se to bousc on the assumption 

ot uniiorm distribution, is 2/ 4 yards. There is great 
divi'rgenco in the statistics for the various districts, the extremes, if we exclude 
Madras, being found in Tiinjore and the Agency Tracts. In the former there 
are only 5*84 acres per Iiouse and the distance between each dwelling is 181 yards. 
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Description of Madras houses. 


64. Tilt? bulk of tlio liousos of the Madras F*r<‘sidency may be broadly divided 

into two classes — tht' lioiiso of tlu‘ ]abour('r and that of 
the ryt»r. IMie former is built of mud and has a roof 

of [)almyra thateli ; in fi'ont tluuv' is a verandah or />/////, also of mud, and the 
interior of the house consists of a siiij^le room. Tlie ryotls house is also usually of 
mud, but the roof is thatched with bamboo and ti^rass, or sometimes it is tiled. In 
the (^eded Distrit^ts the terraced roof is more common thati eitbtu’ thatcli or tiles. 
The ])}/al is raised higher above tlie ground, and tlie interior of tlu‘ houses consists 
of four or five rooms opening on to a verandah, which surrounds a small courtyard. 
One of these rooms is used as a kitcluui, oue for storing grain and other jiropiTty, 
and the others as sleeping apartments. The cattle an^ not nnfre(|uently tetluuvd in 
the courtyard at night. Tlu‘ houses of the artizans, small traders, and lueii of 
moderate means generally, are of this class, and ev(‘n those of the richer folk ai*e 
much the same iu form, though th(‘ rooms may be somewhat largcT and more* 
numei-ous and ])rovidod, perhaps, with carv(*d doors and lintels, whihMlu* courtyard 
may contain a well and only too tminenllj^ a cess-pool in close proximit y. On tlu' 
other hand the dwellings of tlu^ ])oorer members of the middle class a|)proach moi'c 
n(‘arly to the typo of the labourer’s hut. Houses of mort‘ than oiu' storey aro 
seldom found in villages and are rare (‘von in towns. 

65 . In 1871 the natuix* of the roof of (‘Vctv building in iIh* [in\sidency Avas 

recorded, and these statistics wen' tabnlat»'d so as to 
as thatched, nujiilxT of til'd, K'rraced and tbaiehed houses 

respectively. This information was not obtained in 
1881, but since' it is of some value as an indication of tlio])rosperity of the pt'ojde, it 
was d(‘cided on the pre'semt occasion to note' the cliaracter of the I’ciof in the build- 
ing lists that wen' prepared as a- preliminary to tht^ house-numheiing. As this 
particular was not entered in tlu^ (‘numeration bo(.)ks, it was not poBsibhp without 
considerable ditriculty, to coinjiile S(‘pa.i’at(' statistics for oc(m[)ied and unoccupied 
h(.)us(‘s. In the building lists, hoAVt'ver, dvelling hous('s wen* distinguished from 
othei‘ buildings, and tlx* auiu'xed slateuumt gives pai’ticulars for c^acli of these two 
c]ass(‘s. In 1871 statistics wer(,‘ ])repared for all occu|)ie(l and unoccupied build- 
ings separately, and lh(‘ (l\V(‘lling houses of tlu* pix'smit i*(‘tunis have been compared 
with the occupied buildings of 1871. Th(‘ mnulx'r of dwelling houses will, of coiu'se, 
always <‘xce(‘(l the number of occupied h(.nises, but the propo tions with each class 
of roof will (litfer but little. Such diH(*rcuc(‘ as exists will lx against tlu' figure's of 
1891, for the ]iro])ort ion of good houses left- unoccupied will be mucli lower than 
in tlie case of iiderior buildings. I should add that these returns wc'H' compiled by 
tli(‘ ]’('V(‘niu' establishments except in Salem, \vhei*e the ordinary stall w^as said tobi^ 
unable to do the work. IMie returns for tlu; agency tracts were (h'feidive, but not 
more so than in 1871. 

To ap])i*e(‘iate correctly the value; of these siatistics, it must be remembered that 
a tiled house luuu’ly always elenote^s prosperity, but, on tlu' otlier hand, affluemce is 
frequently found uneh'i’ a, thatelu'd or tcrrace'd roof. On the; Avest coast, ineh't'd, 
tiles wore reserved until eiuite lately for temph's and tlu' houses of Brahmans. No 
Nayar, lioweAuu' wealthy, dared to violat.e this custom, and we therefore line! the* 
highest peiventage of thatched houses in Malabai’und South (hinara. Again in the' 
Deccan districts Ave have the lowest percentage of thatched liouses, for thei‘(' the 

flat mud-roof is customary, and it. is found 
over the houses of poor and rich alike'. 
Turning noAV to the statistics we; find 
that the percentage of thatched houses 
has fallen fremi 8t’98 to 81*72 since 
1871. Fejr all buildings, occupi<*e] and 
unoccu])ied, dweilling house;s and others, 
the proportion of thatched roofs was 84*65 per cent, in 1871 and 79*93 ]kt cent, 
in 1891, Tlie improvement shown by these figures is perhaps not very great, but 
it is satisfactory to find it in all districts except Madras and Chingleput. The 
increase of tiled buildings in the Nflgiris is particularly noticeable, but it will not 
be surprising to those acquainted with the district. There is noAv hardly a single 
Badaga village in which at least half the houses are not tiled. 
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The City of Madras. 

66. The population of the City of Madras is 452,5] 8. It is the third largest town 
Madras City India, Calcutta and Bombay alone having a greater 

number of inhabitants, while in the United Kingdom 
there aro only four larger cities, viz., London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester. 

Ill the following statement are given statistics of area, })opulation and houses 
for each division of the city ; — 

Madras Citj/. 
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A\ the time of the ei'iisns of 1801 tlie artva of tin* city was square miles, but 
siil)se(|u<‘ntly (*(‘rtain lands, measuring 1*71 s(iiiar(‘ miles, which had lieiui ti’ans- 
f(Tred from the (Oiiiigleput district in 1877, were rt^tr;nisf(U‘ri‘d, and in tlu* stat istics 
giv(‘n in the above talile, th(‘ area is taken as 27*29 scpian^ miles. Tln^ numbei* 
of p(‘ 0 ])le to the sijuart! mil(‘ is It), 580, tin* number to the a,(;ro 25*91. The density 
vari(‘S greatly in dilferent divisions. Tlu^ S(‘eond and third are mueli th(‘ most 
populoiH. Tlie (huisity of the former is 111 ])ersons to the acr(s that- of the latter 
77, lint ill n^alily the third division is nearly as crowdful as the second, and the 
ap[)(‘aranc(‘ of gn'ater room is duo to the inclusion in th(‘ Former of the area of Fort 
Haint George and its glacis. IMie least denser (piarter is th(‘ fourth division ; and 
the sixth division, in wliich tlie majority of the Kuropoan residiuits are found, 
comes next. Tt is indetul only in TJlack Town, whicli coincides nioi*e or loss 
with the second and 1hii*d divisions, that- we find any signs of the great <lensity 
wliich is clnaracteristic of large cities, and even tluu-e the specific population is 
d{‘cid(‘dly less tlian in European towns with their houses of many storews. The 
other quarters of Madras are not so densely jiopulated as many towns in the 
interior of the [iresidmicy, and havi* a suburban rather tlian an urlian eliaracter. 

TIk^ lieaUhiness of the different divisions lias no relation to tln^ density. 
Thus the first and fourth divisions have tlie highest I’ates of mortality, though 

the latter stands last and the former fifth 
mnaw, pn uuih i. JH ‘10 {rahnfat..! ihc dcnsitv tablc. Tlie exjihi, nation is 

<j to be vsouglit in tlie different elasse.s of 

])oople and the different kinds of lious(3s 
found in each division, and this is the 
reason why the deatdi-i^ato is lower in tln^ 
sixth division than olsewhen^, lor, as 
already stated, this is tlie quarter in 
which (ho large European houses are 
most numerous. Tlu^ subjoined marginal 
tabh* gives the number of deaths jier 
mille in 189t)for each division, tli(i ratios 
being calculated on th(‘ jiojmlation given 
by the census ; a detailed examination 
of the mortality rates of the city will be found in the second section of Chapter IV. 
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There are 7-.^’) persons j)er occupied house, and in this particular again we find 
groat divorgoncos. In the second division the average number of occupants is 
11-07; in the third it is 9 08, while in the first it is only 5-37 and in the fourth 
only 6‘7G, yet, as wc have already seen, it is in these two divisions in which the 
mortality is highest. The fact is that the terra ‘ house ’ covers a wide range as 
regards the class of buildings, and these averages, taken alone, are not of mucb 
value for a place like Madras. 
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7-53 

10*00 
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In respect both of density of population and house-room, Madrasis in a better 

])Osition tliaji either Bombay or Calcutta. 
The specific population in thos(> two 
cities is more tlum double that of Madras, 
and the average number of occupants to 
a house for the whole of Bombay is much 
greater than the ‘iiKwivtum divisional 
average in the southern capital. Yet 

„ - itary conditions, the death-rate is apparently 

much higluM' in M.adras than in either of the sister presidency towns. 1 say 
‘ apparenlly," l)ecauBe the death-rate depends upon the degree of success attained 
in registering deaths, and the rat(i of mortality in Bombay and Calcutta is much 
lower than Mr. Hai-dy’s life tables Avould lead us to expect. It has, however, been 
shown abov(i that much reliance should not. be placed on averages of this kind for 
the ])urpos(' of comparing difi’erent localities, and it may be that both (Calcutta and 
Bombay are in reality in a better sanitaiy position than Madras, though the difference 
is certaitdy not so great as the rates of mortality imply. 


The population of Madras has increased by 1 T50 pei- cent, since the census of 
1881. The rate of growth is highest in the fourth division, where the population 
is least crowd('d, and lowest in the second division, where the d('nsity is greatest. 
The absolute inerc-asc' is highest in the seventh division and lowest in the sixth. 






PRICE or FOOD GRAINS 1881-1891 
In Rupees per 10,000 Govt. Seers of SO Tolas each 
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Staietnent iltoicing the raruUion per rent, io Populatioh and Inhabited Hornet 
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fJHAFTKlt U. 

THE MOVEMENT OE THE POI'ULATIOX. 


(TABLE ILI 

67 . Before proceeding to discuss the statistics relating to the movement of 

^ the population, that is, its increase or decrease, it is 

Causes of increase or decrease of i i i j. i ■ / 1 > i i • i w i 

a population. ciosinible to oxamitK' hnetl3^ llu* causes whicli alTect tlu' 

movement and to nsctnlain the extent to AvliieU these 

causes lnivt‘ been present during’ the interval b(*i\v(‘(m tlu' last two (munierations. 

The population at the end of any ])eriod is equal to tin* population at tln^ 
beginning of the period, the gain by births and immigration, s* the loss 

by deaths and emigration. The number of births in any givaui population is affected 
in a varying degriH' by tlie facility with wliieli tli(‘ means of subsist encti can ia* 
obtained. If the (‘onditions of life are favourable, marriagt's and births are numer- 
ous; if, on lh(' otlu'r hand, there is dilliculty in obtaining those articles which are 
required to maintain tla* staudai'd of comfort, the marriage' and birth-i’afes both 
decline. Kven in a country like India where mairiagc' is a religioiiiN duty among 
the higher class(*s and a not unprofitable investment among tlu* lower, llu' niar- 
riag('-rat(.‘ is considc'rably aff(*ct(‘(l by variations in the pi*osp(?rity of the seasons, for 
every marriage' involves a conqiaiaitively largt' initial ('X})enditur(‘, which is not 
t'asily m(>‘t in peiaods of agricultural de])ression. Among I'ertaiii (‘astes, it is time, 
('V(MW girl must bt' inarritul, in tlie Eui‘oj)ean smisc' of the word, as soon as ahe 
r(»aclies tlu' ag<‘ of |)ubt‘rty, but thc'si* classes cionstituto only a small minority 
of the p(' 0 ])]e, and tlu'v are not so (piickly atle(‘t(*d by a bad liarvost, as the bulk of 
the population among wliom no such rule ()l)taiiis. 

Tlu' numlx'r of (l(‘a.ths is increased by the outbrcuik of ('pideinics of disease', 
such a,s cholera aaid smali-pox, and also by scarcity of food. When the scarcity 
amounts to a. famine, the death-rate goc's iij) enormously : its rise is not d\w so 
ranch to (h'aths from actual starvation as to the highor mortality from ordinary 
diseases resulting fi’om the debilitated state of the peoph*. 

68. Now ill the [H'riod ]881-I8!M, we have Jiad in the Madras Presid(*ncy a 

„ ^ , nunilx'r of good agricultural seasons, with a rainfall 

Nature of the seasons between 1 1 i / 1 i i- • - 

1881 and 1891. geiH'i'ully at)ove the avei-age and a fair immunity 

from widcspn^iul c|n(]cmics. 'I’lu'rc liiivo been lociil 
scarcities, one of wliicli, in tlie (Jan jam districi, was sc^rious enongli to b(‘ called a 
famine ; and then' have been local outbreaks of cholera, but taking the pnisidcncy 
as a whole, the conditions have bi'cn fairly vepresentatiA'O of ordinary Indian 
existoncc. Price's of food grains have, it is true, risen steadily since the official 
year 1883-84, but this is not so disadvantageous 1o (lie growth of population a.s at 
first siglit appears. To tin' ryots it is a distinct gain, for they liokl at a money 
rent fixed for thirty years, and .any rise in the money value of their surplus produce' 
is, therefore, so much clear profit. The jigricultural labourer and the village 
artizans arc, as a rule, (laid in grain, so that a rise in |)rico is of advantage to them 

also, as they can obtain for the surplus a larger sum of jiioiiey. Of course if the 

rise in price is due to a reduction in supplies, these advatitages dimini.sh and may 
disappear altogether, as there is less siu'iilus to sell; but harvests have on the 
whole been favourable during the decade we are now distmssing and the advance in 
prices must be ascribed to other causes thiiu reduced supply. This is not the pliico 
to discuss the nature of these causes, but otic of the most important is flic opening 
up of moans of commuiiicatioii which, by equalising prices, has brought advantage 
to f.armer and consumer alike. 

69 . Another factor in the I'atc of growtli of a population is the age of the 

Age character of the population. If ^ community consist s entirely of men and 

women at the reproductive ages, it is obvious that the 


Nature of the seasons between 
1881 and 1891. 


Chap. 11. 
para G7, 


Age character of the popnlation. 
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growth from new births will be relatively greater than in a community made up 
of people of all ages; and the paucity of old people in such a community produces 
a corresponding reduction in the number of deaths, as there are not so many old 
people to die. In the Madras population of 1881 there were relatively few children 
and old people, and this fact is of importance in considering the rate of increase 
since the census of that year. 

70. Turning now to emigration, I have obtained from Collectors of maritime 

districts statistics of the emigration and immigi*ation 
Emigfration and immigration. by .soa bolwocni the 18th February 1881 and the 26th 

February 1891 : — • 

NiiTJiLor ol (‘iriip^rauts liy 8oa tlu* consiis of 1881 and that oi 1891 . . 98(1,114 

Nuiiihor of immip^raiitw l>y soa in tho Kaiiu* ju-riod . . . . • . • • 752,488 

Not loHH of ]>opulation . . . . . . . . • • • • • • • • 227,626 


The statistics ar('. not complete, but the omissions are not large, and the total 
may Ixi accx'pted as sufficicaitly aecurat<\ TIkut is a certain amount of migi^ation 
by land, but Ihis is chiefly (‘onfimxl to jnovcummfs of the people living in border 
districts, and tliough the birth-place statistics show an a])])reciable net loss, I 
think it is safer to Ieav(» it out of account. 


71, The inci’case in the population ot‘ each district of the presidency since 
„ , ,, 1881 is shown in Tal)lo II. The limits of several 

xpanaiono a o districts hav(‘ h(*on changed since tlie census of 1881, 

and th(' old Bellary district has been dividend into, two — Bollary and Anantapur. 
The 1881 population given in liable II is in every cas(^ the ]) 0 ])uiation (mnmeratod 
in 1881 within the present limits. The annexed statcmient shows the transfers 
of population from district to district since 1881. The district of Anantapur 
was constituUxl before t lu^ pivparation of the r(‘})ort on the census of 1881, and its 
population was there shown separately, although in the tables it was included in 
that of Bellary. This district is, thei*efore, shown in the statement, as its present 
limits differ innn those to which the population given in the report nders. 


TiMv tho loHH and fff/'iH of I'ojialalion hij trniisff'r ,si?icc the rnims of^bSI. 
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• 8,308 tranafom-d to Cfunjnm nfs'cncy unil 1()5 to Hoiigal. 
X Tnmafom'd to Godfivari ngonoy. 

II Additions from Ilollary. 

Transfrrrod to North and South Areot. 

Additions from South A root . 

!i II Additions from Vizugapatum non-agency. 


t Transferred to Vizagapatam agoney. 

^ Tninsferred to Anantapur. 

A<lditioi\8 from Salem, 
tt Additions from Salem. 

Additions from Cianjam non-agoncy. 
Additions from Godavari non-agemey and 
Vizagapatoni agoney. 
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The only transfer beyond the presidency was from Ganjarn to the Puri district 
of Bengal; the population involved was 61 males and 54 females. In 1881 the 
feudatory states of Bangaii^alle and Sandiir were treated as parts of the British 
districts of Kurnool and Bellary respectively, and the figures for these states 
erroneously appear in the tables and report among the population of the British 
portion of the Madras Presidency. This error has been rectified in the present 
tables. The total population of British territory in 1881 as given in Table IT 
is, therefore, less than the figure given in the 1881 report and tables by the [»opu- 
lations of these two states and the 105 persons transferred to Bengal. 

72 . The interval between the census of 1881 and tliat of 1891 was 10*024 

years, and flu* i*etiiriis sliow that the 
population of the Madras rrcsidoncy has 
increased in tliat jieriod by 4,803,327 
persons, or 15*58 per cent. The males 
have increased by 2,3(51,99 t or 15*48 per 
cent., and tlu' females by 2,441,333 or 
15*<58 ]u‘!' cent. The aiiinial rate of in- 
cr(‘ase is 1 *455 per cent., and, if this rate 
wtTe maintained, tin' [lopulatioii would 
double itself in sUglit ly under 48 years. 
The ratt' of merc^ase is liigli in com- 
parison with tliat of othei’ provinces 
and stall's in India, c'xcept Burma, 
Hombay and the iMyson* slate. There is no doiilu, too, that it is above the 
normal rat(' of iiK‘reas(‘ foi* tlu^ ]\l:i({?*as Presidency, for an (‘xamination of the details 
shows tliat the* rati* lias been largely affecte'd l»y the* famine of 1 S77- 78. I give 
1h*1ow statistics of the move‘m(*iit of the* |)()j)nlation in tlio dist lacts which were 
t’lassed as famine district.s by Mr. Melvor in tiie r(‘port on tlu* census of 1881 : — 



\'ariuti<»ti pn 

i-rni 

Numlu^v ol 

Fu)iiin<‘ nintriciH. 

' 1871 and 1881. 

• 

1881 UTifl 1891. 

porsona por 
Htjiiarc milo in 
1881. 

1 ' - 

Nclloiv 

- li ar 

-b 1990 

139 


- 17(>3 

^ 13‘47 

120 

Kurnool 

- 25-8f) 

+ 90 62 

00 

liollnrv 

- 2o :h- 

b 24>74 

122 

Anat»tapur 

- U)07 

+ 17-20 

lU 

' Nortli Ai'coi , , 

- 

-b 19-62 

230 

1 

Sulom 

- I8m;h 

! + 28*21 

212 

i 


- no'i 

+ 20 94 

1 

211 

.Matluru 

- -132 

^ 20*28 

1 

240 

'I’uthl 

- i2 rti 

i 

+ ao’ii 

1 1 

1 70 

Total (»f noii-famirto diRtriotp 

+ 7U1 

-1 12*86 i 

2(13 


Incioase of the population since 1861. 


1 Koto ol' inon'aMo in otlior provinocK. * 

P(‘i- ff'nt 

Madras 

1668 

' ilottiOay .. ! 

1 1 i:> 

’ Hoiigal ... 1 

0-80 

j North- Wo8i Piuviiioob and Oinih , 

<»'34 

j Pun jail .. 1 

10 74 

; Cent ml Provinceb j 

o»a 

‘ Hurnia ! 

21 07 

.My boro . . j 

1 S 00 

KnglHtid and Walo.v 1 

1 1 8r» 


73. The effect of the famine wuh to kill off the young and the old more than 

the rest of the population and to further depress the 
proportion of children by the chock which was given to 
births. Thus in the famine districts a high proportion 
of the population was at the reproductive ages during the ten years 1881-91, while 
the proportion of old people Avas comparatively low, and as already explained, 
this would lead to a largo addition by new births, or leather tho survivors of new 
births ; and tho loss by death at the liigher ages would be relatively small. The 
following statement shows the number at each age-period in every 10,000 of the 
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Ohap. II. population of famine and non-famine districts, excluding the agency tracts, 
para. 74. according to the census of 1 881 : — 

xJwiriii;/ fuir- di^tvibution in 1881 of 10,o00 per^onn of mch m- in famine and 
iion^fuminc dintrict^. 



Males. 

Females. 

Ak‘- 





— 



PamiiH*. j 

Non-faminr. 

Fam’ne. 

Noil-famine 

U- 4 . 

1.062 

1,303 

1,100 

1,'404 

5— ,. 

1.866 

1,300 

1,368 

1,348 

! 10 11 ... 

1.896 

l,27o 

1,228 

1,071 

IT) -l‘J 

872 

870 

762 

828 

20—24 .. 

877 

782 

1,036 

035 

1 2n -20 

84& 

HJG 

888 

803 

1 :u . . j 

967 

8-46 

996 

885 

: 1 

684 1 

1 

r>t;o 

607 

475 

. 1 
1 10- -14 . ... j 

676 ! 

1 

031 ! 

686 

; 044 

1 .15 -111 . 

327 1 

33U 

291 

280 

1 50 54 

j 

407 

t 

478 

175 

5t> — «>0 

166 

177 : 

144 

157 

1 Od tV *iV( 1- 

437 1 

i 

1 

637 

1121 ; 

Total 

10,000 i 

1 ^ 

lO,U0d 

10,000 

10,00(1 


In tli<' faniiiu' districts, out of every 10,00o males, d,3]:> wore betwoeu the 
ages of 20 ami 40 in 1881, while in tlie non-famine districts the iiuml)er was only 
3,011 ; and out of ('very 10,0(M* females, tliere W('re 3, ,(172 l)etw('(ni the ages of 15 
and 35 as against 3,511 in the non-fuinim disirict.s. If W(‘ take the jK'riod 10- -30 
for females, which is |»('rhaps a hetler one for the present ])iirpose than 15 — 35, tlie 
disparity is even greater, the nundjers being for famine districts 3,90l' ami for 
non-famine 3,097. Again in tins case of the old peoph' W(' find that there were in 
every ]0,000 males of the poi»ulation of famine tracts only I,0o0 of 50 years of age 
and upwards in 1881, wliilein non-famini' areas there were 1,120. The dispaiity is 
almost ('(puilly great in tlie ease of females, the numla'rs being 1,154 in the famim; 
and 1,258 in the non-famine areas. It i.s, I think, clear from these figures that the 
great relative growth of the population of the famine districts is largely due to the 
ago-charact(‘r of that population ; but. the variations in the district figures point to 
tlie existenci' of other c.ausi’s as well, and it is not dillieult to show that the com- 
parativi'ly low specific population of these districts has been fa v'ourablc to expansion 
under the stimulus of a series of fairly good .seasons. The greatest density in the 
famiiu' area was found in Madura, whore there were 240 persons to the sipiare 
mile in 1881. The only non-famine districts which had less than 300 pt'r.sons to 
the sipiare mile in 1881 are Kistna, Nflgiris and South Canara, but in Kistna the 
rate of increase has.been very high, wdiile Nilgii’is and South Canara contain such 
a large proportion of mountain and forest thatj^the density is made to appear 
considerably lower than it. really is. 


74. Among the non-famine districts, Kistna and South Arcot shoAv high rates 

of increase, the population of the former having ad- 
faiSMriou!”*"”'’*” ^’a^ced by 19-83 per cent, and that of the latter by 

19-12 per cent. It is significant that Kistna is the 
only non-famine district, except the Nilgiris, in which there were less than 200 
persons to the S(pmre mile in 1881. There was, therefore, plenty of room for 
expansion, and the growth of the population has probably been stimidated, to 
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some extent, by the opening of the Bellary-Kistna State Railway and the extension Chap. II 
of the Nizam’s line to Bezvada. It is noteworthy that in this district the proper- para. 77 
tion of people at the reproductive ages was considerablj’^ below, and the proportion 
at the higher ages considerably above, the average for the presidency, and the high 
rate of increase must therefore be duo in part to itnmigration. This conclusion is 
supported by the birth-place statistics. 

In South Arcot there were 348 persons to the square mile in 1881, but the 
extent of occupied land has increased by 17‘42 per cent, in the last decade, so 
there was evidently plenty of room. This district has reaped groat benefits, of late 

{ real’s by the growth of the trade in ground-nuts, w^hich paying product is now 
argely cultivated. There is no evidence of any inigmtioii from other districts to 
South Arcot. 


75. The Agency Tracts show a very high rate of increase (24’17 per cent.), 

. ^ ^ , but this may confidently be ascribed, to better enumer- 

Inoreaie m the Agency tracts, , . , , x i* j. i 

ation, as the axTangemeiits tor the census wore morc^ 

elaborate and detailed on the present than on previous occasions. This area is, 

however, very sparsely populated, and tlio real rate of increase is probably a 

high one. 


76, The district which shows the lowest rate of increase is Tanjore, where the 

population has advanced by only 1*50 per cent. This 
of increase in ^ig^rict has, liowcvcr, lost* 97,2157 persons by emigra- 
tion by sea in the ten years, and if these be added to the' 
increase shown by the census, the actual rate of growth is found to be 9*12 per 
cent. The density of Tanjore in 1881 was 575 persons to the scpiaro mile, and by 
1891 it had risen to GOl persons to that area. It. is natural, therefore, that th(‘ 
people should be foi’ced to emigrate, and an examination of the figures for each taluk 
sliow's that the increase is highest iu those three taluks in which the density is 
low'ost. Thns Pattukkdttai taluk has only persons to the square mile, and the 
po])ulation has increased by 15'()S per cent.; in Tiruttiiraipiindi taluk the density is 
372 and the rate of increase 8*G1 per cent. ; in the Tanjore taluk the figures arc, 
rcsjx'ctively, 595 per squai’o mile and G*55 per cent. , 

77. Ganjam is th(^ only other district iu which the rate of increase was very 

low', vi/., 5-98 per cent. But if the not loss by emi- 
Low rate-.! in o.»jam. (70,080) bc takcu into accoui.t, the rate of 

growth becomes 10 05 per cent. The famine which was severely felt in p.’irts 
of this district in 1888-89, produced a great rise in the death-rate, the increased 
mortality from cholera being especially high. The following table is taken from 
statements specially prepared in connection with the Ganjam famine, the year 
adopted being from 1st October to 30th Heptember : — 


• 



Year. 

Total dt'aUiB. 

from cholera. 

1883-H-i 

16,827 

85 

1884^85 

19,9 J 7 

4,231 

1885-86 

16,223 

427 

188r* 87 

19,4<>4 

178 

1887-88 

19,178 

502 

Average 1883-88 

18,882 

1,097 

1888-89 . 1 

38,826 

1 

14, on j 


It is not pretended that the figures entered in the death registers repre- 
sent the absolute number of deaths, and in the Ganjam district, with its many 
zeminddri estates (where registration is said to be practically nil), the statistics are 
especially defective. On the other hand “ more attention is paid to registration in 
famine seasons than in ordinary ones, and the effect of this must bo to increase the 
apparent death-rates in years of distress so as to render any comparison of these 
rates with those of other years wholly misleading.” If the census statistics of 1881 
and 1891 were accurate, and if the rate of increase from 1881 to the time of the 
famine wore known, it would be possible to state precisely the loss by death and 

12 
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diraiTiislied births caused by the famine ; but unfortunately we have not this neces- 
sary information, grave doubts having been thrown on the accuracy of the census 
of J881. Mr. Leman, who was Collector of the distinct at the time, reported that 
the giuieral accuracy of the census was more than doubtful. Mr. G. Stokes, the 
Superintendent of Census Operations, stated that the census of Ganjam had been 
‘ the worst done in the presidency.’ Mr. Horsfall, tlie Collector at the time of the 
famine, also noted the same fact in his report on the famine. “ The census of 
1881,” he wrote, “ was very imperfcclly curried out in outlying portions of the 
district and the population much understated. The fact was repeatedly noticed by 
divisional officers and the truth of it verified by my personally taking the census of 
several villages.” Taking the figures, however, as they stand, and assuming that 
the Ganjam population would have grown at the same rate as the average of Visoaga- 
patam, Godavari, Malabar and Houth Canara, which, with Ganjam, make the five 
disti’icts taken by Mr. Hardy in 1881 for the purpose of calculating the normal 
growth of the pojuilation of the presidency, the Ganjam population in 1891 should 
have been 1,674,942. The actual population, including the net loss by emigration, 
was 1,669,566, so, according to this calculation, the total loss due to the famine was 
1 5,679 jiersons, a number wliich is obviously t oo low. If we take the rate of growth 
of all t he non-famine districts except Ganjam and the agency tracts, wo find that 
the population of Ganjam on the 26th February 1891 should have been 1,698,576. 
This gives t he deficiency as 69,016, which may, I think, be accepted as the minimum 
loss att,ribut,ablc to the famine and the accompanying cholera epidemic. This loss 
consists partly of an excess of deaths and partly of a falling off in the number of 
births, but how much of it shoidd be ascribed to each cause it is impossible to say. 
That the birth-rate did decline is proved unmistakeably by tlm age returns, which 
will be discussed in Chapter IV. 


78. The population of Ouddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur is still 

below what it was in 1871. The population of Halom 
™ isn ».■,» l, wo, 995 , in WOl it appear* as 
1,962,591, but between 1881 and 1891 certain tracts 
were transferred to North and South Arcot. The population of this area in 1881 
was 6,680, and in 1891 it must have been something more than this. If, therefore, 
we take the ])opulation in 1891 of the Salem district as it was constituted in 1871, 
there has been a slight increase. 


79. In Volume III of the Report on the Census of 1881 Mr. Gabriel Stokes 

» calculatiou of the normal rate of growth of the 
Madras population. His work is iiased upon the quin- 
quennial eonsuses between the years 1851 and 1867. From these he finds, by inter- 
polation, tlie population on the 1st May 1859, the central date of the period, and 
l)y comparing this wit h the population on the 1st May 1851, he finds the rate of 
increase to bo 0'786 por cent, per annum. If, Iiowover, the populations of 1851 
and 1867 bo taken as tlie basis of the calculation, the annual rate of increase 
becomes 1'186 per cent. Mr. Hardy took the populations of five districts, viz., 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Goddvari, Maiabar and South Canara, -which had suffered 
least from the famine, and making adjustments to meet the diminished birth-rate 
due to tiio famine, he obtained 1’18 per cent, as the normal annual rate of increase 
for males — a result, it will be soon, practically identical Avith that deduced from a 
comparison of the populations of 1851 and 1867. For the period between 1871 
and 1881 these five districts showed an annual increase of only 0‘096 por cent., and 
combining this Avitb the rate for a uon-famiiie period, Mr. Hardy gets a rate of 
0’795 per cent, per annum for famine and non-famine times together. Lastly, 
taking the popidation of the whole presidency, famine as well as non-famine dis- 
tricts, Ml-. Hardy calculated the rate of increase to be about 5^ per mille. Tho 
numbors wliicli this gentleman finally gives are as follow : — 


Fov tlio wliolo province over a long period 

Five non-famine districts 

Five non-famine periods 


i^xuiQHl incroase 
p«r millo. 

6 

8 

12 
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So much of the calculation as is based on the population of the tire districts Chap. II. 
requires to bo corrected for an (U’ror in the comparison of the figures for 1881 para. Sl< 
with those for 1871 which appears to have been overlooked by Mr. Hardy. I 
refer to the fact that the limits of the districts of Gan jam, Mizagapatam and 
Malabar wore larger in 1871 than in 1881, while the Goddvari district was larger 
in 1881 than in 1871. The 1871 population of Ganjam .should on thi.s account have 
been reduced by 22,073, Precise figures for Vizagapatam are not obtainable, but 
the population of the area included in 1871 but e.vcluded in 1881 cannot, have been 
less than 200,000. The population in 1881 of that part of Malabar which had 
been transferred to the Nflgiris since 1871 was 25,4-R), and the population of the 
tracts newly added to the Godavari district was 37),(i50. Nor was any .iccount 
taken of the loss by emigration, though, judging by the figures for the past ten 
years, this must, have been considerable. The md. result of these (UTors must have 
been to reduce the dilToronce between the 1881 male population and that of 1871 
by some 100,000. The total diffiuvmce. between the populations (males) adopted by 
Mr. Hardy is only 30,oo0, so that the omission to make the corrections here referred 
to seriously afl’ects his results. It is, therefore, somewhat remaihable that in the 
calculations given below, based on a co!npa.ri.sou of the )ioi)ulations of 1871, 1881 
and 1891, 1 obtain rates of increase which differ Init litth* from his. 

80. Tlie population of th.e non-famine districts (exeliiding Ganjam, which 

has 8uff('rcd from famine, and tin- agency tr.acts, in 
Rate of inorea.. in a non-famine enumeration in 18Sl Was prol. ably defective) 

was 10,(190,825 in 1881 and 18,828, lot in 1891. The 
net loss of tlu'se districts by emigration during tlie ten years amounts to 81,288, 
and if this lie taken into account, the 1891 population becomes 18,909,392. The 
interval between the two enumerations was 10‘024 years, so we get 

10 02-1 X log (1 -f r) = lug 18,90!h;{92— log 1 0,600,820 
r=-or2to 


'I'hus for a non-famine period the normal rate of growth will bo 12’ t9 per 
mille per annum. The relative increase of the population since 1881 has no 
doulit been I’aised evmi.iu non-famine districts by the effect of the famine, but, on 
the other hand, these non-famine districts are innch more densely jiojmlated than 
the famine tracts, and T do not think that 12 jtef mille per annum is at all too 
high a figure to take for the increase of the population of the whole presidency 
in normal times. As already stated the quinquennial censuses, according to my 
calculation, give a rate of increase of ll'Sfi per mille per annum fora period 
which was by no means entirely favoui’able to agricultural ojierations. 


81. 1 vvill now compare the populations of non-famine districts as enumomtod 

in 1871 and 1891. Owing te the imjrossibility of ascer- 
tri^8overTi7ng*^”riX'^“““* bdniiig the actual limits of the Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam districts in 1871, I reject the populations of 
those districts and of the agency tracts attached to them. The taluks of Bluidrd- 
chalam and lliikapallc in the Godavari agency tracts did not form part of the 
Madras Presidency in 1871, so their population must bo ilcdueted. As the bulk of 
the remainder of the present agency area of this district wiis formed out of the 
ordinary or regulation district since 1871,1 include it in the non-famine tracts. 
There have been minor transfers of territory from famine to non-famine districts 
and vice verm, but these arc insignificant in their not result. The census of 1871 
W'as defective as regards the enumeration of the floating population, the total 
omission being estimated by Mr. McTver at 501,329, and on the assumption th.at the 
omissions were equally distributed over all districts, the number omitted in the 
districts taken for comparison would bo 225,837. The net loss owing to emigration 
by sea from these districts between the 18th February 1881 and the 2Gth February 
1891 was 83,038. I have no statistics of the emigration from and immigration 
into these districts between the 15th November 1871 and the 17th February 1881, 
but assuming that it was at about the same rate as in the next ten years, the total 
net loss by emigration between the census of 1871 and that of 1891 may be safely 
put at 160,000. This number must bo added to the population of 1891. I do not 
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iriiike any correction for females omitted, as in the selected districts the deficiency 
of females is not great. We thus get the following results ; — 


! Po])nlatioii by cx-hruh of 


Diatricts. | 


1871. 

1891. 


(iddavari* 

KiatTih 

Madras ... 

...... 

Kflffiria 

South AiTot 

Tanjoro 

Trichinopoly 

Tiniiovolly 

Malabar 

South Canara 



1,502,0;10 

1,462,374 

397,652 

938,184 

49,501 

1,755,817 

1,973,731 

1,200,408 

1,(;93,959 

2,201,250 

918,302 

2,036,446 

1,866,682 

462,618 

1,186,928 

99,797 

2,162,861 

2,228,114 

1,872,717 

1,916,095 

2,662,666 

1,056,081 

Total 

Add population omittod in 1871 

Add n<‘|. loHfl by Roa oinigration hotwcon 
* 1871 and 1801 

14,234,077 

225,837 

16,969,694 

160,000 

Total ... 

14,459,914 

17,129,694 


* IiH'ludfH population of ageuoy tractn, oxot'pt Blmdraohahiiu and llokapallo. 


The interval between the two enumerations was 19*280 years. Thus 
14,459,914 X (1 17,129,ti94 

19-285xU)g (Ur) = log 17,129,694— log 14,459,914 
r =*00882 

In other words the* rate of increase in these districts during a. period of 19| 
years, in which occurred one of the most disastrous famines ever known, hut which 
was otlu.'rwise fairly typical, was 8*82 per mille per annum. Tliis is nearly 1 per 
mille above Mr. Hardy’s rate for the five districts during sin extended period, 
including tlie faraiue years 1877 and 1878. 

82. Finally w(( may compare the j)opulation of the whoh' presidency as enu- 

merated in 1871 and 1891, For 1871 1 adopt Mr. 
pwidTOVy™ort^ingT«rioA^ '^''*** Mclvor’s Corrected population given on page 24 of the 

Census Report for 1881. The corrections made by him 
are for females and floating population, the enumeration of which classes he esti- 
mates to have been defective to the extent of 848,579 individuals. The population 
ot 1871 thus becomes 82,44(.),45] . From the 1891 population, the number of people 
enumerated in the J11iadr.^.clialain and Rdkapalle talnks must be deducted, while 
the not loss from emigi’ation l)y sea must be added to it. Mr. Stokes calculated 
this loss to he 220,24.3 between the Ist l^ovemher 1870 and the 1st November 1880, 
but he was not able to obtain statistics for emigration to, and immigration from, 
Burma, which, during the past decade, has been considerable. Between the 18th 
February 1881 and the 20th February 1891, the net loss from emigration by sea 
was, as already stated, 227,020, and seeing that the grf)at famine must have hirgely 
stimulated emigration, it is, I think, reasonable to take the whole loss by emigra- 
tion between 1871 and 1891 to bo 500,000 persons. For purposes of comparison, 
therefore, the population of 1891 is 30,088,104. The increase in the 19J years 
is accordingly 4,018,552 or 12*53 per cent., and the annual rate of growth is 
0*14 per mille. This result is higher than that arrived at by Mr, Hardy on other 
and less complete data; he calculated the average rate of increase (for males only) 
during a period of about 25 years ending with February 1881 to be 5^ per mille 
per annum. 

83. The results arrived at may* now bo summed u|). In normal times, un- 

snmmary affected either by famine or the rebound from the 

effects of famine, the population of the Madras Presi- 
dency will increase by about 12^ per mille per annum. The occurrence of a severe 




BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

B«tw««n 18th February 1881 and 28th Fabruary 18D1 



Tha column for aaoh yaar rapraaanta tha numbar of birth* rairlatarad' In that yaar, and tha 
•haded portion of each column rapraaant* tha numbar of daath* raalstarad In tha yaar. Tha 
unshaded portion of tha column, tharafora repreeant* the axce** of birth* over death* or 
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famine would depress the rate of increase in tracts not direetly affected to about Chap. IL 

9 per jnille per annum, while its effect in the are«a directly iniplicate*d would be para. 85. 
to convert the increase into a decrease. But the recuperative power of the 

people is very great, and takiug long periods, with recurring famines of more 
or less severity, tlie population is found to be a progressive one with a I'ate of 
growth of not loss than 6 per mille pei* annum. This last, it may be observed, 
is the rate adopted by Mr. Hardy. 

84. In estimating the rate of increase during the decade 1891-1901 account 

must be taken of the fact that a considerable pro- 
i8W4»oi? increaw during poi*tion of the fathers and mothers of that ))eriod are 

the survivors of the children under tt*u years of age 
in 1881, and that tlu*ir numbers are below the average for their age-period owing 
to the especially seven) effects of the famine on young children and to the clu'ck 
given to the birth-rate. On the other liand the proj)ort.ion of wives at tlu‘ child- 
bearing ages is rather higher now than in 1881, so the deficiency at the ages 
mentioned above may not be felt until late in the prt'senl deeade. Bnt tlie h.ss 
from deaths at the liighei’ ages will be gi'eat<M*, ami taking all the cirennistamu's 
into eonsideration, it seems to me probable that tlu* rate of increase will not excied 

10 per mille [xn* annum. 


85. In concluding this s(‘etion of tin* i-e])ort, it will be of interest to compare 
j ^ .V . the census r(\snlts with those su])plie*l b\ the statisti(*s 

obtained from tlie registi'rsot birtJis and diatlis. 1 li(‘ 
registration of births and deaths in miinici]>:il towns is nmdt^ In th(‘ mnnicijial 
unthorities, and elsewhere the duty is (‘iitrusted to the village aceonntaiitu In 
municijial areas householders are bound by law to repon births and (l(‘aths occur- 
ring ill their houses, but no such obligation is iiii|)osed on the villager, and tlu^ 
accountant is re(juii’ed to obtain the* inforniution as b(‘st lie can. In small villages 
this is not difficult, but, in thoS(‘ containing more than 1,000 inhabitants, lli(‘re 
must bf‘ a nnnib(‘r of deaths and births whicdi never come to the notiei* of the rt‘- 
gist-ei'ing officin*, howe\(‘i* energetic he may b(‘ in endeavouring to mak(‘ his r(‘gist(n* 
complete and accurate ; and as in a larg(‘ number of cases the villagi^ a-ccouiitant is 
actuated by no sucli desire, it follows that the number of omissions is largi‘. The 
ri'cord is most incomplete in /einindari areas when* the village accountants are 
under little control, but the inaccuracy is great every wlieiv' as will appiOT from tlie 
following figures. The statistics for Anantai>ur and Bell;ii*y cannot be separated, 
as until the middle of 1882 these two districts formed th(‘ old district of Bellary. 


Bii'lh’i anil Ih'iilli-s. 


i 

Uif-’t riclH. 

llirtliH. 

Iloat hs. 

Kxcomm of 
birtliH over 
(lout Its. 

liu'r<‘as,- of 
popiilat ion by 

rt'IlKUK. 

Ganjutti ... 1 

1 


1 I 

1 :il,lii7 

1 J 7.4(11. 

Vizaj^Hputaiii . . 


2.47.8Ge 

! 7."), 400 

421,708 

(jodavnri ... 



i 25, no 

284, il 4 

Kint na 


.•iao.:iK7 

1 170..2O0 

407,102 

N(?llorr 1 


178,428 ! 

I 120,820 

244,. 5(H) 

Caddapali 1 

;hl7,72d 

227.1,‘ih j 

I|0,.507 

151,044 

KurtHiol 1 

1 2d‘.»,5ip 

1 7.4,772 

05,740 

140,200 

Bi'llary and Anflnt.a}»ur . . I 

1 oo.'i.ara 

•JbS.lKU i 

i 2o7,H.5l 

282,51 1 

MadraH 


ir*H.2.’'»7 i 

i 0,241 

l(;,07o 

Chingleput ... . 1 

.hKCUad j 

j 2ay,iK)3 1 

1 1.54,150 

155,547 

North Arcot 


1 ;t.72.',K)G 

* 204,118 

j 457,01 1. 

Salem 

r>,vi,07ii 

411, (iG7 

j 211, k>0 

j 400,070 

Coirnbatoif ., 

I8n,2d8 

, 204,021 

; 180,(;27 

1 317,140 

Ni'l^iriH 


1 1 1,002 

j 1,014 

8,704 j 

South Arcot 

' r>iii,7:)r, 

1 281,415 

1 121,411 

447,128 ' 

Taiijore 

r,i4.7M; 

510,205 

! 0.5,541 

07,005 1 

Trichi no poly 

.'<75, 1 

275, 1(K) 

! 1 00,085 

1.57,08^1. i 

Madura 


20,0,128 

J 40, IOC, 

440,724 ! 

Tinnevolly ... 


280,720 

10,4,224 

2 1C, ,448 1 

Malabar 


i 4^13,011 

120,318 1 

287,540 ; 

South Canurn 


214,042 

70,278 

00,.507 ' 

1 

Total, Mud ms Proaid one v 

8 . 280,610 1 

6 . 867,377 i 

2 , 423,183 1 

4 , 803,327 


13 
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Chan II I'l Cliinjiitn, Vizagapatara and Madura returns are not received 

para' 86.' fr.uu tlie wliole district and the figures in those cases do not, tlicrefore, admit of 
comparison witli the increase shown by the census. Omitting tliese districts, the 
net excess of births over deaths is 2,107,401 and tlie increase according to the 
census is 0,894,591. The difference between these two figures is 1,727,190, which 
is 44-05 per cent, of the census increase. Both births and deaths have been 
larg('ly undei'-stated, but. tin* omission is greater in the case of births. The co-efii- 
cient of error differs in different districts, and it would l>e a vain task to endeavour 
to calculate it. ^Pfie relative discrepancies are least in Ohingleput, Tanjore, 
South Canara and Oudda])ah, but it must be remcmibered that in this statement 
no account is taken of t he net lo.ss by emigration, and in Tanjore this has been 
considerable. According to these vital statistics the mean annual birth-rate in 
the Madras Presidency, excluding the agency tracts and the districts of Ganjam, 
Vi/.agapatara and Madura, has been about 28 per mille and the annual death-rate 
about 2(» per mille. Judging by the mortality returns for the Madras City and 
making a liberal allowance for the slightly mor<" healthy conditions found in rural 
tracts, the annual death-rate cannot have been less than 85 per mille, and the birth- 
rate must, therefore, have been about 50 pir mille. From these figures some idea 
can he gathered of the minimum rate of omission in the birth and death registers.* 


SfaU'S, 


'I’ravaiicoro 

(!ochin 

Malnliur 


Feudatory States. 


IncroaNo 
por coni. 


(>'52 

1210 


Aimnal raio 
of incroaso 
per coni. 

0082 

1H72 

llTil 


86. The most not icealdt; fact in the figures for the feudatory states is the 

low rate of increase in Ti-avancoro wheu 
compared with those of the adjoining 
state of Cochin and the British district of 
Malabar. The annual rate of increase 
of the Travancore population between 
1875 and 1881 was 0-66 per cent., while 
the population of (kjchin decreased at 
the rate of about 0-t»2 per cent, per 
annum during the same period, and that 
of Malabar increascnl at the rate of O’OO per cent, per annuiti in the 9] years 
between the census of 1871 and that of 1881. The large increase iii Cochin, which 
the present census discloses, may possibly be due to short counting in 1881, 
but. the census of Malabar i.s fjolieved to have been equally trustworthy on 
both occasions, and it is certainly remarkable to find so low a rate of increase 
in 1’ravHiicore between 1881 and 1891. In connection with this I may notice 
here the groat change which has taken place in the proportion of the sexes 
in Travancore according to the census of 1891. In 1881 there wore in this state 
1,006 fi'inales to every 1,000 males, but tliei enumeration of 1891 gives only 982 
females to 1,000 of the opposite sex. The local (kmsus officer suggt^sts that this 
may have been caused by a severe cholera epidemic in South Travancore but ho 
admits tlial. there is no evidence that this produced a greater mortality among 
females than among males, and 1 fear we must attribute the great variation in the 
proportion to the omission of females in 1891. In the section on the proportion 
of tlu! sexes I shall give other reasons for the conclusion that females have been 
largely omitted. If the relation found to exist in 1881 had beeTi maintained, there 
would have been 80,836 more females than the number actually enumerated at the 
recent census, and the increase of the population would have been 7*80 per cent. 
EAam this rate of growth is comparatively low. 


The state of Pudukuta suffered severely from the famine of 1877- 78, and 
the high rate of increase in that state (23’49 per cent.) is due to the same circum- 
stances as those already mentioned in connection with the Madras famine districts. 


The little states of Banganapalle and Sandiir show lower rates of growth 
than the British districts which surround them, but the areas and populations of 
these states are so small that very slight changes in the absolute numbers would 
largely afifect the relative results. 


* The subject of birth and death rates is discussed in greater detail in Chapter TV. 
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• For the purpose of this statement Animists have becu treated as Hindus. 

t The Jains shown in Table VI in districts other than Bellary, North Arcot. South Arcot and South Canara are included under Others in this statement. 
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RKI.IGION. 


CHAPTKR 111. 

UKLiaiOM. 

'TAULE8 VI ANI> A.) 

87. Boforo ])ro('.eeding to dincuss the statistics relating to religion, I ])ro|)ose 

to give an aecoimt of the ])rinci})al creeds that have 
Introductory. returned, and, in particular, to endeavour to 

indicate what is meant by the tei-m ‘ Hindu.’ J shall begin with an examination 
of the I'cligions ideas of those people who have been shown in the censns tables 
under the head ot Animist ic, and then pass on to a, con.sideration of the various 
eloraents — of which the moat iin]»ortant is closely allied to tmimism- of the religion 
which goes by the very wide name of Hindu. .4 short notict' ol tlu! Musalniaiis, 
the chief Ohri.stiun missions, including that rmuarkable outjiost of Christianity, 
the so-called Syrian Church of Malabar, and of the Jews of (hichin will conclude 
the first section of the chapter. In the second section the statistics of (>ach 
religion will lx; discussed in detail, and in tin' concluding section I shall deal with 
the figures relating to the ac'Cts ot Ilintlus and Christians. 

Section I.— Account of the Chief Religions. 

88. The tia’in ‘Animistic’ was suggested by the Census Comniis.sioner to 

denote the religion of those fon-st and hill tribes 
AnimUtic Boiigion. wlio.se religions b<*li(ds show no traci* of orthodox 

Hinduism. In 1881 this religion was called ‘ aboriginal,’ an exjiressiou to which 
objection has been taken on the ground that tlu're are many aboriginal tribes who 
aro recognized to bt^ Hindus by religion.* But the term ‘animistic ’ is equally oj)en 
to the objection that there are nuiny peoitle, invaria.bly reg.arded as Hindus whose 
r(>al rcdigion is almost pure .inimism. 1 take ‘Animism’ to mean a belief in the 
existence of souls, witli the addition that afU'r death the soul remains in the 
neighbourhood in which it dwelt when incarnate and is active for good and evil. 
The souls of (haul ancestors must be worship]»e<l and jerovided with sacrifices of 
animals ami olferings of other kinds of food, or othei wise evil will befall the living 
members of the family to which tin; soul belonged. But more concisely Animism 
may be said to be the belief whieh holds the souls of the dead to bo the gods of the 
living. AnotluT di'fitiition, (pioted by Mr. 11. H. Kisley from 'I'iele’s of 

thr ll'ixioni of Avrii'iil l{rl!tjioiis, is as follows: “ ’I'he belief in the (^xistmice of 
souls or spirits of which only tJic powerful — those on which man feels himstdf 
dependent, and before which he stands in aw( — acejuire the rank of divim' hi'ings 
and become objects of worship.”t This hardly goes far enough, for the propitia- 
tion (d' all the spirits of the dea.d to prevent their doing evil, is clearly a feature of 
Animism. 'I.'he ])ro])itiation may, and generally do(‘s, take the form of a single si't 
of et'remonic's shortly after dc'at.h and not of continuous worshi]), but it is believed 
that if the [iropitiat ion wen' omit.ted the spirit would bring 1, rouble and misfortunes 
•on the living. 

In the 1881 census tables for Madras no record is found of persons of abori- 
ginal religion, and this fact Avas animadvei+ed upon by the tJensus (lomtnissioner, 
who wrote as follows ■ 

‘‘ ^Madras . . . does not. show a single aboriginal in the religious classification, 
but it is unque.stionable that in the Nflgiris there are races who, if they profess 
any religion at all, are n ature worshippt'rs, and not Hindus, Muhammadans or any 
one of tiio religions sho wn in the Madras tables.’’^ 


• Jitmhau Ct'HauK 18HI, p. ‘U), 

f The Trihen and Casles nf by R. U. Rieloy, vol. ii, p. 18. 

X Report on the Census of Bntish Indui^ 1881, p. 18. 
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Th<? following diroctioii was ti(*cordingly issuoil foi* the guidance of super* 
visors 111 insti uctiiig eiiuiiioiators how t>o till up the vidigioii (*tdunin of tlie 
schedule : 

“ In th(' case of forest or hill tribes wdio are not Hindus, Muliaminadaiis, .'ce., 
the name of the tribe should b(> entered, a.N Ohrnt::H^ Tinln, KkomL 


As a nisult of this instruction \v«‘ have 17L\S()S ptu-.^Ons \vlios(‘ tribal nanu* was 
(Uiten^d in the ]‘eligion column and wdios(‘ !•(digi(m has, tliiTefore, bc»m shown in 
the tables as Auiuiistic. In (*very cas(* a. coiisidtu’able pi(>|)ort ion of tlicsi^ ti’ibrs 
lias retui’iied Hindu as the religicm and 1, theridore, givi' in tlu* marginal statimieiil 

tlu‘ nnmlHU's shown umh'r Animistic 
and Hindu ri‘sp(rt ively. It will br 
seen that the hulk ol tlu' jiersous slues u 
as Animistic arc Kliouds, Sasai’as and 
♦bltajius, and that a strong miiuuats of 
(*ach of these tribf's. in tlu' cast* of tlu' 
Iasi named amouutini:): to ucai’ly oue-h.alf, 
are la'lurmal as pja)tc>*iing the Hindu 
r(‘ligioii. 'IMiis Is no doubt corrt_‘c(, as 
Hinduism is gradually altractiiig tlu‘sc wild ra(‘t‘S ami wdll in time Ixa'oiU'' tin* 
religion of all of them. Tliis fact has been discuss(*d at Icugtli in Sir Alfiaal 
JiVall's J.s*/u//c Sfinlirs and in tin* (’ciisus Iteports of ISSI, and it is tli(‘r<‘fore 
sufficimit to m(‘r(*ly immtiou it tuna*. 

!t must not b(‘ sii])[)os(‘d that the aliove ligurt‘> ri'alls i‘(‘piaseiit ilu* iiuml.x*]* of 
p(U*s(.ms wdio might [)rop(*rly lie classed as Animistic, or as not beioiiging tt> any of 
tin* i‘ceogni/(‘d religions of tin* Kmpii'c. 'Pln^ list dot^s not include tin* Tialas, wdi(> 
wan* ri*tni’ned as Hindus, nor any of the* w'ild niccs living in tlu* foia‘sts of tin* 
'\V(*st(*rn (jliats. l'’ln^ ont-easte classics again -the Paraiyans, Pallans, Mulas, 
('h(*rumaiis, Hol(‘yas, &c., -who an* not a, Howard access to Himln tcmph*s, hasa*, 
not wit listandiiig, all r(*tunie(l tliemselves as Hindus. And evc'ii many wdiosi* elann 
to the title of Hindu would lx* nnivei’sally admit.tt‘<l, hold beli(*fs wdiieli are much 
iiean*!* Animism tlian Hinduism, as wall be shovrn in the aeixmnt of t,ln* latlt*!* 
religion. It is, in fact, almost imjiossibh* to draw* tin* lim* l)(*twa‘(*n tin* two 
religions, and I doubt whether any nstd'nl [lurposi* is S(*r\aHl l)y tin* attempt- to 
do so. 
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89. A full afcduiit of tlic 


religion 


Boligion of the Khonds. 


of tin* Klionds is giv(‘u by Major Mac- 
pln'i'son, who s(*rved among them in conii(*etion with 
llie suppression of tin* custom of Innnan sae.]*iti(*es ; 
but fo'nera] Campbell, whose (‘xperienee of thcsi^ p(*o])le was (piite as extensive* as 
iVIacpherson’s, d(*cla]*es that the latter wms dHceived by his Ilindn infoiaiiants a,nd 
that t.he r(*ligiuus syst(*m of tin* Khonds is liy no nn*ans so (*laborat(* as 1-hat des- 
cribed by him. This is tin* view^ tak(*ii by tin* wriU*rs of tin* (Janjam and Vi/.aga- 
patarn Manuals, and it is sn]iporl(*d by the account of tin* Khond religion giv(*n In 
Mr. Stevenson, (Commissioner of Cumsur in 1837.* Tln^ Khond deities, as (*iinm(*- 
rated by Mi*. Stevenson, are ( I ) Saciiri-itnninifa^ a forest goddess ; (2 ^ Jara , 
the village goddess; (3) theii* favonrib* god; ( t) the 

rain goddess; (5) Tfnht^jHniiufid, llie (*arth goikless ; and (b) nhuruui^iiirnid^ wdiose 
particular position is not descri]jed.+ Tliese ditfer considerably from tin* (hiities 
mentioned by Macphei’son, but distinct evidenct* of nature w'orshi)) is fiirnish(*d liy 
both lists. Jard-]fd'inni and Ta(hj-‘j)nutn(fd appear to be the sann* as Bdru-pcudd, the 
sun god, and TdrI, the eai’th goddess It is to the* lattei' that human saeritie(‘R 
wore made, and tliough the votaries of UdVd-pednii jirofessed abliorri'iie-e of tliis 
rite, they w^ere but little more humane tliemsi*lves, foi' tin* practice of female 
infanticide was common among them. To all observers of lln^ Klnmd j*elig*ioij tlie 
barbarous rite of human sacritice loomed so largi^ tliat but little iiolici* was taken of 
the lesser gods and tlndr worship. 1 am not able, thercdorc^, to giv(* an account of 
the origin of these gods, or to say wdiethor any of them are the deifi(*d spirits of 
departed Khonds. Colonel Dalton, following Macplierson, says tliese gods “are 


♦ Madras Jnurtifil of Liternturr and Srirnre, 1837, vol. iv, pp. 17-46. 


t Jh., p. 41. 
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the (losctnHlauls of liuniaii beings who resisted evil,” but this statement must be 
received with caution. “ They are now,” he pfoes on to say, “ the presiding spirits 
ov(}r villages, hills, streams, tanks, fountains, houses, forests, ravines and orchards.”* 
There is, however, a distinct trace of animism, in its wider sense, in the funeral 
c(*remonios. day aftei* the body is burnt a little cooked rice is placed on the 

site of the pyre and an incantation is then pronounced requesting the spirit of the 
deci'asod to (^at and <‘njoy jtself, ainl not to change itself into a devil or a tiger and 
thus bring trouble to the survivors in the village. + 

90. An (‘xeellent account of the Savaras’ f*(digion, by ]\Jr, Fred. Fawcett 

«... « of the Madras police, was recently published in the 

Jon.rvai o/ t/ir AurnrojHdofjnuil baru^fy of Ikutihaif^l and 
in tile o])inion of that (‘areful obsiwvei* the Savara deities are of undoubted 
animistic origin. 

The Saora (hutic's and ancestral spirits an considered to cau.se all ills, and 
though the Saoras will not admit that the fl<*iti(‘S and aneestral spirits are the 
saini', th(‘r(‘ is little doubt that the (hutie.s are just further removed ancestral 
spirits. Th(‘ (h*ities are th(i more [lowfu'ful of the tAvo. The lints or t(‘m])Ic erec- 
tions for both are gemu'ally alnio.st id(*nticnl, and thei*(‘ is lint one way to aptiease, 
by sa.ei’itiee. 

“Of fiaturr .spiril.s the Saoras know nothing, d^liey liave no nature myths. 
The wind or tlie rain iiuiy be used by certain deities to hui*t pt‘ople, but (hen* is no 
personality attacJual to them, and they havt' no power in tluanselves. 

“ liuhvd tlier(‘ is nothing to be found among these people in favour of the 
hyjiotlu'sis that tlirough nature- worshiji religious ideas arose, but, on the other 
liaiid, ther(* is much in favour of the hvpoth(‘sis that awe foi' the dt^ad, who thougli 
dead are still jiri'simt, was Avliat thfur religious ideas grew out of.”§ 

^rh(‘ Savaras, it should be riuuemlxTcd area Kolarian, not a Dravidiaii race. 

91. Of tii(‘ religion of th(‘ »latapus, f have* not succeeded in obtaining any 

otho. Ammi«tktr.b», acwuut, uor is i.iiy iiifonniiiion rogi»-ding this tiibc 

to l>c Tound 111 the Mamiais nl Gaiijani or Vizagajiataiii. 

'I’lio i'eiiiaiiiiiif>' ix'rsoiis taimlatecl ;is Aiiimislie nuiiilier only 8-Id, and il is 
obvious t liat I boy should jiroporly ha.V(“ boon elassod ns Hindus, with the x'ast 
majority of tin' castes to which they belong. 

92. ^riio diltieulty of obtainijig a, sati.sfactory definition of Hindnisni w.as dis- 

HinduUm. oussod at length in tlio reports on the census of 1881, 

but no satisfactory solution was arrived at. In tlie 
Ibinjali, “ every native who was unable to define bis creed, or described it by any 
other name than that of some recognized religion, or tlio sect of some such religion, 
was held to be a Hindu ;”|| and a simil.ar rule was .‘ido[)ted in the Nortb-AVest 
Provinces. This, of course, would bring all the .so-called Animistic hill tribes under 
the head ol Hindus, and the only way to avoid tlu'ir inclusion is to assert th.at a 
person is of the Hindu religion if he worships any of the recognized gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. This solution loiiAes much to be desir<‘d, but in pnictice there 
would be no difficnlty, so far as this presidency is concerned, in deciding whether 
any ])arti(‘ular deity was or was not a member of the Hindu pantheon. The Khonds, 
the Savaras, the Tddas do nol worship those gods and they are, therefore, not 
Hindus. Tlie Paraiyans and otlier similar castes, on the other h.and, do worship 
them. We frequently find ropnisentations of the god Ganesha in Paraiya temples. 
Til the town of Tirupati, which is situated at the foot of the sacred hill of that 
name, there is a temph' to Perumdlswdmi which is frequented by Paraiyans, and 
the god is, tlierefore, called Para Penimiil ; and no doubt similar instances could 
be found clsowhere. Even the majority of the hill and forest races pay homage 
to some Hindu deity and call themselves Hindus, although their principal gods 
would not be recognizinl by an orthodox Brdhman. 


DhIk.ii h I),sern<l,re tMiwIvoij 7(, ■«,/«?. p. 2!I7. t (Iwnaw DUlH.-t Mninnil. p. 71 

I I, <■ buora, Jludraf, by Fr.-d. FRw.-..tt. Jovmal the A^nlhn.poh.jicnl S„eiet,i ,.f llombau, vol. i pp 2011-272 
Jo’iruul of Anthropological Society of Bombay, p. 245. || ronjal Cetinue Report ISSi p 
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This brings me to a discussion of the real religion of th(‘ vast inajoritj of the 
people who call themselves Hindus. In the first place they give a nominal 
allegiance to some one or more of the orthodox gods, the iruiaimations of Vishnu 
or Siva or their spouses, Lakslimi and Parvati, or their offspring, Gamslia, Subra- 
maniam, &c. ; and they attend the temples of these gods at times of festival and 
present offerings. But tlu^ ordinary villager thinks tliat tlu^se august deities 
concern themselves but little with his affairs, and his real worship is paid to 
MAriamman, the dread goddess of small-jwx and cliolt^ra, and to the spe(‘.ial 
goddess of his village. Misrurtiines are tlie work ol evil spirits or devils, and Ids 
religious efforts are directed to theii* pro})itiation. 

93. The beginnings of Uravidian religious ideas can he traced, with hut litth' 
Devil-worship doubt, to a belief in spirits and the fear of the evils 

they inflict. As to their origin and nature J cannot 
do bettor than quote the following from an article on Ih im^uidat inj in Sonilinrn India 
by the late Bishop (^aldw'ell : — 

“ The majority of the devils ai e sup[)os(‘d to have been oi’iginally huiiian 
‘beings, and the class of persons most tVoqiumtly supposed lo have been fraiis- 
‘ formed into devils are those wlio liad nud with a suddmi or vioi(‘nt death, 

‘ csp(^cially if they had mad(^ themselves drc'aded in their lih* tim(\ Di'vils may, in 
* consecjuonce, be eitlier male or female, of low or Idgh (^asti', of Hindu oi* foreign 
‘ lineagt^. Their charaeU*r and mode of life S(‘(*Tn to Ik' litth', if at all, modified hy 
‘ differeiico of this nature. All ar(‘ pow<'rful, malicious and inti'rftTing, and 
‘all are desirous of hloody sacrifices and frantic dauci's. The only diffcrcmccs 
* apparent are in the structure of the altar or image built to thdr houoin*, the 
‘insignia worn by their priests, tin' rninuiia' of the cer(‘moni(‘S obs(*rved iji theur 
‘ worship, the pi’eference of the saci’ifica' of a goal l)y om*, a hog by anothm*, and a 
‘ cock by a third, or in the addition of libations of urd<'nt spiihs, for which sonu' 
‘ low cast(' demons stipulate. As for their abode, tlie majiuniy o<‘ ihi‘ dt*vils arc* 
‘ suppoR(‘d to dwell in tr(‘(‘S, some wmnder to tiud fro, and go u]) and down in 
‘ iininbabit('d wastes, sonn^ inhabit old wells, and some skulk in shady retri*ats. 
‘ Sonn‘tIni(‘S they lake u}) their abode in tin* i*inh_- altars erected to their honour or 
‘ in lu)US(‘S. Soun* inhabit jialmvra palms, the leaves of which have n(‘ver b(M'n 
‘cut.”* 


Chap. in. 
para. 93. 


Many disease's, especially sevens oi- obstinate' rnaladie'S, are ascribed to ‘ posse's- 
sion ’ by devils; hysteria is always attributed to this source. These' devils alse) 
cause* cattle disease', failure' of cre)|)S, accide'iits, and in fact misfortunes gonc'rally, 
Tlu'y are l)elieved to beat ])eoph‘, to throw stomps on house's, to fire the thateli. 
Sometimes they content themselves with frighte'iiiiig the timid. “ In short tin' 
“ demons eh) much evil, but no good. They e)ften (‘.auso teuTor, but never bestow 
“ benefits, or evince any affection fen* their votnries. The^y must be placab'd by 
“ sacrifice, because they are so mischievons ; but tlnn-e is no nse in su])plicat ing 
“their favour. If, in any case, the hope e)f e>btaining a benefit seem to b(i their 
“ votary’s motive in worshipping them, further inquiry proves that it is under tin* 
“supposition, that the demon’s malignity stands in tln^ way of what would ollier- 
“ wise be obtained as a matter of course.”t 

When the ‘doctor’ attending a sick person finds that the malady is unknown U> 
him or will not yield to his remedies, lie certifies that it is a case of [)Ossession, and 
the e.Korciser is then called in to expel the demon by his charms and incantations. 
After expulsion a sacrifice of a fowl or a goat is frequently made to the? devil to 
phacate him, or as a species of compensation for disturbance. From time to time, 
too, sacrifices are made to tlie demons to induce them to abstain from inflicting cala- 
mities or to remove evils which they have already inflicted. Tlie usual victim is a 
goat, which must be black. To ascertain whether it is accc'jffalile, wati'i* is thrown 
on it, and if it shakes itself it is regarded as fit for sacrifice,}; The oliject of tlie 
devil-dances, which are so common in parts of this presidency, is not to profiitiatt* 


• On Demonolatrv in South India, by tlio IliKlit liw. U. Caldwell, ni)., LT..f)., Hishop of I’innevolly, in the Jouniul 
of the Anthnqudogical Society of liomhay, vol. i, p. 1)6. t Caldwell, op. cit., p. KH). j . r n. .4 • 

X Caldwell, op. cit., p. 10.‘1. The exiRtcnco of a similar practiee amongst the Thujjfs is mctilitnum in I.yall r Ai<%ahr 
Btudipg, p. 14, and in a footnote he refers to the use of this tost aiJKm>r the Oroeks at the Bacrilioi* of a fifoat wliirlj 
preoodod thn intorropfation of an oracle. 
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Sliiap.IlL devil, but to consult it. After the dancing and music have proceeded for 
para. 94. sometime the devil enters into the body of the dancer, and is interrogated by 
the persons attending l.lie performance res])eeting their present ills or their desires 
for the futur(\ 1 give below the names of a few of tlie principal devils : — 

Kdtterl. — A female devil, who sets fire to houses. 

Mutiisraran. — A male demon, said to be the husband of Katt(5ri. 

Rdlfa Chdmundl, Bloody Chamundi. — A female; freijuents the burial 
ground of the low castes. 

^ShitdahthndfhrtL — The devil of the burning-ground. 

Shnliuinddait . — The ‘furnace devil,’ particularly dreaded by potters, as he 
bi’caks their jiottery while it is being burnt in the kiln. 

MaU(Ui , — ‘ The Giant.’ 

Miudui7i(li/)auppa)i^ ‘ the old man of .the thn^o roads,’ said to lie in wait for 
people at ])hiccs where three roads meet. 

described to me as ‘ the Inspector of the devils.’ 

The roll of dc^vils, however, is by no means closed, and the sjiirit of any person 
wlio died a violent or sudden dcatli or was of a. malevolent disposition is believed 
lo haunt the place of his dissolution and to do as much injury as possible to living 
peo[)lo.* As tlie HKuaory of the doatli fades away, the ghost or devil is forgotten, 
and his place takem l)y the spirit of some one more recently deceased. 


94. The earliest form of the belief in the spirits of the dead was that they 
Tutelar deitiei B|)irits, blit it is easy to understand how 

the idea arose tliat- some of the souls of the departed 
bocauK^ good spirits, willing to ward off evil, provided they received due attention. 
Hcnco wo got the tutelar deities, who seem to be merely deified mortals, and in 
some cases it is difficult to draw the line between tlieso gods and the demons or 
devils. t The majority of these tutelar deities are females and are called ‘ Ammans ’ 
or mothers. I’he local deity of (wery village (th(‘ (rratmdevaia) is always one of 
these Ammans; it is to her tliat the viriagers look for protection from the 
malevohmce of the demons ; those who are believed to be ‘ possessed * are sent to 
her temple ; and it is usually lier priest who e.xorcises the devil. These ‘ Mothers’ 
have, liowevi*!’, even gi*eator powers for (wil than the demons, and plague, pesti- 
lence and famine are almost invariably ascribed to tlio angoi’ of the village goddess 
producinl by the neglect of her votaries. The temples of these deities are small, 
rude buildings and the goddess is usually represented by a black stone. The 
priest , called Bandaram or Piijuri, is a man of one of the lower castes, sometimes 
•an arti/.an, sometimes a husliandman. He receives the offerings of the worship- 
pers and daily anoints the symbol of the goddess. When a villager passes the 
temple in tlu^ morning on liis way to his work, he usually pays some mark of 
n'spcct to the idol and will perhaps offer a flower, a little camphor or some 
such slight tribute. Offerings of greater value are made in fulfilment of vows, 
and a- festival on a lai’g(‘ scale is held periodically, the e.xpcnsos b('ing defrayed 
by subsci'iptions. On tliese occasions manj'^ animals are sacrificed, and the cere- 
monies are froquontly veu’y costly. In the Telugn country the buffalo seems 
to be the favourite animal for a sacrifice, but in the southern districts the usual 
victim is a goat, though buffaloes are occasionally offered. In the case of both 
animals the head is placed before the goddess with the right fore^-lcg, severed from 
tlu' body, inserted in the mouth. The margosa tree also plays an important part 


* Mftn-outiiif? tigori? aro jtiwayH believod to bo ‘ iiiformo<l ' by t bo goals of human beings, generally those who 
have diet! from violence. Shortly after the Uiuniai diaturhanees i»f 1880, man-eating tigers eaiiBod many deaths in a 
part of (ho neighbouring district of Vi/agapatani, to which the little rebellion had extended, and 1 was frequently 
informed that these dreaded brutes worn the spirits of men who had been killed ligliting or o.vecutod by the authoritiei 
Hid who hail taken this fo!*m in order to bo revenged on the human race for their misery. ’ 

t The human origin of the gods of the Khouds and the Savaras has already boon noticed. Among the Tddas there 
are tracM‘8 of the sanio evolution of divine beings in their gods En and his son and graudgon, Dirkish and Bt^takan : En 
IS boliovod to have boon the tirst T6aa. The rAl&l, the ascetic custodian of the sacred is regarded as a god while 

living and none may touch his holy person. Several of the Badaga gods are admittedly only deceased members of the 
rlau (^i/ytri Manual^ p. 22(>). The human origin of many of the AmmciHs or village goddesses is also well known.— -Sea 
Kurnool Manual, pp. 162, 163. Madras Cemus Report, 1871, p. 106. 
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ill these cereiiioiiies, and people of both sexes who are under vows appear before 
the idol clothed in nothing but inargosa leaves.* 

Some of these village goddesses have much more thiln a, local reputation. 
This is especially the case with iMariamman or Mariatha, tlu‘ goddess of small-pox 
and cholera, wlio is always propitiated with sacrifices when these diseases are 
raging. Sinall-pox is indeed called ‘ tlie sport of llie Amman ’ in Tamil and by 
somewhat similar names in the other Dravidian languages. Mariamman is also 
sometimes a village goddess, but where this is not tlio case a temple to hei* is 
usually found in addition to that of the jnirely local deity. Piddriamituui is 
another goddess wlio is not merely a village deity. Her temjile will be found 
in many villages, and she is worsliipped eipially with Mariamma and tlie village 
goddess. She is sometimes called Ytdlai Pidiiri ; the first word moans ‘boundary’ 
and slie was probably originally the go(ldt‘ss of b()umiari(‘S. 1 have found this deity 
mentioned in an inscription dated A. I). Soiiu^ }uiroly village goddesses 

again have won a repute which brings thousands to their annual fivstivals. Among 
these may be mentioned the goddess of Periapaliani in the Chingleput district. 
Her name is PonninhDiu} (golden mother), and he** annual festival is viny numer- 
ously attended. 

Tlu' only male among the tut(‘hir deities is Aiyanar, who is also called Sdtta 
in the south. is the guardian of boundaries and of agriculture and is sup})osed 
to ride about at night slaying the demons tliat moh'st maiikiinl. For this rtiason 
the ilsual oflerings to liiiu consist ol pottt^ry liorses, numbers ui which will always 
be found in tlit^ court -yard of his temples. This di‘ity seems to be of a more 
benevolent disposition than the Auumtitx^ and h(‘ is tin' favourite objeta of tlu^ vows 
of women desirous of olTspring. 


95. The (h^vils and tutelary deities that have been describ(‘d abovc^ ai’o believed 

in by all classes of Tlindus, from tlu* Brahman down- 
Extent of belief in devils and ^vards. A Brahman, it is true, will not attend the 
tuteai eitios. festivals of the village goddess, but. if misfortune be- 

fall him, he will send an offering of grain and fruit, thougli not of any animal for 
sacrifice. His b(‘li('f in the Puranie gods is more real than that of the ordinary 
cultivator, but both alike ascribe misfortunes to devils and small-pox to Mariamma, 
and tlu’ difTertmce in their n'ligiou.s ideas is on(‘. of dogrin^ only, and not of kind. 
The Hindu religion is, in (act, a mixture of Bi*ahmanical and aboriginal beliefs, and 
the position which either holds in the religion of any yjarticular ciisti^ vari(\s with the 
position of the cast(\ Thus a.mong the lowest classes tlu' devils and village deities 
are almost everything, but evum pariahs profess some allegiance to Bralimanism, and 
claim to belong to one of the t wo main orthodox sects — Saivism and Vaishnavism. 
As we ris(‘ in the scale, w'e find Brahmanic innueiices becoming more and more 
powerful; but the number of Hindus who are altogether free from demouolatry and 
put no trust in the village goddesses must be very small indeed. 

96. Another (dement in the i-oligion of the people which calls for brief notice 

is serpent, worsliip. According to Forgiisson J serpent 
Serpent wors ip. Worship is foreign to tJjo Di*a vidian races, l)ut. it is 

difficult, on this supposition, to account for its wide ])roval(‘nco in Southern India 
at the present day. It is especially common in South Caiiara and Malabar, and in 
the latter district a ‘ poison shrine’ or ‘ snake shrine,’ as it is variously called, is to 
be seen in the garden of twery n^spectable Hindu, § wliile in the former is found one 
of the most famous serpent temples in India. A soi'peml shrine consists of one or 
more representations in stone of tlie cobra placed on a platform of earth surround- 
ing tree, and it is a common sight to see womcm walking round and round 

the tree in fulfilment of a vow. The living serpent is also worsliipped and offer- 
ings of milk, eggs, fruit, &c., arc made to it. The usual object of serpent worsliip 


Set* Kitniodt Mavunl, pp. l.'50-153 ; ArfieJe On nom*' FrHltmU io nilaje (Jtidiichsty, hy Mr. Pml, Pawreit, in the 
Journal of the A^ithropnlorfiral Society of liomhoy, vol. ii, p. 271 ; North Aimt Mannaf pp. 213 230 1 como 

across any account (►f the custoin of piittiriR’ the rig)»t furc-Icg in the mouth in th(‘ <*aHe of goats, hut I am credibly 
informed that it is the practice. 

t Sooth Indian Insn-iptionsy vol. ii, j)art i, Inscription No. 5. 

X Tree and. Serpent Worship, p. 68. See also Manual of the A dmuiist ration of the Madraa SreHol^ncy, ]). 82. 

§ Malabar District Manual, p. 188- . 
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Ihap, in. is to obtain chiklren, but offerings arc also raado for relief from leprosy, skin 
Jttwu 97. diseases, &e. 

97. There is very little nature worship in the present religion of the Hiudus of 

Madras, and it is the absence of this oleinent that marks 
Nature worthip. distinction between the religion of the Dravidians 

and that of the primitive Indo-Europeans. In tlio case of tlie latter the origin of 
religious ideas can he trimed to the worship of the powers of nature, and it was 
probably not until a poi-iod subsocpient to tin*, dopaiaiire of some of the Aryan races 
from their primeval liome that any clear ideas arose of an existence continued after 
death. ♦ Among the Dravidians, on the other hand, religion seems to have com- 
menced with a belief in ghosts, and all gods of undoubted Dra vidian origin may be 
ascribed to the development of this idea. 

98. I have dwelt upon the Dravidian elemcmfc in the religion of the Hindus of 

Madras, because its importance is generally overlooked 
Importance of Dravidian element in the aCCOllllts of the religions beliefs of the people 
Kadras Hindunm. Contained in the District Manuals and other similar 

works. t It would indeed be gathered from these notices that the TIiiiduism of the 
presidency is the creed of the purdnas, and that the gotls of the jieople arc all of 
Brahmanic origin. In my d(.‘sire to bring out the proraiuent part played by much 
humbler d(u‘ties in the religious life of the ])eop]e I may have unduly minimized 
the position held by the greaier gods. I do not, liowever, propose to further 
prolong this section by any detailed description of the Brahmanic divinities and 
their worsliip, and such an account is rendered the less m^cessary l)y the fact that 
th(} work has already been most ably done by Dr. Cornisli in tin* Madrns Cnnoifi 
Jlepurt of 1871. 

99. There is very little connection betwnjen the religion and the morality of 

^ ^ the people of the Madras Pj*esidoncy. The forriau* 

concerns its(*lf with the ^vayt^ to avoid or remove evil, 
but the idea, that wicked conduct will bo piinislusl or good conduct obtain its 
• rc^ward in a futures state is hardly to bo found at all in the purely Dravidian religion. 
Tlie fear of hell and tlio hope of lu^aveu appear in the jiuranie beliefs, but tliis 
doctrine has very little cwvrewcy beyond tlio Brahmans and a few of the higher 
cast(*s, and even among tliese classes the moral code of their religion is but vaguely 
known and of no great iiihueiice. Nearly every TTiiidu pays allegiances to some 
(/(irn or spiritual teachei*, but the energies of tlu^so iiistruet.ors are for the most part 
confined to U’aching vau/dru.s* that are unintelligible to the ])upil and not always 
understood by tlie master, to iierfonning ceremonial acts, such as tin* stamping of 
the sacred marks on the arms of Vaishiia vitt*s, and lastly to the collection of 
funds. Tlu' functions of the domestic priests are entirely ecremoiiial, and little, if 
any, religious iustruetlou is over given by parents. The morality of the Hindus, 
indeed, is an affair of caste and not of religion, and misconduct is punished by the 
caste council and not by the sjuritual teacher. 

100. Tlio Muhammadans of this presidency arc; mostly of Dravidian origin, but 

" Muiaimanf. descendants of Pathdn and Moghal immi- 

grants and present the nnmistakeablo type of features 

found in those races in Upper India. These and a small proportion of the indi- 
genous Musalmans spc'uk IlindustaTii or Deccani, but the majority retain tlie 
vernacular of their ancestors, Tamil in tlio case of the Labbais, and Malaydlam in 
the case of the Mdppillas. 

The religious practices of Miisalmans in Madras do not differ materially from 
those of their co-religionists in other parts of India, and the influenco of their 
Dravidian origin is not so great as might be expected. The adoration of saints and 
tlie veneration of rtdics are said to be more pronounced than among other Musal- 
mans, but tlie Punjab Census Report of 1881 and Sir Alfred Lyall’s w^ritings show 
that these additions to orthodox Islam are prevalent to a groat extent in the north 


* Vre-historic Anti<}uitie(f of (hv Aryan PvtypU's^ by O. Schrader, trauBlated by F. B. Jevons. 

t I must except ilw Manual of thr Administration of tho Madras Presidency, whivh contaiuB an excollont account 
of the real beliefs of the pcoph*. 
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of India also. Many of the M5i])pillas retain the Hindu law of inheritance, but thoy Chap III*, 
are, notwrithstandinj?, rig-id observers of tlie ceremonial of their adopted relij^ion. para! 101*" 

101. rhe oldest of the Christian churches, not only in Madras, but in the 
Christians: Syrian Christians. whole ot India, is the )Syrian cliureh ol Malabai'. It 

is claimed for this ehurcb that it was foundi'd by 8t. 

Thomas the apostle, but such evideiuv as is adduced in suppoia of tlie statcumuit 
has be(m controverted by scholars lik(^ the late Dr. Burnell, and th(‘ whole (luestimi 
has recently been (examined at length by the Rev. C. Milne Rae.* 

The first definite mention ()f th(‘ church of Malabar occurs in the writings of 
(^osmas, snrnamcd lndieo])leustes, an Ah'xandriaii merchant who visited hidia in 
A.l). o2*J. He states lliat he found a ehnreh of Christians in ('eylon, and also in 
Malabar, aiid in the town ol (lallnma,* he adds, “ tJn‘rt' is als(» a bishop cumst'- 
crated in Persia.” , Calliena is either Quilou or a phic(‘ near [idipi in South ('anara, 
and th(‘ conclusion Mr. Milrn* liae comes to is lliat llii' elinrch was of Nestoriim 
origin and that it was founded some time* about tin* b(*ginnit^g of the sixth ei'niury. 

The Ne.storian heresy was condemned by the Council uf Kphesns in A.D. 4ol, but 
it was not until 498 tlial tlie Nestoi'ians finally brok(‘ with tlu* Wt‘st(‘rn (9uireh. 

Iheir hi*ad assniiiecl the title ol [‘atriarch of Babylon, and tin* fact that he was in 
dir(*et apostolic^ sueeession Irom St. Thomas would aeccmnt for tin* meinbi'rs ot the* 

Mal-ibar ehnreh l)(‘ing known as (^hrislians ol St. ^riu)mas. Anotlnu* Nt'storian 
eliiireli existed at Mylapon*, now a suburb of Madras, and a iN'rsian cross was dis- 
covered at St. 'riiomas’ Mount, luiar Mylapore, in lol7. 4'liis cross bears tin* same 
inscription as a similar cross in a church at Kdttayam in Travancon*, \\ln‘ri' tlu'n*. 
is also auoth(*r P(‘rsian cross of a later date. Further proof of the FaiU that this 
Syrian congrc'gation was an outpost of tin* N(*.sf(»rian (‘hureli is afforded by tlie 
arrival ol two bodi(*s of immigrants of tliat sect, oiu* under a merclnint ealh^d 
Thomas of (^ina in tin* (*ighth eentni v, and aiiotln*!* in 822 under twm Nestoriari 
Persians named Mar Sapor and Mar l\*ro/.. In a bull of fNipe »lohn XX 11, dated 
J'iyo, tin* Malabai' (>liristians are de.serib(*d as Nascai‘ini,t and in the sixteenth 
century tlie Roman Catholics discovered nnuiy evideiie(*H of Nostorian doctrim* and 
ritual. It is to theii* ns(* of tln^ Syrian rite that their name of Byrian (.'hrisliaiiK 
owes its oi'igin, and not to any d(*S(^(*nt trorn a band of Syrian e.olouists. Tbei'i^ 
may Ix^ some faint trace (4 Syriaai blood in a few familu^s, but the v.asl majority of 
Syrian (diristians ai'(* of pui*e ()i*avidian race, and in language, di'css and othei* 
customs tlu*y do not (lilb*r fnmi th(*ir Hindu neighbours. 

Dr. Burnell suggested tliat the (*arly (/hrisliaiis of Malabar wert* Manichmims, 
basing his argument upon the name of their chieJ settlement, Manigramaui, and 
there is a tradition among themselves regarding tlic arrival in their midst “of a 
Persian heretic of tin*. School of Manes.” J But, liovvover, this may have be(*n, there 
can be no doubt that from tin* sixtli to the sixt(*eutli century the Malabar ehurcb 
was a N(*.sl(naaii church. As I'cgards tin* existemee of any earlier Christian body, 
all that 1 feel competent t(» assert is that no satisfactory evid(*nc(‘ has boon adduced 
in sujiport of it. 

The Syrian eliurcli continued to ginw in iiumbt'rs and imfiortance, obtaining 
high favours from the rulers of the land, until the fourteenth ct'iitury. On the 
arrival of the Portuguese in tlu? fifteenth century, 1 lie Syrians made advances to 
them for support and protection against the Za-morin of (!alicut and his Muham- 
madan allies. This was readily given, but the alliance eventually prov(^d fatal 
for a time to the independence of the Syrian church. The Portuguese soon dis- 
covered that the ritual and dogmas of the Syrians dilTered in many res])(*ctH from 
those of Romo, and the existence of many abuses and lieatlienish ])ractices was 
brouglittc» light. Endeavours wu^re, therefore, made to bring the churcties under the 
rule of the Pope and to substitute the Latin rite and dogmas for the Syrian. At first 

* The Syrian Church in Indian by 0. MiJne Ra«*, m.a ; sim- also tlu* Manual of Uu; Mulnhnr Dintncf, by W. Lof^aii, 

M.C.S., which gives an excellent summary of the argurnenls. T)r. UnrneirH viows will be found in Ibo Indian Atitufvary^ 
vols. iii and iv. Much interesting information is contuim^d in ii judgment by Mr. VV. E. Orjnsby, BaiTistcr-ai-Law, 

Judge of the High Court of Travanooro, in appeal case No. 3 of lObI M.K. 
t The Syrian Church in India, p. 

X Malabar Manual, p. 204. 

It) 
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Chap. in. collt'pefl wore started for the training of orthodox priests, but the Syrian oongre- 
para! 101.’ gations refused to receive them, and, after half a century’s experience had resulted 
in tiio failure of this plan of o|)erations, it was abandoned in favour of a method 
of direct attack. An able leader was found in Aloixo de Menezes, Archbishop of 
Goa and Primate of the Indies, a man of great force of character and indomitable 
will. The Syrian Bishop, Mar Abraham, having died in 1597, the opportunity was 
seized by Menezes to assert the authority of Rome. After a careful tour through 
the country, he summoned a synod of priests and laymen at Diaraper (Udayanipifirdr) 
in 1599 and succeeded in passing decrees that had the effect of completely handing 
over the Syrian church to the domination of Rome, a domination w hich lasted for 
over sixty yeai'S. 

It is not clear whether any bishop was sent from Babylon to succeed Mar 
Abraham; but in I65;l Ahatalla., a Nestorian bishop, arrived in Madras .and at once 
opened communications with the Malabar Syrians. He was, howevfU', seized by 
the Portuguiise, and, according to Paoli, burnt by the Inquisition ;it Go.a. This 
roused th<! Syrians to a high pitch of csxcitement, thougli nothing was done by thein 
immediatedy boygnd sw(!aring a solemn oath to pay no alhigiance to Rome. The 
expulsion of the Portuguese* by the Dutch soon gave t.he opport unity to carry this 
vow into practical ('ffect, and the dominion of the Pope over the Malabar church 
ceased in 1603. A strong minority, however, was content to remain under the 
Roman jurisdiction, and thesf; w'cre and are still called Ronio-Syrians. In the 
tabulation of Christian sects they have beem treated as Roman (Catholics. 

Upon the ('X])»ilsi()n of tlu' Roman clergy tJie administration of church affairs 
fell on Arcluleacon Thomas, whom the Syrians load elected to be their metraii or 
bishop in 10.53, but it was not until twelve years later that he snecc'edod in 
obtaining the rite of consecration. He apj»ears to hav(' beem anxious to procure 
consecration from any Hasteni church, and t))e first opportunity that j)resentod 
itself happened to bo in the arrival of Mar Gn'gorious, patriiirch of .Jerusalem and 
subordinate to the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch. This was tlie origin of tin* con- 
nection with Antioch, .a connection which has ju'oduced in recent years a serious 
split in the Malabar church. From the time of Mar Thomas 1 to the hi'ginniiig of 
the prosout c{'ntury we find a. succession of native luetrans of tin* family (d Palo- 
kalainattam, with oecasional foreign l)ishop.s who ondeavoured to excivcise joint 
authority and succeeded in stirring up faction and dissensions. One of these 
foreign bishops was a Nestorimi, hut he iru^t with a cold reception, and the con- 
nection with the patriarch of Babylon, which wais (h'stroyc'd by Mcnozess in 1.599, 
has never been rtjsnmcd. Mar Thomas VI, the last metran of the family of 
Palokalamattam, died in 18()S, and shortly after this the custom of appointing the 
bishop by election or lot appears to have arisen. Tliis openi'd a door for discontent, 
and wt! find the disappointed candidates making frequent app(*a]s to the patriarch 
of Antioch. The claims of this eccle.siastie were, howoveu*, succ.essfully resisted 
until 1852, when Mar Athan.asius Mitt hew, a native of Trav.aneore, avIio, after 
being educated in the Syrian college at Kdttayam and in the Chnrcli Missionary 
Society’s institution at Madras, proceeded to Jtlardin in Armenia and was there 
consecrated by the patriarch. He returned to Malalmr in 18-13, but it was not until 
nine years later that he suocee<led in obtaining recognition from the Travaucore 
Government. Meanwhih^ the patriai'ch liad sent .another bisho]). Mar Stephanos, 
to supersede Mar Athanasius, but the l.-itter foutid no difficulty in retaining his 
oifice. In 1865 the patriurcli again attempted to interfere! and consecrated Mar 
Dionysius .loseph, also a native of 'J’ravancorc, as metran of tlie Syrian church. 
He met with no more success than Ste'phanos, and in 1875, after a visit to London 
to enlist the sympathy of the authorities there, in which he failed, the patriarch of 
Antioch himself arrived in Travancore. He divided the church into seven dioceses 
and appointed six metrans as colleagues of M.ar Dionysius, but he was unable to 
dispossess Mar Athanasius, and the latter remained in office until his death in 1877, 
having previously consecrated his cousin Thomas and appointed him his successor. 
A long bitter struggle now commenced between this Mar Thomas and Mar Diony- 
sius Mathew. It was terminated only in 1889 by a judgment of the highest court 
of appeal in Travancore, Mr. Justice (Irmsby dissenting, in favour of Mar Dionysius, 
on the ground that consecration by the patriarch of Antioch was a necessary 
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condition to the succession to tlie metransliip. “ A case of disputed succession,” Chap* III. 
says Mr. Milne Rae, ‘‘ in the bishopric of a Christian elmreh running tlie gauntlet para. IW. 
of a series of law courts in wliicli most of the Judges are non-Cliristians is a ])heno* 
menon of considerable historical as well as legal inttuN'st.” * 

Although Mar Dionysius has succeeded in the courts, there arti still many 
Syrians who refuse to acknowledge him, but persist in theii‘ allegianct^ to Mar 
Thomas, or as he is more generally called. Mar Athanasius. These const it ul(> the 
party of reform and favour tlu‘ innovations which, emanating from the sugges- 
tions of (Miristian missionaries in llu^ first quarter of the centui*y, vigourously 

carried out by Mar Athanasius Mathew, ^rhey may also be said to repn'seut tlie 
idea of a national as distinguisluHl from a foreign cliurcli. ll is not possildc' to 
gather from the census returns the exact numbers of t'ach division, but such 
figures as have beim ol)taiu(‘d will be discussed in the third S(*ctioii of this cha|)t(*r. 


102 . Although w(* find traces of tin* visit of missioiiarit‘,s of the Church of lU)me 

^ to India as <Mirly as tlu‘ foui‘ieonth cumlury, it was not 

Roman Catholics. -i i i • * .• i it i i 

until tiu' beginning ol ilu' sixti'cnth that any real pro- 
gress was made in tlie Madras Pn'sidency. Work on a large scah' first eomnicnced 
on the West Coast with tlui adv(*nt of the 1\)rtugues(‘. In a de[)utatit)n of 

the J’aravas or fisliing casti' of tlu^ soutli-i'ast coast went to Coebiii to solicit tlie 
aid of the Poi*tuguese against the Muhammadans and were th(*r(‘ ba])tiz(‘d by 
Michael Vaz, tlie Vicar-Ciuu'ral. lit* and other pri(‘Sts accompanied tin* Ih'et that 
was smit againsii the Musalmans and at once set about baj^tizing tin* Paravas all 
along the coast, from (^upo ('oniorin to Rainesvaranh ^Phis work wa.^ carried on by 
Francis Xavier, tlie greatest of Homan ('atbolic missicmarii^s, who (^am<' to Tiime- 
velly in 15P2, H(‘ belonged to the Society of tiesus and that active liody gradually 

exteiuU'd its o])eratious over tlu' whole of the south of tlu^ pmiinsnla. Jn IbOG 
th(^ Madura mission was establislu'd by Rolxu’t <le Nobili, and from (ioa and Cochin 
in the w(‘St, St. Thorne in th(» (‘ast, and Tiiticorin and Madura in ilu* south, the 
Roman (^atliolics coutiuiu'd their (dhorts for tlu* projiagatiou of ( 'hristianity. 
Beschi, wlio was born in Italy in lOHO, arrived in Tinnevelly about 170H, and, afl^T 
working there for s(‘V(*n years, went to Trichinopoly, wIhtc he remained for 
upwards of 2t) years, ddiis remarkiibh* man ac(pjir(‘d a mast(*ry of the Tamil 
language such as was found among few natives, and composed a r(*ligious epic in 
classical Tamil, setting forth the liistoiy of the Christian religion in an Indian garb. 
This work, which lie called tlie Tombfivani, is admitt(‘dly one of the fin(*st poems in 
the language. Beschi, who is also the author of other TaJiiil Avorks, both in poetry 
and prose, died in Tinnevelly in 1710. During ihv remainder of tlu^ (ughteenth 
century the Jesuit, missions encountej*<*d many troubles. In 177J tlu* Society of 
Jesus was suiipressed, but on its revival in ]8I*t fresh contingents of missionaries 
began to arrive from Europe and its operations are now extensive througliout the 
south. As regards the Telugu country, Ave find the Jesuits in Nortli Arcot, Ihdlary 
and Ananta})ur early in the eighteenth century, and in 17-W there were Hi stations 
of which the most remote Avas at. Bnkkapiiram in Nellon\t When the French 
obtained possession of (iuntiir in 1752, a number of (Jiristiun con verts from 
Nellore, Bellary and Kiirnool phie.ed themsol\"t*H UTid(U‘ tludr ])rot(*c.tion. 'Phe 
Jesuits of these districts seem to haA^^ suffered (‘ven more severely than thoso of 
the south from the troubles that befell their order, but th(^y nn* now in a. fairly 
flourishing condition, especially in North Arcot and Kistna. 

The missionaries under the Archbishop of (Ion have not been so succcsslul as 
the Jesuits in this presidency, and 1 have no space for an account of tluar opera- 
tions. 


Ptoteitant Misrions ; The Lutherans. 


103 . The earliest Protestant mission was that of the Lutherans, witli hoad- 

quartei's at Tranquebar. Jt was started in 1700 by 
Frederick IV of Denmark, Avho si^iit out t wo TiiiriisterK 
named Pliitschau and Ziegcmbalg, of whom the latter laboured iudcfatigably till his 
death in 1719. Schultze became head of the mission in 1720, and by liini the work 
was extended to Madras and the city of Tanjore. Schwartz, the most illustrious 


• The Stjfrian Church in IndiOf p. 827. 
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member of this mission, landed in India in 1750, being then 24 yews old. He 

Trichinopoly in 
Avas on ox- 
entrusted 

the care of his son to him. This son erected a noble monument to Schwartz’s 
memory in the slin|je of a statue by F’laxmaii, which is in the little Fort Church 
at Tanjore. The Tranquebar mission laiif^uished on the death of Schwartz, and 
its work and churches were taken over by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the precursor of the Society for the Pi-opagation of the Gospel. 
The 'I'anjoi-e missioji was continued by Goricke and others, and the Lutheran Church 
is still fairly strong in that district. 

104. 'I’he mission work of the Chui-ch of England was first vigourously under- 

taken by the Society for the Promotion of (Uii istiaa 
^ The Church of England. Knowledge, and in the district in Avhicli it has been 

most successful (Tinnevelly) it was commenced by .Jsenicke, who was sent by 
Schwartz from 'I’anjore in 1791. Ho was driven away by fever in the following 
year, and resided fdr the most part at Ramiiad until his death in 1800; but ho 
continued to exercise' supervision over the Native pastons left in charge of the 
Christians of Tinnevelly. It w'as not until 182(1 that we find another Eurojtean 
missionarv in that district. Rhenins was then .sent hv t he Church Missionary 
Society, and from that, time Forward both that soefiety and the Society for the 
Propagation of l.ho Gospel have contimu'd the work wdth great success, the latter 
body havin'.': had the good fortune to numlxw among its missionaries tlic late 
Bishop (kddwell, whose memory will long he revered by the [leople among whom 
he laboured for over filty years. The missionary work of the Church of England 
has not been confined to Tiniuivclly, for though it is there that its first, groat effort 
was made, we now find its missionaries in almost every part of the presidoncy frcmi 
the fever laden tracts of the Upper Godavari to the shores of Travancore. 

105. Another important missionary body is that of the American Baptists. 

Commomdng theii- work in Nellore in 18 M.*, they have 
American Baptictc. met wit.li great sluaress both in that district and in 

Kistna, and have also established thomsel\n!H in Knrnool. The nninlier of eonver- 
sions made during the great famine was onormons, and although the.se converts 
were, for the most part, uuinstrncteil in the doctrines of Christianity at the time of 
thoir hapl.ism, and, therefore, wu’thout much in the Avay 'if spiritual conviction, the 
statistics of the present census show that they hav«' remained faithful to their new 
religion. 

106. .\mong other missionary societies may be metitioned the Jvondoii Mission, 

... which works chiefiy in Cuddapah and Kurnool, tho 

other Mucionary octet ec. Mission ou the West Coast , the American Mis.siou 

in Madura, tho American Lutheran Mission in Kistna, the American Reformed 
Church Mission in Arcot, and the Missions of the (’hurch of Scotland, the Free 
Church of Scotland ami the Wesleyans. The returns also show the presence of 105 
meniber.s of the ‘ SaK'.'ition Army,’ a body whoso mode of opei’ations bears a close 
resemblance to that of the Jesuits as doscrilasl in tlie following extract from a 
letter written in 1700 hy Father Martin of tlie Madura Mission: — 

“ (I’est done en meuantparmi eux une vie austere et penitoiite, ])arlaut leur 
“ laiigues, preiiant lours usages, tout, bizarres (jtiil’s sout, et s’y naturalisaiit, eufin no 
“ leur laissant aueuue soupyon <ju’ou soit de la race des Frauquis, qu’on pent esptirer 
“ d’introduiro solideiuont et avec succi^s la religion chrf'tieune dans co vasL; empire 
“ dos Indes.” 


107. There are two bodies of Jewish settlers in India — one the Beni-Israels 

of Kolaba and Poona, the other the Jews of Cochin. 
Nothing definite as to their origin is known. Tho south 
of India was visited by the fleets of Solomon, and there are traditions among the 
Cochin .lews which put the time of their arrival on the coast in the sixth century 
B.C. They possess a deed, engraved on copper, by Avhich they were granted 
considerable privileges by the ruler of Malabar, but the earliest date that can be 
assigned to this deed is A.D. 700, though the .lews themselves declare it to have 
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been drawn in the year 490.* The community must have bnea settled in Ma^ that* 
for some time before they succeeded in obtaining <rom tlie sovereign t he land/ and 
rights recited in tlie deed, but it is iiupovssible to say how long a t ime had elapsed 
since their arrival. f 

The Jews are divided into two bodie>, the wliit(' and the black. The latter 
are said to be the descendants of 500 slaves assigned to the Jewish settlers. 
Another theory is that they are the descendants of an earlier body of colonists. J 
The white Jews have maintained the purity of their race hy obtaining husbands for 
their daughters from Europe and Asia. They will neither intermarry nor eat with 
the black Jews, who are also contined to their own synagogues. Tlu^ languag(^ 
of all is Malayalam, but the religious .services ar(‘ eondncted in Hebrew, and 
both sections have Hebrew copies of the Jewish Scriptures. The Beni-lsra(‘ls of 
Bombay are also divided into white and black divisions, ami in many respects 
resemble the Jews of Cochin. The census tables do !iol ilistingnish l)t't wi'en whiit^ 
Jews and black Jews. 


Section II.— Statistics of Religion. 


108 Tho fallowing atatc'mc'iit ahows tin* iminbor 
Humber, returning each religion rot umillg ,>a<-l. rrligiol. in 18^1 anti 18'>l 

showhiq numhrr of per non 'i returnnxj eajt livlxjior. 


Holigion 


I Iiiulu 
i Musainian 
I Chribfian 
! Xnimi.stii’ 

, .Iain 
I liuddhiHl 

I ravHi 

I 

nrahiMo 

.law 

Sikh 
AgiU'Htic 
Al lioiBi 
Tlieibt 
Deist 
None 
Kodagn 
Othore § 

Not Btated 


§ Deiaila not given. 


Total 


N umlx’r of 
r«•^nl•niug i' 


isei. 1 

IMSI. 

81,998.245 I 

2H, 181, 0.^)0 

2,260,386 1 

1.917,1.^2 

866,528 1 
472,808 

i;9‘m;8o 

27,426 

2 1 ,9112 

1,036 

1 ,510 

246 

u:i 

64 1 

i laa 

42 1 

:io 

II 188 


11 12 

1 

II 6 

1 

H 

1 13 

114 


Ii4 

5 


2 

CO 

14,603 

uH 

1,419 

35,630,440 

1 ' “ 

j .80,827,113 


Shown undor ‘Otln^rN’ in Tuhlo VI. 


Tho Tioople now shown as Animistic arc hill tribes of Ganjam and Vizaga- 
natam who in 1881, were treated as Hindus. Tn that year again, all the inhabit- 
ants of the Agency tracts were taken to bo Hindus whether religion ivas I'efurned 


.Thuoarlior...toi.aoce..,a^ 

MUOU..1, wlJcit is eU.,-.! tlml ih.- .l.-we .,f O. a, a<MKK,.’ 

Thoiru^mb^rB .lo ,..iin roalu^^ - ‘“c ..robablo daU, of O.oir arrival (77,,. .S>iau CHurrK ie 

India, p. 142), but this is littlo morn than conjecture- 

X Manual of AH rntnudratiori, p. 17. ^ ^ 
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Chap. m. or not, and the number under ‘ Not stated ’ was, therefore, much less than in 1891. 
para. 109. Jf the Agency tracts bo excluded, the number of people who did not return their 
religion in 1891 was 787 only. 


Relative numbera. 




i iliiidii 
I MiiHiiltniin 
I (MiriuhitiTi 
AfiiiriiHtii* 

: .lain 

‘ OthlTH 


KiimiM'r of foIlowiTH 
of oach rolij/ion in 
(‘vory 10, (XH) of f lio 
pojiulafion. 


109. Practically it is only the follower.s of the first five of the above religions 

who arc natives of Madras, and the numbers of the 
adlier<;nts of the other creeds are relatively^ insigni- 
ficant. This af)poar.s very clearly in the marginal table. 
_ It will be seen that the Hindus greatly 
])r(<domitiato in the Madras Presidency. 
There are 14 Hindus to every Musalman, 
:{7 to every Ohristian, and 68 to every 
l)i,‘rson shown as holding animistic beliefs. 
The Hindus out-number the adherents 
of all otlier rcdigions together in the 
pro|K)rtion of nearly 9 to 1. The Mii.sal- 
niaiis and Christians are to one another 
in the ratio of 26 to lU. To every square 
mile of the presidency there are 252 
- - - ' - persons: if the followtws of each creed 

w(‘re uniformly distributed we should have in each sipiare mile 227 Hindu.s, 16 
Musalmaus, G Christians and 6 Animists.* I give below a statement showing the 
relative numbers of each religion in the chief provinces of India ; 


1891. 

8,884 

639 

243 

133 


IHSI. 

a, 112 

C22 

227 

« 

I 


Staiemciit xliiniu)iii flir iUnfrilmHou , hi/ Ri'lii/ioii, o/ 10,000 nf Ihf 
popidiit ion in nar/i Pronnci'. 


’ 
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lliiidiib. 

j 

MuHaliiiaiiH '('liviKi iufiK 

1 

lluddhibtb 

.laiiih 

SikliB 

Vniui islM. 

T'arHib 


Madras 

8,984*25 

631*85 

243*02 
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7 70 

0*03 

13276 

0*07 

0*04 
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5,172*27 

2,7uH‘r>r» . 

:io-7H 

14*05 
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0*15 
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0*05 

IhMigal 

0,2;iH*2l 

3,285*28 ; 

2t>*75 

2<;*51 

0 00 

0 oO 

321 (12 

0*02 
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U 01 u buy 

7.772*71» 

1,857*08 1 

8-4*20 

o*3r. i 

127*51 

0*13 

! 113*28 

3'.P21 

1 5*14 

Ihit'iiiit 
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;t;i2 OH 

J. 58*70 

:»,o5c»*r.H , 

1 

4* 11; 

221*18 

0*13 

o-io ' 

Cfiil.rul I’roviiiccH 

H,I88*t4 

2751M; , 

12 03 

o*;i() ; 

45*11 1 

o*u; 

1.170 31; 

072 

1 0-12 ' 

j MyH()r(‘ 


511*72 

77 14 ' 

001 ' 

20*80 ; 

0*00 


0'07 

1 0*00 

j Nfirtli-\V<‘Kt rioviiicrt,. 

h,(;hh 

i,;c>:ro8 

12 Id 1 

0*30 

18*01 j 

2*42 


0 07 

1 72 

! ruiijiili 


5,575-1 1 . 

25 -(18 1 

2*70 1 

18*02 j 

CdKPlO 


' 0 17 

0 03 


110. A stat(MiU‘nt. sliowirig tli(‘ 

Distribution by diitriots. 

Veycf'ntdijc of Musalniaju^. 


Diblric.l. 1 

I'erriuH. 

Alalahar 

20*02 

Soiilli (’Hiiara 

10*00 

M nil run 

11*76 

Cuddapnli 

OR) 

Kuriiool 

11*01 

Ih'llary 

0*53 

Anunlajinr 

7 25 

r^rcfiitaije of Christiann. 


DiHiriot,. 

PtTCl'Ill. 

Nllgirib ‘ . .. 

1 1 ‘<15 

Madras . . ! 

8*70 

Tiiinevolly . ... 

7*02 

South Cauara . ... 

h*75 ' 

Triohiuopoly 

513 1 


ivlative (lisil’ibutioii by di.st]'i(‘l,s is pi‘otixt‘(l to 
tills cliapt(T, hVom this it appears that 
Hindus form ovia* 1)5 jier ctait. of the 
po))ulation in Gaiijam, Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, (diingleput, Salem, Coimba- 
tore and tlie Godawari Agency, and 
that the ])ropoi’ti()n is over SO per cent, 
in every district, exccjit Madras, J\iala.- 
bar, and tlie Agencies of Ganjarn and 
A^izagapatani. The Musalnuins mv rela- 
tively most nnm(‘rons on the West Coast, 
and in Madias and the central districts. 
In Ganjam the proportion is only 0*:M 
per cent., and in Vizagapatam just over 
1 per cent. The Christians are relatively 
iriost minierous in Ndgiris, Madras, 
Tinnevelly, South Canara and Triclii- 
nopoly, but their absolute^ numbers are 
highest in Tinnevelly and Madura, the 
number being in the former 115,962 
and in the latter 100,431. In the 


* The t'xaot. propirt ion of lliiidns is and that of the followops of religioDs other than the four 8 ])t'cificd 19 

0*2 per square mile. 
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Nilgiris, although the proportion is so high, there are only 11,626 Christians. In Chap. IIT. 
the tliree nortliern districts and in Cuddapali, Bellarv and Anuutapui% there are para. 112. 
comparatively few Christians, nor arc they numerous in North Arcot, Salem and 
Coimbatore. 

The people shown as holdinpf Animistie beliefs are foutid onl}' inCaiijam and 
in the Agency t reacts of that district and Vizagapa-tam. The Jains art^ found in 
ev(Ty district, except Nilgiris and Tinnevellw but tlieir numbors are so small that 
in the distribution statement it is not possibh' to show tiumi in any distriets, except 
B(^llary, North and South Aivot and South (Dinara. Th(‘V are most niimerons in 
tlu‘ last-mentioned district. 


111. The following statement shows the variation in tin' numbers rc'tiirning 

('ach of tin' chief religions since' For tin' |)nr- 

poso of this comparison those now shown as Aniinistiet 
have been added to tlu' nninbt'r of Hindus, as lh('\ 
appeare'd iinde'i* that I’eiigion in the 18H1 tables:— 


Variation in the numbers under 
each religion since 1881. 


! Hirnlii 
I Mnssilnuiii 
i Clii istmti 
, Jain 


f lU'Yt'Jl.'tt ju i'diii, KS8I. 
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9H7 

1 

i 

1.7 28 


The Arusalmans and Christians have increased at a gn'ater i‘ate than the 
po])iilatioii taki'U as a whole, Avhile the rate's for Hindus and Jains an' below the 
average. The interest ing ([Uestion arises whether the' higlnn* rates of growth in 
tin' cas(' of (hiristians and ]\1 usalnians arc dm* ro conversion or to the fact that a 
high j)ro|)ortion of tin' |)(‘()])le of tln'sci religions is found in the districts which 
show the great t'st relative inereasi' of tin' total population, or to immigration, or 
to higher natural growth. 1.die district ])articulars whicli arc givi'ii in the sta-te- 
uK'Ut at the beginning of this chapter throw much light on the subject. 

112. In the case of Musalmans the rate of increase is not much greater than 

that op Hindus, but it^ seems probable', that a good deal 
m^MarbarTnd'can”^^^^ difference is duc to couvorsions from Hinduism 

to Islam. No loss than 34*21 per cent, of tin) Musal- 
niaris of the presidency are found in IVTalabar, and they have increased in that 
district by 18*04 per cent., while the increase of the Hindus is only pei* 
cent., of Christians 10*27 per cent, and that of the whole population of the district 
is but 12*10 pt'j’ cent. It is well known that large numbers of converts to Islam 
are made from the lower classes of Hindus on the west coast, hut as it is not safe 
to assume that the people of each religion liave the same rate of natural growtli, 
it cannot be stated how much of the increase in Musalmans is diu) to conversion. 
The eirciimstanccs of the Mdppillas of JMalabar .are not, however, of such a special 
character .as to render it probable that tiu'y multiply much faster than their neigh- 
bours. If, therefore, Ave take tlieir rate of increase in Mal.abar for the ten years as 
15])er cent., it is probably an outside estimate of the natural growth.* This rate 
gives an addition of 97,830, Avhieh is 19,829 less than the actual increase shown 
by the census. It may be asserted then, I think, Avith sonu^ confidenc(s that not 
less than 20,000 of the Musalmans of Malabar are people Avho were converted to 
Islam during the decade, or tlie children of such coiiA^erts. If the Hindus and 
Musalra.ans continue to increase at the same rates as between 1881 and 189], their 
numbers will be equal in 121 *6 years from Febru.ary 1891. 


•Mr. Logan in tlio Malabar Marmul, vol. i, p. 196, Bays tlic MAppillae “aro apjjarrntly not so prolific as the 
Hindus.” But see para. 113 on next page. 
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In South Canara the Musalmans have increased by 19*57 per cent., the rate 
of increase for the wliole population being only 10*06 per cent. Applying the 
same method of calculation as that used for Malabar we get 4,283 as the number 
of converts and their offspring. Thus, for the west coast, wo have in round num- 
bers an addition of 24,000 persons to the Musalrnan religion, which addition is 
due to conversion since 1881. The whole of these 24,000 people are not converts, 
for tliG number, of course, includes the children of converts born subseciueut to the 
conversion of their parents. Those born prior to conversion and taken into tlio 
new faith witli their parents would, I suppose, ordinarily be regarded as converts, 
however young they might be at the time. 

In the report on the Census of 1881 Mr. Mclvej* wrote as follows on this 
question : — 

“ Conspicuous for their degraded position and humiliating disabilities are the 
“ Cherumans. This caste numbered 99,009 in Malabar at the Census of 1871 , and in 
“ 1881 is returned at only 64,725. This is a loss of 34*63 per cent, instead of the 
“ gain 5*71 per cent., observed generally in the district. There are, tlieroforc^, 40,000 
“fewer Cherumans than there would have been but for some disturbing cause, and 
“ the disturbing cause is very well known to the District Officer to be conversion to 
“ Muhammadanisin. ‘ Tlio honour of Islam * once conferred on a (!herumau or one of 
“ tile other low castes, he moves, at one spring, several places higher socially than 
“ tliat wliich lie originally occupied, and the iigures, corroliorating what has been 
“ actually observed in tlie district, show that nearly 50,000 Cherumans and otliei* 
“ Hindus have availed themselves of the opening. This very intelligible tendency 
“among lowfu* caste Hindus to embrace the more liberal Mubammadanism isno new 
“thing in Madras. It was referred to in the Census Report of 1871, page 109, 
“ Vol. I, and it is observed in other parts of India.’* 

With reference to the decrease in the number of (Iheruinans, howewer, Mr. 
Mclver is not correct. Tlu^ 99,009 Cherumans given in the 1871 report reiii’e- 
sent the whole body of Cherumans, whetlu'r returned under that naiiK* alone or as 
Kannakan, Erdlan, Kallddi, Rolan, &c., all of which aie symmyinous with Cheru- 

man. On the other hantl, tlio (>1,725 

Correct Strength of the Cheruintm Caetc in 1881. ClierumailS of 1881 ai’O tllOSO wllO retumod 

, 1 - , their caste siinjdy as Oheruman. The 

correct number of iho whole Clieruiuau 
caste in 1881 is not less than 1 (>2,01 8 as 
sliown in the marginal statement. I have 
not included in tliis a iiumbm' of sub- 
divisions returned by only a few persons. 
The Cherumans, therefore, so far from 
having decreased by 34*63 per cent., had 
increased by 63,009 or 63* (>4 per cent. 
This increase, it is needless to say, cannot 
bo all real, but must bo largely due to 

the better enumeration in 1881. It is 

remarkable, liowever, that tlie present 
returns show a further very high rate of increase. 

113 . The Muhammadans liave increased at a faster rate than the general 

population in twelve districts. The rate 
inemM 0 f Muiaimani. increase IS highest in the Nilgiris, but 

the uumlior of Musalmans in that dis- 
trict is small and a slight immigration 
would fully account for the high relative 
growth. This is not the case in Kistna, 
Nellore and the Ceded Districts, where 
the rate of increase is also very high ; 
24*03 per cent, of the Musalmans of the 
presidency live in tliese districts. In 
Madura, on the other hand, which con- 
tains 7*12 per cent, of* the Musalrnan 
population, the rate of increase is only 
13*62 per cent., whereas the Hindus have advanced at the rate of 20*84 per cent. 
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162,018 
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Peroontago of incroaso. 


Total 

population. 

Musalmans. 

NOffiris 

30-27 

9 03 

Kistna 

2^|.-66 

. 19-83 

Nolloro 

27-4,5 

19 96 

Oudrtapah 

22-32 

1347 
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28-3‘> 

20-62 

Bellary 

2,5-87 

24-74 

Anantapur ... 

27-21 

17*20 
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Dist riel . 


Ninnbor iindt'r 5 yoarx old in 
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Musaliniiiis of this 
nniui’al fVilility, if 
life. most imjiortant of these 


From the fact that the Musahiians have increased at a faster rate than 
^ the Hindus in most of the famine dis- 

tricts, where there is no conversion, I 
incline to the opinion that, under favour- 
able circumstances, tliey are the more 
prolific class of the two, aud this opinion 
is supported by the age statistics. In 
each of tin* districts noted on the margin 
the proportion of the children under 5 is 
higher among iMusalmans than among 
Hindus. The same feature is also found 
in Malabar and Sontli (laiiara and for tlie 
presidency as a whole. As most of the 
|)r(*sid('ncv ai*(* of the same race as tlie Hindus, this greater 
it is a tact, must 1 k‘ diie to differences in tin' conditions of 
is tlu' greater seclusion of women among 
Musalinans and tin* consetpieiit exemption from much rough work li may be* too 
that children aie betUn* can'd lor with the result that the mortality is lowm*. 

114. Tin* Christians Imve increased more rapidly than eitlu'r Hindus or 

Increase among Christian.. M (ISillmnilS. Tlirn.k-of is l!r,-70 

and the actual addition to tin' po])ulation of this faith 
is IfiOjStH. If the rate ol incrtb'ise had be('n the same as t!int for the total |)()])ula- 
tion, tin* al)S()lnt(' iinrn'ase would have been only 109,(n(h TMu' diflerence is hG,8'i8, 
and a gri'ni part of tliis is diu- to convc'rsions, or rather it represt'uls the net result 
of gain by eonvc'i'sions and loss by lapses, for it is clear that then* have been 
lapst's in Tinnev('lly. That district contains a gnjatc'r numb(T of (ffiristians tlian 
any otln'r, 1 tr),9()2 followers of that (‘H'ed, or H)'(S7 pc'r cent, of tlie tot til, having 
been eiiiimerati'd th('i*e. The whole j) 0 ])nlation of Tinnovelly has increased by 
]2‘7d per (•(‘lit., and if tin; ('hi'istians had advanced at a like rate, the addition to 
their numlx'rs would have been 17,ff l-2 instead of ojily 5,01(5. The doftcioncy 
of 12,020 aflords some idea of the number of jiersons who have lU'tnrned to their 
fornn'i* ri'ligion. Tin' cans(‘ of this defection is possibly to bn found in tln> fact that, 
many ol' tliosi' c^onvc'rted during the famine gave only such allegianci' to their lu'w 
faitli as would si'curc' them t.ln^ mat(*rial advantages which the missionaries were' 
able and willing to oih'r, and as the stress of famine prices disappeart'd, these 
gradually reverted. It is a significant fact that the Roman (Jatholics liavo in- 
creased by 22 ])(‘r C(*nt., ANdiile among Protestant sects there has been a decrease of 
over 8 ])cr cent.* 

[\'rha.ps the most striking fact in connection with the growth of tlie Christian 

population is the success which the mis- 
sionaries have met with in Nellore, Kistiia 
increaHo. j Kuriiool. Tip to 1871 Christianity 

I )jmi made but little progress in the 

Telugii country. The census of 1881 
showed that it was spreading northward, 
and the figures of the present Q< 0 nsus 
prove' tliat this was on temporary effect 
of the great famine, to be swept away 
by the returning wave of prosjierity. In 1871 there were but 7,670 Christians in 
Kistna; in 1891 they numbered 08,521. For Nollore the numbers are 3,012 and 
47,176, for Kurnool, 3,8*'>5 and 22,73.'3. In Goddvari and Curldapali also the 
relative increase is high, but the actual additional numbers are under 5,000 in each 
case. In Vizagapatarn the^ number of jH'rsons professing (Jliristianity has decreased 
by 388, and in the Madras City the increment is only 0*28 per cent. In the latter 
c^ise, however, the small rate of increase is chiefly due to a decrease in the Eura- 
sian population ; the Native Christians have increased by over 8 per cc'iit;. 


Chap, 
para, llii 




Kintiia 

Ntillor(‘ 

Kurnool 


PorHon«, 

2r.,;i82 

n.L'su 
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80^12 
1 2ri-87 
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♦ This decroRBC among tbo Protestant Cbriatians of Tinnevolly was ao remarkable that J caused the abstraction 
work to be carefully re-examinod by the Depnty Superintendent, bimaolf a Native Clirietian of the Chnrob of Ungland. 
There can be no doubt ai to the accuracy of the figtirea. 
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Chap. III. 

P«i£i15. 


Foreign, Xnraiian and Native Cbriitian'i. 


Mationality. 


Numbor. ; Por cent. 


I Foroij^ 

I Eurasian 
I Native 


115 Christians have been classified as Foreign, Eurasian and Native, and a 

summary of the figures is given in the 
margin. The corresponding statistics 
for 1881 are so defective that no useful 
comparison is possible, but the broad 
fact appears in both sots of figures that 
the high proportion of Christians in the 
Madras Presidency, as compared with 
other provinces, is not duo to any exces- 
sive foreign 6r Eurasian population, but 


26,64!i 

826,421 


1-66 
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95-87 


Total 
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Bate of increase among Jains. 


Dirttrict . 

Number of JaiuB 

IncroEHo 

1891. 

1881. 

percent 

1 Bollary . 

1,467 

749 

94-53 

i North Aroot 

7,928 

7,69(> 

2-96 

1 South A root 

6,639 

6,184 

8-78 

1 South Cnuaru 

1 

10,109 1 

1 1 

10,044 

1 

1 54 


represents a greater diffusion of Christianity among the natives of the country. 

116. The .Jains have increased by only 9*87 per cent., and in the district in 

which they are moat numerous they 
have barely advanced at all. In Bel- 
lary, on the other hand, their numbers 
have* nearly doubled, but this great 
variation must be Largely the result 
of more successful enumeration. The 
figures for the other districts, and es- 
pecially those for Can.ara, suggest the 
conclusion that the .Tains are slowly 

forsaking their i-eligion for either Hinduism or Christianity. 

117. The census tables give for each religion separately statistics relating to 

. ..... sex, urban population, age, civil condition, education 

and caste, and m the chapters relating to eacli of 
these subjects any special features found among the followers of the different 
creeds are discussed in detail. 

118. The most noticeable featiirtis in the statistics for feudatory .states are 

B ti-i • » j . . . the high proportions of Christians in Cochin .and 

Kallglon in Feudatory etatea. ,,, ® ^ nr i • t> n mi 

Travaucore and of Musalmans in Banganapalle. The 
former is due to the presence of Syrian Christians (including Romo- Syrians) in 

large numbers, while the latter may bo 
ascribed to the fact that the ruler of 
Banganapalle is of the faith of Islam. 
The Jews of Cochin number only 1,142, 
and there are 12.5 of this religion in Tra- 
vancoro. In all five states the Musal- 
mans have increased at a faster rate 
than the total population, and the rate 
for Christians also exceeds the average 
in all cases except Travancore, whore 
the addition is only .5’()9 per cent, as 
compared with (’••62 per cent, for Ilindus and 8-11 per cent, for Musalmiins. 


StutA*. 

Per cent. 

Travancore ... | 

20-00 

Ooohin ... . ... 

24-05 


1 of I 


St*t.«. 


Banganapalle 


Per cent. 


19 911 


Section III.— Sects of Hindus and Christians. 

119. Information regarding the sects of Hindus has been specially compiled in 
Hindu Mcti presidency, and in tlio annexed table the results are 

given under the five heads of Saiva, Vaishnav.a, Liugii- 
yat, Mddhva and Others, those who returned no sect being also included in the last 
item. Before passing to an examination of these statistics it is advisable to point out 
that to a large majority of Hindus sect has very little meaning. Thus the Paraiyans 
call themselves Saivites, but they know next to nothing of the tenets of Saivism 
and of course are not admitted to Saivite temples. The sectarian fooling of the 
cultivating classes is almost equally vague, and it is only among the highest castes 
tluit the terms Vaishnava and Saiva have a real significance. Among othor.s the 
difference does not usually go beyond a preference for the pictures of one or other 
class of divinities, and the wearing of the mark peculiar to the sect they afiect. 
I ought, perhaps, to except the Lingdyats from this statement, for among them sect 
is considered of great importance. 
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Chap. 111. 
para. 119. 
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8RCTS OF HIKDUS AND CHRISTIANS. 


Chap. III. 
para. 120. 


The proportion of Hindus returning each of the main sects in 1871, 1881 and 
1891 is shown in the following statement:— 


Bfct. 
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Dl horM ami Not Rtatod 
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ill 1871 and 1881 Madhvas were not. shown separately, and it is to be pre- 
smiied tiuit they wore inolmled among Vaishnavas. 

120. Of the 1881 figures Mr. Mclver wi’iies as 
follows : — 


SaiTites and Vaishnavites. 


“ It is ch'ar that this return is of little value, and the high proportion of 
‘ Otlu'is ’ and ‘Not stated’ shows that the enuraoration in this respect was 
inferior to that of 1871.” 

This conclusion is supported by the results obtained from the present census, 
which approximate closely to those of 1871 so far as the two principal sects are 
concerned. The proportion of Saivites is ])ractioally the same, that of Vaishna- 
vites (including Miidlivas) is just 1 per cent, higher, that of Lingilyats is nearly 
doiihlo, and that of Others and Mot stated has fallen liy more than onc-half. 

Vaishnavisin is the prevailing sect in the Teliigu and Saivisiri in the Tamil 
districts. In the three northern districts the Vaishnavites far out.nuraber the 
Suivit(‘s, and in Kistria there are slight ly over two of the former to one of the latter. 
In the central area the proportions hecorne more nearly equal, the Vaishnavites 
having the a.dvantage in Melloro, Ouddapah and A.nantapur, while the Saivites 
predominate in Kurnool, lidlary. North Arcot and Ohinglepnt As wo go further 
south, the superiority in numbers of the Saivites begins t.o rapidly show itself. 
Tn South Arool tliere are about Vaishnavites to II adherents of Siva; in 
Salem the proportion is 2 to 1, in roimliatore and Trichiuopoly 8 to 1, in Tanjore 
and 1’innevolly 0 to I and in Mndura to 1 . In South Canara there are 7 Saivites 
t o 1 Vaishnavite, and in Malabar the proportion is no less t han 100 t o 1 ; in that 
district, however, then* is in i'<>ality little sectarian feeling, and the people worshi}) 
indifferently at the shrines of Siva or Vishnu, tlio lattor being, if anything, the 
more popular, although the sectarian mark worn by the ma jority of the population 
is that, of the Saiva sect. Vaishiiavism has made a great advance in the Kistna 
district since 1871. In that year there were 7 Vaishnavites to 6 Saivites, hut the 
proportion is now about ‘2 to 1. In Kurnool, the most northerly district in wdiich 
Saivisni predominates, Vaishnavisin has made a slight advance since 1871. In 
Nortli Ai’cot, on tlio other hand, which was the southern outpost of Vaishnavisin in 
1871, t he rival cult has made considerable progr 0 .s.s, and t he Saivites now outnumber 
the Vaishnavites, the proportions being J04 to 100, altbougli in 1871 there were 10 
followers of Vishnu to 9 Saivites. Both sects, indood, seem to be advancing from 
their bases, and it will bo of interest to watch the struggle and see which will drive 
the other back. Saivism has its foundations in Dravidian beliefs, and it offers much 
that appeals to the religious instincts of the people. The village goddesses are, 
indeed, usually considered to be forms of Pdrvati, the wife of Siva, and even Siva 
himself is supposed to be of Dravidian origin. It seems not improbable, therefore, 
that Saivism will long retain its pre-eminence. On the other hand, Vaishnavism is 
in many respects the higher form of belief, and as education advances it may 
vanquish the more sombre cult of Siva. 

121. In writing on this subject in 1881 Mr. Mclver observed that “ a Hin- 
KMUkTu classification, which takes no account of Mddh- 

‘ vas, Smdrtas and Sdtdnis can hardly be of suflBcient 
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accuracy for scientific use.” Having this in mind I tabulated Mddhvas sepa- Chap, m, 
rately on this occasion, but they number altogether only 100,823, so that their para.U8* 
inclusion among Vaishuavas in 1871 and 1881 can have affected the results but 
little. The term ‘ Mildhva/ however, does denote a sect, but ‘ Sraiirta * and ‘ Satdni ’ 
do not. Smiirta Jiterally means one who follows theSrnritis, but it is useil in this 
prowsidonoy to denote a Brdhman of the Saiva sect, a follower of Sankarachilri. As 
regards Satdni, I doubt if the term ever denoted a sect and its allt‘god eonnt'ction 
with Chaitanya • seems to me improbable. In any case, at the j)resent time, Satdni 
is merely a caste, the members of which are for the most part temple-servants ; they 
are all of the Vaishnava sect. Tht‘ Mddhva S('ct was founded by Madhvachari, 
otherwise call(‘d Anantatlrta, who is said to have been born in Malabar in tht^ year 
A.D. 1199. Originally a Saivite, he became a convert to Vaishnavism, but of a 
type distinct from that of the generality of this sect. While Sankanichari, the 
ri'former of the Saiva sect, had taught that there was but one true sul)stanct% 
Madhvdchdri maintained that the principle of life and the principle of the (Uhty 
w'ere distinct. His system is, therefore, known as Dvaitnm (duality ) as dis- 
tinguished from that of Sankardchari, wdiicli is called Advaitam. Thechii'f s<^at of 
the Mddhvas is at Udipi in South l^anara, and all Madhvas are Brahmans. Mddhvu- 
chdri’s original connection with Saivism led him and his followers to show much 
more tolerances towards the mem))ers of that sertthan is met witli among Vaishuavas 
generally. 


L*ngdj/atM 


Y<3ar j 

N umber. 

1871 


1881 


1691 

809,836 


154,178, and the increase in Bellary and 


Number of Ltngiyata. 


122. The enormous incroast' in the number of Ijingdyats cannot be real, but 

must be ascribed to greater success in emuueralion. 
Mr. McJver pointed out that it was unlike ly that Lin- 
gdyats had lost 58^ per cent, of their members be tw'een 1871 and 1881, and it is 

still m(jri‘ unlikely that tfu‘y shemld have 
ineu’e^ased nearly five- fold in the last ton 
years. The* 1881 figures may be re* jected 
us worthless, and wo must go back to 
those of 1871 in order to ascertain the 
localities in which the increase has been 
gre.*atest. In the marginal statement are 
given the districts in which the differ- 
ence*s are^ large. Thc^ total difference is 
Ananta|)ur alemei is 109,301. This great 
increiase* iif numbe*rs may, of course, be duo 
to conve;rsion, but C. Brown stat.e*st 
tliat thei Lingdyats veu’y rarely make; [iro- 
selytes and tlie sect must liavei been un- 
der-e;fltimatod in 1871. A common name 
for the sect is Virasaiva, and it is possible 
that all who returne;d tliis we^e tre;ated 
as Saivites. I can offe*r no satisfactory 
explanation of the large apparent de- 
crease* in Kistna. Ratlier more than one- 
half of the; Lingdyats are found in Be*llary, 
the district nearest to Belgauin, tlie home 
of the founder of the sect. They are 
also fairly niiraorous in Godavari, Kistna, Coimbatore, South Arcot and Anantapur, 
but outside Bellary they constitute only an insignificant proportion of the popu* 
lation. In none of tho districts of Madura, Tinnevtdly, Malabar or South Canara 
do they number 1,000 souls. A full jiccount /)f the tenets and customs of the Linga-- 
yats will be found in C. P, Brown’s article already referred to and an excellent 
summary of this was given in the Madras Census Report of 1871. I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with the stateirumt that they arc a sect of reformed Saivites 
who deny the authority of Brdhmans and maintain there is only one God ; they also 
declare themselves free from tlu; bonds of caste, but their liberation is in practice 


' DiHtriot. , 

1891. 

1871. 

! Gouivari 

20,989 

10,210 

Kistna 

26,856 

30,r»:M 

1 Hellary and Anantapur 

106,711 

57,410 

OhingleptiL 

1 North Arcot 

4,302 

1 5*12 

8,018 

2,778 

j Coi’.nbatoro 

20,620 

5,015 

i S'juth Aroot 

14,207 

1 5,400 

1 Tanjoro 

10,077 

1 6,003 

Triohiuopoly 

4,089 

1 533 


• See Centnis Report of 1871, p. 101, and Manual oj Adminintration , p. (77). 

' t Paper on the Creed, Customs and Literature of t .e Jangams, by C. F. Brown, Madras JmiruaX of Literature and 

Bdenee, ?ol. xi, p. 174. 
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OhM* TTT only partial. They are distinguished from other sects by their custom of always 
para. 123* wearing a small lingam, the symbol of Siva, on their persons. Basay a, the founder 
of the sect, is believed to have borrowed some of his doctrines and ideas from the 
principles and practices of the Christians residing on the western coast.* 

123. Excluding the Agency tracts, the number of Hindus who returned sects 

other than the four which are shown separately, or 
other Hindu leoti. return any sect, is only 101,799. The 

numbers arehigli only in Ganjam, Viza- 
gapatam, Malabar and South ('anara, 
and for these districts 1 have separated 
the ‘ Not stated * from ixTSons who re- 
turned other sects. It is only in Gan- 
jain and South Canara that the nurn- 
l>ors returning other sc^cts ar<‘ large. Of 
the 7,168 who come under this category 
in Ganjajn, no less than 8,452 have returned themselves as of the Sakti sect. 
Of tfie rest many have returned tribal or castc^ names, as Savara (621), Jatajai 
(()lli), Qadaba (71), Odin &c. Of the Savaras again 894 liave returned their 
sect as Bhlma, one of the Pdndava broth(‘rs.+ It is also found that 211 Hindus 
have n turned Bauddha (Buddhist) as their sect. In South ('anara 7,818 persons 
are ibund under the head of ‘ Others, ’ and of t his number 7,658 have returned 
thfur sect for had it returned for them) as Bhufdrddliikn oi* Devil-worshippers. 
Oi the remainder 41 are SAktis and 81 have r(4nrned their caste name as their 
sect. This is a common practice, and the bulk of the entries vvhicdi in other dis- 
tricts have not b(‘cn classed under one of the four sects givtm in the table are of 
this nature. The number of persons for whom no entry at all is found in the sect 
column of the schedule is large only in Ganjam, Vizaga])atam, Malabar and 
the Agency tracts. In these two northern districts and the Agencies the expla- 
nation is to be found in the fact that many of the so-callerl Hindus are hill 
people, who have only recently come within tin* fold of Hinduism and to whom the 
refineriKUit of sect is as yet unknown. In Malabar, as already slated, the people are 
indifferent to sect and this perhaps accounts for tlu» coin})aratively large number in 
that district who have made no return at all. 


District 


Ganjatn 
Vi7.tt^<apatam 
Malabar 
South Citnara 


Othors. iNotHtuted.) 


7.1b8 

578 

108 

7,813 


I 27,144; i 

13.710 ! 
18,387 i 
002 I 


124. There is one sect included among ‘Others,’ which deserves a lu'icd notice. 

I refer to tin* Sakt is, tlie worshippers of Sakfi oi* the 
female jiriiiciplt*. 1^his Inis been returned by 

5,819 pt^rsons in British tiuTitory an<l by 9 inhabitants of the feudatory states. 
Their distribution is shown in the marpinal stateimmt. The total iiunibei* of Sa hi I- 


Sfdff'iiLonf ff/niwiu.g the tfUmlu rof Sakti- •rorahipiins 


OiHtrict 

TiUal 

j M 0 IcH. 

FoinnlnB. 

, Ganjam 

j 3,463 

1 1,783 

1,059 

Vixagapatani 

1 681 

270 

261 

Godavari 

j 37 

1 

18 

; Kigtini 

1 63 

• .36 

18 

N el lore 

i 6 

i 1 


Cudilapnh 

1 

i 1 


KunuMj] 

45 

22 

23 

llellary 

989 

60U 

420 

nan t apin' 

619 

, 2<h; , 

; 263 

j Balctn 

108 

1 66 

63 

i South Ciuuira 

' 41 

14 

27 

! Ganjam Agency 

! 108 

L. 

48 

!, 

1 

j Total 

6,819 

1 3.030 

1 1 

2,783 

1 Banganapalle 

•• i 8 

1 


j Cochin 

« 

3 

• 3 

! Grand Total 

6,828 

1 3,0.10 1 

2,7S8 


worshippers must, liowevcr, grt^atly ('X- 
c(Mxl this, Tim (uilt is common in Ihn- 
nevelly, Malabar and Travancore, yet 
not a single pm*soii has there been re- 
tnrnixl as a 8akti. TIk^ reason prolia- 
l)ly is that worshippers of 8aldi usually 
belong to one of tlie well-known S(‘cts 
of Hindus and they return this as 
thtur sect, being more or less ashamed 
of their special and peculiar teni'ts. 
The principle of Sakii worship is that 
desire is conquered by indulgence, an 1 
its votaries are divided into two sec- 
tions, one of which jiractises rites that 
are licentious to the last degree, con- 
sisting of tlie worsliip of a naked woman, 
followed by indulgenci' in animal food 
and spirituous liquors and the gratifi- 
cation of sensual passion. 


♦ 0. P. Drown, p. 146; A. C. Biinioll, letter in Tl,i> Academy, dnted 12th Mny 1873. 

t T( 18 intereBtini? to note in thig oonneetion tliat the Pa’idavuB are held in\-reat respect, by the Rdyae or Koii, 
A Pcction of Gondg found in tlio Godavari agency and the Bouthorn part of ilic Vizagapatam agency. See /udiaa 
Antiquary, vol. v,* p. 369. 
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Kinda Mcti in feudatory eutet. 


Christian sects. 


125. In the matter of the proportions of the various sects, Pudukota, Banga- 

iiapalle and Sandiir occupy much the same position as 
the noiglibouring British districts and the figures call 

for no special notice. In Travancore no less than 1,324,402 Hindus did not 
return any sect, and as statistics of sect were not tabulated in 1881. there is little 
to be said here on this subject. So fai- as tin' figures go tliey show that tlie Sai- 
vites are to the Vaishnavites in the ratio of about .S to 1- In t.ochin tlie Oeiisus 
oflBiCer was more successful in getting this column of the schedules filled uj), and 
we find there nearly 8 Saivites to 1 Vaishnnviie. In Malabar, as wr havt* abt'adv 
seen, the ratio is 100 to 1. 

126. Particulars of Christian s(»cts will be found in Tabh* A, wliieh gives tlie 

number and the distribution of eacl) seet. In prepar- 
ing this table I hav(‘ grou]>ed certain se(*tK ti)g('tlier, 

and JiS it may be of interest to mi.ssionaries and others to know t>xactly what lias 
been done in this direction, a statement is appended to tliis cha])tei* showing under 
what head those sects which do not appear st^parately in Tabic* A are in^'luded. 
In some cases the mission to which the individual belonged was given inst(‘ad 
of the real sect. The most frequent of such (‘Utries wert* ‘ Londiui Mission ' and 
‘ Ami'rican Mission:’ the former has been taken as tlie (‘(pii valent of (Vuicrro^a- 
tionalist and hitter as denoting American Presbyterian, which is sliown in the 
table as Presbyterian. W(^ have sueli entries as Ihaithi n, •h‘W, Fi*t‘e-t-hinker, Ac., 
as the sect of Christians. Every entry of this kind was vtM'ified by n'b'nMiee to 
the schedule, and if it was actually found there it. was n*laint*(l in tlu* table, for, 
liowever erroneous it might be, it was not jiossible to correct it. 'I’hi* number of 
persons making such returns is, of course, relatively infinitesimal 

127. The numbLM- of pm’sons returning each of tlu' principal sects is givoji in 

tlu annexed statement ami tlu* figures for 1881 are 

Com pariHon with flgares of 1891 . t i i f. x* • mi • . . i 

added tor purposes of comparison. 1 his statement, 
shows some remarkable* variations, but these are cbi(*fly due to the (*ntrii*s in the 

schedules liaving l)e(*n more definite in 
1891 than in 1881. In the lattt'r year, 
140,298 j)( rsons returned tlieir as 

‘Protestant,* a geruaal term that was 
u.sed by only 1 2,70 1 peisons in 
This accounts in part for th(^ gn‘at 
increase under Church of England, Ba))- 
list, Lutlu‘ran and Presbyterian. Again 
the number of peu’sons who did not 
return any send in i<88J was 2a,3(S9, but 
in 1891 only 10,761 persons faih*d to 
give this in formation, and tlu* numbers 
under the various s('cts w('n* thus raisc'd 
jiroportionat oly. Of the numbers shown 
under Oihvr.s in the ai)ove stat(*m(*nt. 


tylatv incut Hhi^u'itiff rcn'jt)i af the priiicipd! Christian 
sect:, n, \HHland 1S91 


Stn^ng’tli ill 


Ya riot ion 


Roman Catholir .. 
Chnrch of Knj 2 :lHiul 
BaptiHi 
{ LuUiorati 
I Presbytoriaii 
' Prt)to 8 tunt 
j Conp:rof?utionaJiHt 
j Wealoyan 
’ Syrian 
EpiBcopa'ian 
! Otharfl 
! Not Statod 


Total 


1691 . 

18S1 

pi'r 

c»mt 

T 




666,159 

■a*.2,Hi2 

+ 

22 * u; 

118,966 ' 

41.4% 

4 

iHc.’Oy 

88,967 

i:l.h23 : 

f 

607 77 

38,813 

4.(124 , 

4- 

73(»-38 

17,690 

l,b;t7 i 

4 

974 53 

12,761 

140,‘29H I 

_ 

90*90 

6,664 

3.(>41 

4- 

8297 

2,376 

1,230 I 

4- 

93 17 

2,106 

2.M90 1 

- 

27 13 

1,164 

98 j 

4- 1,087-70 

1,311 

3 032 

- 

.5f>'70 

10,751 

25,389 


67 r,:, 

866,628 

C99.7(JO 1 

4- 

23-70 


2,411 in 1H81 and 
sects which would 


44r, 


in 


1891 


ant. 

between 

under each of these two main divisions of Christians 


Chap. III. 
para. 128 . 


r(*t urned 
(da. *- 80(1 as Ib'etest" 

Adding these to the other Protestant sects and distributing tlu* Not ‘'tated 
the Roman Catholic and Protestants raU^ably, we got tin* total numbt’rs 


Sect- 


1891 


I 


I8H1. 


Nnnjbor. 


J^crctmtajro. ' Niinib<*i, Pcn*ontMg»‘ 


VariHtioii 
iti'T cent. 


I Roman CatholioR 
, Protestantfl 


> 572,292 

I 290,264 


66 12 
33*54 


•ISO, 152 
210,037 


0 H'02 

.30-HH 


+ 19 19 

-f .'H ’'M\ 


128. The Protestants have increased at a greater rate* than the Jtoman 

Catholics, but the latter still outnumlicr tlie former by 
2 to 1. In the west and south, except in Tinnevelly, 


Bo man Catholics. 


TCLUGU UNIVERSUY 
LIBRARY ^ , , 

ACC No U 
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3hap. ni. 
para. 129. 


Latheniiu. 


the preponderance of the Catholics is very marked. In Tinnovelly the Christian 
pojnilation is about equally divided between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. In the Telugu country the Roman Catholics are not very numerous, 
except in Kistna, whore there are over 10,000 of them. But there are compara- 
tively few ('hristians of any .sect in the majority of the northern districts. 

129 . The number actually returning this sect is 118,900, and 71,703 of them 

are found in Tiunevelly. There are over 8,000 in 

The Church of England. Madras and about 7,000 in Kistna, but in no other dis- 

trict does the (fhurch of England number 5,000 membcsrs. It is probable, however, 
that many of tin; 12,701 Protestant.s belong to this church. 

130 . The Baptists number 88,907 and are most numerous in Nellore, whore 

40,000 out of the 47,000 Christians are of this persua- 
®'‘*‘*‘***‘ sion. In Kistna this mission numbers 31,000 out of a 

total of 08,000, and in Kurnool 13,000 out of 23,000. 

131. The liutherans come next with a strength of 38,813, found chiefly in 

Kistna, (18,000), Tanjore (0,000), South Canara (4,000), 
Malabar (2,000) and Godtlvari (2,000). 

132 . The number of Presbyterians according to Table A is 17,063, but if wo 

include, as in the above statement, those who returned 
Pr«Bbyt«rl»M. theiuselvcs as belonging to the Church of Scotland 

and the Ereo Church, the total amounts to 17,590. They are most numerous in 
Madura (8,500), where the majority belong to the American Presbyterian Church. 
There are about 2,000 in Nellore and nearly the same number in North Arcot. 

133 . This sect numbers only 5,564; about half of these are found in Cuddapah 

ami over 1,000 of the remainder in Kurnool. The 
ongregft out i . Congregationalist missionaries are, for the most {)art 

if not entirely, members of the London Mission. 

134 . The most numerous of the smaller sects are the Wesleyafls with 2,376 

jiersons. Then come the Syrians, represented by 
” ***’ *' abovit 2,000 individuals in Malabar and Canara and a 

few others scattered over various districts. The Episcopalians number only 1,164 
and include Methodist Epi.seopalians as wdl as members of the Churches of 
England and Ireland. The 1,311 ‘ Others ’ are made up of 240 Methodi.sts, 105 
Salvationists, 101 Unitarians, 671 Qnsectariiin (flu-istiaus, 83 Non-conformists, 55 
Armenians, 11 of the Greek Chureh, 4 Quakers, 10 members of the Christian 
Advent Society, 3 members of the National Ihiurch of India, 1 Swedenborgian, 
15 J(iW8, 11 Heathens and 1 Free-thinker. 

135. In Bangana])alle and Sandur there are only 96 Christians. Of these, 52 

. are Congregationalists, 16 Roman Catholics, 14 Luthe- 

ChriiUan tecti in feudatory »UteB 5 . V, . ,. T r> j i 'i. h riomo 

rails, and 9 Episcopalians. In Pudukota, out of 13,813 
Christians, no less than 13,422 are Roman (hdholics. The figures for Travancore 

are, until explained, of a very striking 
nature. 1 give the principal .sects in 
the marginal table, and it will be seen 
that the Roman Catholics have increased 
by 81*51 per cent., while the Syrians 
have decreased by 38*66 per cent. On 
turning, however, to the report on the 
census of 1881,* it will be found that 
Syrians in that year included Romo- 
Syriuns, who are, in reality, Roman 
Catholics and have been so treated in the tables of 1891. The strength of these 
Romo-Syrians in 1881 is not known, so no comparison can be instituted. The 
Roman Catholics now form 56*05 per cent, of the total Christian population that 


Travancore Chrisiiane 


Sect. j 

i 

. - 

1891. 

1881. 

Roman Catholic ... i 



279,197 

153,815 

Syrian 

176,674 

287, 44H) 

Church of England 

16,468 


Protofltaut 

26,789 

67,318 

Not stfttod 

28,796 



• Report on the Cenm$ of Travancore, 1881, p, 167. 
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have returned some sect, while the Syrians constitute :5f>-4o ])er cent. As many as Chap. III. 
25,739 persons, however, are shown as Protestant, and it is probable that many of para. 135. 
these are members of the Syrian Church, for the following instructions were issued 
for filling up the sect column : “In the case of Syrian Christians enter whether 
(1) Protestant, (2) Roman Catholic of the Latin rite, (3) Roman (’atholic of the 
Syrian rite, or (4) Jacobite Syrian under the Patriiirch of Antioch.” The returns 
of Syrians, as reported by the Census officer of Travancore, are Roman Catholic 
Syrian 75, Jacobite Syrian 49,706, J.acobite 3,344, and Syrian Christian 123,-524. , 

I am unable to offer any opinion a.s to the probability of a hirge nmnber of 
.Jacobite Syrians being included under the general expression ‘ Syrian (’hri.stian.’ 

As the figures stand the .lacobites form only 30’04 per cent, of the total nou- 
Roraanist Syrians, so that, if the .statistics are complete, the nationalist p.arty are 
in a majority of over 2 to 1. The Romo-Syrians, with 75 exceptions, appear 1(» 
have returned themsolv'es as Roman Catholics. In addition to the large number 
under such a general term as Protestant, the returns arc further defective, in that 
over 28,000 persons have failed to return any sect. 

For Cochin the returns are much more satisfactory, as only 698 individuals 

have failed to iH'turn their sect and the 
general term * ProU'stant’ chms not occur 
at all. The Roman Catholics have in- 
creased by 21''24 per cent, and constit ute 
8()‘77 per cent, of tin' total number of 
Christians. The Syrians have nominally 
increased by 5-5-23 per cent, and form 
12 f)8 per cent, of tht> ('hristian popula- 
tion. The instructions did not provide 
for the distinction of Jacobites from 
other Syrians, but 12,436 persons re-‘ 
turned themselves as Jacobite Syiians 
and only 9,348 as Syrians simply. The Romo-Syrians number 56,326, or nearly 
three times as many as the Syrians proper. 


Cochin ChriKtumit. 


Sect . 

; 1891. 

‘ 1 

1881. 

lioman Catholic 

160,229 ' 


Syrian 

21,784 

u,(i3a 

Chnrch of Knpfland 

1,113 1 


l*ro8byterian 

Frotentant 

P ^ 


Not stated 

1 698 


Totai. 

1 178,881 

1 _i 

186,361 


20 
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Chap. III. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III. 


Stati'inevt shovimj the classification of Ohristian sects ichieh do not appear 
separately in the tabulated returns. 

s<*tt roturruMl Sect with which 

iti the HcJioriiih*. j incorporaM in Table A. 


Amoricaii . 

American Church ) '“ ' 

America n Epiiicopaliaii 
American MiRHion \ 

American l‘r«‘Hbyteriaii ) 

Anglic- Syrian 

ChriHliiiii Advent Society 
Church MiHRien 
Clinrcli of [relnud 
Oiubenier 

England Proteat iint ... 
English Mission 
PVoo Church MiflRion 
Free-thinker 
GoaneH(‘ 

Heathen 
Independent 
Jacobite Syrian 
JoHuit <«. .., 

.Tew 

London MiHHion 
Lutheran MiHsion 
Methodist EpiHcopalian 
National Ohuroh of India 
Nazareno ... 

Portuguese Church 

Puritan 

Reformed American Churcli 
Romo- Syrian ... 

Scotland Ohundi MiHsion 
S.P.G. MiHaion . , 

St. Thomas’ Syrian 
Swodenboi'gian 
Swiss Reformed Church 
Zuvingliaii 


... Prosbyterian. 

... EpiBCopalian. 

... Presbyterian. 

... Church of England. 

... Others. 

... Church of England. 

... Episcopalian. 

. . . Non-conformist. 

. . . Church of England . 

Chnrch of England. 

... Free Church of Scotland, 
... Others. 

... Roman Catholic. 

... OtherH. 

^ Non-conformist. 

... Syrian. 

... Roman Catholic. 

... Othore. 

Congregationalist . 

... Lutheran. 

Epiflcopalian. 

... Others. 

... Syrian. 

... Roman Catholic. 

... Non-conformist. 

. . . Presbyterian. 

Roman Catholic. 

Church of Scotland. 
Church of England. 

... Syrian. 

... Otherp. 

. . . Lulhorau. 

. . Lutheran. 


Notk. — American and American Mission have been taken to mean members of one of the Presbyterian Churches 
of AVnerioa, but in the case of Nolloro the term more probably means American Baptist. In that district 766 
persons returued their sects as American and 1,073 ns American Mission. In Kistna again there are at least two 
non- Proshy toriaii American Missions, viz., the Baptist and Lutheran; but in that district the number of persons 
who returned American or American Mission as their sect was insignificant. 
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Statement A . — Number o f Persons nf euch Age in 10,000 of each Sex (1891) — continued. 


NDMBEK OF PERSONS OP EACH AGE IN 10,000 OF EACH SEX. 
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Note. — Age details for Cochin are not available. 



Statement B . — Number of Person^ of each Ay( in 1(>,0U0 of t ach 8*^x (1881) — continued. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS LIVING AT EACH AGE IN 100,000 OP POPULATION, 


CSiap. IV. 


Statemint C.—ShoKvng the number of pernonn limiy at each age in 100,000 of the 

total population. 


Arc*. 

.Total. 

1 MaloB. 

1 

j Females. 

j 

Arc. 

j Total. 

1 Males. 

1 



Fcmalos. 

Infant 

8,867 


1,031 

53 

89 

I 

! 

1 00 

29 

1 

1,679 

777 

902 

54 

137 

I 84 

53 

2 

8,183 

1 1,648 

1,035 

55 , ... 

1,119 

1 581 

538 

3 

8,470 

1,010 

1,864 

50 

803 

1 105 

08 

4 

8,106 

1,402 

1,614 

57 . 

69 

1 22 

2? 

5 

8,182 


1,502 

58 .. 

' 196 

1 110 

85 1 

K ... 

8,080 

1 1,61!) 

1,501 

50 a-.w,. . . 

79 

1 37 

42 j 

7 

8,512 

1 1,21.1 

1,207 

00 . 

, 8,600 

1.129 

1.471 1 

8 ... 

8,204 


1,543 

01 

j 44 

23 

21 1 

0 

1,661 

j 700 

752 

02 

181 

73 

01 

10 .. 

1 8,966 

1 2,07(; 

1,870 

0.3 

62 

1 

19 

IJ .. 

1 766 

j 374 

! 302 

04 

1 69 

ii7 

42 

12 

j 3,077 

1.7!I8 

l,M!t 

05 . . , , 

456 


220 

13 ... 

896 

: 4.72 

, 424 

00 

1 80 

•10 

31 

M 

1,484 

i 824 

070 

07 

39 

20 


ir> . . 

8,068 

1 1,121 

1 047 

08 

82 

I 35 

-i 

«/ -17 

10 ... 

2,090 

j 1,003 

007 

•01> 

29 

i 

J- 14 

17 . . 

648 

j 312 

;wi 

70 

, 96» 

I 400 

546 

18 

8,769 

1,878 

1,300 

71 . . 

: 17 

10 

7 

10 

661 

271 

280 

72 .. 

’ 43 

20 

17 

20 ... 

6,488 

2,338 

3,150 

73 

) 16 

12 

4 

21 

370 

I8l 

18t> 

74 . . 

25 

10 

9 

22 .. 

1,768 

800 

804 

75 

186 

7!i 

107 

23 

640 

331 

300 

70 

28 

12 

10 

a+ .. 

1,048 

540 . 

500 

77 

8 

5 


1 ar, ... . 

6,862 

2,508 ! 

2,774 

78 

20 

" 

1 0 

1 20 

974 

I 512 1 

40,2 

70 

14 

! - ' 

j 12 

1 27 

616 

330. 1 

280 

80 

330 

1.13 

100 

1 28 ... 

1,419 

711 , 

708 

81 

4 

' 3 

1 

' 20 

1 

341 I 

1 

184 : 

157 

82 

• 10 

j t*> 

4 

30 ... 

6,819 I 

3,210 1 

3,000 

83 

4 


2 

31 

178 

i i 

07 

84 . 

7 

6 

1 

- ;■ -1 

901 

40(t 

•141 

85 . 

36 

20 

10 

33 i 

873 

j lOU 

113 

80 

4 

j 3 

1 

34 ... . 1 

876 

j 220 ] 

150 

87 

2 

1 1 

] 

;.5 .. i 

8,681 

! 1,053 1 

1,028 

88 

6 

! 

‘A 

- . • , . 1 

i 

707 

1 307 

310 

89 ... 

3 

! 1 


37 • ... 1 

1 

286 

788 

100 

440 

120) 

330 

90 

91 .. 

62 

1 

20 

36 

30 . i 

211 

113 

08 

02 

' 



40 j 

6,677 

2,705 

2,812 

03 




41 

108 

05 

43 

04 ■ 

2 

1 

1 

3 

42 

604 

200 

208 

95 1 

10 

7 

43 

1 

199 

114 

85 

90 ! 

1 



44 

203 

123 

80 

97 . ' 

1 


1 

2 

45 

2,307 

1,248 

1,050 

98 . ... j 

2 

. 

40 

802 

185 

117 

Oil , ... j 

1 

1 

47 

148 

01 

67 

100 

1 

1 

1 

48 

454 

257 

197 

112 . 1 

1 

1 



50 

51 

109 

8,943 

78 

50 

1,840 

37 

50 

2,097 

30 

Not stated .. . 

! 

! 19 

12 

7 

* 

62 

829 

133 

90 

Total I 

100,000 

1 

40,941 

60,069 
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Statement D . — Sfioiciny the number of permux returned ax liriinj at each aye in 10,000 of t/w 

population of the Madrax City. 



Total. 

Males. 

Fomah*fl. 

Ago. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Infant 

337 

1 

161 

53 


4 

7 1 

1 

137 

73 

(-.4 

54 

16 

13 

3 1 

2 

* 268 

110 

13(‘ 

57» 

US 

66 

52 ! 

3 ... 

282 

137* 

1 15 

56 ... 

21 

8 

13 1 

4 

260 

119 

Hi 

57 

4 


2 ! 

«”) 

330 

158 

172 

58 

18 

11 

^ j 

i) 

226 

124 

i(t2 

59 .. .. 

7 

2 


7 

249 

128 

121 

(k) 

304 

137 

Ow ; 

• 

8 

250 

122 

128 

0 1. » • • 

• 9 

2 

1 

7 1 

\) 

169 



62 

12 

9 

3 

10 ... 

366 

174 

191 

63 


o 

2 1 

1 

n 

81 

31 

47 

64 

1 

\ 

^ i 

12 

278 1 

168 

110 

65 .. 

37 ' 

23 


13 

108 

4'.' 

51 » 

or. . 

13 

10 

3 j 

u . 

160 

74 

8(; 

67 

« ; 

i; 

, i 

“ 1 

15 

189 

101 

88 

68 .. 

I 7 ! 

6 

1 1 

10 

166 

7(; 

1»0 

69 

! ^ ; 

2 

! 

17 

106 

53 

52 

7o 

1 no 

5<; 

54 1 

18 ... 

268 

119 

139 

71 

1 3 ' 


j 

rj 

107 

58 

19 

72 .. 

3 1 

3 

1 

20 .. 

i . 498' 

224 

271 

73 ... 

! 1 1 


1 I 

1 

21 

64 

29 

25 

74 . .. 

i ' ; 

1 

1 

■ 1 

22 

223 

107 

116 

75. 

1 16 1 

8 

« 1 

23 

82 

51 

31 

7(; 

! 2 

2 

1 

24 

84 

.)♦» 

28 

77 

! 



25 

663 

243 

310 

78 ... 

1 


1 ... 

20 

82 

4i» 

33 

79 

! ^ 

i “ 

1 1 

27 

83 

42 

41 

80 

I 

i 

j 

: 28 

28 

166 

71 

1 

81 

81 

i 


1 

i *'* ' 

20 

i 61 

20 

i 25 

82 

1 3 

i 1 


30 ... 

693 

358 ] 

1 335 

83 

i ® ’ 

1 .T. 

1 

' 1 

: 1 

31 

! 21 i 

11 

I 10 

1 

84 ... 

1 1 

! 1 


32 

i 95 

51 

1 41 

85 

3 

i 1 

2 

33 .. 

33 1 

22 

1 

86 .. 

1 


1 

34 

31 

15 

j 16 

87 

1 

1 

1 1 


35 

! 404 

22G 

178 

88 

i 3 

! 2 

1 

1 

30 ... 

i 44 

31 

13 

89 

2 

' 2 

, ... ! 

37 

31 

17 

11. 

90 

12 

2 

Jo ; 

38 

68 

2H 

32 

91 

: 


1 

1 

39 

33 

10 

17 

92 

1 ' 


, i 

40 

622 

304 

318 

93 

! 1 


1 

41 

16 

12 

4 

94 


* 

: ■ 1 

42 

. , 66 

28 

27 

95 

1 


' ' ! 

43 ... 

18 

I ^ 

11 

96 ’ 



i 

44 ... 

16 

' 7 

8 

97 



! 

45 ... 

, ’ 266 

136 

119 

98 



1 

46 ... 

23 I 

16 

7 

99 

1 1 


1 

47 

. ; 28 

I 

14 

100 

; 



48 

.. 1 38 1 

21 

17 

Not stated ... 

I 1 1 

1 


49 ... 

34 ; 

16 

18 


, 1 


1 

60 

.. t 418 

194 

224 


j - ---- 1 

'■ 

— 

61 

1 ^ ! 

6 

3 


i 


1 

62 

32 

1 23 

1 

9 

Total ... 

i 10,000 

1 

i 

6,024 

1 4,976 

1 

! 

22 
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AQK AND SEX. 


CHAPTm JV. 


AGE AND SEX. 

(TAliLE VII.) 

Chap. IV. 136. This chapter is divided into three sections. The first relates to the 
para. 136. inuoduotory ages of the j)eoplo; t4ic second, for which 1 urn in- 

debted to rny brother, Mr. G. H. Stuart, contains a 
. life-table together with an account of the manner in which it was compiled ; in 
the third the proportion of the sexes is discussed. 


Section l.--Age. 


137. Iti connection with the subject of returns of age at a census, the fol- 

loT^uiig extract from the report on the census of 1881 
in Eingland and Wales will be read with interest : — 

“ As regards ages, there can be no doubt that the retunis made by indi- 
“ viduals are in a very considerable proportion of cases more or less inaccurate. 
“ In the first place, very many persons, especially among the illiterate classes, do 
“ not know what their precise age may be. They keep their date of birth in mind 
“ for the earlier part of their life up to 20 years or so, but after this they lose 
“ reckoning, and can only make an approximative statemc'nt. Such persons have a 
“ strong tendency to retium their age as some multiple of 10—30, 40, 50, (iO, &c., 
“ as the case may be, though in reality they may bo a year or two on one or the 
“ other side of that precise age. There is also a similar tendenoy, I, hough in a far 
“ less degree, to rotium the iinknown age as 35, 45, 55, or other uneven multiple 
“of five. In consequence of this, when the ages of a considerable number of 
“persons, as returned by themselves or their friends, are abstracted Ijy siughj years, 
“ there is {ilways found to be a marked excess for the years that terminate the 
“ decades, and a less marked, but distinctly recognisable, excess for the years that 
“ terminate the intervening quinquennia.” ' 


The errors in the returns that are found in England exist, to a much greater 
extent in the Madras schedules. A birth-day is more or loss an important occa- 
sion in England, but in India, or .at least in this part of it, the anniversary of a 
person’s birth is not marked in any way. Again, the people of Madras are much 
more ignor.ant than those of England and Wales, and have but the vaguest ideas 
of time. They divide life into childhood, youth, manhood or womanhood and 
old age. Every old person is 00, an adult ‘is 25, 30 or 40; a youth is Igf, while 
for children a somewhat more particular appi'oximation is attempted. Tlie 
current year of life is ahvays given as the age,* but the error due to this cause 
is trifling, when it is remembered that fully nine-tenths of the population are 
ignorant of their exact ages. Moreover, the instructions to the enumerators 
were to enter in the age column the number of years completed, so that when 
an individual did kpow his exact age it was probably entered correctly. 


138. The number of persons at each of the first five years of life, and after 
„ . , that at each quinquennium up to GO, is given in 

menu* * ”*’ *”* ***** *'*” *****’ Table VII, while statements A and B prefixed tn 

this chapter give a similar distribution of 10,000 
males and 10,000 females of the population of each district in 1891 .and 1881; 
statement C gives the numbers at every year of life out of a total of 100,000 of 
both sexes, and statement D contains the same information for 10,000 of the 
inhabitants of the City of Madras. 


* ^*** * 0. 8toki.H denial this (Ceii»w Report. 1881, vol. iii. p. 10), bnt 1 m&di. careful iiiquiriee in every district 

in tho presidency and found the custom to be universal. He instanced South Canara as tlio djjitrict in wljich he 

was cpnlident that the practice did not exist, hut my inquiries there did not show the custom to be different from that 

followed ill the reat of the preudoncy. 
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139. The numbers as they stand are obviously inaccuraite. lu a popula- 
tion that is either increasing or stationary, the numbers 

Inaoourftcy of the returns. ^ i* • • i .1 1 

livnis^ at each age steadily diriunisli as tm' age advances. 
But in the age returns of this census we find in the case of males a violent Jrop at 
age 1, then an almost equally sudden rise at age 2, continued to. age d, and then a 
fall at age 4. Moreover, the niimber of children of d years of age is greater than 
the numbei* of infants below one year. Again, taking the numbers in each (juin- 
qucnnial period, w'e find in the case of males a gtoady decrease up to the 20—24 
period, tlien a slight ri.se at 2o — 20, with a further rise at dO — d4. From this period 
onward the partiality for multiples of ten is very marked, ihe numbers in the 
periods containing those multiples being considerably greater than those in the 
preceding periods. In the case of females there is a very suddem rise at the age- 
period 20 — 24, and the preference for multiples of ten is even more marked tlian 
among males. 


Chap. IV. 
para. 141. 


140. These inaccuracies • in the returns of age are not confined to Madras 

or to this census, as will appear from the fellowing 
slatemeiil : — 


Inaocuracifti common to all provinces. 


.Nunihi'r at caiii in n l.otn! of 


1 

1 

1 


M:idra.<. 


1 

Hoiiilmy. 1 

lUaig^al 1 

N.W 1‘. and | 
Oudh. 1 

IMinjitl*. 

Ag(‘. 

1 

1891 . ' 

1 

1 

ISbI. 

1891. 

1881 ‘ j 

1 

1891. 

1 

1891. 

1 

I 

i 

aij 

'a 

Females. 

« ' 

c 

'cS 

<< 


?! 

OB 

0 

1 

'■U 

1 

■e 

'' i 

1 

It 1 

Jt 1 

JS 

n ! 

■i. 1 

I 

w 

a> 

'3 

Females. 


Females. 

0 

330 

1 

x\H ; 

301 

5Ul 

1 

i 

348 ’ 

574 i 

234 

255 

1 

i 

342 ' 

5.59 

409 

■u;5 

1 ... 

171 

i 

178 

201 

207 

159 ! 

isl j 

234 

248 

HB 

165 

292 

519 

o 

315 

527 ' 

212 

• 222 

300 1 

1 

515 ! 

202 

521 

247 

281 

801 

555 


852 

565 

262 

280 

313 ^ 

558 

350 

581 

294 

555 

802 

520 

4 

314 

516 I 

271 

276 

320 ; 

1 

540 

320 

520 

277 

296 

328 

33. 

Total 0- 4 

1,482 ' 

L624 ' 

1,247 

1,286 

1,440 * 

1,608 

1,430 

1,606 

1,308 ! 

1,436 

1,632 

1,771 

i 

r >— 0 

i 

1,391 


1,380 

1,554 

i 

1 1,396 

1,37H i 

1,649 

1,458 

1,827 

1,290 

1,406 

1,591 

10- J4 

1,084 

025 

•1,318 

1,152 

j 1»066 

k77 

1,189 

002 

1,166 

911 

1,040 

898 

ir> 19 

828 

785 

875 

798 

1 794 

705 

767 

765 

838 

752 

1,041 

1,081 

20-24 

820 

•i7:i 

819 

074 

836 i 

920 

711 

8'tO 

; 858 

899 

1 923 

910 

25 20 

821 

865 

827 

^i75 

i 948 

051 

882 

, 955 

867 

H'.l7 

941 

999 

50 54 

828 

885 

892 

927 

1 879 

' 867 

1 669 

• 856 

1 892 

009 

1 646 

! 598 

36 39 

592 

505 

691 

488 

1 628 1 

! 556 

1 631 

551 

1 665 

544 

648 

1 r,99 

40—44 

670 

661 

660 

G6U 

j 627 1 

628 

681 

, 651 

1 708 

722 

849 

' 522 

45-49 

8G5 

:i05 

329 

290 

871 j 

533 

856 

• 519 

1 841 

:j2i 

489 

1 490 

50-64 

' 427 

460 

• 416 

471 

420 

457 

409 

1 442 

1 488 

517 

196 

162 

55—59 

177 

157 

168 

162 

172 1 

157 

166 

16,8 

1 152 

150 

864 

i 564 

60 and ovor .. 

616 

613 

488 

592 

484 

544 

1 

481 

j 641 

1 600 

6-12 

! 826 

* 295 

1 

Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 j 

10,000 

10,000 

'*] 

10,000 

j 10,000 

10,000 

1 

1 10,000 

j 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

j 

1 10,000 


141. For the first three quinquennial totals the numbers diminish as the age 

advances, but the degree of diminution is probably in- 
statuticiforqninqiiMi a peno i. accurate, the difference between the pjjriods 0 — 4 and 

6 — 9 being insufficient, while that between 5 — 9 and 10 — 14 is too large. In the 
case of children w'ho arc about 5 there is a tendency to state the age as 5 exaxjtly, 
and thus a number is lost to the 0 — 4 period and added to the 6 — 9 period. The 
latter period again loses a considerable number of children of *8 or 9, whose ages are 
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Chap. IV. returned as 10, but the numbers being greater .at the lower ages, it gains more than 
para. 142. it lose.s. in the same way tlio 10 — 14 period gains and loses, but the gains do not 
exceed the losses in this case. The numbers in this period are relatively small, 
but it'must be remembered that tliose now aged 10 — 14 are the survivors of those 
aged 0 — 4 in 1881, aiid their numbers were much below the normal owing to the 
famine of 1877-78. A reference to statement A, prefixed to this chapter, will 
show that it is in the famine districts that this falling off in the numbers at 10 — 14 
is most marked. 

142. For the ages above 14, decennial periods with the multiple of ten in 
Deoennui periodi. ceuti’e give resulls which. approxi- • 

mate more closely to accuracy than those 
furnished by the quinquemiial periods of 
the tables. The numbers out of a total 
of 10,000 living in each decennial jieriod 
are shown in the marginal statement. 
The first jioint that calls for notice is the 
j relatively large number in the 25 — 84 
I period, for in the case of males it exceeds 

_ number in the previous period by 1, 

while among females there is a decrease of 0 only. In 1881 the figures were even 

more remarkable, for, the numbers at the 
later period, were, in the case of both 
sexes, appreciably greater than at the 
earlier age. The numbers now living 
at these two periods ai-e the survivors 
of those who in 1881 were at the ages 
5—14 and 15 — 24. T give below the 
numbers at the two enumerations : — 



Ago. 

MaloB. 

Fomalos. 



15-24 

1 25- y4 


1,694 

1,772 

1,80(1 


MalfH. ; FcmuloH. 


1 

ir, 24 

1 

1,648 ; 


25 34 

1,649 i 

1,750 

44 

1,262 1 

1 . 1(50 

1.') r»t' ... ... 1 

1 792 1 

705 

Tifi utJtJ tjvor ... . 

692 1 

1 1 

770 





The numbers at the 25 — 34 period in 1891 actually exceed those at the 15 — 24 
period in 1881, the difl’eronoe being 405,051 in the case of males and 473,005 in the 
c.asc of females. The under-statement in the one, case and the over-statement in the 
other are presumably due to the preferenci- for the ages 25 and 30 by young men 
and women, a preference which is shown by stakuiient C prefixed to this chapter. 
The addition to this period must have been made chiefly from the 15 — 24 period, 
and there can be no doubt that the numbers in the latter decennium are greatly 
understated. 

143. An attempt has been mad(' to correct the inaccuracy in the returns by 

4aju.tment of th. figures. of what is known as the graphic method. In 

the accompanying diagrams i-ectanglcs are drawn to 
represent the numbers returned in each quinquennial period from 0 to 34 and in 
each decennial period from 35 to 54, while the numbers returning ages of 55 and 
upwards are repi’csented by a rectangle, which has, as its base, the line denoting 
the age-period 55 — 99. A curve is then drawn freely so as to descend in a 
fairly regular manner and to include an area equal to the sum of the areas of the 
rectangles. In the following statement the numbers at each age-period in 10,000 
of each sex as given by these diagrams and as actually returned are compared. I 
have also added Mr. Hardy’s adjusted numbers based on tlie census returns of 
1871 and 1881, and the proportions obtained from the life-table given in the 
second section of this chapter. It must be remembered that the life-table figures 
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relate to a stationary- population, and that the |Vopoi-tioua at the early ages are Chap. IV. 
lower and those at the late ages higher than they will be in an increasing para. 144. 
population : — 


Males. Females . 


Age ‘period. 

ConjjuH of 1891. 

1 

Mr. n.'irilv’H 1 


Census of 1891. 

Mr. Uurdv H 

i 



1 

adjiiHted * 

Lifc-ialdc. 



adjusted 

j Life-table. 


Actual. 

! AdjuBicd. 

1 

niimbofR. 


Actual. 

j Adju.'^ted. 

! 

numbers 

! 

i 

0 

33U 

370 


318 

338 

380 


^ ! 
327 

1 

171 

i 330 


209 

178 

. 310 


282 

2 

315 

1 307 


2r; 

327 

320 


259 

3 

. , 352 

295 


232 ' 

305 

305 


2ir> 

4 

311 

2H3 


223 

310 

2J»0 


lM7 

Totai 0 1 

1,482 

1,686 

1,634 ; 

1,286 1 

1,624 

1,636 

1,621 

1,861 

5 9 

1,391 

1 1,275 

' 1,293 

1,045 ! 

1,310 

1,28.5 

1.313 

1,108 

10 14 

l.OHl 

1,110 

1,100 

983 

923 

1 ,085 

I.IH] 

1,021 

15 19 

N2S 

975 

1,012 

930 

783 

900 

1,018 

951 

; 20 2 1 

S2ti 

' H70 

913 

872 

973 

Htio 

900 

875 

125 29 

K21 

770 

7jl3 

HI 3 

805 

770 1 

777 

793 

j 30 31 

K2S 

090 

083 

750 

88.5 

700 1 

tW)2 

7ii; 

! 3.') 39 

592 . 

01.5 

BH3 

080 

505 

0.20 

r>02 

; Oil i 

j 40 H 

070 

1 515 

492 

019 

001 

545 

475 

57! » 

45 19 

305 

40.5 

408 

r,u\ 

30.5 

455 

399 

51 1 

I 5l 1 .’ll* 

427 

385 

3.3(» ' 

-a;5 

4t‘»0 

.375 

331 

444 

5,5 .59 

177 

30(t 

257 

372 

157 

290 


3C»7 

'OOundovrr 

1 

.51,5 

' 415 

400 

031 ■ 

Ol.l 

120 

1,5*; 

' 031 

1 'I’niAb 

10,000 

10,000 1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

•10,000 

10,000 

1 10,000 


Tlio results from tlu' diagnims are imtliin^ mori' tliaii rougli a[)|>roxi- 

matioiis, lull it may at l('ast be claimcMl for them tlia,l they are miieli m‘ar(n* tiu‘ trutli 
than lli(^ eeiisus (ioiires. The ii umbers of both males and females at th(‘ 0 — I |)(‘i‘iod 
ar(‘ considerably laro^iu* tlian the actual numbers roturmsl, and tlu^y are possibly 
too hii»’h, as the lih'-tabh* r(‘(juires a steeper curvi' at this part of tlu^ diagram, hut 
this would involve a still furtlnu’ reduction in the numbers at 0 to and a wide 
d(*partin*e fi*om the census statistics. Again, the numbers at GO and over are 
possibly too low, but elderly pt'ople in tliis country are very prone to ovei’-stato tluur 
ag(*s, and I have no h(\sitation in saying that the emisiis figure's for this pc'i'iod 
are too liigh. Tlu' ])i’o[)or(ion at this age foi* males is liiglna* than tliat given l)y 
Mr. Hardy, but in the case of* females Mr. Hardy has 450 against my 4‘JO. 


Pern^ntagv of i^uppoHers 


144. In dividing the population into the useful and dependeni, the sn])])()rters 
„ ^ and supported, it is first necessary to dc'tminim^ at 

what age youths ami gu'Is cease to l)e (Icjiendi'iit, and 
at what period men and women cease to be ‘ work(u*s.’ Tlie ages suggested by tlie 
Census (yoinmissioner are 18 or 19 and 59 for inah*s, and 15 and l- l for fi'inah^s. 
The period of ‘ useful’ iife-tiiiie varies a good deal in different classes, and among 
the agricultural and labouring population, which forms over GO f)er cent, of the 
people of iJiis presidency, boys and girls begin to contribute to the family income, 

eitlier direclly or indirectly, at a very 
early age ; Init taking the population as a 
whole ahoy or girl maybe assumed to be 
self-supporting at 15. For tlie upjier 
limit 59 for men and 44 for women is 
near enough. On tliis assumption, tlie 
proportion of workers is 55*28 jju'i’ cemt. 
of the males and 4G*72 pei’ cent, of the 
females. Tho proportions in cither pro- 
vinces a7*e given in the marginal state- 
ment. Tf we take the adjust (‘d age figures 
tho pi’oportions of thc^ useful are 56T5 per cent, for males and 44*55 pm* cent, for 
females. In England and Wales the proportions are 55*GG jier cent, and 44*92 [ler 

2;3 


IVovincf’. 


Males. 

Females. 

Madras ... 


6628 

46 72 

Bduibay 


50*74 

'MJ'70 

Honjjjal (1881) 



! * 45 82 

N.W.P. and Uudh 


! 56*911 

47*03 

PtirjJab 


I ,5597 

40*39 

Ast-Hin 


1 6.3 91 

46*05 

MyB<»re ... 


j 58*78 

46*79 

— 

- 
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cent., but in that country 20 must be taken as the beginning of the period of 
useful life, while the end of it may be raised to 64 for males and 49 for females. 
This will reduce the proportions of workers, so that as regards the percentage of 
supporters to total population, Madras is in a better position than England and 
Wales. 

145. The moan age of the living is 24'78 years, being 24*56 years for males 

and 24*98 for females. This calculation is based on the 
Meanag*. figures as returned. If wo take the adjusted figures 

the mean age is 24*12 years for males and 2:5*99 years for females. In England 
and Wales the mean age is 26*4 years for both sexes, 26*0 years for males and 26*8 
years for females. The lower mean age of the Madras population is the result 
of the high birth and death-rates, whie.h give relatively more children and fewer 
old people. The mean age of the living, however, is not of much value in life 
statistics as the same average Tnay be the result of several very different sets of 
circumstances. 

146. To obtain statistics regarding the duration of life we must turn to the 

life-table given in the second section of this chapter. 
Expectation of life. 'I’hat table is based on the mortality statistics of the City 

of Madras, but the eouditious of life there do not differ greatly from those found in 
ordinary towns and villages, and it is improbable that the death-rat(! is much, if 
at all, higher than that for the presidency as a whole. According to this table the 
expectation of life, or mean after life-time, at birth is 24*40 years for males and 
24*66 years for females. In the life-table wdiich was prepared by Mr. G. Stokes after 
the census of 1881, the corresponding figures are 28*72 and 29*. 52 years, but in 
Mr. G. F. Hardy’s table for Madras the expectation of life is ' f 22*35 yeai’s for 
males and 2 t lS for females. Now in England the mean after li^'l it birth is as 

high as 41*92 years for males and 45*25 years for females.* figures bring 

out very clearly the marked difference in respect of the duration of life between the 
population of England and Madras. Every child born in the former country will, 

on an average, live nineteen years longer 

K-nur.tation of lift ' m hlttaiantl anrl Matlrntt , • fcj i * 3 • • 

than one born in Madras, and this is 
chiefly due to the very high mortality 
Mai,.H childhood, though at every age the 

■'K" * ■ ! death-rate is higher than in England. 

Madrac. KiiKlaml. | Madras, j KriRland Jj, Madras ubout 28 per Cent, of the 

I . . I children born die before the completion 

I *' I 1 O ita * 4'66 45 26 of the first year of life, and one-half of 

10 88-08 4K i(! 36-66 .'io a2 them are dead before they reach the ago 

15 84-88 w -94 1 88-98 ■«) 15 | of iiino ill thc casc of males, and before 

26 ... 88-06 , 30 06 j 88 18 .*18 30 1 tlioy arc fourtccu 111 the case of fcmales. 

*5 I I In England the population is not reduced 

55 . . 11-98 . i u!(ty I 18-86 i7-.*i7 I to onc-half until the forty-fifth year for 

J;®® 'j;®® ■ males and the forty-seventh year for 

I ” ^ ! “1 i * females. In Madras up to age 5 the 

~ death-rate is higher for males than for 

foraalos. From tho ago of 6 to that of 40 the positions are reversed, from 41 to 
66 the females have again better lives, at 67 the rates are the same and from 68 
to the end of life the male dc.ath-rate is tho lower. For these higher ages, however, 
the figures are of doubtful accuracy, and it is probable that from the age when 
child-bearing ceases female life is better than male. 

174. The death-rate for all ages given by the life-table is 40*99 per mille per 
BirtVand death-ratw. annum for males and 40*54 per mille for females. 

For persons of both * 86 X 08 , the proportion being 1,022 
females to 1,000 males, the death-rate is 40*76 per mille per annum. If this is 
applicable to the whole presidency then, since the population increased by 14^ per 
mille per annum, the birth-rate must have been about 55 per mille between 1881 


foraah 


• Thi'se flpm'R are taken from Mr. Noel namphTeya’ modification of Ifarr’B 8rd Enclish tife-tablo. See Journal 
of the Btatislieat Sofielv for Jnne 1883. 
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and 1891, and even, if the average death-rate were only 37 per mille, the birth-rate Chap. IV. 
must have been nearly 52 per mille. Mr. Hardy gives 40’9 as the death-rate and para. Itt. 
53’0 as the birth-rate in a non-famine period. Mr. G. Stokes adopts much lower 
rates, viz., 33’70 for deaths and 42*45 for births, but 1 think there can bo no doubt 
that the.se are too low. In every 1,000 of the population there are 164 wives of 
child-bearing ages, and Mr. Stokes’ birth-rate gives only 259 births annually to a 
thousand wives of reproductive ages, which is considerably lower than the fertility 
in England where the proportion is about 290 per thousand. Considering the 
much greater infant mortality which pi’evails in India and the stronger desire for 
offspring the ratio of births to wives must bo greater in Madras than in England. 

Mr. Hardy’s birth-rate of 53 per mille gives 323 births to 1 ,000 wives pf reproduc- 
tive ages, while a birth-rate of 52 per mille represents 317 annual births per 1,000 
wives. 1 think these figures afford valuable evidence in support of the conclusion 
that the birth-rate is a very high one and certainly not loss than 50 per mille.* 


148. The defects in the registration of births and deaths have been referred 
^ ^ ... to in Chapter II, but it will be of interest to compare 

Begutered births and deaths. , .1 , • 1 • 1 . -.i .11 j. ^ j 

here the rates given by the registers with those stated 
in the preceding paragrajih. I accordingly append a statement showing tlu' birth 
and death-rates of the last five years. I also give the district extremes and the 
rate as corrected for the difference between the population of 1881, upon which the 
Sanitary Comraissionor’s calculations are based, and that of th(' middle of each 
year as it would be on the assumption of a uniform rate of increase of 1*45 per 
cent , per annum : — 


Numhor ol InrtliB millo 
per annum. 


Number of doathH p'r mille 
per annum. 


I 


I 


Y ear. 


llistrict extremoH. 

Mean 

ratio. 1 I 

: Maximum. j Minimum. 


Cl 


, District e.vtreme8. 

Moan 

ral-io. ! r . 5 

• Maximum.! Minimum. © g 



188G 


30‘.4 1 

‘i2'0 

17-8 

1887 


310 i 

42-5 

18*4 

1888 


H9’9 1 

40-3 ' 

191 

1889 


309 ' 

42-2 i 

181 

1890 


' 31-3 1 

430 

18-2 


28 14 , 

197 

301 

164 

18Ji4. 

28 29 ; 

21-6 

39-4 

16*8 

I»7l 

2tV89 1 

21-4 

87-8 

12'5 

19-26 i 

27-39 1 

236 

42-6 

160 

20-83 i 

27 36 ' 

22-8 

427 

i 13'4 

19-82 ! 


It will be seen thal both the birth and doatb-ratos are very much under-stated, 
and that this under-statement is considerably greater if the estimated population of 
the year instead of tliat of 1881 be adopted as the basis of the calcula.tion. The 
district divergences from the mean are very large, much larger than they would be 
if the returns were evon approximately correct. On the other hand the ratios 
remain fairly constant from year to year and probably afford a fair index of the 
relative number of births and deaths. 

149. The moan age at death deduced from these imperfect vital statistics is 
If- - .. f-.fc 25*52 years for persons, 25*23 years for males and 

2*y84^ years for feinales. That these figures are too 
high is obvious from the fact that they are higher than those given by the life-table 
for a stationary population. On o priori grounds too we may confidently conclude 
that the rate of omission by the registering officers would be much greater for 
infants and young children than for adults, and this view is confirmed by the 
statistics for the five years 1886-90, upon which the averages have been calculated. 
The result of this omission is that the mean age at death as given by the registration 
statistics is unduly raised. It is unnecessary, however, to pursue this subject 


♦ The proportion of wives of reproductive ages to the total population is calculated on the uncorreoted age 
rotnrns, but for this period (16 — 39) the figures are approximately correct. Moreover such error as exists is more than 
counterbalanced by the whole of the births being assumed to be legitimate and by the further assumption that tha 
mothers are iu no case below 16 or over 39. 
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furthor, for the mean age at death is a very fallacious index of the conditions of life 
and is only useful in comparing two populations, of which the age constitution is 
pmctioally the same. 


150. In the marginal statement the 

Coxnpariion with 1881. 




Madras. 

1 

_1 

Ago. 

MaloH. 

- 

Fomales. i 


1801. 

- 

1881. 

ISill. 

1881. 1 

0 



880 

301 

838 

; 

301 ; 

1 .. 

171 

201 

178 

207 ' 

2 

815 

212 

827 

222 

•'» 

869 

2(12 

866 

280 : 

4 

314 

271 

816 

276 1 

Tot A 1.0 4. 

1,482 

1.247 

1,624 

1,286 ; 

& 0 

1,801 

1,380 

1,346 

1,354 1 

10 14 

1,084 

1.318 

023 

1,132 ' 

15 10 

628 

875 

783 

708 

20 21 

820 

810' 

078 

074 1 

25-20 

821 

827 

866 

1 

873 J 

30 ;u 

1 828 

802 

886 

027 i 

35—30 

1 6B2 

501 

506 

488 

4o -44 

1 

1 670 

<;5o 

661 

(»00 

45 Ilf 

1 866 

320 

1 305 

200 i 

50- 64 ... 

j 427 

410 

400 

474 1 

55 -SO 

177 

108 

167 

152 • 

1 

! 00 (itid ovor. 

616 

488 

613 

502 

i 

1 ToTAr, 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

1 10,000 

i 

10,000 ! 


age statistics of 1891 are compared with 
those of the previous census. The 
differences are considerable in the first 
and third periods. In 1881 12'47 per 
cent, of the males were under 5 years of 
age: in 1891 the proportion was 14‘82 
per cent. For females the pei’centages 
were 12‘86aad 15‘24 respectively. At 
the 5 to 9 period the proportion in 1891 
was for males ■slightly higher and for 
females slightly lower than in 1881. 
At the next quinquennium (10 to 14) 
the divergence is very great. The 
males of these ages formed 1:51 8 per 
cent, of the total male population in 
1881 and only 1 0*84 per cent, in 1891. 
The females constituted 1 1 ’32 ])er cent, 
of the female pojndation in 1881 and 
9’2:5 per cent, in 1891. The above pro- 
portions are based on the uncoi'rected 
figures, but this does not gi’catly afleet 
the con)parison, as the caust^s and the 
results of the errors in Ihe returns must 
have been much the same on Ituth oeea- 
sioiis. An examination of the district 
figures shows that while the direction 
of the variation in the two sets of tigui'es 
is the same in every district except 
Ganjani, the diAUTgonee is much greater 
in the famine than in the uon-famino 
districts. The Ibllowiiig figures for two 
famine and two nou-i'amino districts, 
oiH! pair being taken from the Telugu 
ami the other from the 'I’amil couutry, 
afford a striking illustration of this 
feature : — 


Statmi'ul of iiuoi/itr in a toial pupuMion of 10,()()0 at each of t/u- first three Age-)wrioils in two 
Famine and two Non-famine Districts in 1881 and 1891. 


Difitrid. 


Qodd'^ari (non amino) 


1 


Oudilapah (fanuu€>) 



Tanjoro (non-faniiiio) ... 
I Sal Din (famine) 


1 



(f 

.1. 

6 

-9. 

to 

14. 

Y oar. 

. 



— 




Mai OH. 

Fotnalos. 

Malt'H. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1881 

i,4;ii 

1,482 

1,420 

1,330 

1,356 

1,077 

1891 

1,464 

1,506 

1,466 

1,854 

1,338 

1,076 

1881 

748 

820 

1,288 

1,347 

1,504 

1,366 

1891 

1,286 { 

1,401 

1,800 

1,886 

832 

728 

1881 

1,306 

1,377 

1,304 

1,300 

1,165 

949 

1891 

1,443 

1,889 

1,831 

1,267 

1,167 

948 

1881 

1,104 

1,109 

1.337 

1,341 

1,430 

1,278 

1891 

1,667 

1,681 

1,448 

1,398 

890 

768 
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Tho low proportion of children under five which was found in all famine Chap. IV. 
districts in 18«1 was due to the effect of the famine which not only killed off para. 153. 
young children but also exorcised a powerful check on birtfis. 'I’he children 
of the 10 — 14 period of 1891 are the survivors of those who were under 5 in 
1881, and we, therefore, find at the i-ecent census a low proportion in the 10 — 14 
quinquennium. 


151 The figures for 

tlie G 

anjatn 

district show tho mark of the famine of 
1888, for the proportion of children 

Onnjam : T'rtqtoriion in 000 of each 


under five is much Ioaati* than in 1881, 
and this is duo partly to the famine 

Age. 

1891. 1881. 

! Fomaloft. i 

1 i 

i 

1891. 1881. ! 

1 

mortality and partly to tho chock on 
births, which is one of the most notice- 
able eJTects of seA*ere scarcity. The 
increase in tho proportions at the other 
age-periods indicates that the population 

U- •!. 

1,328 

1,4-11 

1,332 

1,504 ' 

6— , . 

1,664 

l,5r,7 

1.642 

1,474 1 

was increasing at a fairly rapid rate prior 

10-14 

1,414 

1.202 

1,173 

1 

1,044 i 

1 

to the famine, but of course all tlu'se 
pro})ortions are raised somoAvIiat by tlu^ 
decline in the numbers under live. 


Proportion 
than in 1881. 


152. Another important difference between the aj 

peoj>h‘ in 1881 and 1891 is tlu 
of old people higher pt»j.v^ons of 00 years old and 

the latter year. Tlu 

in the case of males and from 5*92 to in 


constitution of the 
f^reater proportion of 
upwards whifdi is found in 
[lercentagi^ has ineri^ascul from 
lh(' eas(‘ of bnnales. 


4*88 to :>*ir) 

The ineronse in tlu‘ jiroportions is most marked in the famine riroa, hut it is found 
in all (listi’icts <*xcept Godavari, Kist na and Madras, tliough in tlu' case of hnnales 
the proiioiiion has (h‘crea.sed in (ianjani and Malabar also. 


Fcrcchtuin at usrjiil 


A’car 

1 1 

j MaleH. 

FfiuaU'U. 

1 

1891 

6,628 

4,672 

1881 1 

5,5(j7 

1,720 


The proportions at the useful ages, 
viz., 15 to 59 for mah‘s and 15 to 44 for 
females, were iniicli the same in 1881 as 
in 1891, such difference as existed being 
in favour of tlie former year. IMui dis- 
tiict variations in tho proportion will bt? 
noticed below. 


153. l^he proportions at each age-period vary very widely from district to 
^ ^ district, and it is not always easy to account foi* the 

Examination of district figure#, t r • i* ^ • .l i 

divergences. In tho lamme districts, as we have 
already seen, tlie proportion of children is generally higher and tliat of old jieople 
lower than in non-faniine areas, but tho variations in each of the two gi’oups art* of 
considerable nnxgniiude and the extremes over-lap one another ; thus tho proper- 
tion of males under five is higliest in Salem, Coimbatore and Madura, three famine 
districts, but it is also very high in South Arcot and Malabar, which wore not 
appreciably afFect(*d by the famine; and, (ixcluding tho Nilgiris and Madras, it is 
lowest in (hiddapah — a famine district. It is, however, of little use to stiuly, in 
this connection, the proportions of 1891 alone: to appreciate them at th(‘ir [iroper 
valu(i it is also necessary to take into account tlie pro]) 0 ]'tions in 1881, for tho 
majority of tlie people who Avere then alive Avere still living in 1891. W(^ find for 
examfile that the relative incrcaHe in the proportion under five is in fact greater in 
Cuddapah than in Salem, though the one has the lowest and the other tlu? highest 
proportion in the presidency. The proportion of children under ton is lowest in 
the Nflgiris and Madras. The proportion of old people is also lowest in the 
Nflgiris, and these two features are due to the population being largely com|)Osed 
of immigrant adults. In Madras, too, the Ioav ratio of children is probably due 
to tho immigration of adults, but the relatively high number of people over 60 
indicates that these immigrants become permanent setthTs. It will be observed 
that the number of old people is comparatively small in the two West Coast 
districts. 


24 
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Chap. IV. 154. The following statement shows the i)ercentage of tho population at the 
par^'lSi’ useful ages in each district. Tho cause of the high 

Percenttge of perion* at oMfni proportion in the Nilgiris and Madras has already 
atroiia eaeh dUtiict. noticed. The low ratio in Qanjam may be as- 

cribed in part to emigration, but this explanation is not applicable to Goddvari, 
and I cannot account for the low percentage in that district : — 


Statement skoiHiig the Percentage oj Males and Females at the useful Ages. 


- - - 

— — 


- — _ — 

— 



District . 

; .Males (1 

r>- 59). 

Fomalos (15—44). | 


181)1. ' 

i 

1881. 

1891. J 

i 

1881. 



: CKIt CKNT. 

PKU CKNT. 

I'KII CKNT. 

PER CENT. 

Ganjam ... 


. j 61-31 

62 46 

45*69 

45-74 

Vizaj^putam 


5863 

54-20 

46-64 

47-11 

(lodAvari 

• 

61-90 

620(J 

46-26 

46-82 

KiHtna 


68-64 

61-91 

46-23 

44-17 

Nolloro .. 


1 66-06 

; 

5«48 

46-66 

47-44 

Cuddapah 


. ! 60-62 ' 

CO 39 

49*81 

5l)-64 

Kurnool 



69-60 

CO-81 

40*97 

51-40 : 

I 

Hellary 



: 58-09 1 

80-66 

48*80 

50-43 

Anuatapor 



.. ' 6900 : 

CO-58 

48-37 

50-21 i 

MadraH 



eo-23 

60-71 

60-60 

50-20 1 

Cliiiijfleput 


64-10 

54-60 

44*68 

i 

45-27 

Nortli Arcot 


66-66 ' 

1 1 

50-68 

47-01 

48 07 

Salem 


66-76 ! 

67-74 

46-86 

40-17 

! Cuimbatoro 


64-71 ! 

1 

55-66 

46-28 

47 32 j 

1 Nil^driB 


.. , 66*66 1 

65-48 

61-00 

53-30 ’ 

1 Sout h A root 


.. ' 66-69 1 

[ 60-1 G 

46-34 

; 1 

' 47-00 ; 

' Tanjoro 


64-82 

65-06 

45-93 

45-08 ' 

. [ 

Triohinopoly 


.. j 66-26 

6503 

46-86 

’ 4C-50 

, Madura 



66-29 

55-40 

4694 

i 

1 47-00 

1 

1 Tiiiuevelly 


. 1 65-42 

1 

65-30 

! 45-23 

45-47 

1 Malabar 



1 64-66 

64-70 

I 47-31 

47-14 

j South danara 


63-88 j 

j 55-10 

j 46-10 

! 47-21 

1 

Total 

' 1 

66-26 

, 1 

66-07 

' 46-64 

1 

I 47-20 

t 

1 

’ Ganjam 

1 

63-49 1 

1 

07-17 

j 46-84 

j 

56-62 1 

Asrotiey Traot.s-^ 

1 

Viza^apatam 

67 68 ' 

62-06 

61-20 

1 

68-r.f. 

i 

1 

! 

l^Oodtivari 

63-84 

88-80 

1 46-39 

j 

1 60-38 

1 


Total, Agfn< t Tracts , 

66-97 

7328 

1 

1 49-41 

1 

1 

58-61 

Total, British Territory 

1 

.. ; 66*28 

1 

1 66*07 

i 

1 46*72 

j 47*20 j 


155. I give below a statement shotving the age distribution of the population 
Ag..ofp..pi..fti..oi.i.fr.Ugioa.. yotuming euch of the chief religions. As age has been 

imperfectly returned in the Agency tracts, I have ex- 
cluded the population of that area in tlie case of Hindus, Musalmans and Christians. 
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It is, however, included in the statement for the Animistic religion, aa the majority Chap. IV. 
of this section of the people are found in the Agencies : — para. 151. 

mi. 



lliiidiiA. 

Miisalmanfl. 

Christians. 

' Aniniigiie. 

.. 

A period. 

MalcB. j 

FemaloR. 

- 

MaloR. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

■ 



i 

831 

339 

332 

335 

331 

336 

280 

.... 

319 

1 

168 

176 

209 

210 

206 

210 

131 

14^) 

2 

314 

' 

827 

866 

350 

840 

344 

243 

278 

a 

: 

863 

366 

861 

356 

378 

876 

299 

361 1 

4 

313 

3U 

836 

327 

838 

- — 

328 

316 

350 



Total 0 - 4 ... 

1,479 

1,622 

1,693 

1,676 

1,588 

1,693 

1,269 

1,464 

ft— 9 

1 

1,379 i 

1,336 

. . 

1,464 

1.380 

— 

1,470 

1,488 

1,688 

1,696 

lO-U 

1,071 

910 

1,163 

978 

1,141 

1,021 

1,267 

1,163 


826 

771 

1 

866 

852 

853 

861 

1 

841 

900 

20-24 

821 

971 

832 

1,(KI0 

796 

931 ; 

707 1 

87!> 1 

25-29 

822 : 

HC5 

791 

852 

792 

H47 

833 

Sll { 

' i 

3u--:u 

829 

888 

778 

836 

748 

797 

880 

1 

i 962 : 

35 39 

694 ! 

607 

669 

478 

1 

696 

521 

642 

572 1 

1 

40 41 

672 

067 

696 

1 

621 

694 

582 

787 

1 ! 

1 618 

•15—19 

371 

310 

330 

279 

382 

320 

297 

i 

1 228 

50—54 

433 

468 

890 

! 426 

381 

393 

883 

301 

1 55 59 

181 ' 

161 

161 

j 135 

182 

167 

91 

85 

1 flO u»d ovor 

623 1 

..J 

625 

498 

586 

482 

1 

629 

, 856 

341 

^ Total 

10,000 1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 10,000 


Numbers at Aqv 0 — 9. 


The figures for tlie first four years of life present the same anomalies in the 
case of each religion as have been noticed .already in tho returns for the whole 
population, but for substupient years the statistics for MusalmaiiH and (Christians 
are much leas irregular than those for Bindus, which of course approximate closely 
to tho proportions for the total population. The proportion of young children 
under five years of age is highest amongst Musalrnans and lowest amongst the Ani- 
mistic. In the case of the latter religion, howev'cr, it is obvious that tho numbers 
at 5 — 9 have been largely overstated. Taking the period 0 — 9 we find tho proportion 

of males is higher for Animistic than 
for Hindus, while for females the propor- 
tion is higher in tho case of Animistic 
than any other religion. A curious feature 
in the Musalman figures is lliat the pro- 
portion of females under .0 is lower than 
that of males. Tho proportion of Musal- 
man males continues higher than t hat of 
where the Hindu males, instead of con- 
tinuing to decrease begin to rise. The (Christian males decro.ase steadily throughout 
the whole series of age-periods, and the p<artia1ity for multiples of ton is loss marked 
than in tho case of other religions. In tho stotistics for females, however, the 
general superiority of tho Musalmfxn and Christian figures is less pronounced. The 
proportion of person.s of GO’years and over is highest among Hindus and lowest 
among the Animistic. In the latter case the old people form only about. per 

cent, of tho total, while among Hindus the percentage is 5^ for miiles and for 


1 lleli^Mon. 

1 Males. Females. 

Hindus 

2,858 

2,857 

Mtu^almane .• 

j 3,047 

2,958 

Christ iuna .. 

' 8,053 

3,031 

i Animistic .. 

1 

j 2,967 

3,150 

the Hindus up to the age-period 

25—; 
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vhftp. IV. females. Both percentages are almost certainly too high, but the relation between 
ptilft. 158 . the two proportions is {)robably about right, as the comparative paucity of old men 
and women in the hill tracts is a fact well known to officers who have served 
there. 

The proportions of the useful and dependent in the people returning each 
religion are shown below : — 


! 

1 

RoUgion. 

Porcentago of Ufloful. 

Porooiifcage of Dependent, j 


1 Males. 

Fomales. 

Mules. 

1 

Pomales. 


Hindu 1 

65 48 


44'62 

o3'3l 


j MuBiilmaii 

58 02 


4698 

r)3-*.U 


1 Christian 

6324 

dr>-3‘.i 

4676 



! Animistic 

1 

6411 

- 

4689 

62-«8 


The following statoinont shows the average! age of the living for each of the 
four roligioTis : — 


Avt*rng(* of llie 



UinduH. 

Mnsahaans. 

1 Christians, j 

Anitnistic 

Mali's 

24*69 

23*69 

1 2871 

23*29 


2.Vli 

2P10 

23*83 

22*22 


It will bo obHcrvcul that, amoxi^ the Aininistie tlio rnean ago of ilio females is 
less than that of the males, and a reference to the table given at the beginning of 
this chapter Avill show that from the age :55 upwards the proportion at each age- 
period is lower for females than for males. 

156. The annexed statement shows the age-constitution of the urban and 


Ages of Urban and Rural population. 



Males. 

PemaleK. 

Ago. 

. . 

-- - 




Urban. | 

Hural. 

Urban. 

Kitral. 

n 

303 

331 

306 

340 

1 

163 

172 

164 

1711 

2 

263 1 

318 

267 

330 

3 

288 j 

355 

297 

3(i!t 

4 

260 

!_ 

317 

261 

31 !> 

Total 0—4 

1,267 j 

1,498 

1,276 

1,637 

6- 0 ... 

1,226 ! 

1,100 

1,190 

1,355 

10 ■ 14 ... 

1,104 I 

1,082 

933 

922 

15^10 1 

916 1 

824 

917 

776 

20-24 ... ! 

941 I 

818 

1,017 

971 

26—29 

660 1 

819 

882 

804 

80—34 ... 

846 ; 

827 

878 j 

885 

35 39 

604 

691 

604 

605 

40 44 

1 686 ; 

OHO 

1 

059 

46-49 ... 

360 1 

BtUi 

1 322 

301 

50- 54 ... 

460 

420 

628 

450 

55-59 

178 1 

177 

1 162 

157 

00 ^ over . . . 

663 ; . 

j_ 

513 

688 

609 

Total ... 

10,000 j 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


between 10 and 14 in 1801 would show 


rural population stiparately. TIk! ur- 
ban population comprises the ])eople 
living in nuinicipal towns containing 
20,000 inhabitants and upwards; the 
rest of th(! ])opnlat.ion of the ])resi- 
dency is treated as rural. The total 
urban popidation according to this defi- 
nition is I,79fi,04;t, of which 885,839 
are males and 010,204 are females, 
d’ho townspo()[)le show a lower pro- 
portion of chihlren under ten and a 
slightly higher pi'oportion at the period 
lO- -14. This may be ascribed in part to 
the fact that the famine was much less 
severe in urban than in rural tracts, and 
consequently the high birth-rate which 
followed the famine was much more 
marked in the latter than in the former ; 
and inasmuch as the low proportion of 
children under five in 1881 was due to the 
famine, this proportion would bo lower 
in the country Ilian in towns, with the 
result that the proportions of children 
a similar relation. Another cause of the 
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.lower proportion at the youthful ages among the urban population is the immigf^ Ohiip J.V* 
tion into towns of adults seeking wora. Of the urban male population 68*50 iMra..ltt. 
per cent, were between the ages of 15 and 59, while of the rural population the 
percentage at these ages was only 55'12. 

157. No less than 412 persons returned their age as 1^ and upwards. Of 

these 170 were males and 242 were females. Detailed 
otnuurUiu. inquiries were instituted with the result that the cdaiins 

of many of these centenarians were found to be untenable, while in some cases the 
entry was simply a mistake on the part of the' enumerator, who had written 105 
for 16, 110 for 11, &c. In a few instances the centenarians were dead or could 
not be found at the time of the inquiry, but of the remainder local officers reported 
that 162 persons, viz., 83 men and 79 women, were 100 years old or more. The 
only evidence possible in these cases is the recollection by the alleged centenarian 
of his age at the time of some remote event, such as the siege of Seringapatam, 
the Rohilla raid, the famine of the year Nandana, the Coorg war, &c., and this 
evidence was forthcoming in abundance. In the majority of the cases it was not 
possible to disprove these statements, but in a fair proportion of the instances- it 
could be shown that they wore erroneous or at least highly improbable. For 
example, a woman who claimed , to be 100 years old had a son living who was 
between 40 and 50 at the time of the census. His mother must, therefore, have 
been between 50 and 60 at the time of his birth, but it may safely be asserted that 
this is impossible. The best supported case was that of an inhabitant of the City of 
Madras. He returned his age as 108 and assured me that he was present at the 
siege, of Seringapatam in 1799 as a Commissariat agent to the Nizam’s army. It 
certainly seems improbable that a youth of 15 or 10 would be holding such a posi- 
tion, but his story has been believed in Madras for many years, and it did not seem 
to me likely that he was nnconsciously deceiving himself. He added that he bad 
afterwards served under the British and that he had received letters from t he Duke 
of Wellington, General Harris and other officers of that period, but unfortunately 
these wore accidentally destroyed liome time ago. He has a certificate, dated 1877, 
from the late Muhammad Hussain, Native Aid-do-Camp to His Excellency the 
• Commander-in-Chiof , who stated that he had known him since the Kittoor war of 
1824, when he was about 34 or 35 years of age. In this case the statement of 
the centenarian receives some confirmation, but the evidence does not amount to 
satisfactory proof. The other claims rest solely upon the statements of the cente- 
narians themselves. The only conclusion I can arrive at is that in no case is it 
satisfactorily established that any person has attained the age of 100 years ; and in 
the absence of any record of births, I doubt if really satisfactory proof could be 
obtained. 


158. The most’noticeable feature in the age returns .for the feudatories is, that 

in all States, except Pudukdfa, the pro- 
portion under 5 is lower than in the 
adjoining British districts. In Travan- 
core the proportion of males under 6 is 
lower than that between 5 and 9, *but 
this anomaly is not found in the figures 
for females. The proportion of infants 
under one year is also unduly small, being 
less than the number at any of the next 
, four ^ears of life. This relation is 
found in the Cochin returns also, but the 
discrepancy is not so large. The Tra- 
vanoore age tables of 1881 show an even 
greater under-statement of the children 
under 5, and in that year the deficiency 
was not confined to the male sex. On the whole, the age statistics of this State 
seem to be even less trustworthy than those for British territory. The Cochin 
£gure8 are better, but the number of childrmi under 5 is greatly under-stated. 

26 
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Af*. 

T&avancobx. 

Number ih 10,000 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

0—4 

1,189 

1,882 

6-9 • 

1,281 

1,246 

e 



10—14 

j 

1,109 

1,068 
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Section II.— A life-table for the City of Madras. 

By G. U. Stuakt, M.A., 

Late FeLUnv ofVmmanuel College^ Cambridge ; Frinci'pal of the Fre»idency College, Madran, 


159. The life-tables with which this note concludes are based upon the 

following statistics relating to the City of Madras ; the census of 17th February 
1881, the census of 26th February 1891, and the deaths registered as having 
occurred in the foui- from Ist .January 1888 to 'list December 1891, 

inclusive. 

160. The census returns give the ages of the population for etich of the first 
fivt! years of age ; after that the ages are given in groups of five years each, up to 
age GO; above tliat age no further distinction is made. These populations- are 
given in n’abh 

Taih.k I. 

Popniatum of Madras City ooeording to the censuses o/‘1881 and 1891. 


Malen. 


KomaIcK. 



1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. ' 

' 


3 

4 

" . : 

0 .. . 

6,768 

4,932 

6,899 

1 

6,148 i 

1 . ... 

2,967 

3.857 

8,069 

4,129 '< 

'Z 

6,440 

4, (>23 

6,740 

4,833 

3 

6,887 

4,908 

6,610 

5,035 •' 

4 

6,266 

^,444 

6,607 

4,480 , 

Total 0 - ^ ... 

‘ 26,768 

22,824 

27,616 

28,631 , 

1 

5- it 

26,174 

22,910 

28,487 

23,. 390 

10 - 11 

28,101 

22,48‘) 

20,703 

20,927 , 

j 16- 10 .. i 

18,791 

17,529 ' 

20,497 

18,116 1 

1 20^-34 1 

1 21,898 

18,179 

24,231 

21,134 

126- -20 

19,889 

17,308 

21,403 

19,425 , 

30-34 1 

i 19,776 1 

17,885 

20,297 

19,082 ' 

36 30 I 

16,179 

13,033 

12,211 

10,977 

40— 44 

16,704 

14, *842 

16,066 

1 14,054 1 

46-40 V. 

8,672 

7,591 

7,472 

! 0,599 1 

6(4-^r>4 , .. ..! 

11,200 

9,r>0(; 

11,664 

' 10,611 1 

65—69 

8,980 

1 3,024 1 

8,866 

1 3,156 1 

60 iiud ovor 

18,740 

1 12,408 

14,602 

, 13,910 I 

Nut 

i 

1 42 

; 1 

1 68 

i- - i 

' Tota l ... 

> • 

j 226,817 

! 200,170 

* 226,701 

205,678 - 

1 i 


The registration of deaths in Madras may, 1 think, be considered as trust- 
worthy, so fai" at least as regards the number of deaths. A few cases of deaths 
among the newly born may escape registration, .but such cases cannot be very 
numerous. As a chock on the registered deaths, returas are received from the 
various burial and burning grounds in the City : any discrepancy bt'tween these 
returns and the death-registers is investigated by the Registrar and con-ected, so 
that there is practically a double system of registration. Registration, both of births 
and deaths, has been compulsory in Madras for many years ; the people are accustomed 
to it, anji there is no desire to conceal deaths. People njay, in some cases, tiy to 
avoid the trouble of attending at the Registrar’s office, but the check afibrded by 
the returns from the burial and burning grounds enables such cases to be* readily 
detected. 

The period of four years, 1888-91, for which the deaths have bpen extracted 
from the registers, contained one year (1891) of exceptionally heavy mortality. 
Thei'c was an. outbreak of cholera during the year, and the deaths from “ fevers ” 
were much more numerous than usual. The previous four years (1884-87) also 
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contained an exceptional year, viz., 1884, during which there was a serious epidemic Chap. IV. 
of small-pox as well as a largely increased mortality from other causes. Before para. MD. 
this, 1870 and still more 1878 were years of high mortality, while in 1877 the 
mortality was largely increased by the famine. It thus appears that unhealthy 
years are to be expected about once in every four or five yeans, and I have, there- 
fore, given .the year 1891 its full weight in estimating the death-rates for Madras. 


Table II. 


Dmthfi from Januarf/ 1888 fo 

\ ' Doathn 

Ikcctniicr 1891 

Ag:*‘ 

in Madras City. 

. DeatliH. j 

i 

j Mjilf'8. 

Fomah'H. 

MaioH. 

Females. | 

1 

1 " 

3 

1 

2 

3 

U .. . . 

1 

11,110 

0.402 

50 

1,220 

1,262 1 

, 1 

2,73(; 

2,773 

.51 

38 

23 

2 . 

1,280 

1,404 

52 

103 

58 i 

a 

1,023 

1,164 

53 

72 

20 ! 

4 .. 

710 

771 

54 

.50 

2, j 

r> . , 

'050 

070 

65 

OiK*. 

304 i 

(\ 

* 330 

36^1 

50 

0.5 • 

01 i 

7 

290 

347 

57 

01 

32 

H ... 

253 

:102 

68 

72 

30 


140 

107 

50 

30 

1 

10 . 

317 

425 


1,019 

1,720 1 

11 . . 

101 

105 

01 

38 

13 

12 . 

285 

27.'; 

02 

88 

44 

13 ... 

• 110 

138 

03 

50 

52 1 

14 

in 

168 

04 

00 

33 

i 

in . . 

153 

232 

05 

403 

397 

, 10 . . 

183 

273 

00 

44 

25 

17 ... 

78 

154 

07 

54 

25 

18 

201 

420 

08 

53 

45 

10 

120 

161 • 

00 , 

19 

10 

20 

5.34 

910 

70 

1,099 

1,.391 

21 

u» 

112 

71 

8 

15 

22 . 

318 

4<)6 

72 

53 

34 

23 

155 

144 

73 

33 

11 

24 

140 

184 

74 ... r. j 

2(; 

25 

25 .;. . 

710 

1,104 

75 

300 

433- 

20 

137 

175 

70 

32 

25 

27 .. 

120 

no 

77 • 

15 

7 

28 1 

177 

214 

78 

21 

1 32 

20 .. 

53 

,55 

70 

{) 

i 13 

30 

080 

1,312 

8(r 

979 

1,430 

31 

50 

47 

81 

13 

5 

32 

156 

137 

82 

20 

37 

33 

08 I 

02 

83 

28 

12 

34 ... 

67 

53 

34 

21 

10 

35 .. 

770 

737 

85 

234 

270 

30 

no 

* 98 

86 

22 

15 

37 .. 

OS 

53 

87 • 

24 1 

8 

38 

• 00 

81 

88 ’ 

17 

17 

30 

54 

20 

HO 

7 

i 5 

40 .. 

1,135 

1,235 

90 

329 

030 

41 

51 

17 

01 

5 

4 

42 

131 

76 

02 

11 

10 

43 

07 

30 

03 

9 

9 

44 

04 

48 

04 

7 

5 

45 

600 

521 

06 

! 07 

107 

40 

85 

48 

06 

11 

10 

47 ... 

51 

30 

97 

12 

12 

48 

100 

02 

08 

7 

20 

40 

52 

20 

00 

7 

n 




lOO and over 

01 

1a34 




Not* stated 

1 

0 


1 


Total .. 

86,018 

1 

87,888 ' 
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€9iap«lV. 161. The registered deaths are .given in Table II, arranged according to age. 
para. 161. It will be seen that this table presents in a very exaggerated form all wie usual 
characteristics of such returns, viz., a great excess of deaths at those ages which 
are multiples of 10 ; and an excess not quite so great, at the odd multi- 

ples of 5. There appears also to be a tendency to prefer the even to the odd 
numbers: the same • preference is shown in statements 0 and D of para. 134 of 
this chapter. For. these reasons no use can be made of the figures as given for 
each year, and the best method of proceeding is to arrange them in groups as in 
Table IV. The populations of Table I are similarly arranged in Table III. The 
numbers whose age is not stated in tKe census returns are small and are omitted. 
In Table IV the numbers whose age is not stated have been included among those 
aged 95 and over. * ’ 


Table III. 


Population of Madras City. 




Males. 

Fomales. 

• 


IMl. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 


0—4 . . 

86,768 

22,824 

87,916 

23,631 



5—9 ■ . 

86,174 

22,910 

86,487 

23,396 



10-14 

88,101 

22,489 

80,708 

20,927 



16—24 

40,684 

36,708 

44,788 

30,249 



25—34 

89,614 

85,198 

41,700 

88,607 



35-44 

81,888 

87,876 

88,867 

26,631 



46—64 

19,878 

17,097 

19,086 

17,210 



66 and OTor ... 

1 

17,660 

’ 

16,032 

17,867 

17,066 


1 

Total ... 

886,756 

800,188 

f 

896,648 

806,617 



Table IV. 


Registered Deaths m Madras City^ January 1888 to 3lst December 1891. 



Age. 

Males. 

Females. 


0 

11,146 

9,402 


1 

2,736 

2,773 


2 

1,286 

1,494 


3 

1,028 

1,164 


4 ^ .. 

729 

774 


Total 0^ 

18,910 

15,607 


5-9 

1,678 

1,891 


10-14 

938 

1,161 

1 

15—24 

2,067 

8,011 


25—84 

2,614 

3,369 


86—44 

2,664 

2,406 


46—64 

2,446 

2,061 


66—04 

2,687 

2,897 


66—74 

1,882 

1,978 


75—84 

1,681 

2,016 


85—94 ... ‘ 

665 

991 


96 and 0 T«r 

• 

196 

860 

. i 

. 1 

^ Total ... 

86,018 

87,881 
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162. To find the rates of mortality it is necessary to find the average popnla- Chap, IV. 
tion, or, what comes to the same tlung, the number of years of life lived by the para. 162 . 
population of Madras for each group of ages during the four years 1888 to 1891. 

This luis been done, for males, on the assumption that the pojmlation in each 
group has increased in geometrical pi-ogression between 1881 and 1891. That 
is, if 1\, is the population in any group at the census of 1881, and P, the population 
in the same group T years afterward.^, it has been assumed that 

P, = IV^i (1) 

where \ is some constant depending on the rate of increase. 

This being the ease, if '[' be the interval Ix'twe'cn the census of 1881 and that 
of 1891, \ can lx- found from the e(]uation 

P. = P„o^''' (2) 

P„ and 1% iire given in the second ami third columns of Tabic 111, and 
T = l()’02G, bring till' interval from 17th F’cluaiary 1881 to 2Gth February 1891. 

If t, be the time' from the census of 1881 to the beginning of 1888, and t.. t.lie 
time to the eml of 1891, then 

t, = G-8G9 * 

t., = 108G9 

and the number of years of life livaxl by the population in each group during the 
four years 1888 to 1891 is given by 

tj, / \ 

I i — r y, dl = I’o / dt = l’„ \ / / ^ 

t t 

1 1 

-^(P,,^-P,.)/x (3) 

From (“(piation (2), taking logarithms, 

X T log e -- log Pt — log P„ ^ say ; ... (4) 

and T log — 10-02G X '1342945 

therefore log (T log e) — '0089129. 

Take the logarithm of erpiation (4) 

log — log 1) — '0389120 ... ... (6) 

The value of x is, liowever, not needed. From P,^ — P„e^ti 

we find log (P,^ /P„) = Xij log e 
and from (4) ^ — \t log o 

■•.Iog(P,,/Po)=8t,/T1 

Similarly , log (P, J P„) /t] 

From (4) S is found for each group: then from (G) P,^ and P,^ are'found, and 
their difference P,^ — P,^ — J, say : then from (3) and (5) 

log L = log ^ — log \ 

= log ^ — logS + -0389129 ... (7) 

The resulting values of L, together with the deaths (D) and the average rate 
of mortality {‘in), for oach age-group, arc given in Table V.* 

* Th(> valaes of L for females have been fonod by the process described in para. 171. 

26 
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Table. V. 


Male8. 


AffO. , 

L. 1 

D. 

m = D/ L. 

J 

(2) 

(3). 

(4) 

0-4 .. .. 1 

105,107 

10,910 

16088 

5-9 

103,120 

1.078 

, 01027 

10-U . . , ‘ 

91,853 

038 

*01016 

16- 2i 

1<)0,311 

2,057 

*01283 

26 34 .. 

160,318 

2,514 

•01008 

36^-44 

125,002 

• 2,504 

•02011 

46 —64 ■ 1 

78,124 

2,44^^ 

•03191 

66 and ovor ... 

59,870 

0.911 

•09891 

j Total 

890,817 

! 86,018 

04046 




Fomalett. 




Ago. 

L. 

P- 

m == D/ L. 


0) 

(2) 


(4) 

0—4 


109,308 

16,007 

•14278 

5 9 


104,078 

1,891 

•01817 

10 14 

... 

82,935 

1,161 

•01400 

35-21 


175,<K)1 

! 3,01 1 

1 01712 

25 — 34 


105,017 

3,359 

'02036 

35—44 


; 111,021 

2,400 

' 02156 

4.5 — 64 


75,107 

2,061 

j ’02744 

55 and ovt^r .. 

1 71,028 

i 

; 7,7'i2 

1 10900 


Total 

1 896,028 

87,838 

04161 


163. To fitnl the death-rates for each year of ago, it is necessary to distribute 
the figures in colinnus (2) and (3) of Tal.lo V so as to approximate to tlie years of 
life lived and the deaths at each year of age. The metliod of distribution that has 
been adopted is the giaphical ])rocessused by Milne in constructing the Carlisle life 
tabh(. A base line is taken on which lengths are marked, representing the age 
intervals in column (I) of Table V; se<^ figure 1. On each of these lengths is 
erected a rectangle whoso area is erpial to tin? corresponding number L in Table 
V, column (2). Thus, for males, the height of the first rectangle is ono-tifth of 
105,107, Lc., 21,021 ; the luaght of the fourth rectangle is one-tenth of 160,311, 
16,031. The upper limit of ago has been taken, for the pre.sent, to be 100, 
so that the height of the last rectangle is rVth of 69,870, i.c., 1,5.53. Through 
the tops of these rectangles a curve is then drawn freely in such a way as to touch 
the base lino at age 100, and so that the area of the portion of the curve standing 
on the base of any of the nadanglos is ecpial, as nearly as may he, to tlie area of 
the corresponding rectangle. Thj,! number of years of life lived in each year of 
age is then obtained by measuinng the area of the vertical .strip standing on the 
lino that represemts that year, and terminated by the curve ; or, what comes to the 
same thing, it, is taken to he the height of the ordinate of the curve standing at 
the middle point, of that y(!ar. Th(! years of life lived by the population in each 
year of age, during the four years 18H8-91, as found from the eurv(^ iir figure 1, 
are given in Table VI, column (2). 

It will be noticed that the curve in figure 1, Mah'S, descends very steeply 
from about age 8 to age 12 find then ascends for a time; and there is a similar 
characteristic in the curve in figure I, Ftmialos, between ages 10 and 17. Such a 
deficiency appears to b(' indicated by the shape of the rectangles in these figures, 
the rectangles being merely a diagrammat ic repi’osentation of the numbers given in 
Table V. The top of the rectangle for ages 15 — 2 I- in figure 1, Males, is only 
slightly below that for ages 10 — 14, while in figure 1, Fmnales, the rectangle for 
ages 15 — 24 is actually higher than that for ages 10 — 11.* Moi-eovcr there 
exists an <i priori reason for supposing the numbers in the neighbourhood of ages 
10-14 to bo smaller than they would be in a normal population increasing 
uniformly ; for it is well known that the famine of 1877 carried off large numbers 
of children- at the early ages and also had the effect of greatly diminishing the 
birth-rate for a time. 

• . 

Exactly the same process is gone through in order to distribute the deaths of 
Table V, columu (3), except that larger groups have been taken in two cases, viz., 
25 to 45 in the case of males, and 45 to 65 for both males and females : this has 
been done because there is evidently an excess in the returns at ages 30 and 60, 
and this excess requires a wider distribution than could bo made if the ten year 
groups wore used. These deaths are mapped out into rectangles in figure 2; 
a curve is drawn just as described for figure 1, and the distributed deaths, as read 
off from this curve, are given in Table VI, column (3). 


• On thia point aeo tho Journal of the Institute of Actuaries^ voU xxiv, p. 202, On the method used by J/tlns in 
the eonsfmetion of th(> Carlisle Table of by G. King, 
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Tabt.r VI-M — Males. 


Age. 

Yeans 
oi life. 

1 

Deaths. 

i : 

1 Averagt> ‘ OorretHod 

1 death- ! death- 
! ruto. rate. 

1 

j Probu- 
1 bilil y of 
i death. 

1- . . 

.Age. 

1 

V ears 
of life. 

» 

Deaths. 

Average 

death- 

rate. 

t6»rrected 

death. 

rate. 

Proba- 
bility of 
duuth. 

1 

2 

' 3 

i, 

1 

5 

1 

'■> 

1 

I 

3 

4 

5 

0 

i ) 

f 

! 

2(),1CK) 

11,110. 

•4271 

1 

i 3519 

60 

7,540 

24S 

•0329 


0324 

1 

i 21,360 

2,730 

•1282 

i I'M 

51 

7. UR) 

240 

•0348 


•0342 

2 

i 20,830 

1,330 

•0041 1 

1 -0021 

62 

6,790 1 261 

•0370 


•0,363 

3 

20,660 

973 

■047;t i 

I *04013 

53 

<;^2o I 264 

0390 


•t»3H8 

4 

20,320 

710 

■0354 1 

j 0348 

M 

o,(m;o 

! 257 

1 

0121 


•(VH6 

5 

20,120 

600 

•0249 i 

■0245 

65 

‘ 5,710 

201 

•0467 


•0117 

G 

19,960 

390 

•0195 i 

1 -OHH 

56 

6,300 

204 

•01-93 

1 

■1)181 

7 

19,800 

309 

‘0150 

•0167 • 

•0155 

57 

6.010 

205 

•0629 

1 0627 

•06 1 3 


11M180 

257 

•0131 1 

j 01.30 

58 

4,070 

200 

•0670 

i ■06); I 

•0640 

» 

19,630 

222 

•0114 1 

1 

•0113 

1 

59 

' 1.330 

205 

*(h;i2 

' '0(;)H) 

•0683 

10 

19.330 

198 

•0102 

1 -oioa 

0102 

60 

4,00) 

•2«;3 

•ot’.r>8 

■0640 

•<h;2)> 

11 

ly,0(K.J 

180 

•CK)98 1 

•0097 

01 

3,t590 

269 

•0702 

• 0 r >82 

•or.oo 1 

12 

18,680 

182 

■0098 

K 

■0097 

02 

3,410 

264 

07 i-r. 

071?1 

•069!) 1 

13 

17,960 

183 

•01 U2 

•0101 

03 

3.100 

248 

0785 

•0707 

•0739 ! 

14 

17,(HKJ 

184 

•0108 

0108 

01 

2.940 

242 

•0823 

0813 

■0781 ! 

16 

10,220 

180 

•0115 

i -oiu 

0113 

05 

2,720 

230, 

‘OK»‘.8 

08) iO 

•0826 

1 IG 

15,950 

188 ' ‘0118 1 

•0118 

or , 

•2.610 

229 

•0912 


•0873 

17 

15,8W 

193 

0122 ; 

•0121 

t>7 

2.310 ! 222 

09i;i 


*0917 

1 IS 

16,830 

198 

•0126 i 

•0124 

08 

2.110 

216 

•1019 

•1010 

•0961 

“ 

16,870 

203 

• -0128 1 

0127 

09 

1.910 

208 

•1089 

•1000 

•1007 

20 

16,980 

208 

i 

•0130 

■0129 

70 

1.710 

201 

1166 

•1120 

■I0(;i 

21 

10,100 

213 

0132 ' 

•013) 

71 

1,0.00 

195 

1*219 

•1190 

•1123 

22 

10,180 

218 

•0136 

•0131. 

72 

1,100 

18S 

•12KH 

•i2);o 

•1186 

! 22 i 

1»*.,2{K1 

223 

•0138 

•0137 

•01.37 

73 

1,330 

181 

•1301 

•1310 

1 i26i; 

1 24 i 

! 1 

10,180 

227 

•01 4m ; 

1 

•0139 

74 

1.210 

174 

•1 1-38 

■M20 

•i:i 2 r> 1 

1 

1 

1 "" 

10,120 

232 

0141 


•01 13 

76 

i.loo 

107 

1518 

•1610 

1 

1 1-104 

1 20 

10,< lOO 

237 

•0148 

•0147 

0140. 

70 

tnio 

100 

[ lillO 

■1610 

! 1190 

27 

16.980 

241 

*01.61 


•01,50 

77 

890 

163 

I 1719 

! 

•1683 

' 28 

15,8l*.0 

216. 

•01 6 1 


•0163 

78 

7‘.t0 

147 

•1801 


•1702 

i 20 
i 

16,740 

249 

•0168 


•0157 

79 

700 

140 

i ’2t)00 


•1818 

j 30 

15,010 

263 

’01i;2 


0101 

80 

(;2o 

131 

•2101 


■1961 

i ill 

16,480 

250 

•0105 


•0104 

81 

540 

128 

! -2370 


■2119 

' 32 

15,330 

268 

•0108 


•010,7 

82 

170 

121 

! -2674 


2281 

1 33 

15,170 

200 

•0171 


•0170 

83 

.110 

115 

•2806 


•2 H )0 

34 

14,970 

202 

•0175 


1 0173 

84 

350 

108 

•3086 


•2673 

36 

14,711) 

203 

■0179 

... 

t 

•0177 

85 

300 

102 

•3400 

3370 

■2884 

30. 

14,330 

2 o ;; 

•0184 


! 0182 

8(i 

260 

96 

•38iO 

•3070 

•3101 

37 

13,930 

203 

•0189 


•0187 

87 

220 

89 

■4046 

•3980 

•3319 

1 38 ! 

1 

13,470 

202 

• 0.1 or . 


•0193 

88 

190 

83 

1 *4316 

•4300 

•353!) 

39 

12,920 

201 

•0202 


•0200 

89 

170 

77 

•4529 

•-1020 

•3763 

40 

12,340 

269 

•0210 


•0208 

90 

150 

70 

•4067 

•5000 

■400) ) 

41 

11,7^40 

257 

•0219 


•0216 

91 

130 

03 

■4846 

•5160 

•4283 

42 

11,220 

255 

•0227 


■0226 

92 

110 

67 

1 •6182 

•5950 

*4686 

43 

10,720 

262 

•0236 

•0236 

•0233 

98 

90 

61 

*6607 

•6600 

•4lK)6 

* 44 

10,220 

260 

0245 


■0242 

94 

70 

45 

•0129 

7050 

6218 

i ^ 

9,740 

249 

•0250 

... 

•0262 

96 

55 

89 

■7091 

•7600 

•5507 

1 46 

9,270 

248 

•0208 


•0264 

96 

40 

32 

•8000 

•8300 

•6866 

47 

8,820 

247 

•0280 

... 

•0276 

97 

30 

25 

•8333 

•9100 

•6264 

. 48 

8,370 

246 

* 0294 


•0290 

98 

20 

16 

•8000 

10100 

•6711 

1 49 

7,950 

247 

•0311 

... 

•0306 

99 

1 ^ 

10 

|. 7 

•7000 
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VI-F — Fkmales. 


Agt^. 

Y »>ar8 
of lift?. 

DoatliB. 

Averajrc' 

rat«j. 

Corrected 

(loath- 

rate. 

Proba- 
bility of 
death. 

1 

Af^c. 

Y eara 
of life. 

* 

Deatlis. 

A-vcraj<e 

dfutli- 

ratc. 

Corrected 

death- 

raUi. 

Proba- 
biUty of 
death. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

20,000 

1 

0,402 

•3016 


•3062 

60 

7,325 

216 

•0295 

• 

•0291 

1 

21.,3(X3 

a, 773 j 

•1141 


•1070 

61' 

7,u()0 

217 

•0310 


•0305 

2 

22,050 

1,404 ' 

•0<)51 

•0605 

•0072 

52 

6,(;85 

218 

■0320 

... 

•0321 


22,100 

'1,104 1 

■0627 

•0505 

•040.3 

53 

6,375 

220 

•034.5 


•0339 

4 

21,375 

774 ^ 

•0302 


•0350 

54 

6,075 

222 

•0305 


•0358 ; 

5 

20,750 

M2 

•0201 


•0258 

55 

5,775 

225 

•0390 


•0.383 

(i 

20,150 

413 

•0205 


•0203 

56 

6,475 

228 

•0116 


•0408 

7 

10,550 

353 

•0170 

*0180 

•0178 

57 

6,175 

220 


... 

•0433 

8 

IK, 750 

308 

'0104 

•0103 

•0162 

58 

4,875 

230 

•0472 


•0401 

i) 

17,525 

275 

•0157 

0155 

•0154 

50 

•1,676 

231 

■0505 


•0493 

10 

10,750 

250 

•0140 


•0148 

60 

4,275 

232 

0543 


. 0529 

11 

10,400 

230 

•0144 

•0143 

•0142 

61 

3,!I76 

232 

•0584 


•0507 

12 

10,400 

220 

0138 


•0137 

02 

3,675 

230 

•0020 


*0007 

13 

ni,r.7r) 

223 

•0135 


•0131 

(>a 

3,375 

228 

•0070 


•0054 

14 

10,825 

220 

•0134 


•0133 

64 

3,075 

226 

•0735 


•0709 

15 

17,025 

234 

•oi:i7 


•0130 

05 

2,800 

224 

•08(X) 


•0709 

IG 

17,225 

251 

•0140 


•0146 

GO 

2,650 

222 

•0871 


•0835 

17 

\7A00 

270 

•0156 


•0164 

67 

2,300 

219 

•0952 


•0909 

18 

17, MB 

280 

•0105 

. 

•0104 

08 

2,050 

216 

•1054 


•1001 

11) 

17,025 

305 

■oi7:i 


*0172 

CO 

1,826 

213 

•HOT 


•1103 

20 

17,726 

318 

•0170 


•0177 

70 

1,025 

210 

•1292 


•1214 

21 

17,800 

327 

•0184 

•0188 

•0181 

71 

1,425 

207 

•1453 

•1420 

•1326 

22 

17,850 

334 ‘ 

•0187 


•0185 

72 

1,276 

204 

•1000 

•1500 

•1447 

23 

17,875 

330 

•0100 

•0101 

•0180 

73 

1,150 

201 

•1748 

•1710 

•1575 

24 

17, IKK) 

34‘1. 

•0102 

•0106 

•0193 

74 

1,050 

198 

, -1880 

1 -1870 

1 1 

•1710 

25 

17,850 

347 

•0104 

•0107 

•0105 

75 

075 

195 

•20t)0 

•2030 

•1843 

2G 

17,750 

348 

•0100 

•0100 

( 0107 

70 

000 

' lOJ 

•2122 

■2210 

•1990 

27 

17.050 

340 

•0108 

•0201 

•0100 

77 

825 

187 

•2207 

•2400 

•21-6) 

28 

17,425 

348 

•0100 

•0203 

’0201 

78 ' 

750 

183 


•2010 

•2309 

20 

17,175 

340 

•0201 

•0206 

•0203 

70 

675 

170 

1 -2052 

•2840 

•2487 

30 

10,700 

344 

•0200 


•020 1 

80 

600 

175 

j •2917 

•3080 

•2009 

31 

10,150 

337 

-0200 

•0207 

•0205 

81 

525 

170 

I -32.38 

•3330 

•2856 

32 

• 15,475 

320 

•0211 

•0208 

•0206 

82 

450 

165 

■3067 

•3590 

-.•1044 

33 

14,800 

314 

•0212 

•(»2O0 

•0207 

83 

'100 

160 

•4(00 

‘3870 

•3243 

34 

14, HK) 

300 

•0213 

•0210 

•0208 

84 

350 

155 

■4429 

•4160 

•3437 * 

35 

13,4(K) 

285 

•0213 

•0211 

•0200 

86 

325 

i 

149 

•4585 

•4430 

•3027 

3t; 

12,750 

272 

•0213 

•0212 

0210 

80 

300 

143 

•4767 

•4720 

•3819 

37 

12,175 

250 

•0213 

•0213 

•0211 

87 

276 

137 

•4982 

•5010 

•4006 

38 

11,050 

247 

•0212 

•0218 

•0211 

88 

250 

131 

^ -5240 

•6310 

•4196 

30 

11,225 

237 

•0211 

•02U j 

•0212 

80 

225 

125 

’ -ssno 

•6620 

•4387 

40 

10,825 

220 

■0212 

■ *0215 

•0213 

00 

200 

118 

•5900 

*5960 

•4686 

41 

10,150 

223 

•0213 

•0217 

•0215 

91 

175 

111 

•6343 


•4810 

42 

10,075 

210 

•0217 

•0220 

•0218 

92 

150 

104 

*6933 


•6148 

43 

0,725 

218 

•0224 

... 

•0221 

98 

126 

90 

•7680 


•6649 1 

44 

0,375 

217 

•0231 

... 

•0228 

94 

101) 

88 

•8800 

... 

•0111 • 1 

45 

9,026 

216 

•0280 


•0286 

06 

76 

79 

1*0533 


•6899 1 

4G 

8,075 

215 ! 

•0248 


•0245 

06 

50 

69 

1-3800 

... 

•8166 

47 

8,325 

214 

•0257 


•0264 

97 

30 

68 

1-9333 

... 

•9831 ■ 

48 

7,086 

214 ; 

•0208 

... 

•026‘1 

08 

16 

43 

2*8667 

... 


40 

7,056 

216 

•0281 

... 

•0277 

99 

5 

20 

40000 

... 
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The average death-rates for each year are then found by dividing the figures Ohap. IV* 
in column (3) by those in column (2), and are given in column (4) of the same 166. 
table. 

164. Upon mapping these death-rates in a diagram (figure 3), it is seen that 
they run fairly regularly, and that but slight adjustment is required in order to 
make them progress with the uniformity that such rates are found in other cases 
to possess. But the death-rate in the first year is improbably great : this feature 
will be considered later. 

The small adjustment required has been made graphically by drawing a curve 
as shown in figure 3, so as to remove the irregularities, and at the sumo time to 
give as nearly as possible the same total number of deaths as that given in 
Table II. 

It is to be noticed that the vertical scale in the second part of figure 3 is 
one-tenth the scale of the first part. 

The death-rate at each age is now taken to be the ordinate of the adjusted 
curve at that age, and these death-rates are given in Table VI, column (5). 

165. The probability j), that a person alive at age x will live to the age a- -j- 1 

has been calculated (from the equation where is the death-rate for 

the year x io x-\- \. This is not quite correct, as it assumes that the deaths in any 
year are equally distributed throughout the year, and it becomoB more incorrect the 
larger w, is, i.e., as the end of the life is approached. In view of the uncertainty 
of all the statistics on which the table is based, the result thus obtained is, how- 
ever, quite near enough. The probability of death, l thus obtained, 
is shown in Table VT, column (O), There is reason to believe that the value of f/„ 
here given is too high, and in fact, for the earlier ages, the “years of life ” curve 
in figure 1, is too doubtful for much dependence to be placed upon it, and better 
results will probably be obtained from the birth registers. 

166- The registered births of males in Madras from the middle of the year 
1887 to the middle of 1801 were 34,446.* If the deaths under one year of ago, 

11,140 in the years 1888-91 inclusive, be regarded as taking place out of these 
births, we get a probability of death for the first year of 11. 140 -j- 34,446 or ‘3230. 

This is improbably high, and as a matter of fact the registered deaths do not cor- 
respond to the registered births. Many women ordinarily resident in Madras go 
away to the mofussil in order that their first and second confinements may take 
place in the houses of their parents. t There is a similar movement in the other 
direction from the country to Madras, but not on so large a scale. Consequently 
there is a large number of children bom in the mofussil brought back to Madras 
a month or two after birth. The deaths out of these children help to swell the 
death registers, while their births do not appear in the birth registers, so that 
there is apparently an excessive death-rate. 

An approximation to the addition that ought to be made to the registered 
births may be obtained from the statistics of vaccination, which is compulsory in 
Madras. Since 1885 a record has been kept of the birth-places of infants vacci- 
nated in Madras. Out of 105,058 infants vaccinated, 80,960 were born in Madras, 
and 24,698 born elsewhere ; • i.e., for evenr 100 born in Madras 30‘6 wore born 
elsewhere. On the other hand some inmnts bom in Madras are taken away 
before the age of compulsory vaccination (six months). It may be assumed, with 
some probability, that the number ,of infants bom of Madras parents outside 
Madras is 25 per cent, of the number of births registered in Madras, and we shall 
assume that these infants return to the town at the average age of one month. [If 
they returned at once, before any of them died, then the proper probability of 
death for age 0 would be -f X 3236 = '2589.] 


* These figures are taken from the Municipal Beports. 

t See the AdminiBUration Beporf of the Madrae Municipolity for 1884-85, p» 146> 

27 
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Oii»p. IV. 167. According to the death registers, of the 11,146 deaths of males under 
para, 167. age I in the four years 1888-91, 6,237 are recorded as having occurred in the first 
month, leaving 4,909 for the remainder of the year. But these 4,909 deaths, on 
our supposition, belong to an infant population 25 per cent, greater than that to 
which the 6,237 deaths in the first month relate. Reducing them to the same 
population we have 4 of 4,909, or 3,927 as the number of deaths occurring in the 
last 11 months of the first year of age, making, with the 6,237 deaths in the first 
month, a total of 10,164 deaths in the first year out of 34,445 births. This gives 
a probability of death during the first year, of ‘295079 ; and this has accordingly 
been assumed to be the correct probability. 


168. The addition of 25 per cent, here made to the birth-rate of Madras is 
confirmed by a comparison of the populations recorded in the two censuses of 
1881 and 1891. These give for the population of Madras, in 1881, 405,848; in 
1891, 452,518, showing an increase of 46,670. The births registered in the period 
between the two censuses are 161,841, and the deaths 158,474 showing an increase 
of 3,370 only. Twenty-five per cent, of the registered births is 40,460, and 
deducting 18 per cent, for deaths in the first month we have 33,178 as the number 
of infant immigrants into Madras, making a total increase of 36,548, leaving 
only 10,122 to be accounted for by adult immigration. This agrees with what is 
otherwise known about idle adult immigration into Madras. 

■ 169. The only other statistics bearing on the infant death-rate m Madras 
that I am aware oi, consist of a record kept, unfortunately for only one complete 
year, of the vaccinations and deaths out of a given number of children born. The 
vaccinators are supplied with lists of births registered, and record in these lists the 
vaccinations performed by them. If a child whose birth is registered is not 
brought to be vaccinated within six months after its birth, the vaccinators proceed 
to inquire the reason, and on the result of these inquiries enter in their list that 
the child is dead, or removed, or cannot be found, or is unprotected, &c. During 
the calendar year 1884 the vaccinators appear to have had 13,787 registered 
entries of births to examine. Of these they appear to have investigated 13,662 
with the following result : — 


Vaooinated 
Died 
Removed 
Not found 
Unprotected 
Had small-pox 


... 4,605 
... 3,848 
686 
... 2,488 
... 1,943 
93 


Total ... 13,662 


Assuming that the 685 “ removed ” are known to be alive at the time of the 
inquiry, wo have, after deducting the “ not found ” from the total, 3,848 deaths 
out of 11,174 born, giving a probability of death of ‘3444. The vaccinators begin 
their investigations as soon as the legal term of six months after birth has elapsed, 
so that, even allowing three moqt^ tm the average for the inquiry, this number 
would represent the probability* of death in the first nine months after birth. 
These statistics are not worth very much, but, taken in conjunction with the others, 
they seem to show that our assumed death-probability of '295 is at all events not 
too high. . 

170. Starting now with a death-probability of ‘295079 at age 0, giving 
‘704921 and adopting for the other ages the values of q, given in Table 
VI, the life-table ie calculated from a radix fo=1.000,000 and the result given in 
Table VII. 
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171. The female life-table was formed in precisely the same way as the table Chapi 
for males, except that, in view of the subsequent adjustment, it has been con- !**»• 
sidered enough to suppose that the population hw increased in arithmetical pro- 
gression, so that the L of Table V for females is given by 

L = 4-^ ^ "t" 

where <„ T, have the same values as before ; so that 

L = 3*451 P, + *509 Po 
= 4P, - *509 (P, - Po). 

Column (b) of Table VII, giving the average numbers living during each 
year, has been calculated in the usual way from the central difiFerenoe equation 

Px=i (^U, + /x) - 57 + rM + ^‘U)- . . . 

except for age 0, where P^, has been formed as in Farr’s English Table No. 3 ; 
i.e., a subsidiary monthly life-table has been constructed from the death registers 
for the first year, and then P^ has been taken to be 

= t't(*.+*, +*. + y.* 

TT TT 


^ The deaths under one year of age in the four yuan X8B6-9X are gireni with the ife it 4eeth in months, hi 
column (2) of the following table : — 

Registered deaths in the first year of age during the years 1888*91* 




Malks. 


*’ 1 . 

Ago in months. 

Begistered deaths. 

Registered I 

deaths coiTCOted 
by deducting { 
after Ist month. 

Qradualed deaths. 

Bora and surviving 
each month. 

'finrviving each 
month out of 
l,0U0,00d births. 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

0 

6,287 

6,287 

e,2.S7 

84,445 

1,000,000 

1 .. 

540 

432 

502 

28,208 

818,929 ' 

2 

330 

264 

420 

27,706 

804,355 1 

8 . 

642 

514 

390 

27,286 

732,101 1 

4 

407 

326 

370 

26,896 

780,889 1 

6 . 

388 

310 

355 

26,526 

770,097 ! 

6 

636 

429 

340 

26,171 

769,791 , 

7 . 

393 

314 

330 

26,831 

749,920 i 

8 

480 

884 

320 

25,601 

740,340 ! 

9 

371 

297 

310 

25,181 

7.71,060 1 

10 

561 

449 

.300 

24,871 

722,060 1 

11 

26] 

209 

290 

24,571 

718,340 




... 


24,281 

704,921 


11,146 

1 

10,164 

10,164 


18)10,087,793 


1 

1 

1 



776,984 



Femalks. 



0 

4,828 

4,828 

4,828 

82,478 

1,000,000 

1 

450 

360 

459 

27,645 

861,323 

2 

324 

259 

400 

27,186 

837,188 

8 

678 

468 

360 

86,786 

i 824,870 

4 

854 

283 

340 

26,426 

: 813,784 

6 ... 

388 

810 

830 

26,086 

80.7,814 

6 

536 

429 

320 

25,756 

793,161 

7 

339 

271 

810 

25,436 

783,297 

8 

448 

359 

800 

26,126 

773,761 

9 ... 

878 

802 

290 

24,820 

764,012 

10 

514 

4U 

860 

24,636 

765,682 

11 1 

265 

2X2 * 

. 870 

84,266 

746,969 





OJi OAK 

738,644 

■ 

9,402 

8,487 

8,487 


13)10,486,376 






206,544 


These registered deaths are corrected by the process described in para. 167 and the res nits giyen in eoIvBin (3). 
These nnmbers are gnduated graphically as in column (4). The deaths, thus graduated, arc aastijned to bo tlie deathf 
out of a number of births equal to the number of births between the middle of 1887 and the rniddlo of 1881, ria., 84>46 
for males and 32,473 for females : the numbers surriTing each month are given in oolomn (6). The numbm 
corviving each month out of 1,000,000 births are proportional to these, and are given in oolnmn (6). The 
metical mean of the firat 18 of these is taken to be Po. 
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M*Ot as the ooitral difference equation cannot be applied to the earlier ages, 
and Pj have been calculated from 

P.= i ( 1 . + + . . . 

The mean after life-time, or expectation of life, has been calculated from 
e, = (SP,)/i,* and tabulated in column (8) of Table VII; and is compared, by 
means of a diagram (figure 4), with the same function as given in Hardy’s Madras 
Five-Districts table, 1881,t and the English Table No. 84 

It is right to add that the values of 1, in the life-tables have received a slight 
arbitrary adjustment so as to make their second differences run smoothly, and 
that the values of and m, have been re-calculatod, except for the last few ages, 
from as d,//*, and m, as djP^; but the values so calculated do not, to the 
number of decimal places here retained, differ to any important extent from those 
first obtained. The final values of the mean annual death-rate are compared 
with those of the English Table No. 3, and with the corresponding rates as calcu- 
lated from Hardy’s Hve-Distncts Table, by means of a diagram (figure 5). 

172. The resulting life-tables should represent very fairly the mortality for 
the Presidency of Madras, as the conditions of life in the City do not differ very 
materially from those in the country districts. 

One very noticeable peculiarity is the large excess of female over male morta- 
lity between the ages 7 and 15, amounting at age 11 to 45 per cent. This pecu- 
liarity appears in the undistributed Table V as well as in the final table, and there 
seems no reason to doubt its real existence. The same thing is shown in Hardy’s 
Wim-Distriets Table, but not till age 10, and to a much smaller extent. It cannot 
be altogether accounted for by early marriages, for, even in India, girls do not 
usually bear children until after the age of 12. It would seem rather to indicate 
the lower value attached to female life and an indiffei’ence to providing girls with 
healthy surroundings and occupation. 


• is h«ro tho cotnjjleft* orpt'ctatiou of life, the function usually doiiotod l>y . 

t See the Report qf the Cenaun ofBrihsh India, taken on the }7fh February 1881, vol. i, pp. 180, 181. I have used 
this table for purpoeel of comparison, berauHr I think it roprt'BontH Uie average mortality of Madras hot tor than the 
Modrae Preeidmey table on pj). 178, 170 of the same roport. 

t Thad no opptjrtnnity of examining Dr. Ogle*B English Table No. 4, which may be regarded ah the latewt exposition 
of English mortality, until too late to make use of it in this connexiuu. 
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Table YJI-M— Males. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A KB* 

Living at 
ago r. 

Dying 
l>t‘twHen 
agt*H .( and 
r + l. 

Probability 
at ago X of 
dying bofon: 
age r + 1 . 

Avomge 
n amber living 

1 otwoen ago 
»' and . f 1 

Average 
doatb-rate 
between 
ages x and 
.1 + 1. 

Average 
number living i 
at (tg^* •( aud 1 
u^whihIs. 

Mean after 
life4inj;. at 
ago X. 

Age. 

JC 

1 

X 

d 

rf 

q r= 

•»' 1 

1 

V ^ / 1. dt 

m 

Q, sp ,, 

.. 

'r ■/ 

X 

" 1 
) 

A 

0 

1,000,000 

205,070 

‘2051 

775,084 

•3808 

24,307,330 

24*40 

0 

1 

70 4,021 

84,100 

•1104 

«r»r»,i40 

•1285 

23,021,355 

,33*61 

1 

2 

020,725 

30,231 

•0032 

1)00,0 10 

•0664 

22,900,215 

3700 

2 

li 

581,104 

27,081 

■040(5 

507,110 

•0478 

22,300,305 

38*48 , 

3 

4 

554, 113 

18,708 

•0330 

641,460 

•0345 

21,790,189 

39-32 

4 


535,01 5 

13,44(» 

•0261 

628,545 

•0264 

21,254,720 

30-68 

6 

0 

522,175 

10,100 

•0104 

516,002 

•019(> 

S0,7.i0,)84 

80-69 

6 

7 

512,000 

7.054 

•0155 

607,045 

•0167 

20,209,282 

89*7 

7 

8 

504,112 

0,510’ 

•0130 

500,748 

•0181 

19, 701, .W 

30-08 

8 

9 

4.07.572 

6,024 

0113 

494,090 

0114 

19,900,580 

d8‘59 

9 

10 

401,048 

5,038 

0102 

488,303 

•010? 

^ 18,706,800 

8802 

10 

' 11 

480,100 

1,743 

(K)07 

484,620 

•0098 

18,21 7, IS? 

87-41 

11 

12 

482,1(37 

4,7tK) 

•(K)07 

470,823 

•0098 

17,732,971 

36-78 

12 

‘ 13 

477,407 

4,843 

•0101 

475,050 

•0102 

17,268,148 

8613 

18 

14 

472,024 

5,088 

0108 

470,096 

•0108 

16,778,089 

86-60 

14 

15 

4(;7,r)30 

5,280. 

•01 13 

464,008 

•0114 

10,807,994 

84-88 

16 

10 

402,250 

6,434 

0118 

460,543 

•0118 

15,813,086 

84-27 

16 

17 

450,810 

5,632 

■0121 

451, (»57 

•0122 

15,383,543 

33’t)8 

17 

IH 

451,284 

5.(507 

•0121 

448,-j80 

0125 

14,020,4H0 

38-08 

18 

10 

4 I5,()77 

5,050 

•0127 

412,852 

•0128 

11,481,000 

32*40 

19 

20 

410,(0 8 

5,(502 

•0120 

4;i7,174 

•0130 

14,038,148 

31-90 

20 

21 

41 1,320 

5,717 

•0132 1 

431,470 

•0133 

13,600,074 

31-32 

21 

22 

428, (iOO 

5,739 

0134 

425,742 

0135 

13,169,604 

30'73 

22 

23 1 

422,870* 

5,7(50 

j 013(5 

410,080 

•0137 

12,7441,702 

8014 

28 

ui ! 

417,101 

5.811 

•0130 

414,200 

•0140 

12,323,773 

29-66 

24 


411,200 

5,8(50 

•01 13 

408,302 

•0144 

11,000,573 

28-06 

25 

1 20 

405,424 

5,025 

014(5 

402,467 

•0U7 

11,501,211 

28-37 

26 

i 27 

300,400 

5,083 

0150 

.300,513 

•0151 

11,098,744 

27-78 

27 

1 28 

303,510 

(5,038 

•0153 

390,501 

•0155 

10,702,231 

27-20 

28 

20 

* 387,47s 

(5,087 

•0157 

38^1,430 

•0168 

10,311,730 

20-01 

29 

30 

38J .301 

0,125 

•0101 

878,332 

•0162 

0,027,201 

2G-()3 

30 

31 

375,20(3 

0,148 

•01(54 

372,194 

•0166 

0,648,059 

25-45 

31 

1 32 

3(50,118 

0,1(54 j 

•0107 

3(56,037 

•0168 

9,170,7(55 

2*1-86 

32 

i 33 

I 3(52,054 

0,178 

•0170 

350,806 

•0172 

8,810,728 

24-28 

33 

j 34 

350,770 

' 0.103 

•0174 

353,682 ’ 

•0176 

8,450,862 

' 28-69 

34 

; 35 

350,583 

0,220 

1 0177 

347,474 

0179 

8,007,180 

2310 

35 

: 30 

341,3(53 

1 0,200 

1 0182 

341,237 

•0183 

7,710,706 

22*60 

86 

I 37 

338,103 

j 0,310 i 

•0187 

3a4v960 

•0189 

7,408,409 

21*01 

87 

! 38 

331,787 

1 0,3f>0 

•0103 

m,m 

•0194 

7,073,510 

21-32 

38 

j 30 

325,307 

0,486 ' 

•OlOO 

322,103 


6,744,020 

20-73 1 

39 

1 4C 

318,012 

0,500 

■ 0207 

315,620 

•0209 

0,422,757 

20*14 

40 

41 

312,322 

0,704 

•0215 

308,080 

•0217 

6,107,131 

10*66 

41 

; 4:> 

305,018 

, 0,824 

■0223 

802,216 

•0226 

6,708,151 

1807 

42 

' 43 

208,704 

6,048 

0233 

295,330 

•0235 

6,405,035 

18-30 

43 

44 

201,840 

7,075 

•0242 

288,320 

•0245 

6,200,605 

1782 

44 

■ 45 

28-1,771 

7,207 

0253 

281,170 

•0266 

4,012,2b 

17*26 


! 4tl 

277,504 

7 ,34(1 

•0265 

273,tK)3 

•0208 

4,681,106 

16-6^1 

: m:\ 

! 47 ' 

* 270,218 

7,403 

• 0277 

2(50,485 

' 0281 

4,367,203 


^ m 

: 48 ' 

202,725 

7,049 

•0291 

258,014 

•0294 

4,090,718 

’ 15*67 

'■'',46 ■ 

40 1 

1 1 

26^070 

1 

7,810 

*0306 

261,183 

•0311 

3,831,804 

15-Qg 

40 


28 
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Tabi.k VII-M — Maukb — continwd. 



* ! 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

Ago. 

Living at 
ago '/I, 

Dying 
between 
ages .K and 
ar + 1. 

Probability 
at age x of 
dying before 
age I + 1. 

Average 
nnmber living 
between ago 

X and + 1. 

Average 
death-rate 
between 
ages X and 
a: + 1 . 

Average 
number living 
at age x and 
upwards. 

Mean after 
life-time at 
ago X. 

Age. 


1 

X 

d 

X 

d 

/»» + 1 

m =_‘± 


••ji ■ 1 ■ " 

X 

X 




X 

. •/ a? ^ 

* 



60 

217,2r.O 

7,998 

•0828 

243,277 

•0329 

3,680,021 

14-48 

60 

61 

230,262 

8,106 

0843 

235,182 

•0348 

3,337,344 

13*95 

51 

62 

231,007 

8,408 

■0304 

226,882 

•0371 

3,102,162 

13-43 

52 

58 

. 222,050 

8,040 

•0388 

218,369 

•0390 

2,876,280 

12-91 

53 

54 

214,019 

8,893 

•0416 

200,694 

•0424 

2,666,021 

1241 

54 

55 

205.120 

9,160 

•0440 

200,572 

•0450 

2,447,327 

11-93 

55 

50 

106,070 

9,393 

•0479 

191,208 

•0491 

2,240,765 

U-46 

60 

57 

180,683 

0,575 

•0613 

181,808 

•0527 

2,055,457 

1102 

67 

58 

177,0<;>8 

9,085 

•0547 

172,173 

•0503 

1,873,049 

dO-50 

58 

50. 

107,323 

0,736 

•0582 

102.468 

•0509 

1,7()1,476 

yoi7 

60 

CO 

157,588 

0,737 

•0018 

162,018 

•0038 

1,680,018 ^ 

9*77 

60 

01 

147,851 

0,097 

•0660 

142,998 

•0({78 

1 ,380,400 

9-38 

61 

62 

138,164 

9,621 

•0090 

133,335 

•0722 

1,24;}, 102 

9-00 

02 

03 

128,533 

9,490 

•0738 

123,776 

•0707 

1,110,007 

804 

03 

64 

119,043 

0.304 

•0782 

114,373 

•0813 

980.292 

8-28 

04 

66 

109,730 

9,001 

•0826 

105,180 

•0801 

871,919 

7-06 

05 

GO 

100,678 

8,701 

•0870 

96,271 

•0010 

766,733 

7-02 

60 

(J7 

01,917 

8,410 

•0916 

87,078 

•0000 

670,44)2 

7-20 

67 

08 

83,498 

8,014 

•0903 

79,444 

•1013 

582,784 

0-98 

08 

GO 

75,454 

7,015 

•1013 

71,598 

•1008 

503, 314) 

0*07 

60 

7o 

67,809 

7,232 

•1007 

64,158 

•1127 

481,712 

0-37 

70 

71 

60,677 

0,809 

•1124 

67,137 

•1102 ' 

307,584 

0-07 j 

71 

78 

63,708 

6,378 

•1180 

60,5-141 

•1202 , 

310,447 

6-77 

72 

73 

47,300 

6,942 

•1264 

4-1,383 

•1330 

259,901 i 

6-48 

73 

74 

41,448 

5,504 

1328 

38,(i50 

•M24 

215,521 

5-20 

74 

75 

36,044 

5,004 

•1400 

33,376 

•1517 

170,K02 

4*02 

75 

70 

30,880 

4,025 

•1408 

28,632 

•1021 

143,487 

405 

70 

77 

20,255 

4,180 

•1597 

24,126 

•1730 

114,055 

4-38 

77 

78 

22,0<'i0 

3.768 

•1703 

20,161 

•1 SO.". 

00,830 

412 

78 

70 

18,308 

3,337 

■1823 

10,605 

•2010 

70,070 

i 3-80 

70 

80 

14,071 

2,928 

•1956 

13,474 

•2173 

54,074 

! 3-61 

80 

61 

12,043 i 

2,534 

•2104 

10,744 

•2350 

40,600 

3-37 

81 

82 

0,600 

2,150 

•2270 

8,400 

•2570 

20,850 

314 

82 

63 

7,350 

1,804 

•2454 

6,420 

•2810 

21,450 

202 

83 

81 

5,540 

1,477 

•2663 

4.782 

•3080 

15,036 

2-71 

84 

85 

4,000 

1,178 

•2883 

3,456 

•3391 

10,254 

2-52 

85 

86 

2,890 

899 

•8104 

2,420 

•3700 ! 

0,705 

2*35 

80 

87 

1,997 

G03 

‘3820 

1,648 

•4023 

4,309 

219 

87 

88 

1,334 

472 

•8539* 

1,084 

•4364 

2,721 

204 

88 

89 

802 

324 

^8759 

689 

•4702 

1,037 

V90 

89 

90 

538 

216 

•4000 

467 

•6090 *• 

948 

1-7G 

90 

01 

823 i 

188 

•4268 

849 

•5550 

525 

1'63 

91 

92 

185 

85 

•4595 

189 

•6080 

270 

1-40 

02 

93 

j 100 

49 

•49^6 

74 

•6680 

137 

1-37 

93 

04 

! 61 

27 

•5524 


•7430 

63 

1-24 

94 

or. 

1 

14 

^'5775 

16 

•6440 

26 

108 

96 

06 

. 10 

6 

•6880 

7 

•9280 

10 

100 

96 

97 

! ^ 

'8 


2-5 

1-2000 

3 

•76 

97 

08 

1 i" 

1 

POOOO 

0*6 

20000 

0-5 

•60 

98 

99 

i. 


••• 
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* From age 89 onwards is not quito oqnal to tbo divided bj the of the table, aa fractions are omitted in 
both and ; but ^ to the nearest integer. The same remark a|ip}ie» to the ralnes of tn^ in col. 6, 

from age 00 onwards. 



UFE'TABLB. 


in 


Tahi.e VII-F— Femaiks. 


1 


3 

4 

Probability 
at ago X of 1 
dying before 1 
ugo r + 1 . 

rf.verage 
iuuil>er living 
»e tween ngoe 

X and + 1. 

1 

■■ '7 ■ ' 

8 

0 

Ago. 

! 

Living »t 1 
age J-. 1 

- -i 

1 

Dying 
botwoeu 
agPH X aucl 
X4l. 

d 

T 

Avorngo 
death -rate 
between 
agea x and 
«+ 1. 

Avenvge 
aumber living 
at age r and I 
upwiirds. j 

1 

Menu after 
iifc-tinie at 
age X. 

Age. 

X 


« /»x + l 

fW 1=-:^ 

m p 

a> 

1 

Q,"-' 

1 

Q» 

(T 

X 

0 

1,000,000 

201,400 

•2014 

806,644 

■aMl 

24,004.315 

24*66 1 

0 

1 

738, <100 

77.'t7ii 1 

104<0 

694,440 

•1116 

23,857,671 

3230 i 

1 

2 1 

001,121 i 

40,202 j 

•(Ki09 i 

039,411) 

•(•630 

28,163,231 

3504 1 


3 

020,85! ♦ I 

20,411> 1 

0420 , 

OOti.BlB 

■om 

83, ,23,81 2 

36-28 1 

3 

4 

601,410 

i8,78;i i 

•0310 I 

584,532 

•0821 

21,916,994 

3C'87 1 

1 

4 

5 

575,027 1 

14,192 1 

•0247 ! 

568,237 

*0260 

21,382,462 

37-OC j 

5 

C ! 

501, W5 1 

11,408 

•0203 1 

555,553 

•0205 

20,764,225 

3(;-98 ; 

6 

7 

650,027 I 

!l,745 , 

•0177 1 

545,052 

•0179 

20,208,672 1 

36-74 i 

7 

8 

540,282 i 

8,705 

•0103 1 

585,826 

•0164 

19,663,620 

3o 40 . 

8 


631,487 j 

8,225 

*0155 j 

527,384 

•0156 

1!M27,794 , 

35'9!) j 

9 

1 

10 

623,202 ‘ 

7,74t 

•0148 1 

519,352 

•0149 

18,600,460 ; 

35 55 1 

10 

11 

516,518 ! 

7.310 

•01 ‘W 

511,828 

•0143 

18,081,108 ; 

3507 

ll 

12 

608,202 ! 

. 0,908 

•0137 

604,698 

•0138 

17,569,280 1 

34' ,‘17 

12 

13 

601,234 j 

0,717 

•0134 

497,858 

•0135 

17,064,587 

3 1 05 

13 

14 

4!14,517 

0.577 

■0133 

491,223 

•0134 

10,666,729 

33-50 

14 

ir> 

487,!UO i 

0,032 

•01.30 

484,641 

•0137 

1G,075,5(m; 

33-06 

15 

10 

481,308 ' 

0,001 

0145 

477,858 

•0147 

15,590,865 

32'39 

10 

17 

474,317 i 

7,305 

•0154 

470,724 

•0155 

16,11 3, (H>7 

31-86 

17 

IH 

407,012 

7,(;io 

•0104 

463,243 

•0)05 

14,042,283 

31-35 

18 

u» 

151»,3!»3 

7,8!M 

1 0172 

455,458 

0173 

14,179,014) 

3086 

19 

20 

, 451,100 ' 

8,007 

! 0177 

447,501 

•0179 

13,723,582 

30-40 

20 

21 

1 44;i,l02 

8,050 

1 ‘0182 

43!b470 

•0188 

13,276,081 

29-94 

21 

! 22 

; 435,442 1 

8,070 

I -0185 

4;tl,408 

•0187 

12,836,611 

29-48 

22 

23 

1 427,372 ; 

8,008 

j -0189 

423,337 

•0191 

12,405.203 

1 2903 ' 

23 

24 

1 410,304 

8,048 

j -0192 

1 416,278 

•0194 

11, 081, 8(31 

28*58 

24 

23 

* 411,250 

8,010 

1 1 

1 •01!)5 

1 407,247 

•0197 

11,566,588 

28 13 

25 

2(i 

1 403,210 1 

1 7,0.-i0 

j ’0197 

390,203 

•0199 

11,159,311 

27-07 

26 

27 

! 305,200 

7,885 

1 0199 

301,341 

•0201 

10,760,078 

27-22 

27 

28 

1 387.405 

j 7,802 

I 0201 

383,487 

•0203 

10,368,737 

26*76) 

28 

2t) 

j 370,003 

! 7,700 

•0203 

375,740 

0205 

9,085,260 

26-30 

90 

30 

' 371,894 

' 7,000 

; -0205 

868,082 

•0207 

9,609,510 

25-81 

30 

31 

3r)-l,288 

i 7,490 

i 02(8; 

360,531 

•0208 

9,241,428 

2537 

31 

82 

350,792 

1 7,379 

! 0207 

353,093 

•0209 

8,880,807 . 

24*80 

32 

33 

j 340,418 

7,267 

j 0208 

346,774 

•0210 

8,527.804 

24-41 

33 

84 

1 342,160 

7,131 

I -0208 

338,680 

• 0211 

8,182,030 

23-91 

34 

35 

335,025 

7,003 

•0209 

381,518 

0211 

7,843,400 

28*41 

35 

SC 

328,022 

0,872 

•0200 

824,575 

•0212 

7,511,937 

22*90 

36 

87 

321,150 

6,742 

j 0210 

317,768 

0212 

7.187,302 

22-38 

37 

38 

! 314,408 

j 0,616 

1 0210 

311,090 

•0218 

«,$69,594 

21-86 

38 

30 

307,793 

j 0,490 

*0211 

804,635 

•0213 

6,568,604 

21-31 

80 

40 

801,297 

6,386 

•0212 

296,096 

•0214 

6,253,969 

20*76 

40 

41 

294,911 

0.304 

•0214 

291,^ 

■ 0216 

10,965,873 

90-20 

41 

42 

288,607 

6,259 

•0217 

266,472 

02X9 

6,664,119 

1908 

42 

48 

282,348 

6,255 

•0222 

279,222 

J 0224 

fe,378i644 

19-05 

48 

44 

276,098 

6.288 

•0228 

272,912 

^ 

5,099^422 

18*47 

44 

45 

209,805 

6,351 

•0235 

266,686 

0222 

4^,469 

17*89 

45 

46 

268,464 

6,439 

•0244 

860,212 

^ ' 0*l7 

4,569,833 

17-31 

46 

47 

257,016 

6,545 

•0256 

262,782 

^MOi69 

4,299,690 

1673 

47 

48 

250,470 

6,663 

•0266 

247,149 

0270 

4,045,838:; 

; 16-15 

48 

4.9 

248,807 

6,791 

•0279 

240,428 

0222 


16-58 

4$ 
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• LIFE-TAIihK 


LK Vll-F— ' Ffmalks — co/if inued. 


1 

2 

3 

Dying 
between 
ages X and 
» + 1. 

d 

T 

4 

6 • 

0 

7 

8 

9 


Living at 
iy^t) u;. 

Drobability 
at ago .1 of 
dying before 
age tr + 1. 

Average 
number living 
between ageH 

X and a>+ 1. 

/ • j’ -f 1 

Average 
deal h-ral(‘ 
be1.ween 
agCH ■/' and 
x+l. 

Average 
number living 
at age x and 
uj)ward8. 

1 

Mean after 
life-thne at 
age JT. 

''.f 1 

1 

Age 

ar 

ar 

1 

J! 

d 

in - 

1 X J* 

1 X 

1 

Q 2? 

1 .r c 

j 

61) 

237,010 

(;,020 

•0292 

233,563 

( 

j ■02(*7 

1 3,658,200 

1.5'()1 

i 60 

61 

230,087 

7,073 

•0307 

220,503 

j -0312 

j 3,324,703 

14- 15 

51 

6:^ 

223,014 

7,221 

•0.324 

219,410 

1 -0320 

1 .%098,140 

13’80 

62 

63 

215,703 

. 7,372 

0.342 

212,121) 

1 -0318 

1 2,878,724 

13 34 

63 

64 

208,421 

7,524 

•0301 

201,672 

•(»308 

2,0(;(;.oo4 

12-79 

54 

65 

2fK).807 

7,078 

•0382 

197,071 

•O30O 

2,461,932 

12-25 

65 

66 

103,210 

7,832 

•0406 

180,310 

•0114 

2,264,861 

11-72 

60 

67 

18.5,387 

7,084 

•0431 

181,^408 

■0-1 40 

2,075,545 

11*20 

67 

68 

177,403 

8,135 

•0450 

173,348 

•0400 

1,804,137 

U)08 

58 

60 

100,208 

8,281 

•0489 

10.5,140 

•0501 

1 1,720,789 

1017 

69 

CO 

160,087 

8,423 

•0623 

1 .50,787 

•0537 

1,5.55,049 

900 

00 

Cl 

162,504 

8,660 

•0661 

118,205 

•0577 

1 ],.308,802 

917 

01 

62 

144,001 

8,000 

•or»03 

130,009 

•0022^ 

1,250,507 

8-08 

02 

03 

135,314 

8,811 

•0651 

1.30,918 

•0073 

1,110,898 

8-21 

()3 

04 

120,503 

8, OK) 

•0706 

122,052 

•0731 

! 970,080 

775 

tVi 

G6 

ii7,r.8'i 

«,on 

•07«C 

113.080 

•0707 

8r.7,028 

7-30 

05 

60 

108,573 

9,070 

•0836 

104,088 

■0873 

74*1,842 

0-80 

0() 

07 

00,404 

9,116 

•0916 

91,038 

■0900 

040,804 

6-44 

07 

08 

00,370 

9,109 

•1008 

85,822 

•lot;) 

545,80)0 

0 01 

08 

C9 

81,270 

9,C3J 

•nil 

7(;,744 

•1177 

400, (>44 

.5 •00) 

00 

70 

72,239 

8,831 

•1222 

67,800 

•1.303 

: 383,300 

1 

5 31 

70 

71 

08,408 

8,470 

•1337 

60,135 

■1133 

315,500 

i 4-08 

: 71 

72 

54,032 

7,979 

•14.53 ! 

50.800 

•1.508 

! 2.50,3(;5 

4-0.7 

72 

7.3 

40,053 

7,384 

•1,573 

43,200 

•1700 

! 205,400 

4-38 

! 7.3 

74 

30,500 

0,721 

•1008 

.30,152 

■18.50 

10)2,20>(> 

; 4 10 

1 

71 

1 

75 

32,818 

0,025 

•1834 

20,777 

•2023 

j 120,108 

I 

j 3-84. 

1 

1 75 

70 

20,823 

.5,310 

'1!*S2 

24,100 

•2205 

j 00,331 

1 3'50 

i 7(; 

77 

21,507 

4,010 

•2143 

10,1 13 

■2-K)8 

! 72,225 

1 330 j 

j 77 

78 

10,807 

,3,012 

•2315 

14,883 

•2020 

! .53,082 

314 ; 

78 

70 

12,085 

8,229 

•2487 

11,310 

•2853 

1 38,100 

1 

2-04 ! 

1 

70 

80 

0,750 

2,004 

•2009 

8,44)5 

1 *3008 

1 

20,883 

2-70. j 

80 

81 

7, 1 52 

2,013 

•28.57 

0,087 

1 3350 

18,478 

2-68 

81 

82 

5,100 

1,558 

•3040 * 

4,203 

•3020 

12,301 

243 ! 

82 

83 

3,551 

J,1.52 

•3243 

2,041 

•3013 

8,008 

2-28 , 

83 

84 

2,300 

824 

•343(i 

1,003 

•4108 

5,1.54 

2 -tr, ! 

1 

84 

85 

1*57.5 

671 

•3627 

1,271 

■4490 * 

3,101 

203 

85 

8(i 

i,ooi 

383 

•3817 

790 

•4793 

1,020 

101 

80 

87 

021 

249 

■4000 

487 

-5112 

1,121 

1*81 i 

87 

88 

372 

166 

•4190 

288 

•5434 

034 

1'70 

88 

80 

210 1 

95 

'''’4;187 

104 

•6702 

340 

1-00 

89 

00 

121 

56 

•4680 

91 

•0O09 

182 

1-50 

90 

01 

00 

32 

•4830 

48 

•0562 

91 

1*38 

01 

02 

84 

18 

•6148 

24 

•7292 

43 

1-26 

92 

03 

10 

0 

•6549 

11-6 

•8100 

19 

M9 

93 

04 

7 

4 

•6111 

6 

•9tKK) 

7*5 

1-07 

94 

05 

3 

2 

•7199 

2 

l*2f)00 

2-5 

•87 

95 

00 

97 

1 

0 

1 

10000 

0-6 

2CX)00 

05 

•60 

90 
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* See Note on p. 110. 
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Section 111.- The proportion of the sexes. 

173. In tho total population of •)'$(), 440, there wore 17,019,395 males and 

. 18,011,045 females. Thus there were 391,050 more 

Proportion o o» females th.an males, or 1,022 females to every 1,000 

males. In 1881 the proportion was 1,020 to 1,000. 

174. The proportion of the sexes is of great importance in connection with 

an Indian census, as it has been urged on very stroitg 

Importance o e an jec . grounds that it affords a reliable measure of ihe accu- 

racy of the onumeratiou. The matter is discussed at some length iu the report 
on the census of India in 1881, but it is desirable to teiefly recapitulate here tho 
principal arguments advanced in support of the theory that tho population of India 
does not differ from that of European countries with reference to tho proportion of 
the sexes, and that the excess of males in many provinces and in India as’ a whole 
is due to the omission of females from tho schedules. 

175. The first prominent advocate of this proposition was Dr. Cornish, who 

wrote the report on the Madras Census of 1871. He 

Dr. cornUii’a Tiowi. found that at tho first quinquennial census (that of 

1851-52), the population of every district showed an excess of males, the proportion 
for the whole presidency being 953 females to 1,000 of the othet sex. At the next 
census (1856-57) two districts, Tarijore and Tinnevelly, showed an excess of 
females; and in 1861 -02 that sex preponderated in Madura as well as in these two 
districts. In the case of the total population the number of females per thoasaud 
males was 052 at each of tliosc eiiiimerations. Tn 18GG-()7 there wa.s no further 
addition to the list of ‘female’ districts, but the average number of femmes per 
thousand males rose to 964. In 1 871 the number again rose to 989, and fences 
wore in excess in Tanjoro, Trichiiiopoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, Salem and Coimbatore. 
If to these be added tho district of Madras, the population of which was only 
estimated prior to 1871, wo have 7 out of 21 districts 
while the ratio of the two sexes for the whole presidency was 990 to 1,01)0. 

176 The census of IHSl afford.sl very .strong evidence in favour of Dr. (W- 

nisli’s theory. The returns showed for tho first time 
Statistics of 1881. (.xcess of females in the' ])Opulation us a whole, and 

this e'xcess Avas con.siderabh', tin' proportion being 1 ,020 females to 1,000 males. 
The nrepouderanco of females was found in 13 districts, having a gross ^palatlon 
of 21,117,991, or more than two-thirds of the population ol the presidency. 

177 The fi^nri'S of the reci'iil ei'nsus do not show a similar great advance. 

\Y\{]\ (he. <'xception of Vizagapatam, all the districts 
compariBon of fltatiBtics for 1891 ^vhich had ii pivpoiidemnce of liitiles in 1881 show t le 

relation in 1891, and North Arcot must be added 
to the list Thus the number of districts in wliicli each sex is in mmoss romams 
the same as in 1881. The accompanying table gives the figures for both yoara . 


District. 


Gan jam 

Vizagapatam 

GodA.vari 

Kietiiu 

IS el loro 

Caddapah 

Kumool 

Bellary 

Anantapor 

Madras 

Chingleput 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Nilgiris 

South Arcot 


i8yi. 

1,079 ' 

1,023 ; 

1,028 ! 
977 
987 
968 
975 
961 
956 

1,004 
985 i 
992 i 

1.041 

1.042 
777 

1,004 , 


1881. 


1,033 

09(J 

1,018 

083 
OtST 
073 
070 
9i;4 
1,028 
003 
l,fM)3 
1 ,Dr>r> 

l.OM 

788 

1,004 


.s pf‘r 1,000 makfi. 



1 

Dutrict. j 

1801. 

,1881. j 

Tanjore ... ' *** ' 

Trifhinopoly 

Madura ... • •" • • 

Tinnevelly • - 

Malabar 

South Cana ra 

1,090 

1,069 

4,064 

1,053 

1,018 i 

i,oi« 

1,073 

1.1DU 

1,068 

1,014 

1,082 

Total ... 



1^24 

( Gun jam 

Agency ) vizagapatam .. 

Tra< t». ( 

m 

i mT 

1 940r 

i 062 


Totai., Agkncy Tractb 

Total, JWtiBliTerrt^ 


950 


xm 


032 




Noin'-The iigtiroi are hawd on the 1881 population pven in Table II. 
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Chap. IV. 
para. 177. 




NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES AT EACH ACE-PERIOD 
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It will be aeon that the proportion of females has risen 
districts, while in one (South Arcot) it is the same as in 18S1. 


also risen in the three Agencies. 


in 9 and fallen in 12 Chap. TV. 
The proportion has para. 180. 


Detailed examination of the statii- 
tice for 1891. 


178. Tt is important to notice that, excluding the Nflgiris, the circumstances 

of Avliicli are special, and the Agency Tracts, the 
districts in wliich the male sex preporultu’ates form a 

solid connected block of* country, more or less in the 
centre of the presidency (see map). In this central ai'ea \lie females are k) the 
males as 978 to 1,000. In 1881 the proportion was higher, viz., 983 to l,0<t0, for the 
females have increased l)y only 18*53 percent., wliile the male increase is 19*10 per 
cent. It is extrcmelj^ difficult to determine how far this deficiency in the females is 
real and how far it is merely due to inaccurate enumeration. When I first examined 
the figures, I was much struck by the fact that the districts in which the male sex 
preponderated formed a connected block and it occurred to me that there might be 
something in the circumstances of the population of that area wliich caused a higher 
proportion of male births than elsewhere, more especially as it is in this part of 
the presidency that tlio conditions of life are hardest, and, therefore, according to 
the latest theory on sex, the least favourable to the production of bmiales. The 
birtli statistics, however, lend no support to this line of explanation. 

Tlie birth returns are far from accurate, but it is very improbable that female 
births are recorded more correctly or completely than those of the other sox : indeed| 
it may be confidently assumed tliat the reverse is the case and the true ratio of 
female to male births is probably higher than that given by the register'^’. 

179. The following table shows the average number of male to every 1,000 

female births in each district of the presidency for the 
period 1882--89 :~ 


Proportion of the aexes at birth. 


Number of tmxle hirthn to a thomaud female bhfhs. 


Dinirict. I 

1 

1882. 

1883. 

1 

1884. j 

1885. 1 

1880. 1 

i 

1887. j 

1888. 

1880. 

! 

Moan. 1 

(janja’ii ... . j 

1,085 ' 

1,007 

1,000 

1,104 

1,000 

1,005 1 

1,102 1 

1,070 

1,093 

Vi/»tf(apatani .. ; 

1,07<5 

1,030 

1,050 

1,050 

1,043 

1,037 i 

1,033 ! 

1,000 

1,048 

(lodavari ... j 

1.0 k) 

l,t)33 

1 ,045 

1,033 

1,037 

1,023 ! 

1,081 ; 

1 ,033 

1,041 

Kibtiia ... ... 

1,041 

1 ,038 

1,022 

1,024 

1,024 

1,042 

1,051 ! 

1,0^) 

1,036 

Ni-lloro 

1,022 

1,035 

1,054 

1,023 

1,057 ' 

1,033 ‘ 

1,050 ' 

1,020 

1,089 ; 

Cu(l(la])ah 

1,(K»0 

1 ,020 

1,025 

001 

1,034 

1,030 1 

1,030 I 

1,007 

i,oso ! 

Kurnool 

1,021) 

1 ,038 

1,058 

1,021 

1,015 

1,035 1 

1,010 , 

1,052 

1,033 

Bt'llarv 

i,o:i(; 

l,(Vt7 

1,030 

1,030 

1,020 i 

1,0^42 j 

1,()52 { 

1,050 

1,041 

An.’iiitapur 

1 ,002 

1.(142 

1,040 

1,012 

^O-K) 

1,023 ! 

1,040 1 

1,(H)J) 

1,027 

Madras 

1,082 

l,0.il 

1,058 

1,021 

1,072 

1,(HH 1 

1,081 1 

1,058 

1,061 

Chii'ijlojmt 

1,050 

1,(U7 

1,053 

1 ,050 

1,052 

1,054 ; 

1,043 I 

1 ,030 

1,046 

North Arcot 

1 ,0 kJ 

1 1,037 

1,020 

1,(147 

! 1,002 ! 

1,053 

1,038 1 

1,020 

1,048 

Salem 

1,045 

j 1,051 

1 ,038 

1,030 

1 1,037 j 

1 1,043 ; 

1,03 4 ; 

1,032 

1.040 

Coimhatore 

1,041 

1 1.017 

1 ,047 

1 ,u(;o 

1,042 

i 1,030 ! 

1,070 i 

1,042 

1 1,046 

Nilg’Lris 

1,004 

' 1,103 

1,123 

1,072 

j 1,130 

i 1,00, 4 ' 

1,120 : 

1 ,080 

1,106 i 

South Arcot 

1,008 

i 1,043 

1,018 

1,000 

1,010 

1,000 i 

1,03 4 1 

1,030 

1,041 

Taujore 

1,048 

j 1 ,050 

i,(m;4 

1,048 

1 1,053 

1,074 ' 

1,058 1 

1,070 

1,066 1 

Trirhinopoly . . 

1,0 iO 

i J .020 

1,035 

1,040 

1,031 

1,037 1 

1.041 ! 

1,062 

1,041 1 

Madara ..... 

1,000 

i 1,003 

1,072 

1,057 

! 1 ,050 

1,021 1 

1,031 ' 

1.03.5 

1,068 1 

Tiunevclly 

l,o7u 

1 ,000 

1 ,058 

1,001 

1 , 070 . 

1,070 ! 

1,063 1 

1,071 

1,06? : 

Malabar ... 

1,072 


l.oOr, 

1,070 

1,050 

1,040 ; 

1,064 1 

1,030 

1,067 ! 

South Canara 

j 1,015 

1,011 

1,032 

1,052 

1,055 ! 

1,052 i 

1,002 j 

1,027 

1,046 j 

Phe.sidkncy Total , ^ 

^ 1,051 

1,046 

1,046 

1,046 

1 

1,048 i 

J 

1,047 ; 

1 

1,049 I 

! 

lt042 

1,047 1 

1 


The five district, a in which the excess of male over female births was least are 
all in the area for which the census gives an excess of males over females. The 
other three districts in that area are Bellary, North Arcot and Chingloput. In 
the first the number of boys bom to every 1,000 girls is only 1,041, while in the 
second it is 1,04B, and in the third 1,049. For this central tract, taken as a 
whole, the proportion is 1,037 male births to each thousand of the opposite sex, 
while for the districts which contain more females than males the ratio is 1,053 
male births to 1,000 females. It is, 1 think, abundantly clear from this that the 
deficiency of females is not due to an exceptional deficiency of female births. 

180. The statement on the opposite page shows the proportion of the sexes 
' at each age-period in each district and state of the 

Preportioii of the lezei at tiffaront presidency. It will be observed that the proportion 

of females always rises at the age-peHod oontaining 
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Ghap. IV. tho multiplo of ten, owing no doubt to the ages of females being returned as 
para. IW. multiples of ten more commonly than those of males. In order to minimize the 
error due to this cause I have worked out the proportions foi^ decennial periods, 
commencing with each odd multiple of five and I give the results in the following 
table : — 


'"Numher of femaku per 1,000 males at each age-period. 


, 




Ai?0'poriod. 




District. 













U— 4. j 

5-14. 

15— iM. 1 

26—34. 

35—41. 

15—54. 

55 & over. 

All 

Ganjam ... 

1,087 

962 

1,133 

1,197 

1,072 

1,071 

1,298 

1,079 

Vixavamtam ... 
ilod&varr « 

1.077 i 

890 

1,092 

1,119 

956 

1,018 

1,230 

1,023 

1.057 : 

894 

1.163 

1,080 

976 

955 

1,002 

1,212 

1,028 

Kiitna ... ^ .. 

1,050 . 

932 

1,047 

888 

864 

1,086 

977 

KdHom 

1,065 ; 

921 

1,023 

1,073 

885 

861 

1,089 

987 

Cnddapab 

1,056 

932 

1,025 

1,059 

979 

840 

866 

1,133 

968 

Knraool 

1,014 

921 

986 

846 

870 

1,157 

975 

Bellary 

1,046 : 

927 

1,043 

940 

845 

■ 893 

1,024 

961 

Anantripnr 

1,063 i 

929 

1,036 

971 

812 

845 

1,003 

956 

Madras 

1,043 

957 

1,099 

1,053 

887 

957 

1,012 

!,(H)4 

ChinKlopnt 

1,074 , 

948 

1,054 

1,074 

873 

861 

924 

985 

North Arcot 

1 1,071 ! 

932 1 

1,064 

1,056 

885 

886 i 

i 1,024 

992 

8iilc?m 

1 1,056 1 

960 ! 

1,114 1 

1,099 

967 

1,015 

1,150 

1,041 

Coimbatoro 

I 1,037 1 

965 

: 1,079 i 

1 1,115 

! 981 

1,064 

1 1,161 

1 1,042 

Nflgiris .. 

, 1,020 ' 

899 

766 

! 647 

008 

7'18 

, 879 

I 777 

South Aroot 

! 1,063 : 

960 

! 1,068 

1 1,095 

904 : 

916 

1 989 

! 1,004 

Tan j ore 

1 1,060 ; 

968 

I 1.161 

1,210 

1,055 1 

1 1,130 

1,171 

; 1,090 

Trioliiuupoly 

1,043 i 

976 

' 1,102 

1 • 1,184 

! 1,047 

; 1,090 

i 1,111 

1 1,069 

Madura ... 

i l,(Vkj 1 

953 

1,118 

: 1,191. 

! 1,067 

1 1,149 

; 1,239 

1 1,084 

Tinnovelly 

1 1,027 ! 

966 

1,055 

! 1,115 

: 1,038 

. 1,078 

1 1,216 

1,053 

1 1,018 

Mfilubur . . 

1 1,020 i 

916 

1,109 

' 1,053 

; 943 

: 1.024 

j 1,241 

South Caimra .. 

1 1,026 j 

969 

1 1,176 

1 1,173 

997 

1,036 

1 1,208 

1 1,067 

935 

r Gan jam 

1 1,065 ! 

i 1,079 

899 

: 1.077 

982 

! 804 

j 730 

' 894 

Aj^oncy J Visagapalam. 

888 

; 1,136 

1 954 

781 

815 

1,069 

; 953 

(.GodAvari 

1,079 1 

904 

• 

j 1,174 

1 

922 

I 

758 

1 

858 

L. _ 

: 1,111 

j 

1 963 

i 

'roiAC, Bkitihii ( 
Tkuhitohy. s 

1,062 1 

988 

1 

1 1,090 

1 1,086 

1 

1 946 

l 

1 986 

1,138 

1 

j 

1 1,082 


Notwithstanding the predominance of the male sex at birth, wo find that 
among children under five, the girls outnumber the boys in every district, the 
number of females to 1,000 males varying from 1,087 in Ganjum to 1,020 in Mal.a- 
bar and the Nilgiris, the mean ratio for the presidency being 1 ,052 to 1 ,000. This 
preponderance of female children is found in most Indian Provinces, both those 
which show a general excess of females and those in which the relation is reversed. 
It is also found in England and Wales, but in the majority of European countries 
there are more boys than girls under five years of age. At the 5 — 14 period males 
preponderate in every district, and with a few exceptions the excess is most marked 
in those districts in which the males are in excess for the total population. The 
life-table shows a very much greater death-rate among females than among males 
from 6 to 14 and this accounts in part though not entirely for the deficiency of 
females at this pei-iod. At the next period (1 5 — 24) the females again preponderate 
in all districts. Going to the next age-period we find a decrease in the relative 
number of females in most of the ‘ male’ districts, and an increase in the majority 
of the ‘female’ districts. The figures for the succeeding period (35 — 44) show 
a decline in every case, and in the ‘ male ’ districts the proportion of females 
reaches its lowest point either at this or the next period. In the female districts, 
on the other hand, with the exception of South Arcot, the proportion is lowest 
at 5 — 14. Except in Chingleput, Nflgiris, South Arcot, and the Ganjam Agency, 
the population aged 55 and over contains an excess of females, 

181. Excluding the Nilgiris and the Agency Tracts the district with the high- 

Compariion of estremet. proportion of females is Tanjore, while Anantapur 

is that in which the proportion is lowest. -The annexed 
diagram shows the proportion at each age-period in these two districts and in the 
presidency as a whole. The diagram is imperfect as the curve is iherely a line join- 
ing the average points for each decennium, but it is useful for purposes of compari- 
son, and it bnngs out very clearly the general similarity of the direction of the ratio. 
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iir 


Vwpsrtim is the diflhmt lellgieiu. 

ftntaltt per 1,000 maleg. 


Ago*peiiod. 

' 

Hindus. 

Miisal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

00 

u 

‘S 

00 1 
^ i 

1 

a 

< 

0 

1 .. 

2 

3 

4 

1,049 

1,009 

1,008 

1,0G4 

1,032 

1,030 

1,030 

1,012 

1,011 

995 

1.038 
1,050 

1.039 
1,034 
1,009 

947 

1,090 

965 

1.148 

1,0U 

1,059 

988 

1,000 

1.121 

\,042 

Total 0 — 4 

1,066 ; 

1,016 

1,088 

1,021 

1,062 

6—14 ... 

938 

928 

966 

940 

895 

16—24 ... 

1,087 

I 1,125 

1,114 

908 

1,(M>5 

25—34 ... 

1,086 

1,103 

1,095 

903 

954 

85^44 ... 

94(i 

907 

951 

871 

tun 

46—64 ... 

988 

1,003 

900 

897 

722 

56 and oTor. 

1,142 

1,121 

1,074 

1.115 

880 

Total ... 

1.024 

1 

1.026 , 

1 _ _ ^ i 

1,026 

041 

082 


Chap. IV. 

182. The marginal statement shows P“** 
the proportions nt each age-period among 
the followers of each main religion. 

There is a fair degree of uniformity in 
the figures for Hindus, Musalmans 
and Christians, but those for Animistic 
and Jains show a marked excess of 
males. It is important to note that the 
proportion of females is slightly higher 
among Musalmans than among Hindus, 
and all three religions show a prepon- 
derance of females. Among the Animis- 
tic the males are largely in excess, and 
an excess nearly as great is found among 
the Jains. 


183. The proportion of the sexes among the urban population was noticed in 
_ • . paragraph 57, but T may here repeat that of the nine dis- 

tncts Winch show a total excess ot males, monly three — 
Bellary, Anantapur and Nflgiris — do we find this excess among the urban population. 
On the other hand, in il\o urban population of Malabar and Oanara, the males arc in 
excess though in the total population the females predominaU?. In the urban 
population of the whole presidency there are 1,047 females to 1,000 males, while in 
the rural population the ratio is 1,020 to 1,000. 


184. The following statement shows the proportion of the sexes in each 

caste numbering not less than 20,000 mcmibers. The 
Proportion of the lexes in the prin. statement also gives the number of wives to 1,000 

husbands : — 


eipal caites. 


Statement sfiotciny the proportion of sexes in the principal eastes. 





Number of 

Number ofj 

Traditional occupation. 

Cfisto. 

females 
to 1,000 

wives to I 
1,000 1 


_ 


males. 

husbands. | 

r 

Agamudaiyan 

Tamil 

1,071 

1 

1,088 1 


Ambalukk&rau 

Do 

1,094 

1,078 


Kalian 

Do. 

1,071 

1,008 

Agricnltiirists, for- 

Ksliatriya 

Foreign 

976 

970 

merly Military and^ 

MarAthi 

Do 

1,013 

1,020 

1,077 

dominant. 

Maravan 

Tamil 

1,0.30 

1,074 


NAyar 

MalayAtam 

1,111 


Bir.u 

Telagu 

941 

983 

V. 

Velamii 

Do. 

1,003 

974 

e 

Badagn . . 

Canaresc 

989 

1,037 


Banta 

Do 

1,034 

1,132 

1,038 


Oandu 

Do. 

992 


Guvara 

Driya 

994 

1,037 


Jain 

Canarese... 

966 

982 


Kalingi 

Uriya 

1,040 

1,032 


Kammii 

Telogn ... 

990 

990 


Kippiliysn 

Canarese 

1,097 

1.122 


Kipn or Reddi 

Tolugu ... 

1,006 

1,019 

Cultivators ... • • < 

MalaimAn ... 

Tamil 

1,129 

1,0.38 


Nadava 

Canaresc 

1,106 

1,218 


Nigavisula 

Uriya . . 

1,060 

1,064 


Nattam&n ... 

Tamil 

1,086 

1,032 


Odia 

Uriya 

1,036 

1,070 


Telaga 

Telufcu 

1,024 

99fl 


Tottiyan or Kamba> 
lattin. 
tJdaiyAn 

Tamil 

1,084 

1,136 


Do 

1,057 

1,022 


Vakkaliga ... 

Canarese 

900 

947 


. VellAla 

Tamil 

1,048 

1,031 

. 

30 
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«ra. 184. 


Statement ehoicing the proportion of eexes in the prindjml cojrfcs—oontiausd. 





Number of| Number of 




females 

wives to 

Traditional oooupation. 

uaate. 

to 1,000 

1,000 


t 


males. 

husbands. 


1 Choruman ... 

Malayalam 

1,064 

1,033 


Holeya 

Mala 

Canarose... 

1,131 

1,196 


Tolugu ... 

999 

1,073 


Mdppaii 

Tamil 

1,043 

1,021 


Paidi 

llriya 

908 

1,033 

Field labourora . . « 

Pallan 

Tamil 

1,0J)0 

1,089 


Palli 

Uo 

1,018 

1,060 


Paniyan 

Paraiyan 

Malayalam 

914 

982 


Tamil 

1,039 

1,072 

• 1,077 


flrili 

Do. 

1,131 


V4ttnvan 

Do 

1,044 

1,064 


Bakta 

U riya 

985 

1,056 


fiotra 

Do. 

950 

967 


Gadaba 

Hill and Forest 





Tribe. 

99f) 

952 


Irula 

Tamil 

976 

1,062 


Jfttapu 

Hill and Forest 

{>66 

966 

Foreit and HillTribea.^ 

Khoiid 

Tribe. 

Do, 

914 

982 


Kondadora ... 

Telugu ... 

979 

1,030 


K6ya 

Do. 

945 

1,016 


Malaiy&lan ... 

Hill and Forest 

979 

1,106 


Tribe. 




Poroj4. 

Do. 

961 

972 


Sairara 

Do. 

968 

972 

\ 

Y&u4di 

BiAhmana — 

Tolugu ... 

979 

1,056 


Xmvdlu ... 

Telugu ... 

1,012 

1,006 


Brahaoharanam . . . 

Tamil 

1 ,053 

1,047 


D&tiua 

Uriya 

1,068 

1.019 


B^saata 

Foreign ... 

1,076 

995 


Holua 

Uriya 

1,026 

1,019 


Morikiu&da 

Telugu ... 

1,034 

1,014 


Niydgi 

Do 

1,040 

1,000 


B&raivata 

Canarese... 

949 

1,022 

Priosta ... 

Bivulli 

Do. ... ... 

1,065 

1,107 


Toiigalai 

Tamil and Tolngii. 

1,0,39 

1,006 


Vudiigalai 

Tamil 

1,037 

1,015 


Vndama 

Do. 

1,039 1 

1,015 ; 


Vaidiki 

Tolugu ... 

1,046 

1 996 ' 


V61ai»Adu , . 

Do 

1,044 

m\ I 


All Tlrkhmans 


1,031 

1 ,003 i 


Janpiin 

Canarese... 

1,029 i 

1,048 1 


Pand^ram 

Tamil ... 

1,010 

1,060 1 


Valluva 

Do. ... ... 

1,020 

i 1 ,086 i 

Tompl© aerranta 

. Rktkni 

Tolugu ... 

1,033 

! 1,036 ' 

Writera ... ^ 

Kanakkan ... 

Tamil 

1,019 

i 1,017 : 

Karnam 

Telugu ... 

1,021 

1 i,(kk; 1 

r 

Balija 

Telugu 

1,017 

‘ 1,044 ' 


Cliotti 

Tamil, Tolugu and 

1,040 

; 1,030 ' 

Triidei*a 


OanaroBO. 


1 1 

Kavarai 

Tolugu 

1,059 

1 1,063 i 


Kdmati 

Do. 

995 

1 903 1 


Labbai 

Tamil 

1,233 

1,297 


Mappilla 

Malayalam 

Tolugu 

992 

1,064 1 


Vadiigan ... 

1,068 

1,066 

Oarriera 

Lamb6di 

Foreign 

871 

991 

Gold ami tha 

Tattau 

Tamil 

1,019 

1,003 

Artiaaua ^ 

Kammilan ... 
Kamsala 

Tamil 

Tolngn 

1,022 

1,004 

1,044 , 

1 1,004 ; 

Rarbera ... 

Ambattan ... 

Tamil 

1,026 

1 1,063 j 


Mangala 

Tolugu , . 

987 

I 1,019 ! 

Blaokamitha 

Kollan 

Tamil 

997 

! 961 1 

Carpontora 

Aadri 

Tamil and Mala- 

1,073 

1 974 ! 

j i 



yalam. 


Devanga 

Telugu and 

1,006 

1 1 

1 i^OSl ; 



Canarese. 


Dombo 

Uriya 

974 

1 1,017 


Kaikdlan ... 

Tamil 

1,032 

1 1,073 

Weavera ... . . . , 


Du. 

947 

; 962 


P4no 

Uriya 

989 1 

: 1,003 


Patndl 

Foreign 

1,000 

1 993 


8410 

Telugu 

991 

1,026 


841iyan 

Tamil 

1,000 

1 1,017 


84dan 

Canarese 

1,052 

1 1,077 


1 Togata 

Do. 

960 

1,016 
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Statement nhownnj the proportion of mres in the principal ca«<('.v— *«oiitiuu®d. €tluip« IV. 

_ JHKFft. 


I 

1 


iNumberof iNumber ol 

1 Tratlitioniil o'M3n{>ation. 


, females 

) wives to 



to 1,1)00 

1 1,000 


1 


, males . 

. husbands. 

V 

Dhdbi 

Canaretio 

l,U50 

1,093 

Wasliormoii ^ 

Taakata 

Tolngu 

tt*7 

1,03« 

( 

Vannin 

Tamil 

L035 

1.045 

Cotton-cleaiierR 

r)6<l^knla orPiujari 

Muhammadan 

970 

1,046 

r 

Golla 

'I'oluga 

996 

1,016 

Shephei*dii ... J 

1 daiyan 

Tamil 

1,034 

1,048 


Kurumban 

CanaresH 

996 

1 1,620 

1 

Oil-pri^ssor* \ 

(iandla 

Tolngu 

986 

976 

Tell 

Tolugu and ITriya. 

1,089 

1,053 

( 

Ykuiyan 

Tamil 

1,028 

1,020 


Knmmara or K nm- 

Tclngu and 

992 

! 1,040 

Pottern ... ... < 

b&ra. 

Canarese. 


1 

i 


Knsavaii 

Tamil 

1,003 

1,040 

Earth “workorbj for- \ 

U ppara 

Telugu and 

971 

1,020 

TTiPrly wilt-fforkors. 5 

nppiliyau 

CanaroBo. 

Tamil 

1,043 

1,068 

f 

ilaiiri 

Uriya 

1,098 

992 

1 1.099 


HoHill 

Caiiarese 

1.086 


Hdya 

Telugu 

980 

1,076 

\ Fishermen, hufttmen, 
&c. 

Kevuto 

Moger 

Uriya 

Caiiaxose 

1,068 

1,280 

1,108 

1,.S81 

Pallo 

Tolugn 

1,116 

1,140 


i'attanavnn . . 

Tamil , , 

1.024 

1,038 


Seinbadavaii 

Do. 

1,031 

1,041 

Vada 

Telngu 

1,256 

1,404 

r 

Billnva 

Can arose 

1,056 

1,147 


Givuiulla 

Tolugn 

994 

1,013 

1,660 

' . 1 

IJalepaik 

(yanarese 

1,267 


4 digit 

Tolugn 

1,067 

1,121 

, Diniillorb ainJ todd} - | 

1 indra 

Do. 

! 1,037 

1,119 

drawers. 

Ishitvaii 

! Tamil ... i 

1,067 

1,021 

1 

Segidi 

Telugii . ; 

1,128 

1,164 

1 1 

Shuiiai) 

Tamil j 

1,026 

1 ,092 

; 

Sondi 

Uriya ... ; 

1,000 

1,062 

1 

Tiyyjui 
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PROPORTION OP BEXE6. 


STidenoa of omiision of famalaa. 


In nearly every Tamil, Malaydlam and Uriya caste (except hill people) the 
females are more numerous than the males. Among the Telugu people, on the 
other hand, we find an excess of males in a large number of castes, both high and 
low. This deficiency of females is still more prevalent among the hill and forest 
tribes and it also exists in a mai’ked degree among the Canarese castes. Of 
Brihmans, the Sarasvats alone of the larger sub-divisions have an excess of males. 
The local nature of the divergence in the proportion of the sexes is further brought 
out by a comparison of the ratios in the same group of castes. Thus among the 
Tamil Chettis, there are 1,040 females to 1,000 males, while among the Telugu 
Kdmatis the ratio is 995 to 1,000. Tamil barbers show a considerable excess of 
females, Telugu barbers a considerable deficiency. It is the same with the 
weavers, the wadiermen, the potters, the leather-workers, &c., and though there 
are some exceptions, yet speaking generally Telugu and Canarese castes contain 
a lower proportion of females than the similar castes of the Tamil and Malaydlam 
country. 

185. Now the omission to return the female members of a family might arise 

from the female sex being regarded as unimportant or 
from that desire to maintain the privacy and seclusion 
of women which is so common throughout the east. The female sex is undoubtedly 
treated as of less importance than the male, but I know of no grounds for the 
belief that this feeling is more common in the Telugu than in the Tamil country ; 
indeed, the higher proportion of females in the birth statistics and at the earlier 
ages in the census returns indicatt-'s rather that the disregard of females is less 
prevalent in the north than the south. If then, there is any concealment of 
females, it must be ascribed to the second cause, and the fact that the divergence 
between the proportions in the two parts of the country is greatest at the adult ages 
lends support to this theory. On the other hand, we find the excess of males is 
common to all classes of the people — to the despised Mala and Madiga as well 
as to the high caste Bazu, to the bai’ber (Mangala) as well as to the wealthy 
Kdmati merchant, while among tho highest caste of all, the Brdhmans, the females 
preponderate. But this jealous respect for the privacy of their women would be 
felt most strongly by the upper classes, and we should not expect to find it at all 
among the lower classes, or at any rate only in a very minor degree, due to imita- 
tion of their superiors. Tho Pariah woman leads fully as free a life and con- 
tributes as much to the family income among tho Telugu as among the Tamil 
peojde, and it would not bo easy to conceal her existence even if tliei'c were a 
desire to do so. But, while the returns tend to show that among many castes tho 
preponderance of males is due to natui’al causes and not to any failure to return 
women at the census, there can be little doubt that there has been some omission 
of married women. For there is no other satisfactory explanation of the excess of 
. , . husbands, which wo find among some two 

in u'hich Imabaiids <mtnu7nhe^' ufives. j , mi ^ “ ‘ji 

dozen castes. Ihose castes, with^the 
possible exception of the Kollan, Asari 
and Tiyyan castes of Malabar, do not 
practise or permit polyandry, and it seems 
to mo very improbable that unmarried 
men would bo returned as married to 
any gi’eat extent, though it is likely that 
widowers may have been so described. 
As a sot off to this, however, we have 
the certainty that a number of unmarried 
women and widows living in concubinage 
would return themselves as married, and I cannot but think that this excess of 
husbands is due to tho omission of wives from tho returns. But where the wives 
exceed the husbands in number I should hesitate to assert that there has been a 
deliberate omission of females on any largo scale. The conclusion in fact at which 
I arrive is that there has been a great omission of females among the hill tribes of 
the Agency tracts and some omission in the central Telugu tracts (including the 
Canarese portion of Bellary and Anantapur) ; but it seems to me highly probable 
that in this part of the country there is naturally an excess of males. 
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186 . Such an excess of tlie male sex was noticed in the early years of the ClMp< HT. 

century by so competent an observer ns Sir Thomas P***” 

.f ““““ *“ the census of the Ceded districts. 

of which he was at that time Collector, ho says : — 

“ It is a general opinion among the inhabitants that the number of mah'S is 
“ actually one-tenth greater than that of females. I was at first inclihed to believe 
“ that the difference might have risen from the seclusion of hmiales, but it is not 
“ particularly great among those castes who follow this practice but extends to every 
“ caste and every district. 1 examined the details of several villages in different 
“ parts of the country and though in one villag(' the females were more numerous 
“ than the males and in a few others equal in number to them, yet the average result 
“was the same as in whole districts. The coincidence of so many unconnected 
“accounts is certainly a strong argument in favour of the popular notion of the 
“males being one-tenth more numerous than females.” • 

I learn too, that it is the general belief among the inhabitants of the southcim 
districts, that 50 or 00 years ago the proportion of females was much smaller than 
it is now, and in support of the statement .stress is laid upon the fact that it was 
then difficult to obtain wives, while now the converse is the case and a considerabh' 
dower has to bo given with a girl in order to obtain a suitable husband for her. 

This idea is probably in great part an outcome of that fondness for ‘ the good old 
times ’ which is a universal weakness of the human mind, but I do, as a fact, find 
that the proportion of unmarried among females of 15 years of age and upwards is 
higher in the southern than in the northern districts, and this is possibly duo to a 
greater proportion of females in the former than in the latter. 


187 . In the Nflgiri district there arc only 777 females to every 1,000 males, 

KUgiri dutrict. wives to 1 ,000 husbands. This anomalous 

proportion of the sexes is chiefly due to the fact that 
the population largely consists of immigrant males who do not bring their wives and 
families with them. Among people born in the district the ratio of females to 
males is 965 t o 1,000 and in the principal indigenous caste — the Badagas — -wo find 
that the wives exceed the husbands. It is true that the Tddas practise polyandry, 
but this caste numbers only 739 all told, so that its customs have practically no 
effect on the statistics for the whole population. I do not think there has been any 
groat omission of females in this district. 

188. As stated above, there has undoubtedly boon a large omission of females 

_ among the hill tribes of the Agency tracts, for we 

« gency rac i. there a great deficiency of wives. There are 

only 979 married women to 1,000 married men, and as polyandry docs not prevail and 

there is no appreciable immigrant popula- 
tion, a considerable number of wives must 
have been omitted from the census sche- 
dules. On the assumption that there are 
in reality at least 1,020 wives to 1,000 
husbands, the number of wives whom the 
enumerator failed to include in his re- 
turns is about 12,500, and if these omitted 
wives bo added to the female population, 


Number of wives to 1,000 huahandn. 


Agency Tracts. 

Number. 

f Gkinjam 

■ 

972 

Agency. ? Vissagapatam 

981 

(. Godivari 

981 

Total ... 

979 


the number of females to a thousand males becomes 969 instead of 950. The pro- 
portion of wives to husbands is, however, probably higher than 1,020 per mille and 
if wives have been so largely omitted from the returns, it is likely that there has 
been an omission of other females as well, especially widows. 

189 . The following statement gives the proportion 
oompkriMii with oth« proviaeM of the scxcs in the other provinces of India and in 
Md ooantriet. Some of the countries of Europe : — 
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In Madrhs and Bonj?al alone of the Indian provinces do tlie females exceed the 
males, while in every European country except Italy for which 1 have bc(‘n able to 
obtain statistics the females preponderate. It does not lie within the scope of a 
report on the Madras Census to examine the figures for the other provinces, but it 
may bo stated that the general excess of males in 1881 was ascribed by the Census 
Coinmis-sioner to the omission of females from the returns. If that view is correct 
it implies that tlie enumeration of the people was more complete in Madras than 
elsewhere. 


Proportion of the sexes In Penda- 
tory States. 


I^avanoore. 

Number of fcmalcH to 1,000 malcR, 


190 . In only one of the Feudatory States— Pudukdta — do the females exceed 

the males in number. Banganapalle and Sandiir lie in 
the ‘ male ’ area of the presidency, and it was there- 
fore to bo expected that the males would exceed the 
females. It is, however, surprising to find a preponderance of males in Travancore 
and Cochin — more especially in the former, where previous enumerations have 

shown an excess of females. 1 have 
already referred to this matter in Chap- 
ter II and I stated that the gieat 
change in the proportion since 1''’81 
pointed to the omission of females at the 
recent census. Among children under 
four there arc as many as 1,101 girls 
to 1,000 boys, a proportion wbicb is 
considerably higher than that found in 
any British district or in any of the other Feudatory States, and we should, 
therefore, expect a higher rather than a lower projiorl ion of females at the other 
ages. But. the strongest evidence in support of the conclusion that there has been 
a great omission of females is furnished by the statistics of civil condition which 
show only 974 wives to 1,000 husbands. New polyandry does not ])revail to any 
great e.xtent in Travancore and there is no extensive immigration of fidnlt males, 
BO that this excess of husbands can only bo due to the omission of wives. In the 
neighbouring slab! of Cochin then* are 1,014 wives to 1,000 husbands, while in the 
district of Malabar tlio ratio is l,OG0 to 1,000. 


Year of Consug. 

Number. 

1871 ^ 

1,010 

1881 

1,000 

1891 

982 


191 , In Cochin there ai-o 996 females to every 1,000 males, the ratio at the 

previous census being 989 to 1,000, and in 1875 it was 
988. The returns of the latest census show therefore 
a gn'att'i' relative increase for femah^s than for the other sex, and this may with 
confidence bo largely ascribed to more complete enumeration. Probably the 
nninlmr of females is still under-stated somewUat, but it has already been pointed 
out that the wives in this state exceed the husbands by nearly 4^ per cent., so it is 
not likely that the omission of females is great. 
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8,023 

43<; 

' i*;7 

S.H4 

1,119 

28*) 

7,01 1 

I 

2,7* )*; . 

1 793 

8,706 

.'.Ol 

470 

7,1-* >2 

2,128 

31)1 

1..3I)1 

6.218 

283 

i.*;92 

8.025 ! 

i .344 

2,688 

t*.8 

2,173 

7,373 

4.54 

4 •♦2 

8,*).52 

' l.l!)*; 

4 *’.6 

*;,739 

' 2,79*; 

1 571 

8,636 

793 

2*;i 

6,9* ‘.6 

2,774 

2*)*; 

i,k;!» 

0,1 .2>. 

I 12 

1,172 

8,38*; j 

1 7,293 

2,662 

46 

1.47*) 

8.Ln6 

286 

3.59 

8,996 

*;i*; 

264 

8,031 

1.7*)6 ' 

' 1 ,tJ6,.5 

7,969 

366, 

113 

8, OK) 

1 ,57 V 

212 

6.2*)1 

1,'»6 1 

2*H) 

2 *)I7 

7,783 

1 7,877 

2,093 

39 

1.61 1 

8,283 

203 

216 

9,283 

472 

I 1!» 

8,2*; 1 

1 .687 

i.(H>r) 

K.6..3 1 

36.1 

177 

8.378 

1 . 146 

1*).5 

6,821 

I.*)7J 

*‘•2 

2.311 

7., 594 

7,73n 

2.23 1 

36, 

1,688 

8,(*17 

2*»6 

311 

8.996» 

(;i;3 

17*; 

8*)Ol 

1.820 

1 723 ' 

8,7 10 

628 

166 

7,782 

2.0* *.2 

lot 

t,832 

6,0* ‘.7 

62 

1 .8* )8 

8 130 

1 7,222 

2.721 

67 

1,100 

8,327 

273 

282 

1),U30 

*‘.88 

15*) 

8,013 

1 ,837 

! 1,316 

8,32i; 

369 

1 6.3 

8,083 

i,7*;4 

7»; 

6,( )66 

■1,8* *.9 

60 

2.* * 1 6 

7,906 

; 6,:M.r) 

3,006 

! 69 

l,3(Kl 

8,419 

261 

263 

9.068 

<;79 

161 

7,: ♦33 

1,91*; 

i 1.784 

7,sh1 
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97 

8, MU 

1,709 

6* ; 

»),3,56 

1. 689 

11 

ivi.*;i 
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18 

1,643 
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!).i 16. 
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1,321 
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7.969 

321 
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, 8,129 

1,199 
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6,674 

1,211 

1 Ih 
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1 7,640 

2.123 

37 
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8,.36l 
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9,221 

1. 1 7 

112 
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j 1,286 
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8,306 
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l*)2 
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1 1 
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1.36 
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87 
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2,396. 

37 
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227 
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;),20! 
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1,676 
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8,1 It 
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i 1 30 

8,035 
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2,116 
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8,593 

1,411 

96 

6,673 
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*;2 

' 2.334 

1 7,604 1 
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2,169 
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7,21 1 
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1,889 
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8,269 
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240 
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182 

5,146 
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136 
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4,246 
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: 981 

129 

7,831 

1 2,040 1 

2.k)0 

7,322 
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8,882 
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’ 3.342 

120. 
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*;, 2 oo 

6,053 
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; 16.9 
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246 

1 9,091 

! 6* ‘.4 

172 

8,151 

1 1,6.77 

1,829 I 
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2*;7 

8,86 1 
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163 
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1 11 

3.1; 16 

1 *;,24i 1 

6,077 

3,844 

! 79 
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8.t92 

1 378 

363 

8,8* ’.9 

778 

206 

7, JIM 

i 1,841 ' 

992 1 

8,478 

i 639 

261 

8,006 

1 1,731 

1 18 

6,232 

, 4.*;2U 

93 

2,160 

1 7,747 

6,877 1 

4,648 

; 181 

' 962 

8,642 

406 

268 

8,978 

764 

166 

8,086 

1 1,800 

1,867 j 

7,700 

343 

1 

268 

8,776 j 

966 

142 

6,618 

i 3,940 

ISO 

8,410 

6,460 

6,891 1 

3,040 

1 60 

1 1,860 

8,868 

272 

310 

9,041 

649 

192 

7,991 

1,817 

1,866 1 

8,844 

i SOI 

1 

j 841 

1 7,981 1 

1,828 

I 181 

“ 

6,181 ^ 

, 4,638 

186 

' ' 

2,047 

7,817 

1 

6,817 j 

,3,163 

1 

30 

1 

1,510 

1 8,324 

1 6*) 

! 

i 57 5 
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537 

7,331 

2,12!) 

. 3,112 1 

6,781 

! 107 

1 930 

j 8,379 
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j 805 

6,467 1 

2,738 

743 
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*'.,069 

6,395 1 

3,583 

i 22 

I 805 

' 9,000 

195 
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9,215 1 

510 
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8,037 

1 ,704 

1,978 ' 

7,880 
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1 299 

, K,82*J 

881 

i 

6,575 > 

3,113 

377 

3.i*;6 

*;,46K 

7,822 i 

2,148 

30 

1 1,768 

1 7,993 

239 

246 

9,196 

559 

144 

8,187 

1 ,669 

2,689 j 

7,049 

262 

1 238 

1 8,-ioi; 

1,356 

141 

5,656 

4,200 

70 

2 226 

7,705 

' 7,267 1 

2,639 

91 

i 2,217 

7.260 

523 

i 661 

7,980 

1,369 

347 

*;.*.;93 

2,96.0 

1 620 1 

8,446 

934 

1 169 

6,627 

3,201 

I 1 11 

3,844 

6,012 

1U8 

1,226 

8,607 

' 7,253 , 

2,653 

94 

1,860 

7,488 

652 

61*; , 

7.603 

1.781 

385 

*;,iHi 

3,431 

1,057 I 

j _ 

8,121 

HI 9 

56>6 

6,91 1 

2,523 

559 1 

3,296 

6,1 15 

330 

1,0* ;o 

8,*;io 

6,883 

8,148 

89 

1,408 

6,409 

183 

490 1 

6,887 1 

623 

446 

7,636 

2,020 

8,888 j 

7,041 

187 1 

787 

8,446 

828 i 

1 

690 j 

6,341 1 

3,083 

681 

3,026 

6,894 
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Includes only those persons who haye returned their civil condition. 
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CIVIL OB OONJOOAL CONDITION. 


CHAPTER V. 


CIVIL OR CONJUGAL CONDITION. 

(TABLE VIII,) 


192. in dealing with tho statistic.s relating to civil condition, it is necessary to 
. remember that mamage in India does not connote 
introdnotory. conjugal life, for it frequently takes place before the 

bride has attained the age of puberty, and it is only when she reaches that ago 
that real married life commences- Among Brdhmans and somt; of the higher 
castes a girl must be married before puberty, but among the majority of the popu- 
lation there is no such rule, though even among pariahs there is one sub-division 
which follows the Brahmanical custom. Again, it is part of the Brahmanical 
doctrine that a man must have a son to save him from hell, but this belief obtains 
little currency among the generality of the people, and the strong tendency to 
marriage has little, if any, connection with religious sentiments. This is a fact 
which it is well to remember, for some voluntary restriction on the present custom 
of almost universal marriage is becoming one of the gn^at needs of the country. 
Nor is the remarriage of widows forbidden by either religion or caste custom to 
the majority of the population. The ]»rohibition exists among the Brahmans and 
among castes desirous of a,ttaining a high relative position by close observance of 
Bi’ahmanical customs, but the restriction is entirely foreign to Dravidian ideas. 
It is t.ru(“ that remaiahige is less freqiumt than in western countries, but this is due 
quit(' as much to the reluctance of men to marry widows as to any law or rule 
enforcing perpetual widowhood. 

193. Table VITI contains statistics of tlu^ civil or conjugal condition of the 

Table, relating to cml condition. age-periods gd veil ill Table Vll, 

and the statements prefixed to this chapter furnish 
information for every district and feudatory state, as to the numbers of unmarried, 
married and widowed out of 10,000 at each age, and of the numbers at each ag(* 
out of 10,000 in eiuih civil condition. 

194. For convenience' of reference, 1 giv(' here the total numbers of unmari-ied, 

Examination of th. .tatmtic. carried and widowcd, aud the percentage on the total 

population, omitting those wdio have made no return 
of their conjugal state. These amount to only 14,757, which is a vast improve- 
ment on 1881, when there were 048,099 persons under the head of ‘Not stated.’ 



Total nwmborH. 


Number in 10,000. 

Civil oondition. 



1801. 

1881. 


Malon. 

Foinalod. 



1 




MaloH. 

FfmuloB. 

Males. I FenmloH. 

Cnmarriod 

9,48M13 

(1,703,462 

5,887 

3,723 

5,469 j 3,642 

MaiTicd 

7,519.174 

7,850,902 

4.869 

4,361 

4,147 : 4,233 

Widow(‘d 

604,791 

3,448.861 

844 

1,916 

884 , 2,126 

Total .. 

17,618,378 

18,008,805 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 : 10,000 


The unmarried males exceed the unmarried females by nearly three millions, 
but the widowers fall short of the widows by about the same number. There are 
about 330,000 more wives than husbands, owing partly to the absonci* of husbands, 
jiartly to the practice of polygamy. The relatively low proportion of unmarried 
female's and llu' high proportion of widows is the result of the custom which 
enforces the early marriage of girls and discourages the remarriage of widows. 
This feature will be discussed in greater detail below. 
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196. Compared with 1881, the returns show a slight decrease in the propor- 
ConiparUon with 1881. iminurried males, whioli corresponds with the 

change in the proportion of males below twenty. 
The proportion of unmarried females, (>n tlu> (Ulier hand, has increased. The 

proportion of married of both sexes is higher than in 
1881, and the proportion of vvidowt'd is lower. The 
differences are not great, but so far as they go they are 
satisfactory as affording evidence of the prosjierity of 
the decenninm. More maU's are married because 
seasons have been favourable, 'riiei-e an> fewer widowed because tln> public 
health has been better. 


ct'nt. 


Haled below 
Fomali^H bolow 1 5 


1891. 

47*86 

8798 


18H1 

48*80 

37*78 


Compariion with 
and oonntriei. 


other provinoee 


196. The following statement shows the propor- 
tions in each civil condition in other provinci-s of India 
and in some of the countries of Kurope 
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Statrineni xhoiniiij thr Cn'il OomlUiim in other PrcHncex am! Cminfrifx. 

I N mnbor in a total of lO.iKM) of oacb t ox 


Frovincp* or (^)aiitrv. ' Unnianioii. Marriod. UidowfHi 




1 

M aloM. 

FeinalcB. 

MaleM. 

FeiualeN. 

Malen. 

- - - 

FemalcB. 

ttadras 


6,887 


4,269 

•l.Brd 

344 

1,016 

Hombay 


4,787 

B.IIEI 

4,801 


472 

1,650 

1 Ib'iigal (IHSl) 


4.661 


4,946 


408 

2,150 

Ni)rt,b-Wt*Ht<'rn ProviiicoH and Oudb 

.. , 

4,608 

B,u7u 

4,864 

5,364 , 

688 

1,070 

F^nnjab 


6,264 

B,75C 

4,107 

4,877 ! 

629 


Ct'ntral ProvinceH 


4,668 


4,890 

4,1)00 

448 

1,480 

1 Durmu 


6,578 

6,05‘d ' 

8,946 

i 3,782 ! 

477 

1,160 

i ANHain 

i 


6,682 

4,IBH 

3,968 

4,162 

1 

410 

1,700 

Mysore 


6,890 

3,bari 

4,137 

4,240 ' 

478 

j 2,116 

Enj'land and VValen 

f’ 

6,198 

r>,i»28 

8,468 j 

3,314 , 

844 

i 758 

Ut^rman Kmpiro ] 

1 ' 

6,218 

5,K01» 

8,449 

1 3.321 , 

838 

870 

^1881 

France j 

■ 1i 

6,618 

1 

8,964 

i 1 

! 3,034 i 

583 

1 1 .025 

Italy .. J 


6,989 

5,3137 

3,610 

i 3,072 

1 ' 

401 

031 

I 

1 


Excluding Burma, where the religion and customs of the people differ from 
those found in India proper, the proportion of unmarried males in Madras is 
higher than in any Indian province ('xcept Assam, and it is slightly lower than 
that found in the Native State of Mysore. The proportion of unmarried females 
is exceeded only in the Punjab and Assam. I’hc ratio of married among both 
males and females is comparativtd y low. The proportion of widowers is the 
lowest of all Indian provinces, but the relative number of widows is exceeded 
only in Bengal and Mysore. Comparing the Madras figures with those for England 
and Wales in 1881, we see that in that country there is a higher proportion of 
uninarricd, a lower proportion of married, and a much lower relative number of 
widowed. The differences arc greatest in the case of females. In England 59 
per cent, of the females are niimari icd ; in Madras only 137 jier cent., notwith- 
standing the relatively greater numbers at tho young ages in this country. Again, 
in England, the married women constitute only 34 613 per cent, of the sex ; in 
Madras the percentage is 43 ()1. Lastly, there are in England only 758 widows in 
10,000 females; in Madras there are 1,916. In this presidency, out of 5 females 
of all ages, 1 is a widow ; in England there is 1 widow in 1 3 females. In the case 
of males the unmarricsd arc 8 per cent, higher in England than in Madras, while 

33 
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the married are 8 per cent, lower. The widowers constitute the same proportion 
(3-44 per cent.) in both countries. 


Civil eondition in different diitriota. 


197. The following statement gives the projiortions 
in eacli civil condition in the different districts : — 


Diatrihution by Civil Omditiou o/' 10,000 of each ser in each disH'iet. 




MaloH. 



Females. 


Dutrict 

__ 



--- --- 

- - 

- - - 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Mamed. 

Widowed. 

Ganjam 

4,07t! i 

4,698 

326 

3,316 

4,765 

1,930 

ViZia^patam 

4,(!02 

6,016 

292 

2,926 

5,041 

2,033 

God&vari 


4,367 

298 

3,337 

4,359 

2,304 

Kisina 

6.1 69 

4,534 

2117 

3,340 

4,649 

2,011 

Nelloro 

6,461 

4,210 

329 

3,297 

4,4U 

2,269 

Cuddapah 

6,686 

3,873 

611 

3,23(» 

4,064 

2,706 

Kuriiool 

6,192 

4,257 

."ini 

.3,167 

4,381 

2,462 

Bellary 

5,169 

4,308 

623 

3,566 

4,486 

1,968 

j\nantapTir 

5,4.69 

8,939 

692 

3,426 

4,206 

2,370 

Madrun 

6,085 

4,645 

370 

3,573 

4,489 

1,938 

Chinp;lt?put ... 

6,686 

4,120 

294 

3,986 

4,370 

1,644 

North Arcot 

5,6.H5 

4,119 

346 

3.675 

4,318 

2,007 

Baleiii 

( 5,4.62 

4,214 

334 

3,903 

4,240 

1,867 

(.hjimbaiore 

, 6,4JH1 

4,189 

330 

4,039 

4,199 

1,762 

NiViriB 

! 6,218 

4,647 

236 

4,211 

4,472 

1,317 

South Arcot 

5,471 

4,234 

296 

3,872 

4,414 

1,714 

Tan jure 

' 6,377 

4,216 

407 

3,670 

4,231 

2,099 

Trichinopoly .. 

{ 6,424 

4,267 

j 319 

3.779 

, 4.,228 

1,993 

Madura 

6,403 

4,253 

344 

3,903 

4,278 

1,819 

Tinnovelly ... 

5,470 

' 4,146 

! 3H6 

3,{n4 

4,214 

1,872 

Malabar 

5.902 

1 3,J106 

192 

j 4,716 

3,934 

1,350 

South Canara 

! 6,744 : 

1 

1 ^ 

3,964 

292 

3,879 

! 1,276 

1,846 

Totai. 

i 6,389 ; 

4,268 

348 

i 8,706 

j 

1 

4,848 

1,946 

^ Ganjam 

6,264 

4,323 1 

i 418 

1 1,542 

4,493 

1 965 

Agency < Yisagapatam 

4,964 

4,697 

; 389 

j 4,124 

4,836 

1 1,041 

( God&vari 

6,378 

; 4,266 

! 

i 

j 356 

I 

4,(H)K 

4,349 

1 1,643 

1 

Total, Agency Tracth 

1 

' 6,076 

1 

1 4,666 

! 

368 

1 ' 

i 4,211 

i - 1 

4.707 

! 1,082 I 

1 

j Total, British Territory 

1 

i 6,887 

4,269 

844 

: 3.723 

i 

4,861 

i 

1,916 


I 


The proportion of unmanned males varies from 59*02 per cent, in Malabar to 
46*92 per cent, in Vizagapatam, and the maximum and minimum ratios of u)i- 
married females are found in the same districts. 'Phe proportion of married males 
is highest in Vizagapatam (50*1 6 j)er cent.) and lowest in Cuddapah (38*73 per 
cent.) ; in Malabar it is 39*06 per cent. Among females the highest proportion of 
wives is found in Vizagapatam and the lowest in Malabar. Of widowers, the lowest 
proportion is 192 in 10,000 males, which is the ratio in Malabar. The highest 
proportion is 592 in 10,000, in Anantapur. The relative number of widows is 
highest in Cuddapah (27*06 jier cent.) and lowest in the Qanjara Agency (9*65 
per cent.). In Malabar it is 13^ per cent, and in the Nflgiris 13*17 per cent. 

The locality of the extremes is practically the same as in 1881. The high 
proportion of married in Vizagapatam and Ganjam was then ascribed to the pros- 
perity of the people of those districts, and to the greater prevalence there of the 
Bengal customs of early marriage. I think the latter is certainly much the more 
potent factor as there are several other districts in which the population lives 
under more favourable conditions. 

In Malabar and in parts of South Canara the maiTiage relation differs from 
that found elsewhere, in that it can be dissolved with greater freedom, and in these 
districts we find that marriages take place later in life, and that the proportion of 
widowed is considerably below the average for the presidency. 
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If the same marriage customs prevailed tliroughout, tht> proportion of un- 


Kuuther under ten in a Total 10, (XK) of each 


District. 


Cianjam 
> Vizaf^apatan) 
Godavari ... 
Kistna 
, Nell on* 
Cudda|)ah 
K nrnool 
Bcllary 
Ananta)»ur 
Madras 
CliinKi**i>ut 
North A root 
Salem 
roiin baton' 
Nilg:iriH 
South Arcol 
Tanjore 
Tricliinopoly 
Madura 
I 'I'innevelly 
' Mahilior 
South Canara 


Agency 'I’ract 


^ Ganjiim 
“izagapatani 
Godavari 


( iiai 

:!tH < V i*/ 
( Go( 


Males F«*males. 


Totai,, British 'J’krritob\ 


Civil condition at different ages. 


married ought to be highest iu those 
districts in which tlie })ruj)ortion at the 
youtliful ngos is higliest, and the fact 
that til is is not tlu‘ cast* shows very 
clearly the great diver^n‘nct* as regard’s 
the age at which marriage faki's place. 
The proportion of girls unth*r ten is 
highest in Chinglejnit and Salem, but 
there are several districts with a higher 
)>roportion of unmarried females. Ex- 
cluding Madras, the district with ihe 
lowest proportion of girls iimhu' Uai is 
Tanjore, but- tlie proportion of tlu' 
unmarried in that distriet is considei'alily 
al)ov(‘ that oi tlu'wholi* ^Pelugii eoiiniry. 
(knnparo, tor instanet*, 'ranjore with 
\ izagapatam. In the formin’ district 
the iiroportion of girls midertt‘ii is ^2(y!'>C 
per cent., and tlie projiortion of unmar- 
ried females is »U)*70 pin* (^t‘nt,., whili* in 
tlie latter, tliongli tin first ]n’op()rtion 
is per eeni., tlie prc^portitni of 

i unmarried girls i*^ onl\ per cent. 

198. The following statement givf.‘s the civil con- 
dition ol 10,000 persons at t'ach age-pi’riod : 


2,l>87 
2,888 
2,: 120 
2,750 
2,0811 
2,585 
2,753 
2,910 
2,712 
2,345 
2,887 
2,881 
3,105 
3,051 
2,274 
2,859 
2,771 
2, h:u 

3,021 
2,903 
2,918 
2 923 
3,015 
2,07o 
2,927 

2,873 


2,874 

2,873 

2,859 

2. Ht;5 
2,779 
2,720 
2,841 
3,009 
2,918 
2,397 
3,075 

3, ('Km; 
3,074 
2,985 
2,91.5 
2,972 
2,05(> 
2,752 
2,870 
2,791 
2,803 
2,757 
3,198 
2,807 
3,()7l» 

2,870 


Malofi 


F<*rnal(*( 




Agc-periud. 

1 tin 


ivVi«lo>^ «*d. 1 

1 1 


r i 






1 li FI- 

j married . 1 

Married. 

'I’nial. 

'married, j 

Marrieii 

WidiAved 

(.» 

4 

1 

• 

1 

9,9G2 ! 

37 


10,0(M‘ 

i 

9,9<)3 ; 

93 

4 

5 

9 

1 

9,910 

87 

•*1 , 

lO.^HJO 

9,371 1 

611 

18 

10 

14 


i 9,G04 

38G 

10 

KVKK) 

(J,945 1 

2,958 

' 97 

15 

19 


> 8,111 

1,559 

30 i 

10,000 

2,231 1 

7,467 

302 

20 

21 


5,35G 

4,564 

90 ■ 

10,000 

4()9 ' 

8,870 

i (iOl 

25 

29 


2,372 

7,4141 

182 

10, 0(H) 

273 : 

8,656 

! 1,071 

30- 

-34 


909 

1 8,710 

, 291 

10,000 

223 

7,733 

2,014 

35 

-39 


504 

9,15M 

372 

10,000 

217 

7,039 

2,744 

40- 

-44 


345 

9,0(>1. 

691 

lO.(HR) 

180 

5,420 

4.44 KJ 

46- 

-49 


1 24r, 

i 8,998 

75G 

IO,lKH» 

183 

4,665 

5,162 

60- 

-54 


1 219 

H,59<; 

. 1,185 

10, (HM) 

14G 1 

3,147 

(;,7o7 

55 

59 


! 188 

8,373 

1 1,439 

10,(KH) 

i 153 1 

2,(147 

7, 2(H) 

GO 

and 

CJVOI- 

171 

7,358 

’ 2,471 i 

lO.lKH) 

124 1 

1,070 

8,806 



Tota l 

1 

6,887 

4.209 

j 3^ 

10,000 

3.723 1 

4,361 

1,916 


'i'otal. 


; 10,000 
I 10,(KX» 
1 10,000 
j 10,01K1 
I 10,(MK) 
I 10,CK)0 
1 

I 10,000 
1 10,IKJO 
; 10,000 
i 10,000 
i 10,(KX) 

10, IKK) 

10,000 


It must be borne in mind that the ages arc given lierc as eiitered iu the schedules, 
and as has been shown in the previous chapter, these are far from accurate. Out 
of 10,000 males below five years of age, 37 art; married and 1 is widowed, Out of the 
same number of females under five, 93 are married and 4 widowed. In the next age- 
period, 5 — 9, there are 87 males and 611 females among the married, while 3 males 
and 18 females are widowed. In the 10 — 14 period the proportion of married males 
is 386, but that of married females is no less than 2,9.58 ; there are 10 widowers and 
97 widows. At the next period 9^ — 19) wo find a further rise in the proportion of 
married, the number of males in that conjugal condition being 1,5.59 in 10,000, 
while among females it is 7,467. Of women between 20 — 24 only 469 in 10,000 are 
single, and there are 661 widows and 8,870 Avives. Of men at this age, 5,356, or 
rather more than half, are still unmarried, 4,554 are married and 90 are widowers. 
Even at the next age-period (25 — 39) there are 2,372 single men out of 10,000, but 
in the succeeding quinquennium the proportion of unmarried falls to 969, and of 
men between 35 and 39 only 504 in 10,000 are single, while the mimbor of husbands 
is 9,1 24, which is the maximum rate for all age-periods. The proportion of married 
remains high among males throughout the remaining ages, and there are 7,358 
liusbands even among men who are sixty years of age and upwards. But among 
females it falls much more rapidly : at age 35 — 39 there are 7,039 married women. 
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Chap. V. 
para. 199. 


at 40—44 there arc only 5,420, ami the proportion of widows is as high as 4,400 
These proportions continue, the one to fall and the other to rise, un i we find that 
of 10,000 lomen who are sixty and over only 1.070 are wives, wMo m^ny as 
8 80G are widows. The widowers at this age amount to only -,471, and these 
figures bring out very clearly the sharp di.stinction between the sexes m respect of 

remarriage. 

199 'I’he n'latinu between age and civil condition can be further elucidated 

by an examination of the relative ages of the people 
The egroi of pereone of each civil bi each coiijugal State, Hud the following statement 
condition, (distribution by age of 10,000 in each civil 

condition : — 


SMemnd Hhoiriuy Hu- „uinh,r of pimuns nt mch aye. out of 10,000 of each xex and Civil Cotidition. 




stales. 

1 


Females. 

i 

— 

Unmarried. | 

Married, j 

i Widowed, 1 

1. 

Unmarried. [ 

1 

Married. | 

! 

Widowed. | 

0^1 

! 2,737 ! 

13 : 

5 1 

4,055 

1 

.33 1 

3 

.'5 - 

1 2,r,59 ! 

28 

11 

3,392 

189 j 

13 

1 

10 14 

1,931 j 

98 

31 ; 

1,723 

626 

46 

15 10 

1 

1,293 i 

302 

72 

470 

1,.142 

123 

ao --24. 

815 

875 

i 215 

123 

1,980 

335 

25-29 

301 1 

1,433 

■135 

(>3 

1,718 

482 

.10 at 

149 

1 ,090 

. 703 

1 53 

1,570 ' 

(Ml j 

1 

36 39 

56 i 

, 

i 1,205 

j 

(>40 

' .10 

816 i 

722 j 

*t0-44 

43 

1 1,423 

1,152 

1 ' 

1 32 

822 ! 

1,514 

45—49 

■ , 

1 770 

! 805 

i 

1 

326 ' 

! 818 j 

6U -61. 

. 1 17 

l 

1 801 

1 i,476 

1 

1 18 

1 

.332 

i t ,^'*04 j 

65-69 

1 

<; 

1 347 

i 732 

' 

95 

588 

00 anti over 

17 

1 889 

1 __ 

3,710 

1 


151 

2,811 


Totai. . 10,000 

{ 10,000 

10,000 

10 , 0 ^ , 

1 10,000 

10,000 

1 


Out of 10,000 unmarried, males, 7,227 are below fifteen years of age, 8,520 
are under twenty, 0,335 are under twenty-five and 9,(>06 are under thirty. Of the 
unmarried females, 9,170 are umhsr 15 and 9,040 are under 20. In other words, 
the average ago of unmarried femsiles is considerably lower than that of unmarried 
males. It will also be seen that the mean age of husbands and widowers is higher 
than that, of wives and widows. Two-thirds of the widowers and three-fifths of 
the widows are over forty-five years of age. The proportion of widows under 
twenty is only r85 per cent., hut as many as 10 per cent, are under thirty years 
of age, and nearly 20 per cent, are under thirty-five. The mean age * of the 
unmarried is 1T30 years for males and 7'74 years for females; that of the married 
is 39 0() years for husbands and 28'97 years for wives ; the mean age of widowers 
is 52".32 years, while that of widows is 49*22 years. The difference between the 
ages of the husband and wife is thus about 10 years. In England and Wales it 
was 2*4 years in 1881 according to the census returns, but the real difference was 
probably somewhat less. 

200. In the annexed statement the civil condition of the Madras population 

at each of the age-periods adopted by the Census 

Compariion of am •tattatioo with Commissioner is compared with that of the population 
those for other provinoee. pt-i* i ^ ^ . 

ot other provinces ot India and certain count nes of 

Europe. 


• In ealfulntin^ tho mran airo tht* erithnictiral inean of ouch a(f<‘-|HTiod wen takfn as tlio mean age of all persona 
inclndpd in the )>onod. This, of ooxii*ne, is not correct, but whore the returned Rgos are so inaconratc any more o1abo> 
rate method would have been out of ])lace and the results of doubtful value. 
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CIVIL OK CONJUGAL CONDITION. 


The proportion 

Under 16. 


of the single among the population under 15 is higher in 
Madras tlnin in any of the Indian provinces except 
Assam. 


At the next age-period (15—24), Madj-as occupies the same position \vith 

respect to other provinces. At this age there are fewer 
widowers in Madras than elsewhere, but the proportion 
of widows is exceedefl only in Bengal and A.ssain. 

Of males bet ween 25 and 39 tlie relative number of unmarried is higher in 

Madras than in Bengal, Bombay or the North-West 
Provinces, but lower than the proportion in the Punjab 
and Assam. Of hanales between these ages the ratio of unmarried is higher than 
in any of the other provinces. The relative luirnber of husbands is higher than in 
the Punjab, North-West Provinces or Assam, and lower than in Bengal or Bombay. 
The wiv('s, on the otlnn- hand, are relatively more numerous than in Bengal or 
Assam only. Bvery province has a larger proportion of widowers, but in Bengal 
and Assam alone is there a higher ratio of widows. 


Of mah;s between 40 and 49 there are 310 in 10,000 stijl unmarried in 

Madras, and the otdy province which has a proportion 
lower than this is Bengal. The proportion of un- 
married females at this age on the other hand is higher in Madras than elsewhere. 
There are also relatively more husbands in Madras than in theotluir provinces, and 
the proportion of widowers is lower. The number of wives among 10,000 women 
between 40 and 49 is 5,181 in Madras — a number which is exceeded in all pro- 
vinces, except Bengal and Assam, and it is only in these two provinces that the 
proportion of widows exceeds the figure for Madras. 


Of males who are not loss than 50 years of age the proportion of unmarried 
60 and over higher in Madras than in Bengal, but lower than in 

Assam, and much lower than in Bombay, the Punjab 
or the North-West Provinces. The proportion of unmai’ried females is higher 
in this than in any other province. Bengal alone has relatively more liusbmidB, 
and only Bengal and Assam have fewer widowers than Madi'as among males of 
50 years and upwards. Among females the proportion of wives is lower, and that 
of widows higher in Madras than in any of the other provinces. 

The foregoing statistics show that both sexes marry later in Madras than 
elsewhere, exce[)t Assam ; that up to 50 years of age widowers remarry to a some- 
what greater extent than in other provinces ; that the remai’riage of widows below 
50 is loss common than in other provinces, with the exception of Bengal and Assam, 
and less freipient than in any other part of India in the case of women over 50 ; 
and that the relative number of females who remain unmarried throughout life is 
highest in Madras. 


201. A comparison of the Madras statistics with those for European countries 

brings out three chief points of difference ; first, the 
^j»n»parwon with Eoropaan «oun- later ago at which marriage takes place in 

Europe ; second, the smaller proportion of widows at 
a,ll ages ; third, the much larger proportion of the population who go through 
life unmarried. In Madras out of 10,000 of each sox below 15 years of age, 154 
males and 1,006 females are either married or widowed ; in Great Britain, Germany 
and France all the youths and maidens below fifteen are unmarried, and in Italy only 
one girl in 1 0,000 at this age is married. Of 10,000 youTig men and women between 
15 and 24 years of age, 3,109 of the former and 8,745 of the latter have entered the 
state of matrimony, but in the European countries the proportion of husbands and 
widowers varies from a minimum of 340 in Ireland to a maximum of 725 in Scotland, 
while the proportion of wives ranges from 893 in Ireland to 2,344 in France. 
The proportion of widoAvs in no case exceeds 79, but in Madras it is nearly seven 
times as great. Of men betAveen 25 and 40 rather over one-third are unmarried in 
Europe ; in this presidency the proportion is only 13’60 per cent. For females the 
proportion is in European countries much the same as that for males ; in Madras 
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less tluin 2.} per cent, of the women between 25 and 40 are .still single. On the Chap^. 
other hand, the proportion of women of these ages who are widows is over 18 per para. w8. 
cent, in Madras and only about 4 per cent, in Europe. At the ne.xt age-period 
( 40 — 49) we find the same differences, but more accentuated. The proportion of 
widows at these ages is 46’38 per cent, in Madras as compared with about 13 per 
cent, in the European countries. And this discrepancy i.s still greater in the case 
of women of 50 years of age and upwards, for we have for this period about 38 
per cent, of widows in Eui’ope, and no less than 78 per cent., in Madras. One cause 
of the greater e.vtent of widowhood in Afadras is that a higher proportion of the 
women are married, but if we eliminate the single altogether the ditference is still 
considerable. Thus in England and Wales out of every 100 women who have' been 
married 19 are widows, Avhile the corresponding number for Madras is 31 . The excess 
may be ascribed partly to the greater difference between the ages of husband and 
wife in Madras and partly to the restnetions on the marriagt* of widows. 

The annexed diagram exhibits iji a graphic manner the differonco in the civil 
condition of Madras and Scotland. That country has been taken in preference t.(i 
England and Wales as the age-periods given in the t ables for the latter arc not 
suitable. 


202. In the subjoined statements the statistics of age and civil condition are 
compari..n with 1881 .' compared with thosc of the consus of 1881. These 

ngures show tliat chdd-raarnagos were I'clatively less 
numerous in the ])eriod preceding 1891 than in that before 1881 ; that th<' maiTied 


wen* relatively more numerous at all ages except the period under 1 5 ; th.at the 
widowed were less numerous at all ages ; and that the average age of widowers 
and widoAVS was appreciably higher at the last onumeratiou : — 


Statcmi'ut shou'iiuf diKtrihulion by Cin'l ComUfiun 'tf 10,000 j?('rtionn o/ i ncb si'.r 'tt each 

atjc- period in 1801 anil .IHHl. 

isaj. ; iHsi. 


(>ivil condition. 




Mil lew 
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Married 
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1 Widowed 
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385 
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c 

Single 

1 

140 

192 

1 125 

5(1 and over. ^ 

Married 

7,991 i 

2,017 

7,941 

1,010 

Widowed 

1,817 1 

7,hi7 

1,867 

7,005 


statement shoiriny the age didrihulion of 10,000 pemone of each nejr and Civil Condition in 

1881 and 1891. 


Civil condition. 

Year. 

0- 

Males. 

14. 

Females. 

15-24. 

Males. Females. 

25—39. 

Males. Females. 

40- 

Males 

-40. 

Females. 

50 and 

Males. 

ever 

Feuiales. 

Unmarried 


1891 

7,227 

9,170 

2,108 

692 

565 

146 

60 

47 

40 

45 

"i 

1881 

7,000 

0,000 

2,205 

C71 

030 

147 

52 

44 

38 

42 

Married 

< 

1891 

139 

848 

1,178 

3,322 

4,398 

4,104 

8,198 

1,148 ' 

8,097 • 

578 

... 

1881 

100 

1,017 

1,150 

3,408 

4,520 

4,050 

2,107 1 

1,075 

I 2,057 , 

660 

Widowed 

1 

s 

1891 

50 

63 

887 

458 

1,778 

8,145 

1,957 i 

2,881 

5,988 

5,008 

■ i 

1881 

58 

98 

344 

C17 

i 

2,323 

2,401 

2,042 1 

1 

2,268 

5,233 

4,566 
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CIVIL OR CONJUGAL CONDITION 


Chap. V. There are in Madras 1,045 wives to 1,000 husbands. This is a higher pro- 
para; *207! portion than is found in any other province, but it is exactly the same as in 1881. 

Some portion of the excess of wives is due to the temporary emigration of hus- 
bands. Unfortunately in the statistics of emigration by sea the sexes are not in all 
cases distinguish('d, but if the numbers that are given may be taken as an index of 
the sex proportions of the whole, then the male absentees exceeded the females by 
about 125,000. For the emigrants by land it is not possible to make even an 
estimate of this kind; but it is, I think, well within the mark to put the total male 
excess at 140,000, of whom not less than 100,000 are husbands of women left 
behind. This reduces the excess of wives to 231,818, or 1,031 wives to 1,000 
husbands, but it has already been shown in Chapter IV that there has been a 
considerable omission of wives from the schedules. Taking only those large castes 
which show an excess of husbands and assuming that the true proportion is 1,030 
wives to 1,000 husbands, the omitted wives amount to 42,527. There are, however, 
omissions in other castes also, and it is certain that for the whole population the 
omission is higher than this number. On the other band, there is a well-known 
tendency for widows and unmarried women living in concubinage to return them- 
selves as married. Taking all these facts into consideration, I should put the true 
ratio at not less than 1,040 wives to 1,000 husbands. In other words, about 4 per 
cent, of the men have two wives, and this is the extent to which polygamy exists 
in Madras. The statistics point to the greater prevalence of polygamy in this than 
in other provinces ; but it must be roracrabered that the enumeration of females is 
believed to have been more complete in Madras and this, of course, affects the 
comparison. 


207. It has already been stated that the Madras wife is on an average 10 

Proportion, at different age., husbaud, and this difference in 

age 18 marked by the high ratio of wives to husbands 
at the first age-period. As the ages of married couples approach equality, the 
ratio will, of course, approach unity and the variations at the different age-periods 
will bo alight ; but here to every 1,000 husbands the number of wives at 0—14 is 
6,309, and at 15—24 it is 2,946. At 25—39 the ratio falls below unity, and the 
relative number of wives steadily decreases until at 50 and over, there are only 288 
wives to 1,000 husbands. The ratio for the first age-period is much higher in 
Madras than in any other province, though it is only about half that of the State of 
Mysore : and at the last period it is lower in Madras than anywhere else. In other 
words, I he mean difference of age of husband and wife is greater in Madras than in 
other Indian provinces, but less than in Mysore. This larger difference between 
the ages of husband and wife is one of the principal causes of the higher proportion 
of widows in Madras— a proportion exceeded only in Bengal and Mysore. In the 
latter the difference in age is even greater than in Madras. In Bengal the differ- 
ence is considerably less and the higher proportion of widows there is, I presume, 
due to the prohibition of the remarriage of wddows being far more generally 
recognised than in this presidency. 


208. Table E contains information of the civil condition of the members of 

Civil condition by caito. annexed statement gives an abstract 

of these particulars for all castes containing more than 
20,000 liorsons, the figures having been reduced to a uniform scale of 10,000. 
For females age-details are given, but for males this seemed unnecessary, as 
the table does not show such wide divergences in their case. The total strength 
of the castes included in the statement is 33,535,647 persons or 94-1 2 per cent, of 
the whole population. 
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Chap. V. There are in Madras 1,045 wives to 1,000 husbands. This is a higher pro- 
para; *207! portion than is found in any other province, but it is exactly the same as in 1881. 

Some portion of the excess of wives is due to the temporary emigration of hus- 
bands. Unfortunately in the statistics of emigration by sea the sexes are not in all 
cases distinguish('d, but if the numbers that are given may be taken as an index of 
the sex proportions of the whole, then the male absentees exceeded the females by 
about 125,000. For the emigrants by land it is not possible to make even an 
estimate of this kind; but it is, I think, well within the mark to put the total male 
excess at 140,000, of whom not less than 100,000 are husbands of women left 
behind. This reduces the excess of wives to 231,818, or 1,031 wives to 1,000 
husbands, but it has already been shown in Chapter IV that there has been a 
considerable omission of wives from the schedules. Taking only those large castes 
which show an excess of husbands and assuming that the true proportion is 1,030 
wives to 1,000 husbands, the omitted wives amount to 42,527. There are, however, 
omissions in other castes also, and it is certain that for the whole population the 
omission is higher than this number. On the other band, there is a well-known 
tendency for widows and unmarried women living in concubinage to return them- 
selves as married. Taking all these facts into consideration, I should put the true 
ratio at not less than 1,040 wives to 1,000 husbands. In other words, about 4 per 
cent, of the men have two wives, and this is the extent to which polygamy exists 
in Madras. The statistics point to the greater prevalence of polygamy in this than 
in other provinces ; but it must be roracrabered that the enumeration of females is 
believed to have been more complete in Madras and this, of course, affects the 
comparison. 


207. It has already been stated that the Madras wife is on an average 10 

Proportion, at different age., husbaud, and this difference in 

age 18 marked by the high ratio of wives to husbands 
at the first age-period. As the ages of married couples approach equality, the 
ratio will, of course, approach unity and the variations at the different age-periods 
will bo alight ; but here to every 1,000 husbands the number of wives at 0—14 is 
6,309, and at 15—24 it is 2,946. At 25—39 the ratio falls below unity, and the 
relative number of wives steadily decreases until at 50 and over, there are only 288 
wives to 1,000 husbands. The ratio for the first age-period is much higher in 
Madras than in any other province, though it is only about half that of the State of 
Mysore : and at the last period it is lower in Madras than anywhere else. In other 
words, I he mean difference of age of husband and wife is greater in Madras than in 
other Indian provinces, but less than in Mysore. This larger difference between 
the ages of husband and wife is one of the principal causes of the higher proportion 
of widows in Madras— a proportion exceeded only in Bengal and Mysore. In the 
latter the difference in age is even greater than in Madras. In Bengal the differ- 
ence is considerably less and the higher proportion of widows there is, I presume, 
due to the prohibition of the remarriage of wddows being far more generally 
recognised than in this presidency. 


208. Table E contains information of the civil condition of the members of 

Civil condition by caito. annexed statement gives an abstract 

of these particulars for all castes containing more than 
20,000 liorsons, the figures having been reduced to a uniform scale of 10,000. 
For females age-details are given, but for males this seemed unnecessary, as 
the table does not show such wide divergences in their case. The total strength 
of the castes included in the statement is 33,535,647 persons or 94-1 2 per cent, of 
the whole population. 
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Cbap. V. 
para. 309. 


209. Of the total male population of the presidency 42'69 per cent, are married 
... . and it will be seen that the proportion in mo<ii- nf ' 

castes given the preceding statement is about this 
The percentage is as high as 55*91 for the Kalingi caste, and it is over 50 per cent in 
the case of Velaraas and Tdlis and some of the sub-divisions of Brdhmans, but for 
Brahmans as a whole the percentage is only 47’81. Among the hill and forest tribes 
again, the proportion of married males is generally high, owing to the custom 
of comparatively early marriage. The proportion is lowest (34*30 per cent.) 
amongst Myars. It is below 40 per cent, in the case of only seventeen castes 
and the majority of these belong to the West Coast. Of widowers, the Brahmans 
have the highest proportion, viz., 6*55 per cent. Among Murikiuddu (Telugu) 
Brdhnmns the percentage is 9*25, while for the IJriya sub-divisions, Danua and 
lloliia, it is only 3*90 and 3*44, respectively. The proportion is over 6 per cent, 
in thf) case of the Hatani, Togata, Bosta and j5kari castes, and between 5 and 6 
per cent, among the Jangams, Kdmatis, Kamsalas, Gandlas and Lingayats. The 
Asiiris of Malabar show the lowest proportion — 1*27 per cent.— and the Badagas 
of the Nilgiris come ne.vt with 1*44' per cent. 

210. It is, however, the statistics for females that give the most interesting 
Btatutiei tor female*. results and here the age-particulars are of considerable 

value. Turning first to the figures for the 0 — 9 period, 
it will no doubt cause some surprise to find that the projiortion of the married 

among Brahmans is lower than that 

Hum,.,- of ->/ 

The marginal extract from the state- 
raent shows what these castes are. 
With the exception of Teli, which is 
partly Uriya, they are all Telugu people, 
and oven the Telugu washermen (Tsaka- 
las) have as high a percentage of married 
as the Brahmans. The sub-divi.sions of 
the latter, which have the highest pro- 
portion of m.arried, are Vaidfki (1,220), 
Vi^anddu (1,100), ^Tengahii (1,078), 
Niydgi (1,046) and Aruv<51u (1,036) and 
all of these, except Tengalai, are Telugu 
sub-divisions. At the next age-period 
(10 — 14) the Kalingi caste again shows 
the highest proportion of married (78*57 
per cent.) ; the Kdmatis come next with 
76*17 per cent., and then the Brah- 
mans, for whom the percentage is 72*81. 
The Vaidfki and Aruvdlu sub-divisions 
of Brahmans, however, have a higher 
percentage of married than the Kdlingis, 
and, in addition to these two sub-divi- 
sions, the Niydgis and Tengalais show 
a greater tendency towards matrimony 
than the Kdmatis. In the case of all 
the castes except Tsdkala given iti the 
above marginal statement, and in the case of Sdtanis, Mangalas and Halepaiks also, 
the proportion of married at* the 1 0 — 14 age-period is over 50 per cent. These 
castes number 3,693,834 persons, or rather more than 1 1 per cent, of the total 
population dealt with, but though all of them practise early marriage extensively,, 
it is compulsory only in the case of a few. 


Oast^'. 

Married. 

1 

K41in|jfi 

2,43(; 

Voluma ... 

l,U0t> 

1 Gavara .... 

1,525 

mi 

1,203 

Naguvasaln, .. 

1,200 



1,140 


1,130 ! 

j 

KaiuMala 

1 

1,123 

[ Soj^idi 

988 

1 Kdniati 

941 

1 N4dava 

920 

D^van^a 

892 

Gulla 

807 

1 Vatii ... 

804 

1 ♦ 


1 T«6kala 

793 

Hrihman 

1 

793 
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211. In the following statement the castes are arranged in order aocordin 

xnflMit marrUft in different eaatee. percentage of married girls at the age-perii 

10 — 1 4 1 — 

statement ehotcmg for rack caete the percentage o/ married among girk aged lO—U. 


Caste. 


ftbuTan 

Banri 

Valaiyan 

Bbin&n 

Marayan 
V^ttavan 
Pallan 
Kalian 
Kollan ... 

Imla 

Yadogan . . 
DandLti 

Asiri 

trUi 

Choniman 
Pani jan 

Badaga 

Mdppilla 

Ambalakkiran 

Native Christian 

Tiyyan ... 

Nattamdn 

Botra 

VeMla 

Khond 

PorojA ... 

NAyar ... 
YAntidi 

Pino 

Mdppan 
Kdjipiliyan 
Agamndaiyan ... 
VAniyan 
TattAn ... 
UdaiyAn 
Chakkiliyan 
DothIk) ... 

Holey a 

PathAn 

I^araiyan 
Tdaiyan ... 
Pattanavan . . 
Yalluva .. 
iPalli 

Savara 

MalaimAn 
KArAlan 
Labbai ... 

JAtapn 

LambAdi 


Poroentago. 

Caite. 

Peroontage. 

5'64 

KammAlan 

19*64 

7*19 

7*64 

Kkari 

I’ottiyan 

20-28 

20-76 

801 

Ambattan 

21-00 

8-08 

8*22 


21*22 

21*31 

9-19 

U ppiliyan 

22*09 

9*82 

VannAn 

22-60 

1032 

Paidi 

22*59 

10*60 

Kondadora 

22*88 

10*66 

Sembadavan 

23-14 

10*89 

Kavarai 

23-24 

11*39 

PundAram 

24-27 

11*46 

Sheik . . 

24*38 

11*62 

Vakkaliga 

24*80 

11*68 

Banta 

25*22 

11*93 

Gadaba ... 

25-33 

12*09 

Bakta 

25-83 

1217 

MalaiyAlan 

20*27 

12*21 

Odde 

20*82 

12-22 

Kanakkan 

20*91 

12*45 

Kshatriya 

27*11 

13-06 

SAdan , . 

27*17 

1312 

Muttiriyan 

27*89 

1318 

K6ya 

: 27*40 

13 19 

KAsq 

1 28-14 

1321 

Bedar 

[ 28*17 

1334 

Billava . . 

28*55 

13-39 

MarAtbi... 

28*86 

13-49 

Jain 

29 17 

13-03 

Korava . . 

29 45 

13*66 

Kaikdlan 

29-03 

! 14*07 

Chotti 

30-17 

1 14*38 

SAliyan 

3234 

1 1514 

Balija ... 

3377 

16 22 

MntrAoha 

1 8650 

15*67 

Beflta 

3576 

10*08 

Ramma . . 

' 36*03 

1650 

MogAr ... 1 

1 8670 

16*64 

Kunavan j 

38-23 

16*99 

QAndla 

38-33 

17-26 

Idiga ... 

3944 

1766 

Kurnmban 

40-16 

17*99 

LingAyat 

40*67 

18-25 

Karnain 

1 40-70 

18-33 

DudAkula 

40-93 

18-38 

Upx>ara 

1 41-85 

18*76 

Gamalla 

! 42*43 

19*24 

DAaari 

48-09 

19-86 

KApu or Reddi 

43*96 


Caste. 


Kevoto 

(tanda ... 

Tolaga 
Patnul .. 

MAIa 

Kondi 

Palle 

Knmmara or KumbAra. 

Odia 

MAdiga 

Indra ... 

VAda 

Jaugam 
Togata ... 

B6yn 

TsAkala 

Dhdbi . . 

Iduiigala 
SAtAnk .. 

YAta 

Segidi 

Oolla 

ITalopaik 

KAdava 

NA^avAsula 

Brahman, SArasvala 

SAle 

DAvAnga 
TAIi 

NArA ... 

(ravara ... 

Y (dama 
Kamsala 
BrAhman Yadama 
o MurikinAdu 

H Sivalli 

„ DAnua 
‘ ,, DAsasta 
All BrAhmans ... 
BrAhman Uolaa 
,f Yadagalai 
„ VAJanAda 
KAmati 
BrAhman Brahachara 
nam. 

,, Tcngalai 
„ Niydgi 

KAlingi 

BrAhman A.rav61n 
„ Yaidiki 


Peroentage.l 


4416 

44 - 50 

45 - 20 
45-53 
45*02 

45 - 66 

45 67 

46 82 
40 36 

46 - 44 
46-57 
47*66 
47*69 

48 - 99 
40-62 

49 - 07 
49-89 
51-44 
51-70 
51-92 
52*60 
53 19 
64-30 
64-46 
5714 

02 - 17 
68 41 

03 - 72 
0442 
05-08 
06*67 
68*02 
69-21 

69 - 07 
09*72 

70 - 48 

70 - 93 

71 - 20 

72 - 81 
73*56 
74-30 
75 * 1 6 

76 - 17 
76*76 

77- 66 
78 * 13 . 

78 - 57 

78 - 63 

79 - 27 


Some idea may be obtained from this as to which castes adopt infant marriage 
and which postpone it until after puberty. There is considerable diflFf>ronce of 
opinion as to the age at which puberty takes place, and it seems to betlie general 
view of natives themselves that it occurs later among the labouring clas.ses than 
among others. But taking so large a number as 10,000 girls, it will probably not 
be far wrong to assume that the number under 1.3 years of age represents those 
in whom the monthly function has not yet commenced, while the number over thir- 
teen corresponds to those who have attained puberty. There will, of course, be 
exceptions on both sides, but it is probable that these will be about equal in number. 
Now, in making a distribution between these two periods of 10,000 girls, whose ages 
have been returned as 10 to 14, it must be remembered that the census figures 
for this age-period include a large number of girls under 10, and that many of those 
who are 13 or 14 years old have been returned as 1 5. If the returns were accurate, 
about 62 per cent, of the total number would be under 13, but owing to likw 
over-statements of age the proportion must be fully 70 per cent. I sh^oul^ i^r, 
therefore, that those castes in which less than 30 per cent, of the girls between 10 
and 14 are married, either do not marry at all before puberty, or do so to only a 

37 * 
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muj- y very small extent, while those in which the proportion of the married is 30 
per cent, and upwards have adopted early marriage, the degree of its prevalence 
varying with the percentage. This conclusion is supported by the returns, for 
we find signs of a marked difference in the number of castes about the 30 per 
cent, point. I do not, by any means, assert that infant marriage is unknown among 
the castes in which the proportion is below 30 per cent., for I doubt if there is a 
single caste in which it is not occasionally practised. On the other hand, it is not 
the universal rule among those castes in which the proportion is over ‘30 per cent. 
There are comparatively few castes in which the institution has obtained such a 
firm footing that its non-observance is followed by e.xcommunication. Among 
Mdlas and MAdigas, for example, the proportion is over 45 per cent., but there is 
certainly no hard-and-fast rule that marriage must take place before puberty. 
Infant marriage is merely the custom, and the proportion of married indicates very 
fairly the extent to which this custom prevails. My proposition is simply this, 
that if we divide the population into those among whom the percentage of married 
between 10 and 14 is less than 30 per cent, and those among whom it is 30 per 
cent, and upwards, these two groups will give a rough approximation of the 
numbers who generally marry after and before puberty respectively. I give the 
figures below : — 

Statfment shotviny the strength of castes having mriom percentages of married females at age 10 — 14 . 


Peroentago of 

^ngth of 

Peroentago of total 

Percentage up to and 
inolnding thia 
proportion. 

married. 

oastea. 

population dealt with. 

Under 15 per cont. .. 

9,330.362 

27-82 

27*82 

16- 

e , 1)07, 831 

20*60 

48*42 

20- 

I. 861,077 

J , 777, 336 

5*65 

63*97 

25- 

6*30 

69*27 

30- 

1,400,768 

4*18 

63*46 

35- 

1,841,366 

3,427,312 

4*00 

67*46 

40- 

10*22 

77*87 

46— 

3,795,776 

11*32 

88*99 

60 per cont. and owr 

3,693,834 

11*01 

100*00 

Total \ ,\ 

88,636,647 

100-00 

1 


Number of u^doxvtt out of 10,000 girh aged 0- -0. 


F’rom this statement we may conclude that among about 25 per cent, of the 
population the custom of infant marriage is the rule, that among another 15 per 
cent., it. is fairly common, while among the remaining 60 per cent., it is rare for a 
girl to be married until she has attained puberty. 

212. I now pass to a discussion of the statistics relating to widows. At the 

Widowhood ta diffomt ...to., Kdlingis, Jclamas and Gavaras have 

the highest proportion of widows, as they have also the 
highest percentage of married children under 1 0. Among the Kdlingis nearly one 

per cent, of such children are widows, a 
proportion which, though it may appear 
small, is in reality enormous when the 
age is considered. For Brdhmans the 
percentage is 0'28 and for the whole 
population O’ll. I give in the margin 
the castes which have both a high mar- 
riage rate and a comparatively high 
proportion of widows for girls under 10, 
but there are a few other castes which, 
while having a relatively low mai’riage 
rate, show a proportion of widows much 
above the average. For example, of 
Sdtdni girls between 0 and 9 years of 
age 6-39 per cent, are married, and as 
many as 078 per cent, are widows. The 
Baktas, a caste of hill cultivators, show 


Oaat-e. 

Number. 

K^llingi 

91 

Velama 

55 

V^lanlidu Brihman 

45 

Vaidiki do. 

42 

Gavara 

42 * 

Bondi ... 

40 

Begidi j 

38 

Kamaala 

38 

Amveln Brihman 

35 

T41i 

31 

Niydgi Brihman 

30 

Alt Brihmana 

28 

Tita 

2^ 

Kamam 

27 

Kdmati 

2G 

Bile 

20 

Golla 

25 
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2-92 per cent, as married and no less than 0-5;l per cent, widowed. The Konda- Chap. V. 
doras, another hill tribe, have 0-36 per cent, widowed, and the proportion ' is also pW*-tW. 
unduly high in the ^se of Lingiyats, Pallea (Hshermen), Dasaris, Jain.s Kusavans 
and Kummar^. rhese high proportions may be in part duo to erroneous returns 
either of civil condition or of age, and with the numbers so small as they are in 
this case, comparatively few errors seriously affect the percentages. But the 
anomalies cannot be wholly explained away as the result of inaccuracy, and the 
true explanation must be found in the fact that there is an usual disparit}' in the 
ages of these girl-wives and their husbands. Three castes— Badaga, Valluva and 
TattAn— have no widows under 10, and a similar satisfactory state of things is 
found in many of the smaller castes also. A large number of castes show a 
proportion much below the average. 

At the next age-period (10 — 14) we find generally that the proportion of 
widows varies more or less directly as the proportion of married, though there is 
not perfect uniformity. In the whole female population at this age, the percentage 
of widows is 0*97. For Brdhrnans it is 3’31, the extremes of the various sub-divi- 
sions being Vdlanadu (5'80 per cent.) and Vaidiki (5'OG per cent.) on the one side, 
and Sdrasvat (1'04 per cent.) and Vadama (I tiO per cent.) on the other. In the 

marginally-noted castes the {lercentago is higher than 
it is for Brdhmans. Among Badagas there are no 
widows at this age-period. Four castes have loss than 
one per mille, which is the ratio for Nayars and 
Tiyyans and also for another Malabar caste — Asdris. 

The great Kalian tribe have 11 in 10,000, the Maravans 
13, the Pallas 14, the Paraiyans 20, the Pallis 23, the 
Velldlas 28. In fact the majority of the Tamil and Malaydlam castes have com- 
paratively few widows under 15. The Telugu castes, on the other hand, are 
generally above the average. Thus among the Kdpus, who number nearly two 
and-a-half millions, the percentage of widows to the total females at 10 — 14 is 
1 '85, among the Kammas it is l't9, for the Velamas 1’91, for the Telagas 1‘70, 
and even the Mdlas have as many as 1’31 per cent. 

Coming now to the next .and perhaps most important age-period (15 — 39), 
the .aver, age proportion of widows for the whole female population of all castes is 
12'47 percent. Anything over 15 per cent, may bo considered a high proportion, 
indicating an extensive prevalence of the custom of perpetual widowhood. I give 
below the castes in which the ratio is not less than this figure : — 


Affe-period 10-l4. 

Caate. PercontaKe of 


K&liop .. 
Kainsala 
B&taiii 
Boj'idi .. 
Kdmati 


widows 
4*42 
4*21 
3 73 
8*70 
8*01 


Castes in which the propnvt ion of widows to total females between the ages 15 — 39 
19 not less than 15 per rent. 


Cawtft. 

Portteniago 

1 of widows. 

CaBto. 

1 Porcontago 
j of widows. 

Caste. 

]6kari 

' 24*03 

Lingijat 

! 18'49 

Kanakkan 

Kamsala 

24*04 

K4pu 

18*39 

Gamalla 

Kdmati ... 

23*83 

Balija ... 

1 18*34 

Pallo 

Jan^^am ... 

2303 

Mangala 

1 17-8U 

Kuuimora or Knmb4ra 

Brahman 

> 22*54 

Jain 

17*05 

K4*u 

Gindla ... 

21*33 

Golia 

1 17*47 

Idiga ... 

Togaia ... 

20*13 

N6s6 

1 17*34 

Bdya ... 

Telaga ... 

10*89 

8410 

! 10*99 

Chotti ... 

, fi4t4ni 

19*71 

Kamma 

10*46 

Mutr4c}ia 

BeBta 

19*12 

Malaim4n 

1 16*36 


Karnam 

18*50 

Kabatriya 

1 16*26 



PeronntAf^e 
of widows. 


15*08 

1G-G3 

16*63 

16*46 

16*36 

1522 

16*16 

16*13 


There are four castes which have a higher proportion of widows at the age- 
period 1 5—39 than is found among Brdhmans. That which shows the highest 
proportion of all is the ^kari caste, a class of village watchmen, found chiefly in 
Cuddapah. Early marriage is not very common among them, and it is diflicult to 
account for this very large number of widows. The Kamsalas and the Kdmatia 
are well known to be more Brahmanical than the Brdhmans and apparently this 
is the case with the Jangams also. The Gdndlas and Togatas are the only other 
two castes in which the proportion of widows is over 20 per cent. It will be 
observed that nearly all the castes in which the proportion of widows is high are 
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CSIttm. V. Telugu caeteB. Excluding the Brdhmans, the Chettis are the only large Tamil 
pia. nk caste found in the above list, and a considerable proportion of these are in reality 
Telugu people living in the Tamil country. Neither of the other two Tamil castes 
— Maiaimdn and Kanakkan — numbers 50,000 members. The Lingdyats and Jains 
are the only representatives of the Canarese races. There is not a single Maldyalam 
or Uriya caste nor any hill or forest tribe. 

The total strength of the above 31 castes is 9,565,902 persons (both sexes), or 
28‘52 per cent, of the whole population dealt with. 

T now give those castes in which the proportion of widows is below 11 per 
cent. I have selected that proportion as it appears to mark a well-defined division. 

Oatien in which the proportion of widows to total females between the ages of 16 and 39 

is below 11 per cent. 


Oaite. 

Percent- 
age of 
widowf. 

Cacte. 

Percent- 
ago of 
widowa. 

Caste. 

1 

Percent- 
ago of 
widows. 

Y&n&di 

3188 

Mippilla 

7*16 

Bondi 

9*08 

Badaga 

833 

PAno ... 

7*18 

Paidi 

913 

Botra 

3-76 

NAyar 

7-25 

Kalian .. 

9*26 

Poroj4 

4*24 

Maravan ... 

7*61 

Ganda 

985 

K6ya 

600 

Valatyan ... 

7*66 

Valluva ... 

9-87 

Irula 

6*23 

KoUan 

7*80 

Palli 

9-46 

Ohornman 

• 6-27 

TattAn 

7*96 

DandAsi 

9*67 

Khond 

6*30 

Pallan 

7*99 

VannAn , . 

9*66 

ChHlckiliyan 

, 6*66 

Paraiyan ... 

8*10 

Banta . . 

9*79 

K&r&lan 

6*68 

S^dan .... 

8*12 

Sembadavan 

10*06 

Tiyyan 

6*69 

SAliyan 

8*27 

Dhdbi 

10*07 

Paniyan 

6*93 

KAppiliyan 

8*85 

U ppiliyan 

10*10 

Lamb&di 

6*10 

HalaiyAlan 

8-40 

A^mndaiyan 

10*11 

Ravara 

6*20 

JAtapa 

6*56 

Banri 

10*44 

Bakta 

6*60 

Izhuvan 

8*67 

PandAraro 

XO-61 

Gadaba 

6*91 

Pattanayan 

8*76 

K ovato . . . 

10*67 

JLsiri 

6*91 

Odde 

8:79 

YAta 

10*63 

Korava 

7*04 

Native Ohriatian 

8*88 

iloloya 

10*73 

Dombo 

706 

Billava 

8*90 

Odia 

10*87 

Kondadora 

7*14 

trAli 

9*02 

Kaikdlan 

10*99 


■ In none of these castes, so far as I have been able to ascertain, is the re- 
marriage of widows prohibited. But from this point upwards we find that the 
proportions for those castes which allow and for those which forbid re-marriage are 
intermixed, and it is impossible to draw from the figures any conclusion as to the 
existence or the reverse of the rule of perpetual widowhood. For example, the 
proportion of widows among the Sheik tribe of Musalinans, who, of course, allow 
their widows to contract a second marriage, is as high as 12-21 per cent., and 
among the Saiyads it is 1 2-19 per cent. The Ddvdngas again are said to allow widows 
to re-marry, but the proportion of women between 15 and 39 who are widows is 
no less than 14-46 per cent., and among Palles (Telugu fishermen) it is 15-63 per 
cent. On the other hand, there are castes such as the Ambattan, Vdniyan, 
Kusavan, and I’ndra, among whom the proportion of widows is below 12 per 
cent, notwithstanding that no second marriage is permitted to them. Even 
among Brihmans we find wide variations in the proportions, although all sub- 
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divisions alike enforce early marriage and forbid the re-marriago of widows. I 
give below the pcroentages for the exti-emes : — 

Statement xhuieing, for rarioux siib-ilirisiuns of Itrdkmanx, (he number (ifmiiows in 10,0i>(l fetmlet 

between (he ugen ot 10 and ii!>. 


1 

Sub-diviBiun. 

Niimhpi- 

widowB. 

Sub-diviHion. 

1 

j Nuuibor 

1 

1 widow H. 

1 

V^lanftdu 

i 

1 2,92 1 

Hfiraiivaift 


' Viiidiki 

2,8 

V adaina 


; 

2,.S02 

l:trabac‘harana 


j Siviilli 

2.»ik) 

V adagalai 

I.S27 

1 Aruvi^lu 

1 

1 2,r»2U 

Tm^alai | 

1 

1.991 


Those (livergotices are, no doubt, partly duo to the fact that marriage takes 
place generally at an earlier age among the first than among the second group, 
and there is thus a difference in tlie period of liability to widowhood. It al.so 
seems to me to he probable that the (li.s[)arity between the ages of husband and 
wife is greater among the sub-divisions which show a high proportion of widows 
than among those which have a low proportion. And this again may l)e cdiiefiy 
ascribi'd to the grciater prevalence among tlie fornn'r of tlu» custom ol (dderly 
widowers re-marrying. 'I'he statist ic^s unfortunately an* not in sullicient. detail to 
allow of this aup|)Osition being verified. It will be obsi'rved that lour oid. ofthe 
five sub-<livisions which show a low pro]tortion of widows are Tamil Brahmans. 

The total strength of the castes for whom the proportion of widows at lb ■— )‘.9 
is under 11 per cent, is ld,;377,747, and those among whom the proportion is not 
less than 15 per cent, number lh5tio,9()2. Regarding the castes in these two 
groups there is very little doubt those in the former gem rally allow widow re- 
marriage and those in the latter either forbid it or do not praidi.si' it. There 
remain a number of castes containing l(),59l,99y persons, regarding whose attitude 
on thi.s question it is not possibh' to tnake any definite statement with coTifidence. 
To sum up, among about 40 yier cent, of the population, there is no restriction on 
the marriage of widows; among about dO per cent, the practice is forbidden or 
rarely followed, while regarding the remaining dO jier cent, the statistics are not 
conclusive one way or the other. The strength of the first grou]) is to that of 
the second as 58 is to 42, and we shall probably not be far wrong if we assume 
that the marriage of widows is permitted and practi.sed by about (50 per cent, of 
the total population. 

It is very rare, even among those castes which allow it, for a widow over 
35 to ro-marry, and in the statistics for women over 40, we find that the pi’o- 
portion of widows is high in all cases. 'Phe proportion is, of course, lower among 
those who allow widows to marry again, but the differences are not so marked as 
at the 15 39 period, and it is unnecessary to examine the figures in detail. 

A .somewhat curious and unexpected feature in the statistics relating to 
widowhood at the age 15 — 39 is the low percentage of widows in several castes 
which marry their girls at a very early age. It has already been sliown that early 
marriage is most prevalent among the Kalingis ; yet the proportion of widows at 

39 jn this caste is only 14’37 per cent. I am informed that one section of the 

caste allows widow re-marriage, but in the case of the Velamas it is said to be 
entirely forbidden, yet, notwithstanding that they marry their daughters before 
puberty, the proportion of widows between 15 and 39 is only 13-25 per cent. I 
have not succeeded in obtaining any account of the customs of the Uavara caste 
but the statistics show that marriage before puberty is the prevailing custom 
among them, and the fact that the percentage of widows between 16 and 39 is 
only 1271 indicates the existence of the practice of widow re-maniage, though 
perhaps only to a limited extent. 

213. The following statement shows for a few 
*g».diitribntioi» in eMtei, typical castes the age-distribution of 10,000 married 

females and 10,000 widows : — 


38 
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Chap. V. 
para. SOS. 


JfintrthufWH hy age o^ l 0 , 00 C viatried iromen and 10,000 widows in typical castes. 


BrahujiiiiK 

Telngu caHten 
W'laina 
K4linf(i 

M41a 

K6mati 

KaniHftlii 

Hanjcalii 

'I'Hilcala 

Madina 

Tamil caBtaH 
Kalian 
Mura van 
VollAla 
Pallai) 

Falli 

Firaiyon 

ShAriiri 

MalayilaiJi rastea 
NAyar 
Cherutnaii 

MAppilla 

Cauart^Ho oaatos 
Bant 
Holeya 
Billava 
LingAyat 
Uriya ca*tes- 

Baari 

Bill Tribee- 

Khond 

Savora 

I Population of Bootland. 

Franoe ... 
Hungary. 


10,000 iiiarriod women. 
I 10- M. I 15-3fi. 


! 40 and j 
. over. I 


1 ,056 I 1,444 


l,*KK> I »>,875 


1^ i 7,<K)7 


«3JJ ! 7,766 


10,000 widowK. 

10*14. I 15-. 31 


i.7or 

-i 

108 

2,920 

1,40C 

1 

1 8.3 

111 

1 

2,641 

1..344 

: 

208 

2,770 

1,172 

28 

: 00 

1 2,02(; 

1,522 

26 

02 

! 2,728 

1,021 

28 

1 18 

8,192 

1,507 

84 

, 1 U) 

8,842 

1,527 

.30 

85 

i 

8.U04 

1,518 

20 

; 75 

' 2,938 

1.440 

1 

60 

1 

: 8,017 

2.0OI 

6 

1 

7) 

2.0‘i4 

2.172 

o 

7 

1,887 

2,003 

7) 

; 

' 2,551 

2,066 

0 

7 

1 1,928 

1,680 

7 

! 12 

2,2‘14 

1,832 

7) 

! Id 

j 2,80-4 

2,(447 

7) 

i 

7 

j 2, -176 

1.084 

1 

8 

1 

1 0, 

1 

1 

! 1,771 

1 .ilPO 

11 

1 

; 8 

1 

1 1,930, 

1,674 

i 

1 

1 

j 2,019 

1,492 

1 

0 

j 

! 

j 

2,840 

1,665 

1 

; 12 

: 50 

2,1 12 

1,698 

13 

j 41 

2,778 j 

1,341 

15 1 

1 

' 53 

2,127 

1,193 

! 89 ! 

I 

54 

.3,810 j 

1,608 

22 

125 

2,451 

2,064 

14 

4-4 

2,668 j 

1,868 

88 

72 

1 

2,656 

1,936 

8 

44 

2,290 

4,699 



992 

5,819 


... 

1,116 

8,291 

... 

2 

1,961 


7,015 I 
N,161 
7,420 1 
8,001 I 
7,7.37 i 
7,078 ' 
7,518 I 

8,220 { 
«,050 I 
7.067 ; 

i 

7, 0.3.5 i 

j 

7,826 I 
7.168 
7,806 
6,561 i 
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This statement again brings out very clearly that early marriage ami enforced h»p. V, 
widowhood are most common among the Telugii people and least prevalent among para. 214. 
the Malaydlurn and Tamil castes. 

214. There can be no doubt that marriage before maturity and p<*rpetual 

widowhood are institutions foreign to the Dru vidian 
® races.* This is abundantly proved by the statistics for 

the hill tribes and such caste's as the Kalian, Manivan, 

Shiinan, Pallan, Paraiyan and Vellala, as well as the principal castes of Malabar. 

It seems to me probable that among the Indk of these races the marriagt' rtdation 
was originally a very loose one and that if developed into polyandry on the one 
side and into monandry with great freedom of divorce on the othei'. Polyandry 
still exists among the Todas of the Nflgiris and among some of the castes of South 
Malabar, dochin and Travancore. It was certainly the imstom in former days, 
among the western Kalians of Madura, and possibly has not even yet disappeared ; 
and traces of it among the Karaikat Velhilas of that district are mentiont'd t*y 
Mr. Nelson in his excellent Manual. In the case of Malabar it is sometimes urged 
that it was introduced by the Brahmaus, but this theory will not liear examination. 

Still, though the Brilhumn immigrants cannot have introduced it, they were not 
unwilling to take advantage of the custom and their approval of it has done much to 
preserve it from extinct iou in the Malaydlam country. The only Telugu cask* in 
which I have heard of the existence of polyandry is the Panta snb-division of the 
Kupiis. I am not prepared to say that pcilyandry was univta'sally (u even very 
(Extensively practised, for it seems probable on a firiori grounds that the nnre- 
stricted relation of the sexes would naturally develope into a connection which 1 
have described above as rtionandry with great freedom of divorce. Wc find tliostE 
free unions are common in the present day among such castes as the Badagas of 
the Nflgiris, the Ndyars and Tiyyan.s of Malabar, the Bants and Bil lavas of Canara, 
the Maravans, Kalians, Pallatis, Varindns, Shdndns, Paraiyans, Chakkiliyans of the 
Tamil country, and the Kbonds and Savaras of the northern hill tracts, besides 
many smaller castes and tribes throughout the j'residency. Either party to such a 
marriagi* is free to terminate the contract at will or for the slightest of reasons. 

Generally the reimbursement of the mamage expenses, the return of the marriage 
gift or the payment of some small fixed fee is necessary, but in some cases even this 
resti’aint on divorce does not exist. The degree of formality varies from the mere 
return or taking away of the tali, which answers to our wedding ring, to a written 
decision by a Pandidiiat or meeting of house-holders, while in the ease of some 
of the west coast castes it is doubtful if any formality at all is roquirtid. In the 
Telugu country the dissolution of tlie maiTiage tie is generally much more difficult, 
but this shows the greater influence of Brahmanical customs there rather than 
any original divergence of practice.! The Brahman marriage sy8t(jm requires that 
every girl should be married before puberty, prohibits the re-marriage of widows, 
and allows a dissolution of marriage only on the ground of the adultery of the 
wife. This system, though differing so essentially from that of the Dravidians, has 
been adopted in its entirety by many Telugu and a few other castes, and there is 
hardly a caste or tribe in which its influence has not been felt to .some exieni . 

The manner in which the innovation is introduced has often been described. 

Some member of an inferior caste becomes wealthy and he at once endeavours to 
obtain the services of BrAhman priests and to introduce their customs into his 
family. A sub-division of his caste then arises in which these customs are enforced, 
and the whole caste is in time affected to a greater or less extent. In nearly every 
considerable caste there are some sub-divisions which enforce the marriage of girls 
before puberty and prohibit the re-raarriage of widows, and these sub-divisions 
invariably hold a somewhat better position in public estimation on this account. 

It is easy to see that this encouragement must produce a steady tendency towards 


♦ In the Manual oj Administration^ p. 107, it is statorl that “the habit of the Dravidians is to marry in infancy. 
The girl at least is an infant.” I think the statistics show clearly that infant mairiage is not even now so common as 
to warrant the statement that it is the ’ habit of the Dravidians/ and it would bo difficult to prove that it eiistecl at 
all before the period of Br&hman infiaonce. 

t My information regarding Telugpi oaetes is very far from oomploto, but of the large castes the M^digasand M41as 
alone seem to allow free divorce. 
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Chap. V. the adoption of practices which are in many respects injurious to the well-being of 
para. 215. the people. And there is no movement in the contrary direction. Once a caste 
has embraced the marriage customs of the Brahmans, it never reverts to its former 
position. Tb.ere is, it is true, a party of reform which is struggling to obtain 
sanction for the rc-raarriage of virgin widows, but the prospects of any^ wide success 
attending its efforts in the near future are not bright, and even if it succeeds 
completely, as is to bo hoped, it will have removed only one, and that not the 
greatest, of the evils of infant marriage. When a girl is married before puberty, 
consummation takes place directly that event occurs, or very soon afterwards and 
the comruoncement of conjugal life at such an early age produces a high mortality 
both of infant.s and of mothers, and must have a most injurious effect on the physical 
development of the race. This is the feature in the marriage customs of th(^ 
country which most urgently requires reform. 

215. The proportional stati.stics for the five feudatory .states are given in the 
Feudatory «««» ])reliminary statements, and it will be seen that they do 

not differ appreciably from those for adjoining British 
districts. In Travancoro und Cochin, however, the proportion of widows is even 
low(ir than it is in Malabar. Travaneorc, Banganapallo and Bandur all show an 
excess of husbands over wives and thus furnish indisputable evidence that tl.o 
enumeration of females was incomplete. The tables for feudatories contain infor- 
mation regarding the civil condition for each caste, but space and time do not 
permit of my discussing them here in detail. It may, however, be stated that it is 
not the Nayars of Travancoro who have concealed the number of their wives, 
but the Briihmans, Miippillas, Izhuvans and Shdndns, besides a number of smaller 
castes. 
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IMFIEHITIES. 


Chap. VL 


n/tomnff for eoch emif the number of persons in which one is afflicted tcith each infirmity. 


Ca8t^. 

! 

1 

Inftaue. | 

1 

Doaf- 

iniite. 

Blind. 

Leper. 

Catte. 

Insane . 

Ooaf- 

mute. 

1 

Blind. 1 

i 

Leper. 

1 

AKaiuaduiyau 

( 

8»24(> I 

i 

1 

1,095 

878 

4,181 

Kamsala 

2,887 

1,022 ! 

1 

1 

1,089 

3,184 

Ambalnkkiran 

6,982 

1,022 

783 

3,043 

Ambattan 

0,434 

938 j 

948 

8,676 

fCfillati 

8,610 

1,331 

1,108 

2,696 

Mangala 

4,023 

894 

1,006 

1 

2,184 

KHbiatriyi 1 

6,960 

1,087 

1,649 

4,646 

KoUan 

1,143 

1 

967 

1 

314 1 

3,598 

1 

iMaravau 1 

6,289 

1,741 

969 

3,961 

Asiri 

2,031 

8,123 j 

660 i 

1 

1,081 

1 

Niyar , 

3,300 

5,394 

686 [ 

2,410 

D4v4ngfa 

2,902 

1,435 

964 j 

2,619 

Hajn or Haiu I 

4,657 

814 , 

1,590 

1,847 

Dombo i 

6.75() 

3,094 1 

1,647 j 

4,641 

j N'olatna 

5,024 

926 ' 

1,193 

4,339 

Kaikdlan .. 

6,787 

1,179 I 

980 i 

2,461 

iiada^a . | 

4,230 

800 ' 

1,669 

1,288 

Pino 

0,580 

687 

980 : 

2,094 

1 

Banta . ■ ! 


2,260 

805 ’ 

834 

Silp ... j 

3,262 

969 

1,039 

3,610 

1 

Ganda : 

7,241 

1,358 j 

1,1,36 

1,584 

Tsikala 

4,136 j 

1,115 

1,034 

2,263 

Kilin^i 1 

4,78;t 

1,270 ’ 

090 

1,661 

Yannin 

7,705 i 

1,120 1 

897 ' 

3,217 

Kainuia ... 1 

6,077 

1,185 ; 

005 

5.318 

Dddiikuiu or Pin- | 
jari. 1 

6,710 ' 

1 

1,142 

• 

1,286 

7, .342 

1 K4pu or Koddi i 

4,413 

1,062 ; 

071 

3,048 

Golla ... . ! 

4,395 1 

on ' 

900 

4,347 

! Odia . 1 

6,432 1 

1,452 

010 

1,385 

Idiiiyan . . 

0,474 

1,010 

8U ' 

2,143 

1 Tolaffit ) 

4,108 1 

l,0(J4 j 

903 

2, (‘*41 

Kunmiban 

0,109 

1 ,507 

on 

7.304 

; Vollila . j 

(;,257 ; 

1,231 : 

1,022 

3,726 

nu . ; 

5,927 

1,721 

07o 

1,721 

Chorumaii or Pulii- 1 

0,98-t i 

7,383 1 

644 

1,148 

V6niyan ... j 

3,805 

1,260 

697 ' 

1,876 ! 

j 

yaii 


, 





riolcyii .. i 

I0,:i72 j 

1,729 i 

803 

818 

Knmtnara or Kum- . 
bar a. > 

5,513 

1,353 

1 ,005 

2,157 1 

1 

Mila. 1 

5.181 ' 

l,0‘10 1 

i.i(» 

2,609 

KuBiivan 

5,181 

1,003 

840 

3,768 j 

1 Pallau ; 

7,206 

1,409 1 

1,008 

4,023 

1 

Uppnra 

3,453 

1,104 

072 

6,891 

1 PalU or Vatiniyan. 1 

7.574 

1,267 

1,104 

2,393 

Bauri 

1.5,!t;i7 

2,079 

003 

1 

1,202 ' 

1 Paraiyao 

ft,, 510 ! 

1,808 1 

1,110 

3.183 

lldyn 

7,612 

1,535 


3,225 ' 

: Khoiid j 

7,257 1 

1,932 

1,355 

1,850 

Kevuto ... 1 

5, '028 

088 

823 

1,070 

! Kuiidadora ' 

i 1 

7,869 i 

1 

1,030 

1,080 

1,307 

1 

M og6r 1 

7,702 

2,218 

580. ^ 

1,478 

Malaiyalaii 

11,771 1 

j 

1,345 

1,082 

5,231 

PhIIo .. ! 

4,338 

1 ,204 

043 

3,828 

1 Savaru 

9,694 i 

2,337 

1,507 

1,371 

Sombadavan 

4,708 

! 729 

1,120. 

2,466 

! Ykniih 

4,722 i 

1,104 1 

1,734 

3,541 

Hillava 

5,230 

1,008 

062 ' 

045 

j 

1 




Gaiuulla 

( 

3,3001 

1 1,'192 

1,U37 ' 

5,;>19 

1 Hrihiaans 



1 

1 

Idigii 1 

3,428 

: 1,442 

00.1 

1,377 

1 llolliU 

9,494 ! 

1 

1,800 

1,151 

1,899 

Tahnvun ... j 

5,272 

I 5,774 

607 

; 8,()Oo 

1 Niy6>^i 

2,34K ; 

1,208 

772 

5,518 

Bhinkii | 

1 6,745 

1 1,718 

1 1,116 

; 6,081 

! R^muvaia 

i 2,-4(.>6 1 

4,210 

1,295 

2,501 

Solid i 

5,H(>7 

1 1,030 

1,244 

3,484 

i Sri Voishiiava 

6,342 ! 

yc.a 

56(» 

2,306 

'riyyaii 

2,300 

! 4,073 

923 

2,40)3 

, (iiK’liidiugToTj- 

1 ^alai and Yada- 


i 

1 



Chakkiliyan 

11,994 

1,378 

' 1,076 

; 6,412 

1 Kulai) 


1 



Madiga 

5,218 

j 1,413 

: 1,140 

3,028 

< Vadaina 

2,397 

1,376 

681 

3,668 

Dandatii 

12,530 

; 1,035 

904 

1,393 

1 

I Vnidiki .. 

2,421 

086 

640 

4,(X)7 

Kkari 

4,070 

1 006 

1,383 


1 All Brihmauw 

2,607 

1,150 

603 

2,901 

Mnirirha ... 

3,083 

[ 1.376 

013 

2,239 

1 Janfj^am 

4,366 

1,039 

882 

2,359 

Muttiriyan 

0,880 

1,012 

1,042 

1,720 

1 S&t(nii 

1,551 

8,143 

724 

3,010 

Oddo 

0,113 

j 1,386 

1,821 

7,054 

1 Kanakkan . 

2,871 

788 

788 

1,489 

Korava or Y erukala. 

6,506 

1,421 

054 

4,000 

Karnain 

3,186 

1,40)4 

1,041 

6,019 

B^dar or Vidan 

5,574 1 2,430 

1,788 

2,501 

Balija 

3,900 

1,122 

902 

3,134 

Valaiyan ... 

8,030 

! 1,232 

l.LBl 

0,080 

Chotti 

3,710 

1,067 

739 

3,266 

k ndi 

7,400 

1,120 

084 

0,895 

Kavarai 

7,680 

1.867 

1,420 

4,970 

Ddaari 

7,015 

1,131 

7(H 

3,100 

1 Kdmati 

3,128 

1,043 

m 

2,593 

Patfcin 

1,304 

1,804 

1,001 

3,280 

Labbai 

3,026 

1,048 

872 

8.079 

Saiynd 

2,982 

1,283 

1,002 

3,246. 1 

M&ppilla 

2.248 

4,354 

866 

2,040 

Bheik 

3,289 

1,889 

1,132 

2,724 1 

Yadn^^n .. 

6,400 

1,222 

1,040 

9,044 

Eurasian 

410 

3,330 

2,220 

869 1 

Taitin 

2,017 

1,035 

748 

2,907 

Native Christian ... 

3,730 

1,354 

917 

2,222 

Kamm&la 

4,055 

1.069 

968 

2,704 

Liiigiyat 

3,431 

1,334 

024 

7,890 j 
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CHAPTER VI. 


INFIRMITIES. 


(TABLES XII TO XV and XII-A to XV-A.) 


216. The infirmities regarding which it was attcmptofi to obtain information Chap. VI, 
. at the census are insanity including idiocy, congenital para. 216, 

ntoryremu deilf-mutism, blindness and lepro.sy. Statistics for 

these infirmities were compiled in 1881 and 1871, but in the latter year the statis- 
tics were not only not confined to congenital deaf-mutism but also included those 
who were dumb only and those who were deaf only as well as those who were both 
deaf and dumb from birth. 


217. .It is not, I believe, contended that the returns of these infirmities are 

Aecuraey of th. return.. complete in any country, and in an Indian province the 

omission is probably greater than in the case of a more 
educated population. The abstraction, too, of the entries in the infirmity column 
of the schedule was not subjected to a complete and independent check as in the 
case of most of the other particulars, for- though infirmities were abstracted first in 
conjunction with age and secondly in combination with caste the two processes 
were performed by the same clerk. A considerable proportion of the entries were, 
it is true, abstracted a second time by a different man, but notwithstanding this 
check, I fear that there- is a larger amount of eiror than in the case of the other 
particulars. The mistakes made, however, were chiefly those of misplacement and 
over a largo area these would tend to balance one another, though the affliction of 
most frequent occurrence would gain somewhat on the whole. 


Insanity. 

218. In 1871 idiocy was distingifished from madness, but in 1881 and 1891 
Idiocy and madu.,,. Separation of the two kinds of insanity was not 

attempted. I do not think that the returns would be 
appreciably affected by this change, for the words for an insane person in the verna- 
culars of Southern India are equally applicable to those suffering from idiocy and 
those afflicted with the more acute form of mental disease. 


219. The total number of insane persons is 7,687, or 1 in every 4,635 of the 

population. If the Feudatories be included, the total 
VnmberofiaiucpcnoiM. ^ . - o no4 i - a i7Aft 

number of insane is 8,364, or 1 m every 4,702 persons. 

The extent to which insanity prevails in each district is shown in the following 

table : — 
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INSAHITT. 


Statement s/wtving the numlter o/iunane pemom in each Diatrict and State. 


Number of p«*rHonB of unsound mind. I xt l . 

, Number in 

- I 10 , 000 . 


Dintrict or Htate. 


1691 . 



1881. 



1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

1891 . 

188]. 

t 

(iftnjam | 

V^iza^apatam 

(jodavari ... 

240 

1G8 

72 

425 

370 

155 

1 ' 6 X 

2-83 

601 

4 S 6 

339 

263 

262 

222 

828 

875 

473 

465 

355 

410 

309 

2*49 

4-62 

4-91 

Kintna • | 

639 


250 

1,081 

576 

506 

2*90 

0*08 

Nolloro ... • 1 

357 , 

204 

153 

620 

372 • 

257 

2-44 

5*16 

Ouddapah ...! 

Kurnool 

298 

165 

128 

405 

282 

213 

2*80 

4*42 

96 

50 

40 

230 

110 

111 

117 

3*30 

Bullary 

203 

127 

76 

234 

148 

80 

2‘26 

3*22 

Auantapur 

142 

85 

57 

170 

101 

78 

2*00 

2*98 

Madras 

508 

868 

1-40 

4{K> 

358 

' 143 

11*23 

12*22 

('hiiHflupui 

200 

112 

88 

218 

121 

07 

1*76 

2-22 

North Aruot. 

886 

211 

175 

480 

277 

212 

1-77 

2*00 

Salum 

260 

156 

104 

305 

100 

166 

1*32 

2’28 

Coimbatoro 

207 

102 

105 

248 

140 

108 

1*03 

1*50 

NdUfiris 

19 

11 

8 

20 

10 

10 

1*90 

2*20 

S«mth Arcot . . 

882 

176 

1.50* 

423 

226 

108 

1*64 

233 

Taryoru 

Triohiuopoly 

357 

208 

140 

405 

292 

208 

1*60 

2*32 

228 

105 

118 

205 

150 

115 

1*62 

2*18 

Madura 

441 1 

255 

186 

473 

271 

202 

1-69 

2*18 

Tinnevelly 

821 1 

205 

iir» 

5<18 

300 

248 

1*68 

3-22 

Malabar . . 

1,066 1 


467 

703 

375 

328 

4*02 

2*97 

8out.li Caiiara 

229 

! 144 

85 

300 

185 

124 

2*17 

3*22 

Totai. . . 

7,506 

1 4,348 

3,167 

10,028 

6,703 

4,326 

2*19 

336 

1 Gan jam ., 

A^funuy. \ Viiatfapatarn 
( Godivari 

61 

1 41 

20 

’ 28 

16 

12 

1’96 

1*14 

89 

1 57 

32 




1*04 

... 

82 

i 

15 

i 



262 


Total, Aokncy Tka(Th 

182 

116 

67 

' 28 

16 

12 

1*41 

0*29 

Total, British Territory . 

I 7,687 

4,463 

3,224 

; 10,066 

6,719 

4,887 

1 2*16 

326 

Travanoorti ... 

894 

! 240 

U5 




1*64 


Gonhin 

213 

U 7 

' 00 

103 



1 295 

1-72 

Pudukdta 

61 

I ;jo 

1 

' 54 

31 

23 

1 163 

1*70 

Baii{j:aiiapallu 

6 

1 5 

1 1 

12 

0 

3 

1*69 

31H) 

Sandur 

8 

1 

.L.. 

4 

2 

2 

2*63 

3*80 

Total, Feudatories 

677 

402 

t 

1 276 

1 

• 


1 

1*88 



Insanity would appear to b(( most common in Madras, Malabar and Vizaga- 
putam, but in each of these districts, and in them alone, there is a hmatic asylum, 
the inmates of which raise the proportions considerably. Taking the large divisions 
of the population, insanity is less prevalent among the Tamils and Uriyas than 
among the other sections of the people, and this was also the case in 1881. In 
both years Coimbatore had the smallest proportion of insanes, for the figui’es for 
the Agency tracts in 1881 cannot be accej)ted as trustworthy. 


Detmie of iuonity. 


220. It is satisfactory to find that flhere has been a steady diminution of 

insanity during the last twenty years, and the number 
in 1891 was only 55 per cent, of that for 1871. In the 
latter year there were 455 persons of 
unsound mind in every million of the 
population ; in 1881 the proportion had 
fallen to 326, and in the next ten years 
there was a further decline to 216 in a 
million. This decline is found in every 
district, except Malabar and the Agency 
tracts. The figures for the former are 
affected by the existence of the Lunatic Asylum at Calicut, while the apparent 
increase in insanity in the latter is most probably due to better enumeration. 
The decrease was great in Goddvari, Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah and Kumool, as 
also in the Banganapalle State. In Cochin there has been an increase, while no 
comparison is possible for Travanoore, as infirmities were not tabulated in 1881. 


Tear. 

Number of insane persons. 

Number 
in a 
million. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1871 

14,017 

7,670 

0,438 

455 

1881 

10,050 

6,719 

4,837 

326 

1691 

7,667 

4,468 

8,824 

816 

t 
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221. The marginal table shows the extent of insanity in other parts of India Chap. VI. 

and in some countries of Knropo. In 2^* 

Compariion with other eanotriai. Mysore and the Central Provinces the 

degree of insanity is about the same as in 
Madras ; in the North-West Provinces 
it is mucli less, and in the other pro- 
vinces it is much more. In every Kuro- 
pean country, and in the United States 
of America the proportion is consider- 
ably higher than in Indi.a, but how far 
this excess is due to more complete enu- 
meration it is impossible to say. Owing 
to this unc(?rtaiiity as to the varying 
degrees of inaccuracy in the returns, 
conipari.sons of this kind are not of 
much value, but the rate of error iu 
the Inilian statistics is probably much 
the same throughout, and the favourable 
position which Madras occupies may, 

1 think, be accepted as correct, and 
1 .also think that it may be taken that 
insanity is iu reality decidedly less common in Madras than iu European countries. 

222. The marginal statement shows the })revalence of insanity at each age 

DUtribution by ag#. *1“* age-distributiou of tile 

_ __ insane. Mental disease is apparently 

' XiimlMM’ of insHno Number at t'acli 

I inaloH and fi'niuK's .iij(‘-|H*riod luiioiijLf 

j in lO.tMH) of oacli Hox lO.OOJ in'jant' pt‘r- 

etnth BOX. 

iFcmalos. 

177 
4a) 

840 
074 
911 
1,950 
008 
1,220 
604 
800 
296 
840 

10,000 

be assumed that a great majority of 
the insane persons under 20 are idiots, as distinguished from lunatics, and 
the true proportion of idiots at the 0 — 4 period cannot he less than that of all 
the insane between the ages of 5 and 20. Applying this proportion to the first 
period the total number of idiots under 6 becomes 672 instead of 106, and 
the number of insane at all ages is tlius raised to 8,253 or 1 in every 4,317 
persons. 

For idiots alone the proportions should decline as the ago advances. Lunacy, 
on the other hand, is very uncommon before the period of adult age is reached, and 
this affects the proportions at adult ages for insanes as a whole. The age distri- 
bution differs from that of the insane in England and Wales, where the proportion 
at each age increases with the age. In Madras the maximum is re.achod at the 
30 — 34 period. In 1881 decennial periods were adopted from age 20 upwards, but 
the distribution was of the same character as in 1891, the age-period with the 
maximum number being 30 — 39, 


Age. 

Ill/ cnn'.ii tij 


sons oi 


Mules. 

FiMnaloH. 

Males. 

0— 4 

0-10 

0*21 

110 

5— 0 

078 

0-6 1 

420 

10 14 

1*42 

V90 

604 

15 10 

2*90 

109 

747 

20 24 

3-97 

1-80 

1,087 

25 20 

9 78 

1-89 

1,210 

90 34 

4'67 

2-74 

1,520 

95-9!) 

4-61 

9'23 

1 1,071 

40—44 

4-20 

9-94 

1 1,120 

45-40 

9*88 

3-50 

567 

50- 54 

3 70 

915 

695 

55 50 

978 

2-71 

269 

60 and over. 

311 

2-48 

62!) 

Total ... 

8*58 

1*79 

10,000 


I 


very muen it'ss common in the earlier 
than in the later yeai's of life, but not 
a little of the difference must be ascribed 
to the rcluctonco of parents to acknow- 
ledge the p.iinful fact that a child is an 
idiot so long as there is any ground, 
however slight, for hope to the contrary. 
Omissions of congenital idiots on this 
account are common in every country, 
and in England and Wales an interest- 
ing test of the census stati-stics of 1881 
showed that the nnder-statemont was 
fully 30 per cent, of the number re- 
turned. A similar test is not possible 
in tins country, but an estimate of the 
minimum number of omissions at the 
first 5 years of life is feasible. It may 



Number of insanes in 
10,000 of the population. 

Province or country. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Kadru 

S16 

2'SS 

1 79 

,\Asani 

5*52 

6*16 

4*84 

Bengul (1881) 

444 

5;n 

9 57 

Itoiubav (1881) 

471 

6’(,)5 

3 20 

Burma 

8-01 

0*76 

8 26 

(Central Provinot''^ (1881) ' 

North- West Provinces and 

2 10 

2*84 

1 69 

Oudh 

111) 

1*58 

0*77 

Punjab ... ... . . , 

902 

976 

2 16 

Mysore 

2-20 1 

2 •59 1 

1*87 

England and Wales ... . 

92 59 ' 

91-48 I 

99 59 

.Sinifland ... ; 


98 1 

90 

Ireland ' 


98 

94 

Italy 

... 

8 1 

t) 

Austria ... ... ... i 


22 1 

I!) 

Hungary ... j 


! 

18 

lTnib‘d States of .Vmerica. 


95 

1 

92 

1 


40 
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DKAF-MI'TES. 


223 Of the total number of 7,687 persons returned as insane, 4.468 

Tuales and 3,224 females. In 


Proportion of the sexes. 

Ntimher of to J.UOO Males among the triftnne. 


I’rovinco 


Madras 

AHHam 

Bonsai (18KI) 

Bombay (1881) 

Burma 

(loiiirul JVovinoos (1881) 

M yHoro 

1‘unjal) 

North-Wost VroviiKios 



Prevalence of insanity in different 
castes. 


were 

other words, there were 722 females of 
unsound mind to every 1,000 males 
similarly afflicted, or out of every million 
males 258 were insane, while out of the 
same number of females only 179 were 
returned as suffering from this infirmity. 
In 1881 the ratio was 758 to 1,000. 
Every Indian province and the majority 
of other countries show a higher degree 
of insanity among males than among 
females, the only exceptions that 1 am 
aware of being England and Wales and 
Scotland. This preponderance of males 
among persons of unsound mind is found in every district, except Coimbatore and 
Triehinopoly. 

224. The statement prefixed to this chapter shows the number of persons in 

w'hicli one is insane for every caste containing over 
100,000 members, and for certain other typical castes. 
The absolute figures will bn found in Table XII-A. It 

appears from these statistics that insanity is far more prevalent among Eurasians 
than among any other class. The proportion is 1 insane person in every 410. 
For England and Wales the proportion is I in every 307, and it is significant that 
the section of tl\o population of Madras which shows the greatest liability to 
insanity is that which has an admixture of European blood. I have no information 
regarding the prevalence of insanity among Eurasians for any other province or 
State of India cxce])t Mysore, and tliero the proportion is 1 in 300, 

1 give in the margin those castes for which the proportion is 1 insane person in 
„ , , „ , . , , , less than 3,000. The total number of 

those castes is and lour ot them — 
Kollan, Asari, Mii[>pilla and Tiyyan — are 
essentially West Coast castes. Three of 
these four are castes in which polyandry 
is believed to be practised to some 
extent. The list also includes throe of 
the principal sub-divisions of Muham- 
madans, viz., the Mappillas, Pathans and 
Kaiyads. For the other two principal 
Musalman tribes — the Hheiks and 
Labbais — the proportions are J in 3,289 
and 1 in 3,026 : among Musalman s, as 
a whole, the relative number of insane 
persons is considerably higher than it is 
for the whole population. The same feature was noticed in 1881, but to what 
peculiarities of Mihsalraans — whether race or habits of life — this must be ascribed, 
J leave medical experts to determine. 

Turning now to an examination of the other oxtrerao we find that the Bants 
have not returned any insane persons. The Bauris and Dauddsis, two Uriya 
castes, show the next greatest freedom from insanity, and then the Chakkiliyans, 
Malaiyiilans and Holeyas. it is also comparatively rare among other hill tribes 
and depressed classes, such as the Khonds, Savaras and Kondadoras and the Parai- 
yaus, Pallans and Pallis. 

Deaf-mutes- 

225. The instructions to enumerators regarding deaf-mutism were to enter 

Beaf-nwtM, those Only who were both deaf and dumb provided they 

were thus afflicted from birth. In the majority of 
cases the entry is either deaf and dumb or simply dumb, the latter being more 


Castt*. 

'Number. 1 

Kuraaiau 

410 

Kollan 

1,113 

l*atln!in ... ,, 

1,304 

Hai4iii ... ... ... ... 


Asari 

2,031 

Mappilla 

2,248 

Tiyyan ... ... 

2,300 

Brahman ... ... ... 

2,007 

TuttAn 

2,017 

Kanakkan ... 

2,871 

Kampala 

2,887 

1)6van^a 

2,m)2 

Saiyad 

2,082 
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general, but in a small proportion the word deaf alone is entered. All three ex- 
pressions have, however, been treated as referring to the same thing, for a person 
who is deaf from birth is not likely to be capable of speech, while one who is diunl) 
from birth is generally also deaf. The age statistics show that people who have 
become deaf only from old age have not been returned to any great exk'nt as 
deaf-mutes. 

The total number of deaf-mutes is 2(5,983 or 1 in every 1,320 of the popu- 
lation. Including the Feudatory States the number is 28,5].0 or 1 in every 1,378 
persons. The distribution of doaf-mutisin over the various districts of the presi- 
dency is shown by the following statement : — 


Sfalcinent hIioiHihj t/ic mmlur of ih-nf-mHifu in enrh ItMriei uinl 8M('. 


DiHtrict or State. 


Number of 

1891. 

deaf-uiuO'H. 

IHHl. 

- 

Number in 
10,C)U0. 



Total. 

M ales. 

Ft'malcH. 

ToUib 

Mules. 

Females. 

1691. 

1881. 

, 1 

frail jura 

1 

1,479 

8.VJ 

020 

1,1)12 

683 

420 

980 

0*73 



1,982 

1,0110 

022 ; 

1 ,005 

872 

*73.3 

1020 

8*00 

(Jodavtiri 


1,226 

(574. 

552 1 

1,653 

80(1 

087 

6*28 

8*72 1 

Kistiia 


1,486 

820 

(*>50 1 

018 

511 

4t>7 

800 

5*0.3 1 

NhILto 

... 

1,607 

044 

003 ' 

1,310 

7or. 

014 

10‘98 

10-81 1 

Curldupuh 


1,302 

770 

f>2f> 

1,040 

581 

4.50 

1094 

0*28 

Kuriioiil 


844 

2l)K 

i:io 

401 

278 

213 

4‘21 

7 24 

Hcllary 


693 

* 661 

30S 

205 

410 

2k> 

203 

770 

0*18 

Anant^ipur .. 



400 

258 

403 

250 

207 

9>88 

7*72 

MadruH 


290 

JKl 

100 

132 

75 

57 

641 

3*25 



1,236 

740 

400 

023 

347 

270 

1087 

0 35 

North Aroot 


2,163 

1.250 

013 

481 

281 

200 

9*92 

206 

Snlom 


1,308 

715 

503 

000 

.340 

3t4 

6'66 

4*31 

(hdiubatoro ,, 


1,210 

083 

.527 

025 

340 

270 

604 

377 

Ni'lFiris 


67 

37 

30 

.30 

10 

17 

671 

3*95 

SouMi Arcot .. 


1,768 

1,(M)3 

705 

GOO 

.341 

205 

817 

3*34 

Tinijoro 


1,947 

1,003 

K.-Vt 

1,220 

054 

572 

8*74 

5*75 

Tricliinopoly 


1 1,231 

050 

.572 

058 

341 

317 

8*97 

5*42 

Madura 


2,124 

1,140 

OHV 

1,110 

0(K) 

510 

8*14 

5*15 

TinriovHly .. 


1,225 

080 

545 

824 

4i>8 

300 

6*39 

4*85 

Malabar 


491 

27H 

213 

324 

179 

145 

185 

1*37 

1 South Caiiarii 


602 

31.5 

247 

251 

132 

122 

632 

2*05 


Total ... 

26,401 

14,926 

11,476 

16,445 

9,020 

7,426 

7*69 

6*60 

( 

' (ran jam 

226 

1.31) 

80 




7*82 


Agency ... | 

1 Vi/.agiipatam 

306 

187 

118 

1 

’ 1 

... 

8*66 

0*01 

, (iodavari 

62 

20 

20 




4*09 

... 

Tot.vl, Auency Thacts ... 

682 

349 

238 

1 

1 

... 

4*60 

0*01 

Total, British Territory 

26,983 

15,274 

11,709 

16,446 

9,021 

7,426 

767 

688 


’"Travancoro ... 

746 

435 

310 

... 



2*91 



Coi’.hiu 

397 

240 

157 

235 


... 

6*49 

3*91 

FondatorioB. • 

Pudukuta 

881 

187 

104 

221 

11.3 

108 

10*21 

7*31 


Banganapallo 

26 

10 

15 

32 

21 

11 

7*04 

10*41 

l^Sanddr 

9 

3 

6 

1 

1 


7*90 

0*05 


Total, Feudatories ... 

1,667 

1 876 

888 

... 

1 

1 


4*21 

... 


The district which shows the greatest prevalence of deaf-mutism is Nellore and 
it held this position in 1881 also ; Malabar too is again at the bottom of the list, and 
in the case of these two districts the change in the proportions is very slight. As 
regards the geographical distribution of the infirmity no general deduction can be 
made as to its greater prevalence in any particular kind of locality. In England 
and Wales it is found to be most common in mountainous tracts, but in Madras this 
certainly is not the case. Like insanity it is, on the whole, more common in the 
Telugu country than in the Tamil, and unlike insanity it is of least frequent 
occurrence on the West Coast. 


226. Deaf-mutism 

XnoreMe of doof-mutiim. 


alone of the infirmities dealt with shows an increase 
since 1881, and the increase is very considerable. 
Mr. McI ver, however, was of opinion that the statistics 
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for 1881 were defective. In the marginal table the number at each of the three 

enumerations 18 given, but the hgures for 
1871 relate to persons who were merely 
deaf from old ago or other cause as well 
as to congenital deaf-mutes. The in- 
crease is found in every district, except 
Goddvari and Kurnool, and the Native 
State of Banganapalle. In I’ravancoro 
statistics of inhrmities were not pre- 
pared in 1881, and the low proportion 
of deaf-mutes in 1891 is in accordance with the fact that this infirmity is less 
common on the West Coast than elsewhere. 



Number of deaf-mutoK. 

Number 

Year. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

in a 
million. 

1871 


21,373 


I 

1881 

1 

H,021 

16,274 

7.426 


1891 ... 

1 26,988 

1 . 

11,700 

767 


Comparison with other countries. 


Provim*** or (-ountry. 


Madras 

I AHuuin 
j (I8H1) 

j Bombay (1881) .. 

I Burma 

1 Central Provincos (1881). 

1 North- Went ProvincoM 

and Oudh 
I Punjab ... 
j My Horn 

Kng'larid and Walos (cor- 
rccl-od). 

Scotland ... 

j Ireland 

I Italy 

; AuHtria ... 

I Hun^ifary 

I U niUnl StatttH of A rncritru 


Number of deaf-mutes in 
1(1,01X> of tlie population. 


Total. 

Mules. 

Females. 

7-67 



867 

6*60 

8-55 

952 

7*52 

12*17 

15 47 

9 50 

7-21 

8*42 

691 

5*OG 

5*5:1 

4G9 

5 81 

GGl 

6*00 

7*01 

873 

51G 

9*70 

11 49 

7*G1 

7*01 

7-80 

1 G*22 

5 7:i 

G3G 

j 6*12 


3 

j 

i 2 


8 

1 7 


H 



15 

1 11 


14 

i 12 


7 

G 


227. The proportion of deaf-mutes 
is higher in Bengal, Assam and the 
Punjab than it is in Madras ; in Bom- 
bay, the North-Wost Provinces and 
Mysore it is somewhat lower; while in 
Burma and the Central Provinces it is 
decidedly lower. 1 1 is also less pi evalent 
in those European countries ‘for wdiich 
inform.ation is available, except Austria 
and Hungary. One of the causes com- 
monly assigned for deaf-mntism is the 
consanguinify of the parents, and this is 
probably niucli more common in Miidras 
than in Eni’ojjean countries. 


228. The ago statistics show that as in the case of the insane the proportion 

of deaf-mutes is lowest at the first age- 
period, though, unless this infirmity is 
rapidly diminishing, it ought then to 
be the highest. The reason for this 
defect in the return at the early ages 
is the reluctance of parents to admit 
that a child is deaf and duml) — a natural 
feeling which has already been noticed 
in the case of idiocy. The uncertainty 
as regards the existence of dcaf-mutism 
would, how'ever, bo dispelled sooner than 
that as regards idiocy, and w'c, therefore, 
find a great difference between the pro- 
portions at 0 — 4 and 5 — 9. The maxi- 
mum percentage is reached at 20 — 24. 
In 1881 the maximum was at 10 — 14, so 
that the two sets of statistics correspond 
in this respect, and they indicate that 
deaf-mutism is in reality diminishing. 
The statement showing the distribu- 
tion of 10,000 deaf-mutes according to 
age brings out even more clearly the defect in the returns for children under 5 ; 
otherwise the distribution is much as we should expect to find it. If we assume 
that the proportion at 0—4 is the same as that at 6—14, and it is probably 
higher, the number of deaf-mutes at 0—4 becomes 4,809 in.stead of 1,262, and the 
total number at all ages is thus raised to 30,630 or 1 in cverv 1,107 instead of 
1 in every 1,320. 


Distribution by age. 


1 

! 

Age. 

Number of 
males HIM 
in 10, (KM 
sex-ateueb 

Mules. 

deaf-mute 

1 females 
of each 
ige*period. 

Females.* 

Number 
H^e-perit 
UMKH) d 
persons 
ae 

Mules. 

at eocdi 
>d wnionj' 
‘uf-mutc* 
of eaeb 

X. 

PemaloB. 

0- 4 

2G3 

2 13 

447 

4ih; 

6 9 

9*82 

7*78 

1,5G8 

1,G02 

10 14 

10*73 

8 IG 

1,333 

1,152 

15 19 

12*08 

9*G7 

1,148 

1,159 

20 24 

12*59 

8*55 

1,184 

1,272 

25- 29 

9*70 

G*7ri 

914 

894 

30 34 

9*35 

6*47 

888 

87G 

35 39 

7 G3 

5*55 

618 

429 

40 44 

8*22 

6*84 

G32 

692 

45-49 

G*70 

5*G7 

281 

2G4 

60 54 

7*50 

G-34 

8G8 

44G 

65 -59 

8 10 

6*41 

1G5 

180 

6o and over.. 

9*36 

7*34 

654 

688 

Total ... 

8*67 

6*60 

10,000 

10,000 
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229. Deaf-mutism is more common among males than among tho other sex, 

the proportion being 867 in a million 
for males and 650 in a million for 
females, or for every 1,000 male deaf- 
mutes there are only 767 females so 
afflicted. This relation of the sexes is 
found in all provinces of India, and in 
all other countries, for which I have 
statistics, and it is “ in accordance with 
the fact that congenital defects are, as 
a rule, much more common among males 
than among females.” * 

230. Among the castes given in tho margin, the proportion of deaf-mutes is 1 

in less than 1,000. The first and fourth 
castes are dwellers in mountainous dis- 
tricts, but it would not be safe to assume 
that there is any relation betw<*en this 
fact and the great prevalence of tho 
infirmity among them, for among the 
Savaras there is only 1 deaf-mute in 
2,337 persons, and the proportion is also 
low among the Dombos, Khonds apd 
Kondadoras, wdiile ft)r all the hill and 
forest tribes together (Group A — 4) tho 
proportion is 1 in every 2,006. Nor 
does the malady seem to be most common 

among the agricultural section of the population, for among the eleven castes which 
show the highest proportions two are barber castes, one blacksmith, one (or 
including Pdnos, two) weaver, and one is a caste of fishermen. Only throe are 
pure agricultural castes, but Qollas and Cleans are no doubt largely engaged in 
agriculture. It is not possible to estimate the different degrees of prevalence of 
consanguineous marriages, so no attempt can be made to gauge tho effect of this 
alleged cause of deaf-mutism. 


ProTtlenoe of deaf-mutiixn among different oaetee. 


Caste. 

1 doaf<mute in 

P4no 

687 

Suinbadavau ... 

729 

Kanakkan 

788 

Bodaga 

800 

K&zti 

8U 

Mangula 

894 

(Jolla 

911 

Volauia 

926 

Atiibattan 

988 

Kollau 


Sale 

rtoo 

l^PVUtfJ 

988 

Ekari 

996 


Proportion of tho Besoa. 


Kumher of Ptnnales to l,UU0 MaleA among Ikaf*mute$. 


Province. 

Number, 

XadTM 

787 

Aumm 

745 

Bonjfal (1881) 

620 

Bombay (1881) 

658 

Burma 

816 

Central Provinces (1881) 

742 

Mysore 

789 

Punjab 

566 

North-West Provinces 

550 


The Blind. 

231. The return of blind persons is almost certainly much more complete 
The those for the other infirmities, as there is little 

difficulty in determining whether an individual is blind 
or not, and there is not tho same reluctance in admitting the existence of the 
infirmity. A few one-eyed persons may have been returned as blind, but the 
instructions on this point were very clear, and the over-statement owing to this 
cause must bo infinitesimal. 

The total number of blind persons is 36,424, or including the Feudatory States 
38,733. For British territory there was 1 blind person in every 978 inhabitants 
and for the whole presidency, including Native States, 1 in every 1,015. 

The annexed statement shows the geographical distribution of the blind. The 
highest proportion is found in Anantapur, a dry district with a large percentage 
of sunshine and glare. In Bellary and Cuddapah, with somewhat similar climatic 
conditions the percentage is also high, but the two West Coast districts, Malabar and 
South Canara, with an annual rainfall of over 100 inches, and a largo percentage of 
cloudy sky, have proportions of blind which are lower only than those of Anantapur ; 
and the Cochin State also holds a high position in the list. It is true that in 
Travancore the ratio of the blind to the total population is lower than anywhere 
else in the presidency, but the difference between this ratio and those for Malabar 


* Report on Dio Census of England and Wales, p« 


41 
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tap. VI. and Cochin is so great that I fear the enumeration must have been defective. Nor 
ra.S32. do wo find that blindness is more common in flat districts than in hilly ones, for 
though the Ntlgiri district has nearly the lowest proportion, Tanjore and Chin- 
gleinit also show very low proportions, while iu the hilly districts of Malabar 
and South Canara the' infirmity is, as has already been stated, more prevalent than 
in any district except Anuntapur : — • 

Stahment n/wimnj ihe number of ike blind in each DustriH and State. 


District or State. 

Number of blind persons. 

Number in 10,000. 

1891. 

1881. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1891. 

1881. 

Gan jam 

1,804 

87fi 

928 

1,890 

910 

980 

1186 

I2'67 

Vii'UKaputam 

1,818 

799 

1,019 

2,063 

882 

1,181 

9*86 

11-52 

(rndilvari 

1,861 

919 

042 

3,059 

1,3U3 

1,666 

9*64 

17-18 

iCiNtna ... 

1,847 

983 

864 

3,165 

1,563 

1,002 

996 

20-44 

Nollon* ,,, 

1,647 

776 

771 

2,076 

964 

1,112 

10-67 

17-01 

Cudrlapah 

1,633 

773 

760 

1,720 

852 

808 

12-05 

15-34 

Kitvnooi 

708 

350 

353 

1,136 

578 

659 

8-60 

16-7.S 

Dellary 

1,010 

651 

459 

1,164 

575 

67y 

11-22 

15-89 

^naiitnpur ... ... 

1,020 

639 

481 

1,113 

521 

692 

14-40 

18-55 

MadruH 

430 

240 

ItK) 

001 

456 

445 

9-50 

22-20 

Chinj,?lnput .. 

963 

495 

468 

1,652 

7K9 

803 

8-47 

16-83 

North Arcot ... 

2,201 

1,106 

1,0115 

2,906 

1,407 

1,589 

10-09 

16-48 

Halcm 

1,487 

650 

837 

2,t>70 

1,148 

1,522 

7-68 

16-69 

Goiinhatore ... *.« 

1,862 

7G9 

i,oas 

2,963 

1,190 

1,787 

9-24 

17-87 

NilgirU 

61 

34 

27 

06 

40 

26 

6-11 

7-26 

South Aroot 

2,183 

1,068 

1,115 

3,131 

1,444 

1,687 

10-09 

17-25 

Tanjoj’O 

1,807 

842 

9(>6 

2,716 

1,3.50 

1,366 

8-11 

12-75 

Trichitiujioly ... 

1,472 

634 

838 

2,078 

917 

1,101 

10-72 

17-10 

Madura 

8,147 

1,410 

1,728 

3,807 

i,r.r,i 

2,236 

12-06 

17-97 

Tiiinovolly 

1,924 

928 

990 

3,205 

1,612 

1,6!13 

1004 

1H-H6 

Malabar 

3,624 

1,892 

1,632 

3,095 

2,188 

1,807 

1329 

16-80 

South Canara 

1,284 

672 

712 

1,388 

Oil 

777 

1216 

14-47 

Total ... 

83,478 

17.216 

18,203 

40,033 

22,956 

26,078 

10-83 

1 

16-41 

fGanjam 

834 

170 

164 

280 

135 

154 

10-87 

11-73 

Agency, j Vizugapatam. 

686 

203 

244 

1 

1 


6-23 

0-01 

(. Godavari 

76 

88 

38 

... 

••• 

... 

6-98 


Total, Aokncy Tbacts ... 

946 

600 

446 

290 

136 

154 

1 

781 

3-05 

Total, British Territory. 

86,424 

17,716 

18,709 

49,823 

83,091 

26,282 

10-22 

1600 

Travnneoro 

1.017 

698 

419 




8-98 


Cochin 

863 

483 

380 

281 

... 


11-94 

4-68 

Vudukdta 

886 

167 

219 

412 

210 

202 

10-85 

13-6.i 

Hungaiiajiallo 

84 

16 

18 

37 

22 

16 

9-68 

12-03 

Sand dr 

9 

7 

2 

15 

9 

6 

7*80 

14*24 

Total, Feudatories . 

2,809 

1,271 

1,038 

... 

... 


6-24 

... 


232. The statistics for the last three enumerations show that blindness is 


BeoreaM of blindness. 


Year. 

Number of blind persons. 

No. iu a 
million. 

Total. 

Male*. 

Females. 

1871 

60.853 

27,984 

32,869 

1,973 

1881 

49,320 

23,091 

25,232 

1,600 

1891 

96,484 

17,715 

18,700 

1,022 


steadily diminishing, a result which may 
perhaps be ascribed to the greater 
frequency with which persons siifToring 
from affections of the eyes resort to 
skilled medical practitioners, and to a 
decrease in the number of cases of small* 
pox, which is one of the most powerful 
causes of blindness. The diminution in 
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JVumbcr of Deaths fro n SioialLp'^r from 1870 to 1SS9. 


Vnar. 


• A'V.vt'nii'o iiutirnor vu' | 
i u-jinaal .‘IS 


( 1870-74 
I 1875-70* 
! 1880-84 
1 1885-80 


30,011 
29,037 
21, 805 


Comparison with other oountries. 

Number m lU.OtUo/ the l\'pnlalv>n. 


the pres’altfiico of biindiiess is common Cliap.^X 
to Jill pirts of l!io pn'shioucy except pW**®"* 
the A.^oocy ii-acts of Viziioapatam 
and Gi).l.i\'ai'i anil iho Native iStiito of 
Cochin; Imt in the former certainly, and 
in the latter jn-obahly, the increase ia 
due to more complete enumeration. 


Province or Country. 

Blind. 

Total. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Madrai 

10*22 

10*06 

10'3d 

Awiam 

lU*li5 

1U75 

10 

Bengal (1881) 

1 Pi:i 

13*74 

14*52 

Bombay (1881) 

2()*59 

2.3 -Oo 

29*41 

Burma 

10*73 

17*19 

22*87 

Central Provinces (1881) ... 1 

21*87 

18 58 

25*23 

North-West Provinces ... j 

23* 13 

22‘82 

2P09 

Punjab ... ... j 

3:.- 17 

33 79 

.%*78 

Mysore 

lOf.a 

lo*7r. 

10*47 

England and Wales (1881) 

B-7y 1 

9*53 

H*(V9 

Scotland 

... j 

9 

8 

Ireland 


11 

12 

Italy 


8 

7 

Austria 


10 

N 

Iliingai-y 


13 

13 

United States of America. 


10 

o 

Total ... 


1 



233. There ia loss blindness in the 
Madras I'rcaideucy than in Jiny other 
of the l:iro(‘ jirovinces ol' Imliii, but the 
Mysore State and Assam }iat<* propor- 
tions which are only sliglitly higher. 
Of European countries, Ireland and 
Hungary show a higher propoi'tion of 
blind persons, while in the others it is 
less common than in Madras. 


Distribution by age. 


Age. 

Number of blind 
males and femalcH 
in 10,000 ol eu(;li 
sox at each ago- 
jK’riud. 

Number at each 
i\ge-|H‘rind among 
]0,0tK) blind 
persons of each 
sex. 

Males. 

Foie files 

Males. jPomales. 

0—4 

2*80 

2 15 

410 

314 

5- 9 

4*09 

3*57 

046 

461 

la 14 

5 11 

4'45 

684 

394 

16-19 

6*85 

6*00 

562 

451 

2U— 24 

8*23 

6*7 5 

668 

637 

25—29 

G*9C> 

6-60 

665 

405 

30-34 

8*24 

7*52 

1175 

638 

35—39 

8*69 

902 

608 

437 

40—44 

11*41 

11*64 

750 

731 

45—49 

13*06 

14*96 

472 

437 

50 64 

17*30 

19*93 

731 

878 

66—69 

24*06 

30*70 

421 

401 

60 and over 

r>8*87 

G4o6 

3,002 

3,796 

Total ... 

10*05 

10*39 

10,000 

10,000 


234. The age distribution of the 
persons returned as blind is shown in 
the marginal stiitomcnt. Tlio age char- 
acter of the blind differs from that of 
the insane and deaf-mutes in that a 
much higher proportion of the former 
arc old people. Of the blind males 30 
per cent, and of the females 38 per cent, 
are not less than GO years of age. The 
proportions, too, at the different ages 
i-iso, more or less steadily as the ago 
increases. Tliere is a very rapid rise at 
the last period, indicating the connec- 
tion between this infirmity and extreme 
old ago. The proportions aro higher for 
males than for females up to, and inclu- 
sive of, the 30 — 34 period. 


235. Unlike the other infirmities, blindness is more common among females 

than males. In every million males 1 ,006 
are blind, but in a million females 
the blind number 1,039. To every 1,000 
males who are blind 1,056 females are 
thus afflicted. This excess of females is 
found in Bengal, Bombay, Burma and 
the Central Provinces, but elsewhere 
the males predominate both absolutely 
and relatively. In Hungary, the pro- 
portion is the same for both sexes ; in 


Proportion of the Sexei. 


Kumher of Females to 1,000 Males among the Blind. 


Province. 

Number. 

Province. 

Number. 

Xadraa 

Assam 

Bengal (1881) ... 
Bombay (1881) ... 
Burma 

1,056 

924 

1,068 

1,150 

1,280 

Central Provinces 
(1881) 

Mysore 

Punjab 

N.W. Provinces. 

1 

1,334 

964 

929 

982 


fixoluding tho famine year 1877. 
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lepbost'. 


*p.VI. 

ra.S36k 


Ireland, as in Madras, the females show 


Year. 

Numbor of blind in 
a million of eaob 

HOX . 

AfaloH. 1 Fomaleii. 

Number of blind 
females to 1,000 
blind male*. 

1871 

1,821 

2,139 

1,176 

1881 

1,505 

1,675 

1,130 

1891 

1,005 

1,089 

1,066 


the greater liability, and this is the case 
also in the Scandinavian countries, but 
in Great Britain and the central and 
Southern countries of Europe the pro- 
portion is highest among males. The 
marginal table shows that the decrease 
of blindness has been at a greater rate 
among females than among males, and 
now the proportions are nearly equal. 


236. The caste statistics for the blind show a smaller range than those for 

the other infirmities, the two extreme 
proportions being 1 in 314 and 1 in 
2,220. I give in the margin the castes 
in which blindness is most common. 
They aro twelve in number and six of 
them aro essentially West Coast castes. 
The other chief castes of that side of 
the presidency are the Bants, Holeyas 
and Billavas of Canara and the Mdp- 
pillaa and Tiyyans of Malabar, and 
among all these the proportion is high. 
This diffusion of the infirmity over all 
classes of the people indicates that the 
cause of its prevalence is to be sought 
in such of the local conditions, whether 
climate, food, water or the like, as aro 
common to all sections of the inhabit- 
ants. The high proportion of blind 
persons among Brahmans, a class distributed over the whole presidency, points, 
however, to something in their mode of life which renders them peculiarly liable 
to this affliction, or it may bo that Brdhmans are generally longer lived than the 
majority of castes, and, having more old people, they have also more blind. It 
will bo observed that the Eurasians show the greatest freedom from blindness, a 
fact which may perhaps be ascribed to their being more ready than other classes 
to accept vaccination and to submit themselves to European medical treatment. 


BUndneu in different oaitei. 


. . — — ■ - 

Casto. 

Number in which 
one is blind. 

Kullan 

314 

Choruman 

544 

Mog^r 

586 

Kdmatii 

606 

Lini<&yat 

624 

AsAri 

650 

BrAhmans 

663 

Andi 

1 684 

NAyar ..., 

685 

Banri 

693 

VAniyan 

697 

Ichuvan 

697 


Leprosy. 

237. The return of lepers is undoubtedly incomplete, for since leprosy carries 

with it certain social disabilities there must be great 
reluctance to admit the existence of the horrible 
disease ; and in addition to this the leper is frequently ignorant of the fact that he 
is a leper. A medical officer of the Madras General Hospital informs me that it is 
not uncommon to discover the presence of leprosy in a patient who had himself 
no idea of his unfortunate affliction. It is not possible to estimate the degree of 
omission but some rough idea of the wilful omissions might bo obtained if a 
special leper census were taken in a few selected taluks. It should be added that 
though the census figures are considerably below the real numbers, yet they are 
of great value for comparative purposes, as the error of omission will not differ 
much from year to year or from province to province. The skin-disease, leuko- 
derma, is sometimes confused with leprosy, but the instnictions on this point 
were so explicit that it is improbable that any appreciable number of such cases 
were entered as leprosy. 

The total number of lepers is 12,617, or 1 in every 2,824 of the popu- 
lation. If the Feudatory States be included, the total number is 14,056 or 1 in 
every 2,798. 

diitribntion. following Statement shows the geographical 

distribution of leprosy 
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Statement sfiotiiiiff tht number of lexers in each District and State. 


1 

1 

District or State. 

Number of l#t»|»erB. 

Number in 
10,000. 

1691. 

1881. 

1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mules. 

Females. 

1891. 

1881. 

Ghtnjam 

617 

506 

222 

613 

415 

198 

! 

614 

4*08 

Vizag^patum 

964 

608 


866 

604 

252 

4*96 

478 

Godivari 

906 

700 

200 

1,037 

798 

239 

464 

582 

Kistna 

466 

368 

117 

626 

439 

187 

8*61 

4*04 

Nellore 

420 

329 

91 

3»6 

205 

101 

8S7 

3*25 

Cnddapoli ... 

160 

140 

40 

210 

134 

76 

1-48 

1*87 

Kurnool 

171 

14G 

25 

236 

176 

60 

809 

3*48 

Bc'llary 

969 

105 

(14 

229 

163 

70 

2'86 

3*15 

Anantapnr 

88 

54 

34 

118 

58 

GO 

1-84 

1 97 

Madras 

347 

270 

77 

435 

336 

99 

7-67 

10*72 

C]iing:leput 

688 

531 

158 

984 

733 

251 

606 

l(t*()3 

North Arcot 

1,186 

888 

2^48 

1,101 

858 

303 

6*21 

6*30 

Salom 

836 

167 

GO 

363 

251 

112 

1'20 

2*27 

Coimbatore 

101 

69 

42 

241 

135 

106 

060 

1*4.5 

Nilgiris 

40 

27 

13 

58 

.33 

25 

4*01 

087 

South Aroul 

1,033 

820 

204 

1,208 

046 

262 

4*78 

0*66 

Tanjore 

710 

515 

105 

1.072 

800 

272 

8*19 

6*03 

Trichiiiopoly 

398 

240 

82 

495 

372 

123 

8*86 

4*07 

Madura 

664 

404 

i(») 

812 

678 

234 

8*16 

3*74 

Tinnevolly 

411 

297 

114 

802 

576 

227 

8*14 

4*72 

Malabar ... 

1,178 

708 

374 

1,208 

860 

330 

4*48 

5*11 

South Canara 

916 

715 

201 

909 

603 

216 

8*67 

9*47 

Total ... 

11,967 

8,971 

8,996 

14,069 

10,861 

8,818 

8*49 

4*71 

f Ganjam 

j 

879 

209 

70 

350 

255 

95 

90S 

14*21 

1 Ag^oticy ^ Vizagapatam 

886 

204 

61 

... 


... 

8*81 


l^GodAvari 

86 

56 

31 

... 

... 

... 

6*76 

... 

Total, Agenct Tbacts ... 

660 

468 

188 

850 

866 

96 

6*08 

8*68 

Total, British Territory ... 

18,617 

9,489 

3,178 

14,419 

10,606 

8,918 

8*64 

4*68 

Trayanoore 

968 

684 

284 

... 

... 

... 

8*78 

... 

Cochin 

860 

2.39 

111 

148 

... 

... 

4*84 

247 

Pudukdta ••• 

101 

74 

27 

87 

63 

24 

8*71 

2*88 

Banganapalle 

16 

10 

2 

10 

9 

1 

6*07 

3*26 

Satiddr 

8 

... 

2 

9 

6 

8 

1*76 

8-66 

Total, Feudatories ... 

1,489 

1,018 

486 

... 


... 

8*89 

... 


Chap. Vr. 
para.S38* 
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The diseftse is found in every district and in every taluk of each district. 

Ah in 1881, the highest proportion of 
lepers is found in the Ganjam hill tracts, 
South Canara and Madras coming next. 
The disease is least common in Coim- 
batore, Salem, Anantapur and Cud- 
dapah. In coast districts one j)erson in 
every 2,488 is a leper, while in inland 
districts the proportion is one in every 
3,970. The district, however, is a large 
unit of area, and I have, therefore, 
examined the statistics of coast districts 
more particularly with Ihe result that in 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Nollorc, Chingle- 
p\it. South Arcot, Madura and South 
Canara the coast taluks show a higher 
proportion than those fiirtli()r inland, while in Godiivari, Kistna, Tanjore, Tinnevelly 
and Malabar the reverse is the case. The disease is also on the whole more 
common in dry districts than in those with a high rainfall. I do not venture to 
make any deductions from these facts, but confine myself to the statement of them. 


Kumher of Lepers in 10,000 of the Population of Coast 
and Inland Taluks, 



Tiilarid 

CoHHt 

Wliolo 

DiHtriot. 

taluks. 

taluka. 

district. 

Oaiijftm 

4*:i3 

6-31 

6*14 

V i/.ttjrapaiain 

4 ’84 

.'>•39 

4*96 

UtuUvari ... 

4*82 

4-33 

4*04 

KiHtna 

31 1 

1*83 

2*61 

Nclloro 

2-00 

310 

2*87 

CliintrJt'jnit 

580 

6*20 

fiofi 

Soul.}) Arcot 

4*48 

5l« 

1 4*7H 

Tunjoio 

31lfi 

2-.30 

3*19 

Madura 

vm 

308 

2 !0 

Tiniicvolly ... 

2-37 

1*84 

2* 14 

Malabar 

5-32 

3r>o 

4-42 

South Cauara 

6 28 

S-99 

8*(J7 


Decrease of Leprosy. 


Year. 

Number of Uoi»crs. 

Number in 
a million. 

Total. 

Malofii. 

FoinalcB. 

1871 ... 

13,847 

9,240 

4,007 

449 

IHHI ... 

14,419 

10,300 

.3,913 

408 

1891 ... 

12,617 

9,439 

8,178 

864 


Comparison with other provinces. 

Number of Lepers in 10,(H)0 of the Population, 


Provinco. ' 


Ii(*por. 



Total, 

MaloH. 

I'^omalfB. 

Madras 

3'64 

6*36 

176 

.Anmjihi 

12 2H 

18*19 

0*02 

Ibmgal (1881) 

8*09 

12*20 

4 1)2 

lloml)ay (188i) 

OM. 

8*74 

3*3r» 

Ilurma 

8-37 

11*09 

6*14 

rmitral TVoviiK'eR‘(lH81) ... 

6-38 

7*(?0 

3*.62 

N«)rtb-WoBt Provincoa 

3 00 

674 

1 .30 

Punjab 

2-09 

2*96 

l*o7 

Mysore 

1-0.6 

2*19 

1*10 


239. Between 1871 and 1881 the 
proportion of lepers rose slipfhtly, but the 
r(3cent census ffives a ratio not only 
below that of 1881 but also considerably 
less than that of 1871. The decrease 
is found in all districts except Ganjani, 
Vizagapatain, the Aji^ency t racts of Viza- 
gapatam and Godavari and the Native 
States of Cochin and Banganapalle. 

240. Only Mysore and tlie Punjab 
show a smaller proportion of lepers than 
Madi'as. The disease is most prevalent 
in Assam, Burma and Bengal, three 
provinces with a liigli I’ainfall and damp 
climate. Mysore and the Punjab, on the 
other hand, have a very small annual 
rainfall, and this ndation between dry- 
ness of climate and comparative exemp- 
tion from leprosy is in accordance with 
the facts observed in this presidency. 


Distribution by Age. 



Numbei' of leper mHJo.s 

Number at curb | 


and femalns in 

age-period among! 

Ago. 

10,000 of ( 

-aeh Hex at 

10,000 lepora of 

oaoli aj'e- period. 

tuicli 

sex. 


Males. 

Females. 

Mules. 

FemaleH. 

0— 4 

0*18 

0*11 

49 

98 

5— 9 

0-.36 

0*20 

90 

152 

10^14 

1-10 

0*70) 

234 

390 

U 19 

2*76 

1*28 

424 

C66 

20—24 

4*26 

1-49 

(547 

823 

26-29 

6*83 

1*82 

890 

889 

30-34 

?'45 

2*34 

1,146 

1,174 

36-39 

9*81 

2-90 

1,078 

84^ 

4(V~44 

13*05 

3fi9 

1,024 

1,.383 

46-49 

14*80 

4*11 

1,005 

709 

50-54 

16-06 

4-.60 

1,196 

1,171 

55—59 

16*14 

606 

498 

.503 

60 and over . . . 

n*G9 

871 

1,120 

1,288 

Total ... 

6-S6 

1-70 

10,000 

10,000 


241. The ago statistics for lepers 
show that the prevalence of the disease 
increases with advancing age up to the 
55 — 59 period, and this is the same for 
both sexes. The fall in the proportion 
at the period 60 and over is, I presume, 
due to the fact that lepers do not live 
so long as other people. Leprosy is 
comparatively rare among persons under 
twenty, but this feature is less marked 
among females than among males, 



LBPROSV. 


242. A very remarkable feature in the statistics for leprdliy is that the OhAp^TI. 

disease is much more common among' 
males than females. In a million males 
536 are lepers, but in the same number 
of females there are only 176 lepers. 

This disproportion is found at all ages, 
but it begins to be most marked alter 
twenty. It is also common to all pro- 
vinces. To some exteiit it may bo due 
to the greater ease with udiich females 
e.an conceal the existence of the malady, 
but this cert.ainly is not sulticiont to 
account for more than a small port ion of 
the difference, and there can be no doubt 
that males are far more liable to the 
disease than the other sex. 


243. The castes in which leprosy appears to be most common are given in the 

margin. Four of these castes (Banta, 
Holeya, Billava and Moger) are found 
chietly in South Canara, one ((’heniman) 
in Malabar, five (Bauri, Ivondadora, 
Savara, Odia and Danddsi) in Can jani and 
Vizagapatam, the idigas in Coddvari, 
the Badagas in the ISflgiids, the Bura- 
sians in Madras, while the Kanakkans 
are found in several districts. The 
absence of all the large Tamil castes will 
be noticed. The occupations and habits 
of those castes differ as Avidoly as their 
local distribution. There are farmers, 
field-labourers, t oddy-drawers, fishennen, 
palanquin-bearers, accountants, village 
watchmen, hill-tribes and Eurasians. 
A further examination of the statement 
for all castes shows that every group 
presents wide divergences. Thus .among 
Brahmans the Niydgi sub-division has 
one leper in every 5,518, but the Ilolua 
section has one in every 1,899. For the Tamil writer caste, Kanakkan, tho 
ratio is one in every 1,489, but for the corresponding Telugu caste, Karnara, it is one 
in 6,019. In the group of fisher castes the variation is from one in 1,478 to one 
in 3,828, and among toddy-drawers from one in 945 to one in 8,660. These facts 
indicate that tho causes of leprosy arc to be looked for rather in conditions pecu-. 
liar to localities than in those special to particular classes. 


Diitribution by caste. 


ihrr m ’wliirh otir a tepar. 


CaRto. 

Nunilior. 

Hanta 

8.A4 

H oloya 

848 

KuraMian 

850 

llillava 

945 

Cliornmun 

1,148 

lltidaga 

1,288 

Hauri 

1,202 

Kondttdora ... 

1,807 

Buvara 

1.871 

Tdijra 

1,877 

Odia 

1,885 

Dandaai 

1,803 

Mog^r ... 

1,478 

Kanakkan 

1,489 


Proportion of the 8exei. 

yumher of Female Lepers to 1,000 Male Lepers, 


Provinoe. 

Number. 

Kadrai 

837 

Bombay (1881) 

360 

Bcmgal (1881) 

383 

North- Went Provinces atid Oudh 

211 

Pnnjab 

310 

Burma 

423 

Central ProvincoH (1881) 

454 

Assam 

312 

Mysore 

400 


Diitribution by religion. 


Number in u'hich one a Leper, 


Religion. 

Number. 

Hindu 

2,845 

Mnsalinan 

2,034 

Christian 

2,254 

Animistic 

2,841 

Jain 

2.403 


244. The distribution by religion 
shows that the disease is of most frequent 
occurrence among Christians, and least 
common among Musalraans. These rela- 
tive positions were the s.arae in 1881, 
but 1 doubt if any deduction of value 
can bo drawn from these facts, for the 
different ratios aj)pear to be due to the 
different distribution of the religions. 
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COMBINED INPIEMITIES. 


Ohap. VI Combined 

pa» m 

Combined indnnitiei. 



Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tnfiano and blind 

2 

1 

1 

Tnnanu and duaf-mute 

10 

4 

C 

Dcaf-mntf^ and blind 

80 

IG 

14 

and lopor 

4 

3 

1 

Blind and lejMjr 

8 

5 

3 

Total 

64 

29 

26 


Infirmities. 

245 . The number of persons sufPer- 
ing from two infirmities is 54, of whom 

29 are males and 25 females. Deaf- 
mutism and blindness is the combination 
of most frequent occurrence, the next 
being deaf-mutism and insanity, and 
then leprosy and blindness. There are 

30 miserable beings who can neither see, 
hear nor speak. 





CHAPTER VII. 


EDUCAT TON . 
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EDUCATION. 


ip.vn. 


statement thawing the number ofpupilt, literatee and illileratet in 10,000 of each tew 

in 1881 and 1891. 




Males. 1 

Females. 

District or Stats. 

Learning. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Learning. | 

1 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 


1 

1891. 

1881. j 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 1 

i 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

Gafijam 

. 7 ’ 7 

£89 

200 

807 

C 73 

8,964 

9,227 

11 

10 

23 

46 

9,966 

0,944 

Visap^apatam 


£07 

154 

641 

452 

9,2 S 2 

9,394 

13 

10 

26 

35 

9,962 

9,955 

(^od&vari 


298 

258 

762 

502 

8,960 

9,180 

83 

17 

47 

26 

9,920 

9,957 

Kistnu ... 

... 

807 

2 KJ 

908 

748 

8,790 

9,006 

86 

16 

42 

31 

9,928 

9,953 

Nelloro ... 


£61 

212 

876 

852 

8,864 

8,936 

31 

14 

80 

U 

9,989 

0,942 

Coddapah 


£10 

180 

800 

688 

8,990 

9,120 

16 

7 

28 

27 

9,962 

0,006 

Rurnool 


£18 

184 

828 

714 

8,966 

9,102 

18 

12 

29 

40 

9,968 

9,948 

Sell ary ... 


807 

308 

1,048 

968 

8,660 

8,724 

17 

15 

87 

40 

9,946 

9,946 

Anal) taper 


£09 

200 

788 

701 

9,008 

9,090 

14 

5 

22 

27 

9,964 

9,968 

Madras ... 


092 

1,000 

3,136 

3,0.>4 

6,878 

5,880 

269 

233 

643 

515 

9,098 

0,353 

Chingleput 



449 

542 

1,627 

1,408 

8,024 

8,060 

80 

83 

78 

72 

9,892 

9,806 

North Arcot 


882 

38 G 

1,181 

1,017 

8,487 

8,597 

19 

16 

47 

42 

9,984 

0,! H 3 

Salem . . 


196 

232 

764 

647 

0,060 

9,121 

16 

13 

29 

35 

9,966 

9,952 

Coimbatore 



£83 

272 

928 

773 

8,846 

8,955 

18 

20 

84 

60 

9,948 

9,920 

NilKiris ... 


419 

265 

1,880 

937 

8,301 

8,798 

166 

103 

808 

250 

9,626 

0,047 

South Arcot 


810 

3(;3 

1,883 

1,172 

8,867 

8, <465 

13 

12 

82 

48 

9,955 

9,940 

Tanjore ... 


687 

502 

1,870 

1,702 

7,69 S 

7,736 

27 

16 

60 

49 

9,928 

9,935 

Triohinopoly 


828 

404 

1,880 

1,268 

8,842 

8,333 

24 

19 

49 

52 

9,927 

9,920 

Madura 


812 

400 

1,469 

1,299 

8,219 

8,301 

12 

14 

86 

40 

9,962 

0,940 

Tinnovolly 


468 

504 

1,839 

1,641 

7,708 

7,795 

60 

58 

104 

92 

9,846 

9,850 

Malabar ... 


668 

505 

1,646 

1,254 

7,792 

8,241 

119 

80 

273 

168 

9,608 

9,752 

South Canara 


870 

233 

991 

833 

8,689 

8,984 

46 

18 

70 

51 

9,884 

0,931 


Total ... 

888 

840 

1,186 

1,027 

8,477 

6,624 

1 

84 

26 

69 

62 

9,897 

9,912 

f (lanjani 

1 

41 

641 

168 

4,282 

8,807 

5,077 

8 

s*s 

4 

217 

9,998 

9,783 

1 

Agency. i Visngapatain. 

1 

£8 


814 

61 

9,663 

9,939 

1 


8 

... 

9,991 

10,000 

1 

I^God&vari . . . 

103 

... 

890 

2,931 

9,607 

7,069 

20 


21 

313 

9,969 

9,687 

Total, Aokncy ... 

89 

167 

868 

1,886 

9,702 

8,447 

4 


8 

20 

9,988 

9,980 

Total, British Terry. 

880 

849 

1,166 

1,087 

8,612 

8,624 

88 

26 

67 

62 

9,900 

9,912 

Traranoore • 

... ... 

402 


1,911 


7,687 

*.« 

77 

... 

269 

... 

9,664 


Cochin ♦ 


664 

... 

8,868 


6,968 

... 

172 


876 

... 

9,462 

... 

Pudukdta 



8 S 0 

347 

1,444 

1,452 

8,227 

8,201 

18 

5 

80 

85 

9,967 

9,960 

Banganapalle 

... ... 

ISO 

242 

918 

994 

8,902 

8,764 

7 

12 

28 

44 

9,970 

9.944 

Sanddr ... 



£69 

874 

087 

904 

2,764 

8,722 

6 

4 

88 

40 

9,967 

9,056 

Total, Feudatories. 

444 

... 

1,046 


7,610 

... 

88 

... 

862 


9,660 

... 


* Statistics of education wore not oompilod for those two States in ISSl. 
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CIJAPTER VIL 


EDUCATION. 

(TABLES IX AND C.) 

246. Of tlie many different subjects that arc dealt with in tins report, I doubt 

- ^ ^ if one is of ufreater importance from the standpoint of 

tlie well-beint]; of the people than that winch is ais- 
cussod in the present chapter. With the great changes in the conditions of life 
that arc steadily taking place, tlie transition from the old order of freejuont war, 
constant turbulence and unch«?ckcd famine to the new order of settled peace and 
rapid growth of population, it is obvious that education is essential to enable the 
people to adapt themselves to their altered cirenmstances. Improved systems of 
agriculture will soon b('como a nec(‘ssity if the needs of increasing numhers are t.o 
be successfully met, but no appreciable improvement can be lookt‘d for until the 
ryots are better educated. 'J'liere is, too, undoubtedly a great field for the expan- 
sion of the few existing industries and the creation of new ones, and thei‘e cun be 
but little adA^anco in this direction by a people steeped in ignorance and hamli- 
capfied by the obstinate prejudices of the iminstructed. Yet the progn'ss which 
education has made among the masses is of the slightest, while female education 
can hai’dly bo said to exist at all. 

247. Of the total population of 35,030,440 no less than 32,406,050 are unable 

to read and write. The nuiiibor is in- 
deed oven greater than this, for the 
education column of the schedule was left 


Btatiiticf of education. 



l*oironta>fo. 


MuIob. 

Foniales. 

1 

Lt^aniing^ 

ri:io 

o.sa 

LiU'rato ... . 

11-58 

0(17 

Illituratu 

Ho-n 


Total ... 

100*00 

loo-oo 


blank in tlie case of 457,139 persons and 
it may bo taken that practically the 
whole of these are illiterate. If wo 
distribute them ratoably we find that 
92‘13 per cent, of the population have 
not even an elementary education. The 
males are more instrucl,ed than the 
females, but oven among them as many 
as Ho- 12 per cent, are illiterate. Education has hardly reached the females at all, 
for 9l)-00 per cent, of them are still uninstructod in the rudiments of learning. 

248. The following statement shows the state 
period.. °^ *^"*****” ** ^””* **** instruction at the different age-periods which are 

important from an educational point of view : — 


Statomevt kIwwiikj the stale of i list rttel ion- at the. different age-periods. 


iDHtriiction. 

Males. 

Females. 

Instruction. 

Kales. 

Fotnalos. 

6-9 ... 1 

Learnings 

Lit«*rat.e 

lUitoraie 

1,060 

55 

8,885 

151 

15 

0,834 

15—24 .. 


Learning ... 

Literate 

Illiterate 

816 

1,787 

8,045 

8 

130 

9,856 


Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 



Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10 — U ...^ 

Learning 

liitorato 

Illiterate 

1 ,S 26 

489 

8,186 

110 

UK) 

9,781 

25 and 
over. 


Learning 

Literate 

Illiteraic 

5 

1,841 

8,154 

1 

72 

0,927 


Total . . . 

1 

10,000 

10,000 



Total ... 

10.000 

10,000 


Chap. Vll. 
para.®'*" 
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Ch&p VII. Tfio first age-period given in Table TX is 0 — 9, and in preparing the above 
para.’ 249." statement it has been ussinncd that all children under 5 are illiterate ; the total 
)i umbers in the 0—4 period have, therefore, been subtracted from the number of 
illiterates between 0 — 9 and the difference represents the number of illiterates 
between baud 9. In other words, all between the ages 0 and 9 who are shown in 
Table TX as either learning or literate are assumed to bo between 5 and 9. The 
‘ not stated ’ have been distributed rateably, but the distribution was made 
separately for the Agency tracts and the ordinary districts, the results being subse- 
quently combined. It will be observed that the proportion of illiterate is higher at 
t),(. 5—9 period than at the next one, a result which, if education is progressing and 
the figures are accurate, must be due to a number of young children not having yet 
bocji sent to school, and my inijuiries indeed tend to show that (5 is the average age 
at which children begin their education. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the statistics given above are based on the ages as returned, and it has already been 
shown that the numbers at the 5 — 9 period are overstated, owing chiefly to a largo 
addition of children under 5 who are, of course, illiterate. The effect of this 
is to increase the number of illiterates between 5 and 9, and to unduly raise the 
jjercentage of the uneducated. If the age statistics were correct, we should, 1 
think, find that the perceniage of illiterate was but little lower at 5 — 9 than at 
10 — 14, while the percentage under instruction would probably be higher. 

Another curious feature of the returns is that in the case of males the percent- 
age of illiterate is lower at 1.5 — 24 than at any other peric)d. Seeing thixt very few 
people learn to road and write after they are 15 and that the advance of educa- 
tion is more than keeping pace with the increase of population this result, must be 
duo to inaccuracy in the cemsus returns. There has, no doubt, been a great under- 
statement of the numbers at the 1.5 — 24 period, owing mainly to loss caused by men 
and women returning their ages as 25 and dO. It is fair to assume that this error 
would bo more common among the illiterate than the literate, but the effect of 
this would be to raise the proportion of illiterate among those who arc 2.5 .and 
over, and the proportion, as it staiuls, is already lower than at any period, except 
that immediately preceding it. It seems to mo probable, therefore, that the number 
of literate males of 25 years of age .and upwards has been somewhat exaggerated, 
owing possibly to the inclusion of men who could only write their names. In 1881 
the (legree of literacy was higher at the advanced than at the earlier ages, and 
this fact confirms the above conclusion regarding the untrustworthiness of the 
8tatisti(!8 for the later periods of life. The figures for females do not present these 
anomalies and they may bo accepted as fairly correct. 

According to the returns, 55 in 10,000 boys between 5 and 9, and 15 in 10,000 
girls are able to read and write but are not at school. Those numbers may 
represent children, who w'ero not attending any school at the time of the census, as 
well as the very few who had in reality finished their education, notwithstanding 
their youth ; but to a great extent the entries must be erroneous. Taking the 
figures as they stand, wo see that only H)G boys in 1,000 between 5 and 9 .are being 
educated, and of those between 10 and 14 only 133 in a thousjind. In other words, 
a very largo proportion — between 80 and 85 per cent.- — of the boys of school-going 
ago never go to school, but grow up destitute of even the rudiments of education. 
Among the girls things are far worse, for only 2 per cent, of them at the outside 
ever receive even elementary instruction. The total number of male pupils of all 
ages is under 000,000, while there are only 58,807 female scholars. The number of 
male pupils over 15, viz., 00,557, is relatively largo, but many of these are probably 
under 15, while others are not pupils in the ordinary sense of the term, their claim 
to the designation being based on the fact that they are receiving some special 
training. 

249. The following statement gives the education 
Butbtiei for Moh Mil- gtatistics Separately for the adherents of each of the 

chief religions : — 
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Statement ahoiving the percentage of pupih^ literates and illiterates for each religion. 


Pupils. 


Litorato. 


llliterBto. 


i 

Maloi. 

Females, j 

Males. 

1 ■■■■ ! 

Pemalei. | 

Matos. 1 

1 

Females, ■ 

i 

1 

Hindu 1 

316 

0-22 

1138 

0-48 

8668 

11H*30 i 

Mupalman 1 

423 

0\VJ 

1404 


81*74 

HK a? 1 

ChriBtian 

748 

a-ria 

1796 

7-12 

74 61 

8H-25 

AniiniHtic •. 

004 


021 

H (12 

09 76 


.Iain 

1 

0-04 

8608 

! OH7 

66*14 



In the case of males tlie Jains sliow far the highest degree of tHiucatioii, but the 
total number of the followers of this religion is only 27,425. The Christians come 
next, and then the Muhammadans. Among the Hindus, who form, of course, the 
bulk of the po])uIation, 85 out of every hundred males are unable to read and write. 
Among tlie Animistic tribes only 25 males in 10,000 are educated or being taught. 
As regards female education the (^hristians are far ahead of other creeds. The 
Miisalman fenial(*s show the next best results, though a long interval separates 
them from their Christian sisters. The ligure for Jains is about the same as that 
for Musalmans ; among Hindu femah^s the proportion of odiieateil is less than 1 
in a loo, wliih? the Animistic females are practically all nnt‘diieatod. It is a 
common belief that Musalmans are not so well educated as Hindus but this is 
eivoneous, as the above iigures show. These statistics, however, refer only to 
elementary education. 


• 250. The next statement contains statistics of education by ages for Hindus, 

Musalmans and Christians. As education is ])racti(uvl1y 


Statistics by age and religion. 


rjori-oxistont ainong tho Animistic triltos iind as tlia 


Jains arc Ittit few in number it seems unneee».sury to give tho •figures in this detail 
in their case : — 


Ago. 

Tnm ruction. 

lliuduH. 

Musalmans. 

Cliristians. 

Mules. 

Feiiuiles, 

Malrs. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

( 

Learning 

1,02$ 

no 

1,263 

264 

2,227 

1,339 


lotoruti* 

49 

K) 

89 

ao 

177 

149 


Illiterate ... 

8,928 

0,H8U 

8,648 

9,710 

7,696 

8,512 


Total .. 

10,000 

10,tKH> 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10, (HR) 

( 

Learning ... 

1,282 

77 

1,613 

20Ci 

2,642 

1,337 

10 -14 . .. 

fotorate 

476 

81 

673 

U4 

892 

000 

( 

Illiterate ... 

8,242 

9,812 

7,814 

9,050 

6,666 

7,997 


Total 

10,000 

JU,(KK) 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10, (XK) 

( 

liMaming 

202 

a 

286 

15 

708 

176 

11:^24 

Lireratn 

1,694 

97 

2,046 

181 

2,986 

1,444 

( 

IlUt(rrate ... 

8,104 

9,1HA) 

7,670 

9,804 

6,362 

8,381 


Total ... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.(KX» 

( 

Learning ... 

1 4 

•1 

11 

a 

23 

7 

25 A over. •; 

Literate 

1,794 

49 

2,860 

124 

2,848 

874 

( 

Illiterate 

8,202 

9,950 

7,609 

9,873 

7,129 

9,119 


Total .. 

10,000 

10, (KX) 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


We find the same anomalies in the Hindu and Musalman figures as in those 
for the whole population, the comparatively low proportion of tho illiterate 
among adult males being especially marked in the case of Musalmans. Among 
Christians, on the other hand, tho proportion of illiterates at 25 and upwards is 
higher than at any other age-period except the first. Taking males of 25 and over, 
71 per cent, of tho Christians, 76 per cent, of the Musalmans, and 82 percent, of 
the Hindus are illiterate, and the real proportion of the uneducated is probably 

U 
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Chav VII evftn higher than these figures indicate. Among women of 25 and over, 9 per cent, 
para. 251.: of the Christians, per cent, of the Musalmans and only a half per cent, of the 
Hindus are educated. 


251. The statement 

Education in large towne. 


that follows shows the state* of education in the nine 
large towns of the presidency, that is, those containing 
a population of over 50,000 souls : — 


Towns. 

I 

Nipulation. 

Total adults (15 
and upwards). 

Illiterate adults. 

Percentage of 
ouluumR 7 and 8 
on columns 

5 and 0. 

Total. 

Males. 

FoniuloH. 

Males. 

KonuilcB. 

MaloH. 

FemaloB. 

Males. 

Females. 

] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

» 

10 

1 . Muihtis 

452,518 

220,817 

220,701 

140,087 

150,822 

70,510 

138,002 

61-32 

01*50 

2. 'Irirliinopoly ... 

90,009 

44.OK0 

4<),ri20 

27,227 

30,320 

11,049 

28,810 

43-73 

05*05 

3. Mtidnra 

87,428 

43,880 

43,648 

28,483 

28,445 

14,473 

27,5112 

60*81 

00*00 

4. Salem ... 

67,710 

32,800 

34,850 

10,470. 

21 ,775 

12,007 

21 ,370 

00*73 

1*8-17 

5. (-aliciii 

66,078 

34,507 

31,571 

21,032 

20,200 

12,318 

18,100 

50*10 

80*65 

(i. liellary 

69,467 

30,24*1. 

20,223 

10,832 

18,038 

1 1 ,584 

18,050 

58-41 

05*34 

7. Ni3gapHtoni 

69,221 

27,041 

32,180 

17,402 ' 

22,250 

7,723 

21,010 

44*88 

07*23 

H. I'uiijoro 

64,390 

25,045 

28,145 

10,53 1 

10,01.8 

0,251 

18,430 

37*81 1 

90*05 

•J. Kuinliak6nam 

64,807 

2<;,471 

27,830 

17,080 

19,135 

7,077 

18,714 

43*40 

07*80 


Both male and female education is much more advanced in these towns than 
in the country generally. So far as males are concerned the highest degree of 
education is found in Tanjore, where only 37'81 per cent, of those of 15 years of 
age and upwards are illiterate. Kumbakdnam, another town in the same dis- 
trict., comes next with 43*40 per cent, illiterate, and this is followed by Trichi- 
uopoly and Nega])atara. Education is most backward in Salem, where the per- 
centage of illiterate is 60*73. In respect of fen\ale education Calicut stands at the 
head of the list, Madras being next, while Bellary is fourth. It is remarkable to 
find the last-mentioned town holding such a high position. Salem is again at the 
bottom of the list, and the positions of Tanjore, Negapatain and Kumbakdnam are 
much lower than would have been exj^octed, having regard to the statistics for 
males. 


252. Table C, which shows the state of education in each caste, also gives 

information as to the number of persons wdio can 
knwn.**^*”* '**'^*'* yvvite English. Deducting the numbers for 

Europeans, Americans and other non- Asiatics and also 
those for Eurasians, we find that only 08,915 males and 2,550 females can read 
and writo the English language. Jn other words, only one person in every 498 of 
the purely Asiatic inhabitants of the Madnus Presidency has a literary acquaintance 
W'ith the Euglisli language. For males alone the proportion is 1 in evoi*y 255. 
Putting it in another way, 99*80 j)er cent, of the total population, and 99*61 per 
cent, of the males alone are ignorant of English. Q’he smallness of these numbers 
will cause some surprise, as a knowledge of English was thought to be fairly common 
in the Madras Pn^sidency, but it must be remembered that a great many individuals, 
who understand and speak the language, have no literary acquaintance with it ; and 
many boys who gain a smattering at school hare forgotten the little they learnt 
by the tijne they are twenty. It must further be borne in mind that the figures I 
have given relate only to the literate and do not include pupils. It is possible 
that the numbers are somew'hat under-stated iix the case of males, but I do not 
believe the error is large as the tendency to claim a knowledge of English on the 
slenderest grounds would go far to counterbalance omissions. 


253. Though the state of education of the people of the Madras Presidency is 

Coapftriion with iMi ® when compared with that of European coun- 

tries, yet the returns show that some slight advance 
has been made since 1881. The statistics for the two years are compared below ; — 
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Stutemeut shotcing pneeHtage of pupik, literate and illiterate in 1881 and 1891. 


— 

Males. 



Fomalei. 

1891 . 

1881. 

1891 . 

1881. 

PupilR 



8'30 


O'SS 

0-20 

Lit-t'ratd* 

11‘68 

10-27 

0-67 

0 02 

illiterate 

86' 18 

80-21 

99-00 

OUT 2 

Total ... 

10000 

UK)-00 

10000 

lOOlX) 


The improvenaent is not great, but when the very high rate of increase in the 
population is considered, it is perhaps a matter for congratulation to find that 
the proportion of illiterate has decreased at all. It is obvious, however, that the 
extension of education will have to be on a much greater scale than in the past 
decade before any appreciable iiufiression can be made on the prevailing ignorance 
of the masses. It will be observed that the proportion of males under instruction 
is lower than in 1881. The difference is slight and is probably wholly duo to 
the proportion of boys under 5 being so much higher in 1891 than in 1881, for 
assuming that every pupil under 1 5 was not less than 5 years old, we find that 
11*71 per cent, of boys between 5 and 14 were at school in 1891 as against 11*15 
per cent, in 1881. 

The following statement shows the number of illiterates in 10,009 of each 
sex and each religion in 1881 and 1891 : — 


J Rclipon. 

i 

MaloB. 

FemaleB. 

1891 . 

1881. 

1891 . 

1881. 

Ilimlii 

8.668 

8,070 

9,930 

0,037 

Munalinan ... 

8,174 

H,aoi 

0,837 

0,872 

(liristian 

7,461 

7,676 

8,926 

0,003 

Animistic ... 

9,976 


9,998 


Jain 

6,614 

0,455 

9,889 

9,895 


All religions show an advance, but in the case of Jain males alone is the 
iraprovomont considerable. The jirogress of female education is greatest among 
Christians, but it is trifling even in their case. 


254. The follow'ing table shows the state of education in 1871, 1881 and 1891. 

In order to eliminate the error introduced by the dif- 
omparuonw . foroiit age-coustitution of the people at the three 
j)eriod8 the proportions are calculated on the population of 5 years of ago and 
upwards. The statistics for Pudukdta, Banganapallo and Sandur are unavoidably 
included in the figures for 1871, but not in those for subsequent years: — 


Statement shoiewg the percentage nf illiterate among tnales and females of 5 gears of age and 
uplcards at thp last three enumerations. 


j 

Purcentag^Q of uninetnicted. * 


1 1 

1871. 

1881. 

1891 . 


1 Males ... ... 

8817 

84-80 

82 61 


1 Fcmalos i. SiCTl 

' 1 

05»-02 

98'81 



255. The statement prefixed to this chapter shows the state of education in 

each district both in 1881 and 1891. The following 
Edneation u each dutriot abstract from this Statement gives the percentage of 

illiterate in each district : — 
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Btah mrnt ahomng the percentmjF of illiterate in each District in 1881 and 1891. 


Diftricfc. 


Ganjant . 

VizupipaUm 

Godtivuri 

Ki.vtna 

Nolloro 

(Jadiiupaii 

Kurnool 

Bollary ... 

AminUpnr 

Madraa . . . 

(Jhinglopiit 

North Arcot 

Salem 

Coimba.toro 

Nilf^iria ... 

Kouth A root 

Tanjoro ... 


Males. 

F«'malc«. 

1891. j 

IHHJ. 

1891. 

188] j 

! 

89 54 i 

D2-27 

9966 

01»*44 

92'62 1 

IKMU 

99*62 

90 55 

89*60 i 

fM'HO 

99*20 

01P57 

67*90 

‘M)*0(J 

99 28 

99 53 

88*64 


99*89 

90*42 

89*90 


99*62 

99*00 

69*66 

yi*02 

99*63 

99*48 

86*60 

K7*24 

99*46 

99*45 

90*08 

IKl-DO 

99*64 

00*08 

68*78 

58*80 ' 

9098 

0252 

80*24 

80*50 

98*92 

98*05 

84*87 

8507 

99*34 

00*42 

90*60 

91*21 

99*66 

9f»*52 

88*46 

89*55 

99*48 

99*30 

88*01 

87 98 

96*26 

90*47 

8367 

84*05 

99*66 

99*40 

76*98 

77*30 

99*28 

9935 


Di§trici. 


Trioliinopoly 
Madura . 
Tinnorolly 
Malabar 
South Cunara 


Total .. 
/ Ganjam 

jAgoncy. ! Vizagapatam. 

I Godavari 

Total Agenc t ... 

Total, British Ter- 
ritory. 


Males. 

Females. 

1 1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

8842 

83*33 

99*27 

09 20 

82*19 

8301 

90-68 

00*40 

77*08 

77-96 

98 46 

08*50 

77*92 

82*41 

96*08 

07 52 

86*89 

89*34 

98*84 

00*31 

84*77 

80*24 

98*97 

00*12 



• 


98*07 

50*77 

99*93 

07*83 

96*63 

00*30 

99*91 

100*00 

90*07 

70*00 

99*69 

06*87 

9702 

84*47 

99*88 

99*80 

86*12 

80*24 

99*00 

90*12 


Excluding Madras tlic proportion of illiterate males is lowest in Tanjoro, 
whore about ono-quarter of the total population can read and w'rite or are being 
taught to do so. The percentage of illiterates in Tinnevolly and Malabar is only 
slightly higher than in Tanjoro. The education of males is most backwaicl in the 
Agency tracts, while of the ordinary districts, Vizagapatixm holds the lowest place 
with Anantaj)ur and Salem next. The people of the Telugu districts are notice- 
ably loss instructed than those of the south and west. In the case of females the 
propoi’tion of illiterates is under 99 per cent, in otdy six districts — Madras, Kfl- 
giris, Malabar, Tinnevolly, South Canara and Chingloput. In these six districts 
the percentage varies from 90’98 in the first-named to 98’92 in the last. The pro- 
portion of male pupils is highest in Madras (9’92 per cent.) ; Malabar and Tanjore 
come next in the order named. Excluding the Agency tracts the proportion is 
lowest in Salem, where only 1'96 per cent, of the male population is under instruc- 
tion. The proportion of educated males is highest in Madras (31 ‘35 per cent.), 
Tanjore coming second with 18'70 per cent., and Tinnevelly third with 18‘39 per 
cent. Again excluding the Agency tracts, Vizaga])atam has the lowest propor- 
tion of literates (5’41 per cent.), Goddvari following with 7‘52 per cent., and theii 
Salem with 7'54 per cent. Salem is very backward when compared with other 
Tamil districts. The proportion of females under instruction is 2'59 per cent, in 
Madras, 1'66 per cent, in Nflgiris and 1’19 per cent, in Malabar. In no other dis- 
trict does the proportion exceed a half per cent. In Tanjore it is only 0'27 per 
cent, and Godavari, Kistna, Nellore, Chingleput and South Canara, all show better 
results than this. Madras also has the highest proportion of educated females, 
while of the ordinary districts — Nflgiris (3’08 per cent.) and Malabar (2’73 per 
cent.) arc a long way first. Tinnevelly comes next with 1'04 per cent, and then 
Chingleput with 0'78 per cent. In Tanjore only 1 female in 200 can read and 
write. In fact although the males are better educated in Tanjore than in any 
other district, female education is decidedly backward. 

Compared with 1881 every district except Trichinopoly shows improvement 
in the case of males. I exclude the Agency tracts, for in 1881 education was 
practically not returned there and a rateable distribution of the figures, based on 
the returns that were made, gives the remarkable results shown in the statement. 
The rate of improvement varies a good deal. It is highest in Malabar, Nflgiris 
and Canara, and it is also fairly high in Ganjam. It is lowest in M.adras. The 
proportion of illiterates among females has actually risen in eight districts and in 
none is the advance of female education great. The rise in the relative number 
of illiterates, however, is slight in every case and is possibly fully explained by the 
increase in the relative number of children under five who swell the total popula- 
tion, but make no addition to the ninks of the educated or learning. 

256. The Director of Public Instruction pub- 
it **** lishes annually statistics of the number of pupils on 

the rolls of all schools and colleges at the beginning of 
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the year, and in the following statement these statistics for 1801 are compared with 
the census returns ~ 


Sidtr/iiiiil tviiipariiif/ t/i(‘ iiUHifin of Pupilti in each district aecordinij to the Ceiiiais reluifie and 
thoxi tf the Director of Pubhe jMutructioii. 











! I'npilM net 
miort 

'ording to the 
(m Pitblif 

1 

I’apils ucciirdiiii^ to the 

liiecHB or delieieney of j 

Ihstrin. 

1 ‘ 

j Iiibtruction. 

eensuB of 18111. 

DireetorV ligureH. ! 


I 

ri'iualeR. 

Melon. 

Femul('.s. 

Mu1('h. 

Females. ' 

Ganjam * 


l,5(;7 

is.ski 

IIUS 

+ 17,471 


0.50 , 

Viza^apatain * 


2,7011 

20,401 

1,408 

■1- 1,042 

+ 

1,401 ; 

Godatari ^ 

‘Ja.SlKI 

r.,:H;5 

2l',l7s 

4,47 1 

- 4,2.S8 

4 

2,001 1 

Kistna 

;u»,oi7 

(‘..bSK 

2S.741> 

4,248 

4- 1.208 

4- 

4.450 ! 

Nolltn’e 

IS, .MG 

4.21111 

111,1111 

2,284 . 

570 

4 

1,014 ! 

Cixliiupiilt 

i:i,os7 

1,212 

I4,kss 

0211 


•1 

414 ; 

Knrtwxd 

i*, 2 r>G 


S,7lHl 

741 1 

4- .11)0 

4 

285 ! 

Hollarv 

. . ' 17.757 

1,154 

14,581 

747 i 

f -1,170* 

4 

417 ' 

Aiianla])m- 

... ; 7,2t2 

7S2 

7,51.8 

li'li 

- 400. 

4 

414 ' 

Madrafi 

25,4112 

ll.54<l 

22,275 

5,841 ' 

4 4,127 

4 

4,715 1 

Chini^leput 

.. 1 21,141 

4,2S4 

2,5,025 

1,004 ' 

- 4,181 

-b 

1.010 

NorMi Arcot 

i :{;i,‘iti!i 

:b{n»7 

40,278 

2,104 , 

- 2,40.0 

4 

1,8! 14 1 

Salem 

1 20,5S0 

1 2.5D1 

18,820 

1,584 ' 

+ 1.751 

4 

1,008 ! 

Cdimhnlon’ 

2I.01S 

2,!I2S 

22,8 1 1 1 

i.sis : 

4 IJ77 , 

-t- 

1,110 1 


.. ! 2,;ii5 

5114 

; 2,410 1 

722 ‘ 

4 5 ! 


120 , 

Soulli Areot . . 

... 1 2'.i,(in. 

2,545 

44.444 

1,4411 ! 

- 4,000 i 

4 

1,100 1 

Taijjnrt' 


5,75 !■ 

57,177 ' 

4.1 n ' 

15 201 

' 4 

2,0.14 . 

'i’richitidpdly 

i 21,S25 

' 2,1104 

21,744 1 

1 ,0,54 i 

4- 01 

1 4 

1.250 

Miidura 

. 1 .411,782 

2,724 

; 48.111 I i 

1 l,»‘,5ll ; 

+ Stis 

4 

1,005 


■H.tK'.p 

D.OiJl 

12,171 

, l/'T 1 , 

4 l.M'5 

1 

‘1.187 

Malabar 

1 55,SD2 

11.147 

i 74,700 

j 15.8s7 j 

- 17,871 

— 

1,450 

Scutli Cniiuia 

1 Hi, 157 

2,541 

18,820 

l_ i_ 

- 2,'d)4 

4 

10 


Toiai ... 1 656,449 

87,716 

673.81S 

j 

j 68,867 j 

' 1 

~ 17,364 

4 28,843 


'Pile total number of male jiupils agrc'es sufficiently well, the census showing 
an excess of 17,3Gd over tin! Directors figure, and this difference might fairly be 
ascribed to the Educational Department’s retfirns from private schools being 
incomplete. Hut some of the district com])onents of this comparatively small net 
difference are very large. In Ganjani the Director’s male pupils exceed those given 
in the census tables by 17,371 or nearly 100 per cent. ; in Malabar, on the. other 
hand, the educational returns shoAV a deficiency of 17,874, and in Tanjoro a defi- 
ciency of 15,201. In Malabar there are many mosque schools, which are possibly 
not included in the Director’s figtires, and in TaTijoro, with its large Bnlhman popu- 
lation, it is very probable that there are many petty ' ]»jnr schools which escape the 
vigilance of the Educational Dejiartinent. For the enormous discrepancy in the 
case of Ganjam, T can suggest no adequate explanation and either the census 
returns or those of the Director, or both, must bo seriously inaccurate. If the 
number of pupils given by the <lepartment is correct, then the proportion of male 
pupils to the total male population is 4‘75 per ceut.,t a proportion which is exceeded 
only in Madi’as, Tanjore and Malabar, and if we accept the Director’s figures for 
Tanjoro and Malabar, the proportion of male pupils even in these dist.i'icts is less 
than in Ganjam. The high educational po.sition, wliich Ganjam is thus shown to 
occupy, will indeed come as a 8urf)riao to those who are acquainted with the district, 
and there will be little hesitation in preferring the census statistics. 

The discrepancy between the educational and the census figures is much 

■greater in the statistics for females than 
in those for males. According to the 
census tables the number of female 
pupils is 58,867 ; according to the Direc- 
tor’s statement it is 87,715. The differ- 
ence is 28,848 or nearly 50 per cent, 
of the census total. The exc(iS8 is found 
in every district except Nflgiris and Malabar ; in two districts it is over 100 per 
cent., and in 14 more it is over 50 per cent. The discrepancy is common to all 


— 1 

1 llindus. 1 

Musalmans. 

Christians. 

Director's State- 




ments 

60,356 

11,000 

10,215 

Census Tables 

36,187 

G,G07 

16,868 

Diffkrknck 

20,169 

6,302 

3,847 


• IiicluRivo of the Ag^ency portion of the district. 

t It has been MBunied tliai practically all thepupila shown in the Director's statement belong to Ojc non«igenc^ 
(K>rtion of the Ganjam district. 
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panl.B67. 


Similar diBorepanciei in Bengal. 

Pupih tn Benijai 



MaleH. 

Fomalei, 

Fidneation Department 

l,3nR,690 

7H,H65 

ConHUB TabloB 

Hsa,inio 

34,8*15 

I)lKKKHK.N( f. 

474,706 

44,020 


religions, though it is relatively less for Christians than for Hindus or Musalmans. 
It is possibly due in part to girls who aro still on the register of schools havings 
returned themselves as literate, for the number of female literates under fifteen is 
20,052, which is undoubtedly a high figure when compared with the number under 
instruction. The attendance of girls is, I believe, somewhat irregular, and there 
would be some natural reluctance to apply the name of pupils to girls whose school- 
ing was of a spasmodic nature. 

257. I learn from Mr. O’Donnell, 
the Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions in Bengal, that there are similar 
discrepancies in that province between 
tlu^ census figures and the departmental 
statistics. The differences aro rela- 
tively greater than in Madras, especially 
in the case of males, the Educational 
Department’s number of school-boys 
being more than -50 per c('nt. in excess 
of that given by the census tabulation. 

258. consulted Dr. Duncan, the Director of Public Instruction, on the sub- 
ject and 1 ap]>end his re])ly. The circumstance men- 
tioned by him might explain some small excess in the 
departmental figures, but it is not sufficient to account 

for the great excess of school-boys in Ganjara and of school-girls in the presidency 
genei'ally. 

“ Pupils have, in no instance, been included twice over in the educational 
returns furnished to this office. Statistics are collected from each school and the 
‘ figures in the de.partment-al rettirns must be taken as correct. Schools are closed 
‘in December for the Ghristmas vacation, and are re-opened towards tin' close of 
‘.lauuary ; but old pupils do not all return till some time in Fc'briiary or March 
‘ and admissions are made in these rnoiitlis. Thus between the date on which the 
‘ census was taken and the Slst March 18ttl, there must havci been a considerable 
‘ number of admissions and re-admissions. Full information might li;i,v(» been 
‘ witldicld when the census statistics were eollected. 1 am otherwise iinahle to 
‘ explain the large difference noticed by you.” 

1 have only to add that T have confidence in the accuracy of tlie abstract ion 
af the (‘ntriee in the schedules, for ‘ Educ.ation ’ was subjected to the test of two 
indepondont workings; th<' results for each enumeration book were compared, 
and when discrepancies were discovered the error was (rarefully traced out and 
rectified. 

259. In the following statement the statistics, showing the education of the 


Opinion of the Director of Public 
Initmction. 


Companion with other province!. 


people of Madras, aro compared with those of other 
Indian provinces and of the Mysore State : — 


l*roviiio«. 



j Learning. 

Hadraa 

~! 

880 

AiHain 

175 

Reii(fal (1881) 

... ' 300 

Horn bay (1881) 

. 1 819 

Burma 

687 

North- WeHt iVovinoos and Cudh 

98 

Punjab 

j 141 

Mysore 

.. 1 246 



Number 

in 10,000. 



Mains. 


Females. 


Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Learning, 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

1,168 

8,612 

83 

67 

9,900 

581 

9,21*1 

13 

22 

9,965 

690 

9,110 

11 

18 

9,971 

792 

8,889 

23 

41 

9,986 

3,908 

6,505 

40 

240 

9,711 

617 

9,385 

4 

17 

9,979 

601 

9,268 

8 

19 

9,973 

807 

8,917 

20 

47 

9,927 


Burma is far ahead of India proper in the matter of the instruction of its 
male population, but Madras stands first among the other provinces, both as regards 
the proportion of those able to read and write and the proportion of those being' 
taught. In female education also it holds the first place. 
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Comparifon with other eountriee. 

lUiteratf per- 1,000. 


Foreign (’omitrifu. 


Ireland 
TtAly 
Austria 
llunj^ary . . 
Portugal 

New Soatlj Woloh 
Victor itt 


Males. 


•ut; 

62 ii 

•li7i» 

61)2 

75(J 

312 

2i:> 


Feniales. 


4t)0 

7<U 

533 

717 

H\)2 

333 

24.7 


260. Bat tlioagh Madi’aa has this 
Iiigli relative position among Indian 
provinces, the degree of ednc.ntion pos- 
sessed by its people is grt'atly below 
that of non- Asiatic countries. Statistics 
for England and Wales .and Scotland 
are not available, but even in Ireland, 
th(( most backward country of the 
Ibiitcd Kingdom, the people are much 
better educated than in any })rovince of 

' I India. Porhtgal, however, is not in a 

much better position than Madras. 

261. The extent to which ('ducation is diffused or confined to particular classes 
of the population is shown by the following statmiient, 
D«gre« of lion of edvea- giy^s the percentage of illiteracy for all castes con- 

taining over 100,0(>0 members and for certain smalh'r 
castes which are typical of people who would not othoi’wise be ropn'sented. 'I’he 
castes are arranged in the order of the percentages for nialcs, the most cdiieat t'd 
coming first. The absolute figures for all castes, grc.-it and small, will be found in 
Table C. 

Statr^mcHf uft()ivi)i(j the pc revn fa ijv of Tl/if crates in the main easier. 


tion 


panuflBl 


1 Caste. 

Miilos. 


Ca‘«U>. 

M.'th's 

KvMiiah'H 

^ Total population 

85T2 

DOCK) 

'Ootal population . 

86- 1 2 

00 00 

1 llrHlinian Vadama 

IH'DP 

05-76 

Idaiyan 

3Vlaga 

8i)-(»6 

J)0*67 

Pralmiaii Niy<'>gi ... 

l!bl2 

OO'OO 

80‘0d; 

00-41 

Brnlirnati Tongalai 

lilda 

00-32 

Hah* .. 

OO- 1 7 

1)0-70 

PrtiliruaTi Vadagalai . . 

U)i»8 

05-41 

3Yli . .. .. 

0O20 

00-76 

Knra.sian ... 

21-30 

2H-(i2 

Kapu or Hoddi 

our>5 

00’'/8 

Pr^iliman Vaidiki 

24‘r.i) 

07-U5 

Odia 

00-56 

00-77 

All IJrAiimans 

27-71) 

00-27 

Vanuan 

0114 

00 78 

j Kaiuikkan ... 

31-P.) 

07-80 

K<*vut(* 

91 -HO 

00*96 

t Jlrahman Saranva^a 

87 32 

03-00 

Seiiibadavaii 

02-27 

00 87 

Koinati 

3})'54 

DO 12 

Kaliiigi 

02 03 

00*87 

Karnarn 

41 -34 

98-00 

Piudaga 

03-08 

00*87 

Navur 

51 02 

87-47 

Aiubulakkaran 

03-10 

00-00 

Satani 

63-18 

OH-oO 

Mtiugala 

03 30 

00 80 

Cliotti 

65-24 

00-13 

VelaniJi 

04-03 

00-30 

j AHRri 

t;2-8(; 

00-01 

flk.'in 

06- 11 

00 67 

Tat tan 

03-20 

08-08 

Diidvkulu or PinjAri 

05-r.4 

00-88 

j Kaliatriya 

71-41 

07-8r, 

(luuda . . 

or.-27 

00-86 

Kamsala 

71-47 

90-14 

Mutrai-ha 

06-27 

OO-JK) 

Kaniniala 

7ir,7 

90-6 ^ 

1 digit 

06 30 

0001 

liahhai 

71 -70 

90-20 

Jtillata 

06 68 

00-82 

Vollala 

7-J-7H 

98-93 

Karunia 

06-50 

00*76 

Kavarai 

72-86 

98-70 

PaJlo 

06-fk) 

00 03 

Pathan 

7306 

07-40 

Valaivun 

06.-60 

00 08 

Jangam 

! 7371 

00-40 

Caiiiallfi 

9).’.-82 

00-12 

Yftniyau 

74-53 

00'.'»2 

B/'mIui- or VAdan 

06-07 

00*03 

Kaikf)lan ... 

76 10 

98-42 

Kiiniinara or Kumbira ... 

07-06 

00-00 

Vadugan 

76-65 

90-30 

Doiiiho 

07- 18 

00*60 

lirAhnian Holua 

70-87 

00-76 

Pallan 

07-23 

00*06 

Lingftyat 

77-71 

Oo-o;i 

fhiraiyan 

07*25 

00*81 

Native Christian .. 

78-24 

0230 

Uolia 

07-34 

00 04 

Raiyad 

70-20 

901-77 

Boya 

07-30 

90*04 

Balija 

70-88 

98-50 

Korava or V’ernkaia 

07-66 

00*88 

Agamudaiyan 

80-41 

90-09 

Malaiyalaii .. 

97-04 

00*01 

RAzn 

80-00 

90-26 

.Mogfir ... 

08-18 

00-96 

ShinAn 

i 81-86 

00-<:8 

Kiirumbati ... 

08-31 

00-93 

Tiyyan 

82-00 

08-44 

Hj^para 

08-45 

90-96 

Shoik 

: 82-04 

08-12 

Dandini 

08-54 

09-08 

Bondi 

83 4<) 

90 83 

Oddo 

08-84 

00-94 

Ambattan 

84-44 

00-71 

PAno 

08*86 

90-99 

p^vAnga 

Ithuvan . . 

84-00 i 

91P0,8 

MAla 

08-87 

0906 

86-18 1 

00-73 

Ravara 

90 01 

00-99 

Kalian 

85-21 

00-82 

Bauri 

0013 

00*91 

Banta 

85 04 

00-33 

Kondadora 

00*14 

9908 

DAsari 

80*29 

00-6] 

TsAkala 

1 09TG 

99-96 

indi 

80-37 

90-79 

Chakkiliyan 

1 00*32 

09-08 

Kollan ... 

I 80-49 

90-34 

K bond 

00411 

90-97 

Mararan ... 

80-66 

99-74 . 

YAnAdi 

! 00*48 

00*97 

Muttiriyan . 

87-36 

OO'OO 

MAdiga 

09*54 

90-89 

MAppilla 

87-75 

98-86 

Iloloya 

00*59 

99-95 

Kusavan 

Palli or Vanniyan 

88- 42 

89- 63 

99-85 

99-82 

Cberuman ... 

1 00*86 

99-99 
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262. Tlie Eurasians and Brdhmans show the highest degree of education. 

Eurasians are more educated than any people for 
tatut c» for maief. whom 1 possess statistics, and the inhalutants of 

Victoria and New Zealand alone show a lower percentage of illiteracy than 
Briilimans. The Holua sub-division, however, with 76-87 per cent, illiterate, is a 
marked exception to the generally liigh educational position of this caste. Next 
to the Briilimans come the two principal writer castes and the most important of 
the trading castes, the Kdmatis. There is then a sharp fall in the proportions 
from 4]-:l4 to 61-02 per cent., the latter being the figure for Ndyars, a caste which, 
though classed as ‘ Agricultural, formerly military and dominant,’ is in reality a small 
community more or less complete in itself. The proportions continue to increase 
rapidly until we come to Kshatriyas, who have 71*41 per cent, illiterate. From 
this point the ohanges are more gradual. The purely agricultural castes show a 
gi'iKii'ally low degree of education. The Vellalas, with 72-78 per cent, illiterate, 
are the most educated. Then come Agamud.aiyan (80-41), Raau (80-66), Kalian 
(86-2]), Bant (86-94) and Telaga (89-66). None of the others have less than 90 
per cent, illitcn-ate. Of the castes whoso traditional occupation is field-labour, the 
Fallis have most (‘ducation, but of the rest the Pallans hold the highest position with 
no less (ban 97-26 per cent, illiterate. Among the Cherumans the percentage is 
99-86, a proportion which is higher oven than that of the chief hill and forest tribes. 
Tlu! trading castes show a generally high perrmiitage of education, but the Mdp- 
pillas are an exception ; the M-dppillas, however, are not entirely traders. Artizans, 
too, are comparatively well educated, but weavers are, on the whole, below the 
average. 

The following abstract of the foregoing statement gives a fair idea, of the 
degree of diffusion of education among males, for the above castes are fully 
ro])rosentative of the total population : — 


lV'rfont4»g(* of il 


Number 
of c.ikLob. 

Siren ^11 1 of 
caHteB (males). 

I’t'rcentage of 
total males. 

Under BO |mr cent. 


’ I 

50)5,002 

00,1 

BO and uiidtn* 40 


li 

10)4,142 

I’Or) 

•t-0 „ fiO 


1 

20),80() 

OT7 

r>o ,, 00 


0 

.518,722 


00 70 


2 

;10,478 

023 

70 ,, 80 


* 15 

2.yr)i,.52i 

]s-,s7 1 

80 „ yo 


^1 1 

y,72(;,y7i 

2;i’S2 i 

yo and over 


48 1 

7,050,015 

48* y ,3 1 

1 


Tot AT. 

94 1 

16,643,341 

1 

10000 1 

263. The statistics of female educiition do not present nearly the 

samu varia- 


Statistics for females. 


Cnsto. 

Percentapfo 

illiterate. 

EurHsinn 

28-02 

NAyar 

87-47 

Native Christian . . 

y2:iy 

HrA liman 

yo-27 

Saivad ... 

yo-77 

PathAn ... ... ... 

07-49 

Kshatrivn ... ! 

y7-8() 

Kamikkan 

97-80 

SAtAni 

98-06 

Sheik 

98-12 

Kaikt'dan 

98-42 

'i’iyyun 

98-44 

Baii]a ... 

98-50 

TattAn ^ 

98-68 

Karnam 

98-69 

Kavarai 

98-79 

MAppilla 

98-86 

VellAla i 

98-93 


tions. Among Eurasian females the 
proportion of illiterate is 28-02. The 
Ndyars come next biit for them the per- 
centage is no less than 87-47. Then 
come the Native Christians with 92-39 
per cent, illiterate. Among Brdhmans 
90-27 per cent, of the females are illiterate. 
’I'ho Saiyad and Pathan sections of IVIusal- 
mans follow immediately after the Brah- 
mans, and the Sheiks and Miippillas also 
occupy a fairly high position. In 76 of 
the 94 castes for which proportions are 
given over 99 per cent, of their females 
are illiterate. Among the Pdnos, Savaras 
and Cherumans only one female in 1 0,000 
can read and write. It is not, however, 
surprising to find no female education 
among these tribes, but it is a matter 
alike for wonder and regret that such, 
castes as the Brdhmans, the writers and 
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the traders should be content to leave their daughters in ignorance of even the 
elements of knowledge. 

264. The next statement shows for those castes in which there are a fair 

number of persons acquainted with English, the ratio 
•^I***’*** ^ of persons who can read and write English to those 

who can read and write at all : — 


Number of Literate Mules among whom one is an English Literate. 


Casto. 

No. 

Caste. 

No. 

Caste. 

No. 

A^amudaiyan 

108 

llr^hman llolna 

102 

lifibbai 

304 

Kiillun 

lOH 

„ NiyfSjfi 

12 

Mapialla 

44 Hi 

Kwhatriya 

23 

„ Savaflvata 

11 

N'adujfaii 

72 

Mnriillii 

13 

„ Ti-iiffnlai 

8 

Kaiumala 

l."4 

Nayar 

4‘) 

,, Varla^'alai 

8 

Kamsala 

1,50 

V«"lama 

28 

„ Vadama 

10 

Kaiktdan *.« 

117 

Kaiiiina 

PI 

,, Vnidiki 

10 

(iolla 

28 

K^pu or Roddi 

fl7 

All HiAliinaiia 

12 

Idaiyan 

30 

Toirtpa 

1(1 

Valluva 

32 

... ... . . 

100 

Vollala 

i 22 

Sataiii 

35 

Tiyyan 

•17 

Holt*ya 

20 

Kanukkan ... 

.53 

Puilian 

25 

Mala 

(15 

Kariiam 

r»o 

Saivad 

i IP 

Palliin 

152 

llalija ... 

12 

SWik 

28 

Palli 

110 

('liotti ... 

03 

Native (’hristiun 

0 

Para iy an 

23 

Kavarai . , 

20 

.MuHaPnun ... ... ... 

32 

llrahiuan Prihaoliaranam . . 

8 

Komaii ... ... 

120 




Education is most English in character among Native Christians, Hrdhmans 
and Balijas, and most purely vernacular among the Mappillas and Eabbais, who 
present a. marked contrast in this respect to their co-religionists, the Pathdns, 
tSaiyads and Sheiks. 

265. It is often objected that the Brahmans hold a number of appointments 

alt/Ogether in excess of their relative numerical 
Comparison of Brahmuu with other Strength. The answer is obvious but tho detailed 
«“toe. education statistics of tho j)resent census enable it to 

bo })ut into figures : 

{Male Populaliott only.) 


Religion. 

Percontago 
of total 
population. 

Litorat4»8. 

English literates. 

Total. 

Per oeut. 

Total. 

Per c?ont. 

j C Brilimans 

313 

3(M1,0B7 

1.V19 

24,070 

3000 

iNon-Urihinaris 

8002 

1,470,07H 

73'(H) 

30, .531 

3747 

Total ... 

8975 

1,776,776 

88 19 

65,507 

6813 

Mnsalinan 

031 

1.5.5.288 

771 

3,138 

3*85 

Christian 

242 

70,487 

3 80 

22,722 

! 27'80 

.lain 

0 08 

4,046 

•24 

32 

*04 

Others, incladiug Not Stated 

1*44 

1,220 

•06 

73 

'00 

Total ... 

lOO’OO 

2,014,717 

100 00 

81,478 

100 00 


When it is remembered that a knowledge of English in public servants is 
daily becoming of greater importance, it is easy to understand tho large proportion 
of posts held by Brahmans, for of Hindus who can read and write English nearly 
one half are of this caste. The high percentage of Bngtish literates among 
Christians is due to the inclusion of 6,fi39 Eurasians and 5,918 Europeans. 


266. Both Cochin and Travancore have a larger degree of education than the 
— • 1 .. i . ... Madras Presidency as a w’holo, larger too than that of 

net onin u ry at. adjoining district of Malabar, though this is true 

only of male education so far as Travancore is concerned. The people of Cochin, 
both males and females, are more educated than the inhabitants of any district 

46 
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Vn. except Madras. Statistics of instruction have not been collected in these two 
208 . States prior to 1891, so no estimate of the progress which is being made is possible. 

The figures for the other throe States differ but little from those of the neigh- 
bouring British districts and call for no remark, except that in all of them the 
percentage of illiterate males is higher than in 1881. 

The total number of persons able to read and write English who were enum- 
erated in the Feudatory States is 4,090, of whom 077 are Europeans or Eurasians. 
Excluding these there is one person with a knowledge of English in every 920 
inhabitants, or taking males alone, 1 in every 482. English education is thus con- 
siderably less common than in British Territory. 
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€h. VIII. Arabic appears as the vernacular of J ,029 inhabitants of Travancore. Hebrew is 
para. 306. i-eturned by l.lH persons in Travancore and by 263 in Cochin. The number of 
» Jews by religion in tlie former State is, hoAvcver, only 125, so the accuracy of the 
rettirn of Hebrew is doubtful. In Cochin, there are 1,142 persons of the Jewish 
faith, but Hebrew is presumably returned by only the white Jews. These are all 
taught Hebrew in the special school provided for them, .and the Cochin Census 
Officer states that they speak Hebrew in their houses, though not invariably. 

It will be noticed that in Cochin KacliTii is returned by 3 males and 215 
females. This apparent anomaly Avas actufilly found in the schedules, the parent- 
tongue of the males being entered as Gujardti and that of the females as Kach’hi. 

In Pudukdta the prevailing langiiage is Tamil which is returned by 94-88 per- 
cent. of the population. Tedugu comes next in point of numbers, but it is returned 
by only 2-89 per cent, of the irdrabitants. Kurumba appears as the parent-tongue 
of 1,546 persons; in 1881 it was returned by 3,601 people of this State. I have 
no information as to whether the language is identical with that spoken by the 
Kururabas of the Nllgiris. The Kalians, the principal caste in Pudukdta, are 
thought by some to be a section of the Kurumba tribe.* 

Telugu is the prevailing language in Banganapsille and Canarese in Sanddr, 
but in both states Hindustdni is fairly represented. 


* Nolaon’H Manual of fho, Madura Difdricl, part ii, ]>. 50. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PAItEy'M’OXGUE. 

(TABLE X.) 

267 . In tlie parent-tongue table tlio languages have been dist ributed in ter* Ch. VIII. 

ritoriiil groups, the inenibers of each group being pwa. 267. 
arranged alpliabetically, without any regard to linguis- 
tic classification. In attein])ting such a classification 
I should preft'r to avoid the u.se of the term ‘ dialect’ altogether, and to limit my 
efforts to assigning each language to its ])roper linguisiic family ; but as dialects 
are shown in the scheme which has b(‘en circulated for guidance in dealing with 
this part of the rejiort, an endeavour will be ma<lo to distinguish in each case* 
between dialects and laitguages. The difliculty of making this distinction was 
recognised by the Census Commissioner in his circul.ar on the subject, and it is 
also noticed by Mr. (hist in his Itook on The Modern Jjav<iii(n/es ofllu Eaxt Indict^, 
but’ in neither case is any solution suggested. Nor do the standard writers on 
<;otnparativo j)hilology afford much assistance, for the two words ‘ language’ and 
‘ dialect ’ are generally u.sed as though they were interchangt'able t (‘i’ins. One 
eminent author, for example, writes with e(jual frequency of the Itomance lan- 
guages and of the Romance dialects, )neaning the same thing by both expressions. 

Professor Whitney, howevtir, states clearly that the words* language ’ and * difject ’ 
arc tNvo names for the same thing looked at from different ])oinfs of view.* “ Any 
“ body of exi)r(‘Ssions,” he goes.on to say, “ used by a community, howevc'r limited 
“ and humble, for the purposes of communication and as the instrument of t«hought., 

“is a language; no one would think of crediting its speakers with the gift of 
“ dialect but not of language. On the other hand, there is no tongue in the world 
“ to which we should not, with perfect freedom and perfect propriety, apply the 
“ na7ue of dialect, Avhen considering it as one of a body of related forms of B])eech. 

“ Even the most cultivated tongue that exists is only the dialect of a certain class 
“ in a certain locality — both class and locality limited, though the limits inay bo 
“ wide ones. Thus English has its own dialeds, but English and Dutch and 
“ German and Swedish, and so on are the dialects of Ocirnianic sjieech. In 
“ the looseness of popular parlance, an attempt is made at the dislinction of df'gn'cs 
“ of dignity and importance by means of the same words, as wluui the literary 
“ language of a community is alone allowed the name of language and the rest are 
“ styled dialects. For ordinary purposes the usage is convenient enough ; but it 
“ has no acceptance on other grounds ; it forms no part of linguistic science.” 

Wo have here .an attempt to indicate the difference which popular usage makes 
between language and dialect, the former term being applied to the most important 
member of a group of dialects. But, accepting this, wo have still to discover how 
we are to determine whether a dialect should be included in any particular group. 

Thus of the English group of dialects, one (the East Midland) became the literary 
dialect and this developed into the English language. In the early days of the 
Saxons’ settlement in Britain the dialects spoken by them were similar to those 
spoken by many of the peoples on the continent of Europe, but political sopsiration 
and distinct literary standards. soon developed differences so great that the dialects 
of the English and those of the Saxon [rnoples of the mainland could no longer 
be included in the same group. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to determine 
the degi’ee of varijition at which the line of demarcation is to be drawn. Political 
connection, no doubt, plays a large part in deciding the questioti, for there are 
English dialects which bear a closer resemblance to Dutch dialects than they do 


♦ The Life and Growth of LantjuagOf by Profewor Whitney, International Science Series. 
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to standard English and which owe their classification mainly to the fact that the 
people who speak them belong to the English nation. In India this political 
element is wanting, and the only criterion I can suggest is that of mutual intelli- 
gibility ; but this goes somewhat too far as a Tamil man can understand the sub- 
stance of what is said by a man speaking Malayalam, and a Telugu man can 
similarly comprehend Canaroso. Each of these four languages, however, has a 
distinct literature of its own and is undoubtedly a language, in the popular sense 
of that term. 

• 268. In the following table I have adhered, with a few exceptions, to the 
. , , . classification given in the list issued by the Census 

Commiseioner in the case ot languages foreign to 
Madras, while for the languages of the presidency I have followed Dr. Caldwell, 
with the addition of Mdhl to Ids list of Dravidian languages : — 


Family. 


Aryan 


Oronp. 


ERANIC 


i INDIC 


BraTidiam 


Xolariaa 

Tib6to*Biinnan. 

TaiorShan 

Sinltio 


Lan^age. 


Dialoot. 


I.— INDIAN LANGUAGES. 


i 

( 

\ 


Pahiitit 
Dalochi ... 

Kahiimiri ... 

I*VNJABI 

SiNimi 


Hindi 

OvP«Y DIAI.KCTM , 

Gujarati 

Marathi 

Bengali 

Uriya ... 
Sanskrit ... 

Tamil 


Telugu 

MalayXlam 

MXhl 

Canaresb 


Tulu 

Khond 

Gond 

T6da 

Kuta 

Kodagu 

Gadaba 

Kavara 

Durmerb 

Sha'n 

Kar<n 


Jlinili 

Jlindust&^ii or 

T)pcrnnx» 

Jilari'ddi ... 

Bonddli ... ... 

Lnmhadi 
Gujordti 

Patntil or Bau- 
rash tram, 
Kach'lii ... •.. 

Kathri ... 
Mai'dthi ... 

Kotikani 

Oounosp or Oo 

mmifaki. 
Boyiffdli ... 
Chitluijoni 
l^riua 

JkisiAri 

... 


Tamil 

Yfirukala or Ko- 
ravu. 

Irvla 

Kaauva 


Canarcse 
lladafja . . . 
K»rvmha 
Tti/n ... 
Kfmvja ... 
htllwra ... 


Gfmd 

Ovtte 

K6ya 


Furmese 

Arakanese 


Population heturnino it. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

67 

47 

20 

77 

03 

24 

1 

1 


468 

477 

21 

68 

42 

20 

339 

ann 

71 

817,146 

410,644 

400,502 

1,108 

785 

323 

no 

08 

42 

27,079 


12,747 

6,863 

4,81)5 

1,908 

73,362 

30,772 

3G,580 

668 

372 

180 

87 

20 

17 

120,607 

00,721) 

59,878 

2,923 


1,803 

132,783 

co,t;20 

60,154 

96 

78 

18 

1,142 

1,030 

103 

31 

31 


1,292,163 

038,01)0 

653,407 

346 

211 

135 

16,037 

7,005 

7,432 

161 

70 

72 

14,076,989 

0,872,748 

7,204,241 

87,686 

18,774 

18,703 

1,614 

822 

702 

816 

104 

152 

13,663,674 

0,808,180 

0,845,488 

2,688,832 

l,33o,0()5 

1,357,067 

3,167 

1,201 

1,900 

1,446,650 

714,310 

731,831 

30,666 

15,413 

15,243 

8,742 

1,001 

1,781 

461,176 

223,117 

238,050 

1,868 

841 

1,027 

668 

240 

422 

190,893 

98,010 

01,974 

6,694 

3,304 

3,390 

863 

1K2 

171 

86,603 

18,702 

17,801 

736 

424 

812 

1,201 

550 

045 

947 

433 

614 

29,414 

15,208 

14,206 

101,638 

62,071 

49,567 

872 

859 

13 

24 

24 

... 

6 

6 

... 

6 

5 

... 
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Family. 


Aryan 


Group. 


Turanian 

Semitic 

Malayan 

Sinitie 

Tai 


ER.ANIC 
P INDIC 
GREEK 


ITALIC 


TEUTONIC . 


CELTIC 


SLAVONIC , 


? UGRIAN 
TATAR 


CniKESB 


Language. 


Dialect. 


II.— LANGUAGES FOREIGN TO 
INDIA. 


Pkrhian 

S1NGHALK8B 

Gbrbk 

Italian 
Fuknch 
Maltehk .. 
Spanish 

PORTUOPKSB 

Roumanian 

Grbman 

English 

Dutch 

Flemish 

Danish 

Nouwkgian 

SWEHISH 

Gaelic 

Irish 

Welsh 

Celtic 

Russian 

Polish 

Lyric 

Basque 

Turkish 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Syriac 

Abyssinian 

Malay 
Javanrhr .. 

Chinese .. 

Siamese 


Persian 

Armenian 


Population returning it. 


Total. j 

Maios. 

Females. 

1 

SIS 

183 

80 

14 

4 

I 10 

68 

65 

1 X3 

6 

6 

1 

46 

42 

6 

664 

305 

249 

1 

1 

... 

4 

8 

1 

A696 

1,408 

1,488 

6 


2 

S64 

1 212 

122 

86,961 

10,803 

17,1*8 

40 

27 

18 

8 

3 


87 

12 

16 

88 

88 

, 

8 

6 

2 

8 

2 


67 

42 

“ 25 

14 

11 

3 

1 


1 

8 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 

* t . 

8 

2 


1 

1 


1 

1 


8,088 

2,W)0 

177 

19 

10 

9 

9 

2 

. . . 

8 

B 


9 

8 


1 


1 

77 

78 

4 

1 

1 

... 


Percentage returning each fhmily. 


Family. 

Poroontago. 

Aryan 

718 

Dravidian 

92*44 

Kolariau 

0*37 

Others 

001 


269. From the above table we get 
the marginal abstract, which shows the 
proportion of the total population return- 
ing languages of each family, omitting 
those who have made no return. A 
very high proportion of the people speak 
Dravidian languages and this is the 
feature which distinguishes Madras from 
the rest of India, so far as mother-tongue 
is concerned. 


270. The Aryan languages and dialects native to Madras are Uriya, Por^jii, 

Hindustani or Deccani, Patmil, Kathri,* Konkani, Ar6 
and Lambddi. 


Aryan Language! of Madraa. 


271. Uriya is returned by 1,292,163 persons. It is the language of the 
Uriya, i^MSies people occupying the northern half of the Ganjam 

district and also of a large section of the inhabitants 
of the Vizagapatam Agency tracts. It has many varieties and has in some parts 
been greatly affected by the neighbouring Dravidian languages. U riya is indeed 


* In Table X Kathri ig shown as a lan^napre foreign to Madras, hot at) I have not seen mentioned elsewhere 
I have treated it hi^re as a dialect peculiar to this presidency. 
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a curious connecting link between the Aryan and Dravidian families, for, while its 
^a. 272. vocabulary is Aryan, many of its grammatical forms and much of its structure 
arc essentially Dravidian. 

272. I have classed Poroja as a dialect of Uriya, because two out of three 

• tmnaf vocabularies I received are evidently mere varieties of 
j/riya imieei, p«roj», , . Uriya. Tho third, however, which represents the 

language of Pengu Porojds, is unmistakably Dravidian and boars a close resem- 
blance to Khond. In the report of the Ethnological Committee of the Central 
Provinces, Poroja, or Purja as it is there called, is mentioned in one place as a 
synonym of Gudwa (Gadaba) and in another as identical with Bhuttpa (Batra); 
tile vocabularies given under these two heads are entirely different, the latter 
being Dravidian, while the former is Kolarian. The word PorojA is, however, 
sometimes used as equivalent to ryot, and in Vizagapatam, as in the Central 
Provinces, it is frequently applied to Gadabas. I have no doubt that it is this 
wide signification which has led to tho confusion that gives us three PorojA dialects, 
belonging respectively to the Aryan, Dravidian and Kolarian families. The Dravi- 
dian Poroja of the Central Provinces seems allied to Gond, but the vocabulary is 
not sufficiently detailed to enable me to speak with any certainty on the point. 

273. Hindustdrii or Deccani is sotumed by 817,146 persons, of whom 416,644 

■m A 4 *19 i«A males while 400,502 females. The bulk of these 

***’’’ are Musalmans. The considerable excess of males I 

attribute to the fact that a number of that sex have returne^ their parent-tongue 
as Hindustdni while the real house-language is Malaydlain Tamil. The women 
speak the latter only but the men have some knowledge o^ induatdni and claim 
it as their parent-tongue from a desire to assert a fictitioKo oreign origin. The 
total number of Musalmans is 2,250,386, so that at least 15[433,240 have returned 
some language other than Hindustdni as their vernacular and make no claim to a 
foreign origin. The number is, in fact, somewhat greater than this, as a few Hindu 
castes have Hindustdni for their mother-tongue. The figure given above includes 
a considerable number of persons who returned their vernacular as Hindi and 
Pharsi. It was clear from the names, birth-place and other entries that these people 
were not Persians or Hindi immigrants, and I, therefore, took them to mean that 
their language was Hindustdni. 


274. 


Patniil or Saurdshtram is the language of a large caste of silk-weavers 
n wv {pattu, silk and niil, thread). It is a dialect of Guja- 

* ’ rdti, and the Census Commissioner, when visiting 

Madras, found no difficulty in understanding it by the help of his knowledge of the 
parent-language. 

275. Kathri is also the language of a weaver caste, which is, however, quite 

x*tJiri, 87 . distinct from the Patmil caste. It, too, is a dialect of 

Gujardti, with a strong admixture of Hindustdni words. 
It has been returned by only 37 persons. 

276. In 1881 Konkani was incorporated with Mardthi, but it is a distinct 

188788. dialect of that language. It has been returned as their 

parent-tongue by 130,191 inhabitants of South Canara 
and by between 2,000 and 3,000 elsewhere. 

277. Ard was entered as a separate dialect of Mardthi on the strength of 

Are, 8,988. information received from the Collector of South (^nara, 

but vocabularies obtained from that district and from 
Bellary after the parent-tongue table was struck off show that it does not differ 
appreciably from ordinary colloquial Mardthi. It should, therefore, have been 
treated as identical with that language. 
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with loads of salt. Some of them have now settled down as agriculturists. Mr. Ch. VIII. 
Oust describes their language as semi-Dravidian. The caste returns show their para. 888. 
numbers to bo 37,894, so over 10,000 of them must have returned Hindust^i or 
some other language as their parent- tongue, or made no return. 


279. The group of languages known as Dravidian is placed by comparative 
_ _ - philologists in the southern division of the Turanian 

• nr aniAnfiugM. family. The connection between the members of this 
great family is much less close than iu the case of the Aryan and Semitic groups, 
the chief bond of union being the agglutinative character of the languages. 
Recent authorities, however, sub-divide flhe Turanian languages into a number of 
families, of which the Dravidian is one, and there can be no doubt that this classi- 
hcalion is at once more accurate and more in accordance with the principles on 
which the Aryan and Semitic families were treated. The original name for the 
Dravidian family was Tamulic, but the term Dravidian was happily substituted by 
Dr. Caldwell in order that the designation Tamil (not Tamul) might be reserved 
for the language of that name. Dr^vida is the adjectival form of Dravida,* the 
Sanskrit name for the peo])le occupying the south of the Peninstxla and ‘ Tamil ’ is 
merely another form of ‘ Dravida.’ Dr. Caldwell was unable to determine the 
oiiginal meaning of Jh’iitnda, but suggested that the root might hav(' belonged 
originally to “ some old North Indian veijpBCular, some pre- Aryan — but not 
necessarily non-Aryan — sjxeech, which had disappeared before the literary history of 
Sanskrit commenced.”* 


280. The Tamil language is returned as the mother-tongue of OO'SR per cent. 
. of the population who made any return at all. It is 

the prevailmg tongue south of a line drawn in an 
easterly direction from a little to the north of Madras to the Eastern Ghats. 
The Western Ghats form its western boundary, while its eastern boundary is the 
sea. It also holds the north of the island of Ceylon. It is found in more or less 
strength beyond these limits but only as the language of foreign settlers. It. is 
not mot with in the Telugu country to the same extent as Telugu is found in 
Tamil districts. There is no indication that it is ousting either Telugu or any of 
the other chief Dravidian languages. 


281. Three dialects of Tamil are shown in Table X, viz., Yerukala or Korava, 
_ „ , Irula and Kasuva, but Tamil has in addition several 

distinct provincial varieties. These are peculiar to 
localities and are not the languages of particular tribes or castes ; and aS they are 
all called Tamil they do not appear separately in the returns. 


282. The Yerukala dialect of Tamil is the language spoken by the Koravas 
. , ^ or Yerukalas and has been returned by 37,636 persons. 

^Ta mi t dMiect», Tw a or orava, Telugu name for the Koravas, but as 

the language was shown as Yerukala in the returns for 
1881, I retained it although Korava would have been a better term as the Koravas 
do not themselves use the terra Yerukala even in the Telugu country. They are 
a wandering tribe of basket and mat-makers, pig-breeders, «S;c., but they add largely 
to their legitimate sources of income by petty theft and burglary. In Mr. Cust’s 
Modem Languages of the East Indies, Yerukala is shown as a separiite Dravidian 
language,! but it bears such a close resemblance to Tamil that it may fairly be 
classed as a dialect only. A good account of the language is given in the Nellore 
District Manual and in the Madras Journal of TAterature and Science for 1879. { I 
have obtained vocabularies from Kistna, Nellore and Cuddapah, and notice some 
slight variations in words, but not in grammatical forms. The total number of’ 


• Contparafive Orammar, p. 13, 2nd edition. 

t The Modern hanountjes of the East huliea, p. 78. It i« there epelt YeruHln, but this is incorrect. The Veru- 
kalas are snid to dwell “ somewhere in the hilly country of Vijigapatam {eie) district.” There arc, however, very few 
Yerukalas in those tracts and they are by no means a hill or forest tribe. A description of them will bo found in 
Chapter X. 

X A list of Yerukala words is given in Ettxays relating to Indian Suhjectdt, by B. If. Hodgson, vol. ii, p. 119. This 
vocabulary is reproduced in Hunter’s Compuruftrs Dictionary of Kon^Anjon Langnuyet. 
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Koravas or Yerukalas, according to the caste returns, is 133,577. The majority of 
them have returned Tamil as their mother-tongue. 

283. The number of persons who returned Irula as their parent-tongue is 

1,614', of whom 1,196 were enumerated in the Nilgiris 
Tamil dialects, inu*. 1 , 4 . adjoining district of Coimbatore. The 

remainder were found in Cuddapah (32), Salem (8)- and North Arcot (1). The 
number of Irulas given in the Caste Table (57,339) is much greater than the num- 
ber who have returned the dialect of that name as their parent-tongue, for Tamil has 
been returned as their home-speech by the majority. In 1881 Irula was returned 
by only 287 persons, of whom not more Ijhan 35 were found in the Nflgiris ; but the 
record of parent-tongue in that district was defective in 1881. Buchanan says 
of the Irulas of the Nflgiri slopes, whom he calls Eriligdru, that they speak “ a 
bad or old dialect of Karnata language,” * and from this he concluded that they 
must be of a different race from the Irulas that he saw in Mysore, who spoke a 
dialect of Tamil. Dr. Caldwell, however, describes their language as a ‘ rude 
Tamil ’ and the vocabulary given by Hodgson t renders it clear that this dialect 
approaches more nearly to Tamil than to Canarese. 1 have not been able to obtain 
any vocabulary of the language spoken by the Irulas of districts other than Nflgiris, 
but it is probable that tlie corrupt Tamil dialect which they are said to use is 
identical with the language known as Irula. 

284 . Kasuva is a dialect returned by 316 persons of the Niigiri district. It is 

„ not found in any previous returns. The followine 

Tamil dialects, KastlTa, 810. , j. -u ‘ j j- i j. i • n i? -it 

note on the tribe and dialect was kindly furnished 
to me by the Collector of the Nflgiris, Mr. C. F. MacCartie. “ Kasuba or Kasuva 
is the language spoken by a jungle tribe of that name inhabiting the comparatively 
level strip of jungle intervening between the base of the Nflgiris and the Moyar 
river, Masinigudy being the extreme south and west limit. The tribe is probably 
known in the Mysore jungles across the Moyar, because the language is a curious 
mixture of Canarese and Tamil apd is unintelligible to other tribes. I can find no 
account of this tribe or the dialect in any of the published works available, proba- 
bly because the population is very small, but I should describe the language us a 
corrupt dialect of Canarese.” 

I subsequently obtained a vocabulary of the dialect. It bears a close resem- 
blance to Irula, but there are differences both in words and in grammatical forms 
and further investigation is necessary before any final conclusion can bo arrived at. 

285. Telugu is returned as the mother-tongue of 38'67 per cent, of the popu- 

Teiueu, 18668674 . lution. Its habitat, if I may use the expression, ex- 

’ ’ ’ ‘ tends from the northern boundaiy of the tiunil coun- 

try to Ichdpur in the Qanjam district. It is found above the Eastern Ghats, but it 
does not penetrate into Mysore or the western limits of Anantapur and Bellary. 
On the other hand, it is the home-speech of many of the inhabitants of the Nizani’s 
dominions and the Central Provinces. In the Tamil districts it is returned by 
considerable numbers, the descendants of colonies of cultivators or the soldiers of 
invaders. In most of these southern districts the Telugu-speaking people have 
increased as fa.'jt as or faster than their Tamil neighbours, but in Tanjore there has 
been a decrease from 85,670 in 1881 to 80,630 in 1891. This may possibly be 
due to emigration and not to the supplanting of Telugu by Tamil in the homes of 
these people, a process which .we certainly do not find going on in other Tamil 
districts. In Malabar also there has been a slight increase among the Telugu- 
speaking inhabitants. 

. 286 . lu 1881 Ydnddi was shown as a dialect of Telugu, but on the present 

occasion it has not been given a separate existence as 
Teingu. *®^*‘'*^ the language of this tribe is in reality Telugu. In 1881 

only 148 out of some 64,000 Ydnddis returned their 


• Buchanan's MyrnrCf Canara and Malnhar^ vol. i, |>. 462. 
t Es»ay9 relating to Indian Subjecti. vol. ii, p. lOfi. 
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tribal name as the name of their language, so it is clear that they themselves do 
not consider that they have a distinct dialect of their own, Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Stokes gives an account of these people in the DiMrici Manual of Stllore^ and he 
states that “ they speak Telugu only among themselves, witli an ‘ elongated sound,' 
as it is described, probably a drawling pronunciation of the long vowels.*’ This 
description of their method of articulation has been confirmed by the inquiries I 
have made, which also prove conclusively that the mother-tongue is T(>lugu. 

287. Maiayalam, the third most important language of the presidency, is re- 

turned by 7’(il per cent, of the population. Its home 

MaUjalun, 8,688,832. . , t i i ^ r i . 

IS the district (il Malabar, the native KStates of Cochin 
and Travancore (for which tlio statistics will iie given later), the Ktisaragdd taluk 
of South Canara and the Wynaad taluk of the NTilgiris. Very few Miilaydhim- 
speaking people are found outside these limits. Therit are no definiti' dialects of 
Maiayalam, though local peculiarities are found, as is the case with all languages 
1 have not met with any evidence to support the statement in Mr. (hist’s book that 
the Miippillas and the natives of the Laccadive Islands use a distinct dialect. My 
inquiries go to prove that tluur language is ordinary colloquial Maliryiilam, though 
in writing they use a modified form of the Arabic character. The otlau' Malavalam 
dialect mentioned by Mr. (hist — Millil — lias been treated in this report as a S(*parat*^ 
language and not as a dialect. An account of it is given below. 

288. The Canarese language is returned as the parent-tongiit' of 4*09 per cent. 

of the ])opulation. It is found chieHy in Ihdlary, 
Anantapur, Halem, (V)imbatorc, Madura ami South 

(Canara. It is also the language of nearly four-fifths of the population of Mysore, 
of a considerable number of the inhabitants of Dharwar, Belguum, Kaladgi and 
North (hinara in tlie Bombay Bro.sidoncy, and of over a million of the subjects of 
His Highness the Nizam. The (Janarese people of Madura are immigrants, more 
or less isolated from th(' main body, and no part of J^ladura is, therefore, included 
in the (Janarese region in the language map givoa in this report. 

289. Badaga was returned as their parent-tongue by 30,033 persons in the 

Nilgiri.s, 21 in (hnmbatore and 2 in Malabar. In 1881 


Canarese, 1,446,660. 


Candresv <halect», Badaga, 30,666. 


only 1,019 piTsons returned this language, but as this 
was obviously incorrect, the attention of the Collector of the Nilgiris was invited to 
the matter before tlie (‘numeration and instructions were issued that Badaga and 
not Canarese was to be enteriHl as the parent-tongue of persons w^ho spoke the 
Badaga dialect. The Badaga language closely resembles old Canarese or llala 
Kannada. A vocabulary is eiven in Hodgson’s Eyisays rrlatiny to Indian iSubjocttS 
(ii, lOh;, but from inquiries made personally of Badaga farmers and labonnjrs 1 
gather that some of the words given there are (yanar(*se and not Badaga. 

290. The Kurumba diah^ct referred to here is the language of a wild tribe 

0 occupying the slopes of the Nilgiri mountains. Tlu^ 
Kurumbas or Kurubas oi the plains use ordinary collo- 
quial Canarese. Dr. (’aid well calls the dialect of this forest tribe a ‘ rude Tamil,’ 
but Mr. Metz more coirectly describes it as a corruption of (’anaresc with an 
admixture of Tamil. There can be no doubt that it is a Cntiarese and not a Tamil 
dialect. The vocabulary shows the change of p into h which is characteristic of 
the Canarese dialects, and the grammatical forms .are closely allied to those of 
Canarese, being in many cases identical with Badaga, The numb(‘r of persons 
returning Kurumba is 3,742. 

291. Tulu or Tuliiva is the language of nearly one-half of the inhabitants of 

T.ln46ii76 the South Canara district. Only 937 persons enume- 

rated outside that district have returned it as their 

parent-tongue. Dr. Caldwell describes 'Pulu as “ one of the most highly developed 
languages of the Dravidian family,” but it has no literature or character of its own. 
It most nearly resembles the language of the (’oorgs. It shows no decided signs 
of being driven out by other and more widely spoken languages, for the numbers 
claiming it as their mother-tongue have increased by 8’20 per cent, since 1881. 
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292. I’he Kora^as are an uncivilized tribe of South Canara, who live chioflj 

by basket-making. The caste returns show 4,355 of 
Tui„ <Meris, Koraga, 1 , 868 . f.heni, blit Only 1,808 have returned Koraga as their 

parent- tongue. The Acting Oollectorof South Canara, Mr. Vernor Brodie, writes 
of them as follows 

“ ICoragars are an aboriginal race. In their intercourse with other people 
“they speak Tulu, but it is believed they speak a separate language at home quite 
“ unconnected with any other main language. No one, however, seems to have 
“ been able to learn t.ho language up to this as they will not impart any knowledge 
“ of it to others or even talk it in their presence. ” 

This unwillingness to give information regarding their language is also noticed 
in an account of the Koragaa given in the Mndnis CknsUan Oollegf’ Magazine- 
for May 188G. Subsequently, however, Mr. Brodie obtained for me some good 
vocabuiarios of the dialect, and in forwarding them he said : — 


“Though the language appears to have affinity to the other Dravidian 
“ language.si especially Tulu, yet it is not greater than what exists between Tulu 
“ and (lanarose or between Malayalam ami Tamil. It would, tiierefore, seem to be 
“more correct to show the language as an independent Dravidian language than 
“ as a dialect of Tulu or other language. ” 

After Mr. Brodie left the district, I obtained another and larger vocabulary, 
and from the large number of 'I’ulu words in it, T thought it best to show the 
language as a dialect, of Tulu. I do this with great diffidence, as 1 have no know- 
ledge of Tulu, but further investigation is necessary to justify the addition of 
another member to the Dravidian family. I hope to have an opportunity, at an 
early date, of publishing the vocabularii's. 


Tulu (Ualeotn, Bellara, 668. 


293 . The Bellaras or Beiloras ai e another Canara tribe, who make bamboo 

and grass mats. They are irientioiied in the North 
^ • (lazdterr, where it is said that their home- 

speech is Catiarose ; but the accounts 1 have received stale that they have a lan- 
guage of their own, and this is confirmed by a vocabulary kindly furnished by the 
Collector of South Canara. 1 have classed tlieir speech as a dialect of Tulu, but it 
contains a greater admixture of Canareso words than does tlu' Koraga dialect. 
The total number of Bellaras is G74, and 608 of those have returned Bellara as 
their parent-tongue. 

294 . Khond is returned as the parent-tongue of 190,803 persons, but the total 

190 883 number of Khonds is 320,586 according to the caste 

tables. The difference is in part duo to the non-return 
of parent-tongue by 306,241 of the inhabitants of Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Agency tracts, and in part to incorrect returns. This language was returned by 
only 58,151 persons in 1881, but a distribution of the ‘ Not Stated ’ raised the total 
to 205,045. 'I’ho standard dialect is said to be that of the Goomsur Hills, but 
“there are different patois in the Kotiahs, at Daringabfldi, at R. times ’and in other 
parts of the country, and a man from one part can hardly be understood in 
another.”* These separate dialects find no place in the census returns as all go 
by the name of Khond. The probability of one of the dialects returned as PorojA 
bi'ing a Khond dialect has already been stated. There is also another language 
which bears a close resemblance to Khond. 1 refer to the speech of the caste 
called Konda, Kondadora or Kondakdpu, which is found on the slopes and eastern 
summits of the Eastern Ghats in Vizagapatam. These people all speak Telugu and 
the majority of them have returned that as their parent-tongue, but a large 
number returned their caste name in the parent-tongue column. As no evidence 
of the existence of a separate language was forthcoming, 1 took the parent-tongue 
of those also to ho Telugu, a decision in which 1 was confirmed by information 
roci'ived from the local officers. 1 have, howi^ver, since received a vocabulary 
which is said to lie taken from the dialect of the Kondadoras, and if this is correct, 
then the real speech of these people is a dialect of Khond. This is a fact of con- 


♦ A Practical Hand-hook of the Khond Language, by Major J. MoD. South, p. iv. 
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siderable ethnological interest, and has, I think, an important bearing upon the 
Toxed question of the etymology of the word Khond. 

295. Gond was returned by d,()94‘ persons, of whom 5,704 were enutnerated 

in the Vizagapatain district. The country of the 
Goad, 6,694. Goiids Hes ill the Central rrovincos, but they extend 

across the frontier into the Agency tracts of V^izagapatam and Godavari. 

296. The Gonds found in tlioso parts belong to the KOya, Koyi or Koi tribe, 

a name which bears a striking resemblanct' to Kui, the 
title which the Khonds use for themselves. 

dialect returned is Gotte, the language of the Gattu 
or ITill Kdyas. Mr. Cast mentioned this dialect of 
Good undtn* the narnc^ of Gotta, but 1 now understand 
that the correct form of the word is mnilier Gotto nor Gotta but Gatt u. 

298. I'hese two languages won' classed by Mr. Mclver as diaU'cts of Canarese, 
^ Gr. (Jaldwoll treats them us distinct languages, 

and they are certainly very dillenmt Irom modern 
Canarese. Tddas and Kdtas are said to understand each otlu'r’s language. 

299. Mdhl is till' mother-tongue of the natives of the island of Minicoy. Jt 

does not aiipear in the rctmais of IH81, but Mr. 

Mclver wrot(‘ oi it as follows : — 

It is said to have no roscunblancu^ oiilKU* in structiin' or vocabulary to the 


Gond Koya, 86,503. 

297. Th(' otluM- Gond 
Gond dtalpctM, Ootto, 863. 


“ neighbouring Malayalam ; but this is doubtful. There are ('(‘rtainl} many un- 
“mistakeable Dravidian words in tlu‘ vocabulary. It has no written cliaraeter. 
“The few people on the island, who can read or write, use the Arabic cliaractor. 
“ One curious f(*ature in the language is th.at it uses the duodenary system of 
“ notation.'* 

A vocabulary, compiled by Mr. VV. Logan, is given in the se( 5 ond volume of 
his Malabar Dlstrlrl MatiaaL Some few words are akin to Malayalam, but many 
more boar a resemblance to Singhal(5s<}. The natives of the Maldives are said to 
speak a dialect of Singlialeso, and it will probably be found that that dialect and 
Mdhl iin) clos(4y allicKl. I have, liowever, shown it as a Dravidian language, for it 
is a moot point wlietlier Singhalese its(4f does not grammatically belong to the 
Dravidian Family, thoiigli its vocabulary is largely Aryan. 

300. Kodagu is the parent-tongue of the natives 
Kodag^u, 947. of Kodagu or (k)org, and is not, strictly speaking, a 

language of the Matlras Presidency. 

301. In the report on the Census of 1881, Clientzu is shown as a separate 

/n. ^ 1 language, and is classed with Larnbddi as seini-Dra- 

vidian, although in another passage it is described as a 
corruption of Telngu, It was r(4urned 1>y only 70 persons, all in tlu^ (ioddvari 
district. The Clientzus arc found chiefly in the mountains of Kurnool, and they 
number 5,910 souls. They have in reality no separate language, but speak Telugu 
in a harsh and peculiar tone.** The error that they possessc'd a distinct dialect, 
of a semi-Dravidian type, originated wulh th(' publication by Mr. II. Hodgson of a 
vocabulary furnished by a Madras officer. Tlie cornpilcT of the Kurnool Mavual, a 
native official of considerable expcunence of the district, emjihatically denies that 
the Chontziis possess a dialect of their own, and says that Mr. Hodgson’s voca- 
bulary “ seems to belong to the dialect spoken by the Lambadis who some- 
times wander about the liills,*’ and he makes the plausible suggestion that the 
list of words w^as obtained from tli*es(i people under the impression that th(;y were 
Chentziis. I have made inquiries of other officers acquainted vvitli the Chentzus of 
Kurnool and they all agree that their speech is Telugu. One of tlunn added the 
further information that there is a settlement of Lambddies in the Chentzu country, 
so it is easy to sec how the two tribes were confused. 

302. There are two Kolarian languages native to Madras, the Savara and 

Gadaba, spoken by tribes of those names. The Sava- 
ras number 182,295, but the number returning the 
language is only 101,638. The explanation is the 


Kolarian langnagM : Savara and 
Gadaba. 
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CNIl. Vni. same as that already given in the case of the Khonds. The Gadabas nnuiber 
fM».aOi. 33,401, and 29,414 of these have returned Gadaba as their home-spoech. There 
are various vocabularies of both languages, but these differ among themselves and 
very little is accurately known of the dialects. So far as 1 can ascertain from 
these vocabularies, the connection between Gadaba and Savara is not very close. 

303. The only European language returned by any considerable number of 

people is English, which was given as their parent- 
Enropean Ungnagei. tongiie by 36,951 persons ; about two-thirds t>f these 

are Eurasians. The number of Eurasians in the Presidency is 2(!,G43, but some 
of them have returned Portuguese, Frcuich and Tamil, as their parent-tongue. On 
the other hand some natives have given Rnglislj as their vernacular. Portugnese 
is chiefly returned from Malabar where, in the form of a corrupt dialect, it is the 
language of Bura.sian descendants of the Portuguese. 

Lvkio was returned by two natives of Euime. 1 made inquiries and found 
that lllyric, a Sclavonian dialect, was meant. Illyric (/r Illyrian was the language 
of the original inhabitants of Dacia. Baswuk was returned by a Spanish pih-st. 

304. The total number of ))er8on8 retuniing European languages is 40,999 

. .V and the total number of Europeans, Americans and 

Diurepanoiei in the retunu . „ aca i i * noo / 1. 

Eurasians is 40,0o(), so at least 9.59 natives must have 
returned English as their pan-nt* tongue. 'I'his is, however, a great improvement 
on the results of the census of IHBI, when 40,126 individuahs returned European 
mother-tongues, hut there were only 32,734 Europeans and Eurasians. The com- 
paratively slight discrepancy that still exists in the present tables is due to 
inaccurate returns, for whenever a discrepancy was discovered in the taluk totals 
it was carefully traced back to the schedules. The entries in the latter were 
accepted as final, however probable the error of the entry. 

305. In compiling the returns of parent-tongue much difliculty was experienced 

- ... , owing to the multitude of names which were given in 

the schedules as languages. I he cast<‘ or tribe name 
was frequently entered in the jiarent-tongue column and it was far from easy to 
determine whether the particular tribe or caste had a special dialect of its own 
or not. The synonyms, such as Bifiohanthii (Mardthi), Andhra (Telugii), &c., 
presented but little diffieiilty. For guidance at a future census I give below a 
list of entries in the schedules which were treated as mi ailing or implying otlier 
languages. J have omitted common caste names, such as Velldla, Balija, Kdpu, 
as the vernacular in such ca.sos is well known. It should he added that the 
nuinbora returning each of the names in the list were very small, so the effect of 
an error in classificatitm will be trifling. 


.mtered LangimRe in whict 

in thonclioaulo, .t ih .m.ludod ,n 

Table X. 

Absi • . 

. . , , Abyssinian . . 

Aghdni 

. • . . PfiriJltu 

African 

. . . . Abyssinian 

Alba .. 

• « • . Uriya 

American 

. . . English 

Andhra 

. r . Telugu 

Anuppor 

. 1 •• Cariarose • . 

Ara Tulu 

• , . Tulu 

Arava 

. . . , Tamil 

Arukala 

• . . Canarese • . 

Austrian 

• 

. •• G«rman •« 

Bah^ri 

• « .. Bangui »• 


Hemarks. 

The ordinary Indian name for AbyBsinianB ifl Hababi. 


^Alba IB a mietuke for Halaba. It whh returned m 
paront-tongne by a few individuals in the Vizaga- 
patam Agency. Haluba is not an Uriya dialect^ 
but the meaning of Alba was not discovered until 
after the table was finally etruck off. 

Andhra is the Sanskrit name lor Telugu. 

Anu})pui is a ( suarese cufite. 

* Balf-Tnlu/ fc^aid to be a mixture of Tulu and 
Moriithi. Petuined by only sevtn persons. 

The Telugu name for Tamil. 

A caste name. 

Beturned by two min born in Patna and Binapore, 
refcjKHitively. 
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Parent-tongue entered 
in the schedule- 

BAlahandu 
BAlobunthu . , 


Language in whicli 
it is included in 
Table X. 

I Marathi 


Hemarks. 


Balanchar 

•• 


Lamhddi 

A mistake for Buljar or Bniijar, a Canarese name for 
Lamhddi. 

Bdnovaddi 

. . 


Uriya 

Beturned by people of Chuclindi caste. 

Baytakammara 


Telugu 

A caste of blacksmiths ; litorallv * Outside smith ’ 
(Telugu). 

Bepdri 



Lanihadi 

Bepari is an Urh a synonym of Brinjdri. 

Berlay 



Bellara 


Bhonda 



Porojd 

A sub-division of Porojds. 

Bhumiya 



Uriya 

A caste name. 

Biloz . . 



Balochi 

This i.s a Tamil form of Balochi. 

Boiidili 



Piindustdui 

Tlie language of the Madras Bondili caste is llindu- 
stdni, but a few real natives of Banddlkhand were 
found in Vizugupatam. Their language is ndained 
as Bondeli. 

Burgher 

. . 

• • 

Dutch 


Butkul 



riiiidustdiji 

Eoturned by a fe^\ Muhammadans. Navdyats arc 
called Bhatkallis, after tln^ town in which they are 
chiefly found. If these Muhammadans art' Navd- 
yats, their language sliould have been taken us Kon- 
kani. 

Brinjari 

, , 


Laiuhddi 

A common name for Lambddis. 

Canton 

• • 


Chinese 


Carnatio 

• • 


Canarese , , 


Chaohadi 


• • 

Uriya 

A sub-division of Pdki caste ; vide infra. 

Chfilayu 



Mah;yalam 

A caste name. 

Cluliiar 



Cauart'sti 

A weaving caste ; tlie correct form is Jdnar. 

Choiichu 



Telugu 

B(*e text of this chapter. 

Cliittapavana 



Koiikani 

A sub-division of Brdhmans. 

Christ iani 

• * 

• • 

Kunkani 

Boturned in Stmtli Canara. 

Dakhaiii 


• • 

TTindustaiii 


Devtiiidgari 

• • 


Tamil, Teliigu, Ma- 
rdthi, &c., according 
to chaste returned. 


Dovahasha 

. . 

• • 

Patinll 

Ifeturned by a nuin of Patniil caste. 

Dida)i 

• . 


Uoroja 

A sub-division of Porujds. 

Doiiiho 

. . 


Uriya 

Name of the Pariah ( aste in Vizagapatam hills. 

Dominara 


• • 

Telugu 

The Dommaras speak I’olugu in their homos though 
they also sometimes use a sort of thieves’ slang. 

Dora 



Telugu 

Set! Kondadora infra. 

Drdvida 


• « 

'I’amil , . • • 

Sanskrit name for Tamil. 

Eurasian 


• • 

English • • . « 


Garlic 


• • 

Gaelic 


Gir\'anam 


t t 

Patndl 

Beturned by four persons of Patndl caste ; it is a 
synonym of Sanskrit. 

«Goxiiautaka 


• » 

Goanese • . , , 


Goudia 



Uriya 

Possibly a dialect of Uriya. 

Goudo 



Uriya 

Bf3turncd in Gan jam. 

Goundan 



Tamil , , , , 

A caste name. 

Grandha 



Tamil 

The name of a character. 

Hari 



Canarese • . 

Name of a caste said to speak a corrupt form of Cana- 
rose. 

Havika 



Canarese . . 

A sub-division of Brdhmans whose home-speech is a 
corrupt form of Canarese. 

Holava 


• • 

Uriya • • 

A caste name. 

Jddara 



Cauarese . . 

A weaving caste. 

Jhuria 


a • 

Porojd 

A sub-division of Porojds. 

J6gi 


• • 

Telugu 

Beturned from South Arcot. The Jo^s are a low 
caste of pig-breeders said to speak Telugu. 
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Parent-tongTio entered 
in the schedule. 

Language in which 
it is included in 
Tahiti X. 

J6gira 

Tulu 

Kalingi 

Telugu 

Kandhir 

Pushtu 

Kdtakkan 

Malavdlam 

Ifonda . . • . 1 

Kondadora . . . • ( 

Telugu 

Konga 

Tamil 

Kora, Korava, Koracha, 
Korcha 

Yorukala 

Koradi 

Mardthi 

Kotiya 

Uriya 

Kdtii 

Telugu 

Kshatri 

Hindustdui 

Kudubi 

Konkaiii 

Ldda 

Lambddi 

Laccadive 

Malaydlam 

Luhdna 

Sindhi 

Lobhdnu 

Lanibddi 

Lubbai 

Tamil 

Malabfiri 

Malaydlam 

Mdli 

Uriya 

Matiya 

Uriya 

Malekudi 

Tulu 

Mai n ear 

Tamil 

Maldivian 

Mdhl 

Majde 

Mappili 

1 Malaydlam 

Modi 

Marathi 

Mullakurumau 

Malaydlam . . 

Multdni 

Panjdbi 

Murasan 

Tamil •• 

Mussalnidni 

Hindustdui 

Ndgttram 

Patnul 

Ndgnri 

8eo Dovandgari 

Nagpdri 

Marathi 

Nalkori 

Tulu 

Navayat 

Konkani 

Odda 

Telugu 

Odiya 

Odrum 

Uriya 

Paidi . . 

Uriya 

Pdki .. 

Uriya 

Pania . . 

Malaydlam . . 

Pano . . 

Uriya 

Paravara 

Tulu 


Romarks. 


A Tulu caste. 

Kalinga is the old name for the coast tracts to the 
north of the Kistna. 

Kandahari was evidently meant. 

■Roturned in Gddaldr taluk of Nilgiris: name of a 
tribe speaking corrupt Malaydlam. 

See the remarks in text under Khond. 

A Canareso name for Tamil. 


These art' all names of the Korava or Yorukala caste. 
A Canarose name for Marathi. 


A caste name. 

Returned in Viijagapatam by K6tuvandlu, which here 
means Koiidattoa s a nd not Khonds. 
k!o.st of the so-c^ ^^tidyas speak Hindustani. 


A caste name. 

Returned by a| 
A caste name 


The language t 
Returned by Mi 
A caste name. 

A caste name. 

A caste name. 


nropean ^ 
if I'airopeai 
i least 9;59 
lowever, a r 
iJdividu- ’ 

|is 


t) Labbais is Tamil, 
"ayillam people. 


. A forest tribe; th|iir language is perhaps more cor- 
rectly describodL'-s a dialect of Tamil. 

. Return(4 by a nal ) of Minicoy. 

I The Muppillas siMiik ordinary (colloquial Malaydlam 
I and very few returned Maple or Mappili. 

, Returned by a Mddhva Brahman. Modi is the name 
of n character. 


Name td a tribe speaking corrupt MalayAlam. 

Properly a dialect of I’anj^bi. 

, Name of a sub-division of the CLakkiliyan or Leather- 
working caste. Its members are said to speak a 
corrupt form of Tamil. 


. Jieturned by persons of the Patnul caste and by one 
Marvadi. In tlio latter case it was taken to mean 
Mfirvadi. 


Possibly a dialect of Tulu. The Nalkeras are a low 
Tuluva caste. 

The language used by Navdyats is possibly a dialeci 
of Koiikani, but the difference is slight in this pre- 
sidency. 

The parent-tongue of the Oddas or Voddas (Tank- 
diggers) of this presidency is Telugu. 

j Odiya is the correct name of the language which 

\ Europeans call Uriya. 

A caste of hill Pariahs. 

A (jaste of scavengers and market gardeners. Their 
language is Tlriya with a large admixture of Telugu. 

A caste name. They speak a corrupt form of Mala- 
yalam. 

The name of the Pariah caste found in the hills of 
Giinjam. 

A sub-division of Pariahs in South Canara. 
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Vort‘nt-iongue onteroU 
ill the Bchedulo. 


Language in which 
it is included in 
Table X. 


Kemarlfs 


Pariali 

. . 

Tamil 

Farsi . . 

•• 

I’orsian or 
staid. 

Patiini 


Hindustani 

Peugo 


Poroja 


Poml>adu 

Tulu 

Puhiiyar 

Tamil 

R^japuri 

Konkani 

K^jputdni 

Hindustani 

Rangdri 

Marathi 

Rolli . . 

Hriya 

Sankara 

Ycriikala 

Savarastakam 

j Pat li ill 

Sauraslitra 

Scotch 

English 

Sgau , . 

Karen 

Sikhania 

Singhalese . 

Soluga 

Tamil 

Tdnda 

Lambtidi 

Tiglcni 

! Tamil 

Tivii bai 

Mdhl 

Totiga 

Marathi 

Tdduva 

Toda 


Tuluku 

Turaka 

J Hindustani 

Upiiarukari 

Marat) d 

iJrali .. 

Kurtiiiiba 

Vaddi . . 


Yatuka 

Yadaga 

Telugu 

Yadugu 

Yattezhuttu 

Malayalam 

Ydnadi 

Tedugu 


Hindu- See mimrks un tliis in tJie notice of Hindiistiiui. 

ParHi was also returned hy some lYirsis, and it was 
then 1 liken to moan Gujardti. 


Pengo or Pengu is the name ol' a sub-division of 
but their language is \inlike that of other 
Porojds, and should nave been sliown separately. 
So(' text. 

A sub-division of Parialis in South (^anara. 

Returned in (^limbatore. Name of a foii'st tribe 
there. 

Keturnod in South Oanara. Naiuo of a caste. 


("aste name. 

Caste name. 

Returnod b}' (or for) Yerukahis. “ Sankara ' niean.s 
hybrid. 

The Patnuls say they canu* originally from 
tra. 

Sgau is a dialect of Kai'^m. 

Returned by one person wh(» soenuHl to a Singha- 
lese. 

Soiaga or Sholaga is the name of a forest tribe. 

A Hindustani name for liambddis. 

t A ( knarese name for Tamil (^seo (hildweirs Comparative 
( Grammar of (ha Draridian Lamju<i<jeii), 

Literally ‘ island language.’ Returned by a sailor 
born in the Maldives »It should have been shown 
as Muldive. 

A «ub-division of Brdhmans in South (hinura who 
speak Marathi. 

A sepavati' Tbcluva voeabulary is given in Hunter’s 
Comparative Dictionary of Non- Aryan Langmyan^ 
but there is no sueJi languagts Tnduva being 
merely anotlier form of Tbda as Tiiluva is of Tulu. 

It is a dialect of Karen. 

TTu‘ common Dravidiau name for n Musalmau. 

Said to be a corrupt Marathi spoken by a Caiiara fish- 
ing caste, 

Returned by Urali Kurumbas in the, Nilgiris. 

Keturnod ]>y an Uriya caati*. ‘ Vaddi ’ is probably the 
T(dugu (uiumerator’s attemjit at Vddiyu or (jdiya. 

\ A Tamil name for Tidugu. Sec* Cahl well’s ('ompara- 
( tire Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. ,'33. 

Thi.s is the name of thc^ old Malaydlam alphabet. 

See remarks under Telugu in the text. 


Ch. VIII. 
para. 306. 


306 . There is nothing culling for special remark in the parent-tongue statistics 
r«nd«tory SMtei Foudatory States. In Travancoi’o and Cochin the 

prevailing language is Malaydlam, Avhich is returned 
by 81 •29 per cent, of the population in the former and 88’79 per cent, in the latter 
State. In Travancore, Tamil is returned by 418, -322 persons, mostly inhabitants 
of the southern part of the State. There is also a considerable proportion (()’2(> 
per cent.) of Tamil-8{)eaking people in Cochin. Konkani is returned by 10,097 
persons in Travancore and 7,330 in Cochin. Tolugu is found to some extent in 
Cochin, where it is the parent-tongue of 12,087 individuals, but in Travancore it 
is only slightly represented, having been returned by not more than 5,426 persons. 
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Ch. VIII. Arabic appears as the vernacular of J ,029 inhabitants of Travancore. Hebrew is 
para. 306. i-eturned by 1.18 persons in Travancore and by 263 in Cochin. The number of 
» Jews by religion in tlie former State is, however, only 125, so the accuracy of the 
return of Hebrew is doubtful. In Cochin, there are 1,142 persons of the Jewish 
faith, but Hebrew is presumably returned by only the white Jews. These are all 
taught Hebrew in the special school provided for them, .and the Cochin Census 
Officer states that they speak HebroAV in their bouses, though not invariably. 

It will be noticed that in Cochin Kach’hi is returned by 3 males and 215 
females. This apparent anomaly was actufilly found in the schedules, the parent- 
tongue of the males being entered as Gujardti and that of the females as Kach’hi. 

In Pudukdta the prevailing langiiage is Tamil which is returned by 94-83 per 
cent, of the population. Tedugu comes next in point of numbers, but it is returned 
by only 2-89 per cent, of the inhabitants. Kurumba appears as the parent-tongue 
of 1,-546 persons; in 1881 it was retimied by 3,601 people of this State. 1 have 
no information as to whether the language is identical with that spoken by the 
Kurumbas of the Nllgiris. The Kall.ans, the principal caste in Pudukdta, are 
thought by some to be a section of the Kurumba tribe.* 

Telugu is the prevailing language in Banganap-alle and Canarese in Sandiir, 
but in both states Hindustdni is fairly represented. 


* Nolaon’H 3fanu,al of the Madv/ra District, part ii, ]>. 50, 
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DlSTIllUUTION or POPULATION BY BIETH- PLACE 


Chap. IX. 




DISTRIBUTION OP POPULATION BY BFETH-PLAOR 
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DISTEIBUTION BY BIRTH-PLACE OP 1,000,000 OP POPULATION 


Chap. IX. 


Vhtributimi by Birlh-flace (j/" 1,000,000 of the population of eaeh district or itatc. 



district or 

!>ontignonB ( 
listriota or 1 
States in 
the Pro- 
vince. 

yOntigUUUB 
Districts or 
States in 
other 
Provinces. 

Kemoto 

Provinces 

Countries in 
Asia 

Foreign 

conn- 

tries. 

District or State. 

State of 
euumer- 
aliun. 

Districts 
of the 
Province. 

in India 
beyond the 
Province. 

Adja- 
cent to 
India. 

Roinole 

from 

India. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ganjam 

!)82,278 

12,110 

31C 

1,885 

3,842 

8 


66 

Visagapatam 

990,748 

6,470 

297 

1,608 

1,750 

20 

1 

94 

Qodiyari 

924,098 

89,738 

1,084 

3,972 

1,000 

9 


98 

Kiatnu ... 

941,925 

34,257 

1.3,573 

8,080 

1,388 

120 

3 

48 

NoUoro 

977,701 

18,123 


3,612 

553 

5 

3 

43 

Ouddapah 

958,211 

28,890 

8,778 

6,399 

3,660 

21 

3 

30 

Kumool 

949,624 

30,821 

7,346 

2,191 

1,068 

23 

1 

36 

Bellary 

914,.870 

20,473 

43,403 

12,318 

8,449 

123 

9 

855 

Auantapnr 

920,136 

36,620 

28,262 

6,494 

3,493 

18 

1 

71 

Madras 

719,971 

117,224 


128,040 

28,965 

764 

241 

4,205 

Chingleput 1 

030,056 

60,255 


6,501 

3,221 

49 

10 

849 

North Arcot 

952,549 

38,791 

8,600 

8,101 

1,780 

23 

5 

85 

Salem 

JH16,2f)l 

23,554 

5,301 

4,076 

569 

103 

2 

54 

Coimbatore 

974,466 

17,786 

4,341 

2,94.3 

443 

21 

4 

50 

Nflgiris ... 

593,124 

154,073 

139,824 

95,876 

10,110 

641 

70 

6,283 

South Arcot 

902,241 

28,339 

... 

3,561 

6,581 

154 

4 

120 

Ttvnjoro ... 

902,255 

27,703 

... 

5,840 

8,270 

607 

10 

255 

Triohinopoly ... 

1 920,370 

1 

06,296 


5,218 

2,378 

512 

11 

210 

Madura ... 

071,903 

24,320 


2,1.51 

1,040 

277 

184 

53 

Tinnevolly 

980,224 

7,780 

1 

2,007 

315 

105 

430 

73 

Malabar 

088,703 

3,990 

1,023 

3,443 

1,609 

30 

247 

296 

South Oanara ... 

089,171 

1,981 

4,324 

2,213 

2,060 

55 

81 

109 

Total ... 

968,407 

88,107 

4,816 

6,888 

8,601 

140 

66 

886 

fGanjam 

989,146 

1,578 

0,225 

23 

0 



23 

Agency ..>j Vizagapatam. 

983,507 

0,888 

37 

54 

9,400 

16 

14 

15 


928,520 

31,769 

28,929 

2,037 

8,041 

24 


71 

Total, Aoenot Tracts. 

979,486 

8,071 

6,067 

841 

7,108 

18 

9 

88 

Total, Britisli Territory. 

969,178 

87,879 

4,848 

6,020 

8,668 

186 

64 

818 

Trayanoore ... 

993,362 

4,595 


1,228 

668 

67 

37 

03 

Oo<'hin 

067,867 

27,611 

... 

2,909 

1,548 

28 

15 

32 

Feudatories. V Pudukdta 

909,321 

85,254 


3,273 

687 

1,630 

3 

32 

1 

Banganapallc. 

955,854 

37,441 

4,338 

1,775 

592 




(^Sanddr 

809,009 

144,188 

... 

8,342 

38,022 

170 


208 

Total, Feudatories 

978,980 

17,967 

48 

1,789 

989 

800 

89 

64 


— It hivB been auumed in preparing 'this statement that persons whose birth-plaoes could not bo recognized 
or were not returned were born in the district or state where they wore enumerated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BIRTH-PLACE. 

(TABLE XI.) 


307. In the table which is prefixed to this chapter the population is distributed 

according to birtli-place . in a manner somewhat dif- 
n ro nc ry. feront from that adopted in the Imperial Table XI. 

'fhe object is to ascertain the extent of real migration. There is always a certain 
amount of intermarriage among the people of adjoining districts, and it is a 
common custom for a wife to go to her mother’s house for her fiirst, and soTnotimos 
her second and third confinements. We thus get a number of children really 
belonging to one district born* in another, and those cannot, of course, be regarded 
as immigrants tol^* he district in which their parents’ home is situated. It will, 
however, be foumT’that the movement between adjacent districts is not entirely of 
thi.s Tiaturc, for a careful analysis of the figures show.s that there is real migi*ation 
in some cases. In fact, the only land migration disclosed by the returns is between 
di8tri(;ts which adjoin one another, a fact wliich will not cause surprise to any ono 
acquaintefl with the people! of the Madras Presidency. For the whoh* proviTioo 
the number of persons born in a district or state adjoining that in whicli they were 
enumerated is 1,130,284, and of this number 500,427 arc males and 020,857 are 
females. The excess of females over and above the normal) predoniinanc(! of that 
marks tlie extent to which wives are obtained from neighbouring districts. 

308. 'I'lie total number of persons born in the district of enumeration or in an 

adjoining district or state is 35,001,074, made up of 
Abstract of .tatatic. ^ 7,280,741 males and 17,721,233 females. In the case 

of 156,701* malw and 147,283 females no birth-place has been returned. Nearly 
the whole of these were enumerated in the Agency tracts, and it may safely be 
assumed that these were born in the district of enumeration. The remainder 
amount to only a few thousands, and in their case also, as well as in the case of 
the 36 males and 5 females who returned birth-places that could not be identified, 
I shall assume that they were born in the district in which they were living on 
the census night or in an adjoining district or state. We then get the following 
figures :■ 


Chap. IX. 
para 307. 




— 

— 

— 

1 

Total. 

i 

Males. 

Fomalci. 

Total population of Madras I’l’csidoncy .. , 

Born in district of ennincratioii or in an adjoining 

35,030,1-10 

17,019,396 

18,011.015 

district or state ... ... ., . . 

35,300,002 1 

17,437,481 

17,808,621 

Born elsewhere 

324,438 1 

181,914 

142,624 • 


Thus only 324,438 persons, or 0-91 per cent, of the total population, had 
migrated from other districts of tho presidency, or were immigrants from other 
]»rovincca or states. This number may be further analysed as follows : — 


Born in other districts or states of tho prcsidoncy ... 

Bom in districts of other provinces or states not adjacent to 
districts of on unicmtion . 

Born in Asiatic countries adjacent to India 
Born in Asiatic countries remote from India ... 

Bom in other countries* 

Total ... 


Total. 

Males. 

Fomnles. 

214,506 

116,371 

98,135 

95,009 

64,527 

40,542 

4,824 

8,007 1 

1,757 

2,288 

2,198 

90 

7,761 

5,751 

2,000 

824,438 j 

161,914 

148,624 

1 


61 
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Nilgiri Dintrict, 


309. The figures given in the preceding paragraphs show very clearly that the 

population is, as Mr. Mclver said in 1881, a very 
Th« pop nutioo not* migratory 0 B». ‘ stay-at-home ’ population. Nearly 96 per cent, were 

born in the district in which they were enumerated ; of 
the remainder 3'17 per cent, were born in districts or states bordering on the 
district of enumeration, 0*60 per cent, were born in other districts of the presi- 
dency or in one of the five Feudatory States, and only 0'27 per cent, in other parts 
of India. 

310. Turning to the district figures we find considerable variation in the 

proportions born within the district limits, and I will 
DUtnot fignroo - Hiigiru. briefly notice those disti’icts in which this proportion 

is comparatively low- The minimum is found in the Nilgiris with only 59'31 per 
cent, born in the district. Of the remainder, ir)‘41 per c(!nt. were born in the ad- 
joining districts of Madras, the majority coming from Ooimbatore. The Mysore 
State 8U])plios IB'98 per cent, of the population. Wo thus get a total of 88’70 per 
cent, born in the district of enumeration or in adjoining districts or states, but in 
this case the second class is made up largely of real immigrants and does not, as in 
most districts, merely represent the result of marriages with people living just 
across the border. This is very clearly shown by the groat prepojnderance of males 
in tho people born in these neighbouring tracts, the numbers blitig 19,685 males 

and 9,645 females, or rather over two 
males to every female. This immigrant 
])opulation consists almost entirely of 
labourers on tea, coffee and cinchona 
estates. The returiis show a marked 
falling off in the numbers of Mysore 
people and a corresponding increase in 
those of people coming from Madras dis- 
tricts. The number of persons enumer- 
ated in the disti'ict, but born elsewhere, 
was 39,683 in 1881 and 40,605 in 1891. 

311. In tho Madras district, which is identical with the City of Madras, 72 per 

cent, of the population were born within the mimicipal 
limits and 11 '72 per cent, were born in the adjoining 
district of Chingleput, so that tho proportion of immigrants is not less than 16‘28per 

cent. Tho corre.sponding figure for 1881 
Uttdnu City. 10 56 per cent. There has been a 

marked advanc(' in the number of immi- 
grants from Chingleput, the people born 
in that district and living in Madras 
having increased by 21 *47 per cent. The 
numbers .born in North Arcot and Nel- 
lorc show a slight falling off, while those 
born in South Arcot and Tanjore have 
risen considerably. Tho number born 
in other districts does not, in any case, exceed 3,000. Of the whole population, 
96*58 per cent, were born within the limits of tho presidency. Madras iS not a city 
with much attraction for outsiders ; there are few mani'.factures, and the districts 
immediately adjoining supply all the labour that is required. 

312. The circumstances of the N flgiris and Madras arc exceptional. In the re- 

maining districts we find in every case that over 90 per 
* cent, of the population were horn in the district in which 

they were enumerated. The lowest proportion is found in Bellary, where only 91 *44 
per cent, are natives of the district, in the strictest sense of the word. Of the 
remainder 18,428 came from adjoining Madras districts^ while 20,336 were born in 
Bombay, 12,260 in Hyderabad and 11,984 in Mysore. 'J’hese' two states and 
Bombay border on tho Bellary district, and the predominance of- the female sex in 
the immigrant population show's that a great deal of the movement may be ascribed 
to the causes mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. Tho people of the 




Dirth'plaoe. 

1891. 

Nflpiris ... 

69,102 

Coiinltaiore 

10,686 

MMlahar 

4,791 

Trichiiiopoly 

2,106 

MtiHruH ... ... . . 

2,376 

North Arcot 

1,389 

Snlum 

1,071 

Mysore ... 

13,964 


1881. 


SI, 351 ! 
7.534 j 
1,410 ’ 
2,329 ; 
2,0(K! ] 
920 
0(J.'» I 
21,234 ! 


Birth-pluco. 

1891. 

1881. 

. 

MftdrHH City 

826,800 

29 1, 075 

Chinffloput 

63,046 

43,H(J9 

North Aroot 

18,086 

18,420 

Nclloro ... 

7,962 

8,049 

Roiith Arrot 

7,119 

4,050 

Tanjoro .. 

t 

6,296 

1 

4,369 
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Bellary district have much in comruon with the inhabitants of Mysore and the 
adjoining Bombay districts, and the figures for 1881, which relate, however, to the 
old Bellary district, consisting of the present Bellary and Anantapur districts, show 
that the movement is not a new thing so far as Mysore is concerned, though there 
has been a marked increase in the number of immigrants from Bombay. The 

figures given in the margin relate to the 
old Bellary district and show an increase 
of 15,745, a result that possibly indicates 
a permanent migration of Bombay culti- 
vators. The number of Madras-bom 
people enumerated in the adjoining 
Bombay district of Dharwar was 10, (>16 
in 1881 and 10,548 in 1891, and it may be assumed that practically the whole of 
these were born in Bcllary. There is no noticeable movement into Bellary from 
any remote districts either of Madras or any other province. 


Jirtmitfrantii from Bombay. 


1891 

1881 


21,716 

6,1171 


Jricrease 


15,746 


313. 


1891 

1881 


In the Godavari district the proportion of the home-born population is 
92*41 per cent, and in tlie Goddvari Agency tracts the 
percentage is 92*85. There has b(‘en a. i^ery marked 
movement into this rich and fertile dis- 
trict from Vizagafiatam. ’^riie marginal 
figures show that this movement had com- 
menced before 1881 and that it has been 
continued during the subsequent. dr*cade. 
Tlie number of Kistna peopl(' living in 
1881 to 19,503 in 1891 ; tlu^ number of 


Godavari. 


Born in Vizaprftp'^^'^"^ 
living in Godavari. 


120,680 

02,958 


Born in GodAs ari and 
living ill Viragapatam. 

6,064 

4,788 


the Godavari has fall(*n from 28,523 in 
Godavari people enumerated in Kistlia is 1(5,841. 

314. Of the Tricliinopoly population, 7‘3G per cent, wore bom outside the dis- 
trict, but nearly the whole of those came from neigh- 
^ bouring districts or the adjoining Stido of Pudukdta. 

The sex details, together with the figures for 1881, show that the conqiaratively high 
percentage ol ‘foreigners’ does not represent any nuil migratory movement, for of 
the 89,(531 immigrants from border districts, 55,5(53 are i’emales and only 34,0(58 
are males. Tricliinopoly in return sends to these districts 28,2(31 males and 49,577 
females. Tn 1881 the numbers were much the same, tlie balance in favour of 
Tricliinopoly being 10,590 as against 11,793 in 189J, 


315. In Chingleput the percentage of ‘ foreigri-born ’ is 6*99, but in this case 
. again the statistics show that the movement was chiefly 

caused by intermarriage, the percentage of the total 
population coming from adjoining districts being (5*02. The actual number of such 
immigrants is 68,506, of whom 27,75(5 were males and 40,750 females. In 1881 the 
number was 78,077, made up of 31,725 males and 46,352 females. This decline 
probably indicates a migration from Chingleput into the neighbouring districts, 
especially into the City of Madras. The niirabor of people living there and born in 
Chingleput has risen from 43,609 to 53,046 in the ten years. There has also been 
an increase of about 7,000 in the number of persons born iii (chingleput but living 
in North Arcot. 


3l6, The next district requiring notice is Kistna, whore we find 5*81 per cent. 

of the population coming from outside the district. 
The marginal 'figures show that there has been some 
movement from Vizagapatam into this 
district during the decade. Then^ is but 
little intermarriage between tliese two 
districts, for the number of Kistna folk 
living in Vizagapatam is only 599. The 
considerable increase in tiie number of 
Vizagapatam people residing in Kistna 
must, therefore, be due to migration. 
The number of Kistna inhabitants bom in the Godavari has risen by 5,076, and, 
as already stated, the Kistna people living in the Goddvari have fallen by 8,960. 


Kistna Peojde horn in Vizagapatam. 


Year of ConsuA. 

Total. 

MalcB. 

FcmaleB. 

1691 

10,768 

6,894 

4,864 

1881 

1,375 

724 

051 
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h»p>IX. The immigrants from Nellore hare also risen from 33,502 to 38,752. All these 
figures indicate a movement into the Kistna district, though not on any great 
scale. There is a considerable interchange with the Nizam’s Dominions, but the 
figures for 1881 and 1891 show only a slight variation. 

317. The only other district in which the proportion of ‘ foreign-born ’ exceeds 

5 per cent, is Kurnool, where the percentage is 5 05, 

■ Nearly the whole of the immigrants come from the 

adjoining districts or from the Nizam’s Dominions, the fi-ontier of which marches 
with the Kurnool border for a considerable distance. The total foreign papulation 
is somewhat less than in 1881, and the sex particulars show that its presence is 
mainly due to intermarriage with the inhabitants of neighbouring tracts. 

318. So far we have been considering the statistics which indicate the presence 

DUttict gain «a !,«. of an usual number of foreigners In the 

appended statement are given particulars or the gain 
and loss and of the net result of the two movements. The Agency tracts are 
treated as forming part of the respective districts to which they are attached. 
It should further bo explained that this statement takes no account of natives of 
Madras enumerated outside the Madras Presidency, as the particular district 
of birth is not given in such cases - 


Statement »homng the net loss or gain by immigration and emigration in each district. 


Dlstrit^t. 

Born in dietriot hut livinj^ in | 

othor districts. i 

Total. 1 Mfalos. ‘ Females. | 

1 : ! 

Livinj? 

in 

Total. 

11 district hut horn 
jther diatrictH. 

.. . 

Males. 1 FemaIcB. 

. • 1 

Not j^ain or loss. 

Total, j Males. Females. 

Uanjam ... | 

19,014 

j 

9.88] i 

j 

9,138 I 

99,710 j 

10,814 

11,896 

4- 8,696 

* 4 

933 

4 

2,703 

Vtzaf^apatnm. | 

166,982 

78,a30 1 

77,162 ! 

19,678 i 

10,082 i 

9,590 

- 186,304 

- 

68,748 

- 

(;7,n5(] 

Oodi^ari j 

26,107 

18,480 1 

1 

11,627 j 

148,142 ! 

76,057 1 

! 

•73,085 

+ 128,036 

4 

01,677 

4 

61 ,458 

Kifitiiti . . 

86,244 

10,785 

18,469 ’ 

1 

1 

79,674 

42,:t8r> i 

1 

37,1 8!l 

+ 44,380 

4 

25,600 

4 

18,730 

Netloro 

64,869 

43,162 

41,204 

81,664 

1 

14,009 ! 

17,045 

- 62,702 

- 

28,543 


24,159 

Cuddapah ... 

87,008 

17,211 

19,707 

48,602 

19,700 

23,842 

4 6,694 


2,649 

4 

4,045 

Kurnool 

86,169 

16,230 

19,980 

84,281 

16,082 

19,199 

888 

- 

157 

- 

731 

Bollnrv 

26,421 

11,981 

13,440 

29,174 

14,030 

14,544 

4 8,76$ 

4 

2,019 

4 

1,104 

AnanUpur . 

23,644 

10,870 

12,774 

99,746 

13,790 

16,950 

4 6,102 


2,920 

f 

3.182 

1 Madras 

67,886 

27,330 

80,060 

110,667 

50,882 

00 

n 

4 68,281 

4 

29,552 

4 

23,729 

j Chinf^lopul ... 

103,396 

* 47,170 

60,225 

j 74,778 

31,363 

48,413 

- 28,619 

- 

16,807 

- 

12,812 

North Arcot. 

106,468 

47,780 

68,088 

j 91,874 

38,072 

62,402 

- 16,094 


8,808 

- 

6,280 

Salom 

61,244 

20,214 

36,030 

1 64,183 

21,684 

32,449 

- 7,111 

- 

4,630 

- 

2,581 

Coimbatore. 

66,616 

2(j,(:43 

29,873 

41,071 

17,876 

23,190 

- 16,444 

- 

8,707 

- 

0,077 

NflffiriH 

1,689 

808 

j '781 

24,787 

16,067 

1 

9,220 

4 28,198 

4 

14,769 

I 4 

8,439 

South Arcot. 

j 70,218 : 

20,009 

1 

48,309 

68,798 

28,676 . 

40,217 

- 1,426 

4 

1,607 

- 

3,092 

Tanjoro 

66,498 

28,409 

1 37,083 

68,291 

29,838 

.38,463 

4 2,799 

- 

1,429 

1 , 
4 

1,370 

Trichiiiopoly. 

78,686 

1 30,601 

i 48,024 

j 

88,371 

84,983 

64,438 

4 10,786 

4 

4,372 

4 

6,414 

Madura 

60,097 

j 27,066 

j 38,042 

1 64,062 

29,373 

34,679 

4 3,966 

4 

2,318 

4 

1,637 

Tinncvelly ... 

87,706 

j 10,190 

! 18,609 

1 16,949 

i 

7,381 

9,608 

- 20,766 

- 

11,816 


8,041 

Malabar 

16,277 

10,269 

1 6,018 

10,669 

6,840 

4,329 

- 4,608 


3,919 

- 

089 

South Canara. 

2,672 

1,887 

836 

4,809 

2,074 



1,635 

4 1,687 

4 

8:17 

4 

700 

TOTAt. ... 

l,a7,688 

687,699 

619,989 

1,167,708 

687,667 

620,086 

4 116 

4 

68 

4 

47 


_ In one-half of the districts the net result is too small to require any expla- 
nation, and in the following remarks I shall notice only those cases in which the 
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gain or loss is relatively large. The heavy loss in Vizagapatam is due to the 
migration to God^ivari and Kistna which has been already noticed, and the net 
gain in the two latter districts has also been explained above. The net loss of 
62,702 in Nellore is not a new thing, for the corresponding figure for 1881 is 
53,143. Of the 84,366 people born in Nellore but living in other districts, 38,752 
are found in the Kistna, 10,113 inCuddapah, 8,611 in Kurnool, 7,952 in Madras 
and 9,165 in North Arcot. The numbers born in these districts and living in 
Nellore are much less, and the general predominance of females indicates that their 

migration is of the ordinary tj^pe, due 


Nellor 


KiRtna 
Cnddapah 
Kurnool 
Madras 
North Arcot 


Refitdentu born 


8,030 

3,914 

3,ai4 

2,085 

6,982 


Liviiif' in 


Morn in | Norlli Arcot . , Cliin/^lopnt.. | South Arcot, 
i 1891. 1881. : 1891. 1881. ' 1891. | IKHI. 


|31,086 21,102 
SoutI) Arof)t. 16,887 ,11,016 
I North Arcot, 


84,778 .M8,t;2H 16,661 22,3181 


Chap. IX. 
para. 


to intermarriage. The Nellore peo})le 
found in Kistna, on the other hand, 
consist of 20,525 males and 18,227 
females, and the females are also in a 
minority among those living in Madras. 

The reverse is the case with the Nellore 
people living in the other districts mentioned. I think it is clear that a movemiuit 
of Nellore people into Kistna took place some time before the census of 1881, ])ut, 
as regards the other districts, the discrepancies are not so large as to warrant the 
assertion of the existence of any migration other than that due to iiitermarriagoB. 

Coming further south we find Madras with a large not gain and (^lungh>put 
with a comparatively high neb loss. The explanation of both results has been 
givcui above. North Arcot has given to other districts 15,091* persons more than it 
has received, but in 1881 the net loss was 40,770, so that there has been consi- 
deral)lo improvement in the decade. This is due to a marked increase^ in the 
number of Chingleput and South Arcot people living in Nortli Arcot and to an 
equally noticeable decrease in ilie number of nativ(‘S of North Arcot living in those 

two districts. The explanation of this 
double change is, I think, to be found 
in the fact that a number of families 
hav(‘ migrated from Cliingleput and 
South Arcot into North Arcot, and 
that these were families which (utlier 
originally came from the last-mentioned 
district or had extensive marriage rela- 
tions with it. 


Coimbatore shows a net loss of 15,444. This district sends 10,585 of its 
inhabitants to the Nilgii’is and receives only 524 persons from tluxt district. To 
Madura it sends 15,009 individuals in return for only 10,358 natives of Madura. 
The emigrants to tlui Nilgiris are mostly labourers. The emigrants to Madura 
have increased by nearly 4,000 since 1881, while the number of Madura people 
living in Coimbatore reitiains practically the same. This increase may represent 
migration, or merely show an increase in the number of wives procured by Madura 
from (Coimbatore. 

The Nflgiri statistics have been discussed above and the gain of population 
explained. 

The figures for Trichinopoly show a net gain of 10,786, but if the adjoin- 
ing State of Pudukdta be taken into consideratior\, the balance falls to 8,671. 
There has been an increase since 1881 in the number of Tanjore, South Arcot and 
Salem people found in Trichinopoly, and an increase in the number of the natives of 
Trichinopoly living in South Arcot, Salem and Tanjore. The numbers, however, are 
small, and there is no sign of any real migration to or from Trichinopoly during 
the intercensal period. 

Tinnevelly sends to other districts 20,756 more people than she receives. 
In 1881 the balance against her was 1%508, and the increase is chiefly due to an 
advance of 3,602 in the number of Tinnevelly folk sent to Madura and a decline of 
2,852 in the number received from that district. But in all parts of the presidency 
we find an increase in the number of persons of Tinnevelly birth usually accom- 
panied by a decrease in the number sent to the southern district. In no case, 
except Madura, are the variations large, and even in that instance Ikxe change is 
not on a sufficient scale to justify the conclusion that there has been anything 
more than some slight sporadic migration. , 


52 
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Kigration to and from other Fro- 
vinoos and Statot, 


319. Turning now to migration between Madras 
and other Indian provinces, we get the following 
figures : — 

Mujniiloh hetivcen ALadran and other Indian provinces. 


Province. 


Bengal 

Bengal PendatoricH 
Bombay 

Bombay Feudatories 
Burma 

Central Provine.es and Feudatories. 

Coorg 

KortB-West Provinces and Oiidh ... 

Punjab 

Assam 

Borar ... 

Ifydorabad ... 

Mysorii 

Pudukdta 


Bom in Pr 
living ill 

1691 . I 

ovinoe but 
Madras. 

1881. 

V'’ariatioii 

in 

immigrants 

from. 

Born in M 
living in 

1891 . 

adras but 
province. | 

1881. 

Variation 

in 

cmigprantB 

to. 

Net loss 
or 

gain to 
Madras. 

10,788 

5,604 ! 

1 

i 5,170 

14,064 

20,173 * 

~ 6,100^ 

+ 11,288 

11 

5 ' 

1 6 

89 


30 

33 

36,046 

14,263 

i 20,782 

! 37,788 

32,622 

6,116 

+ 15,666 

1,484 

1,072 

i • 362 

1 2,067 


2,067 

- 1,605 

2,048 

1,160 

1 874 

! 129,846 

74,432 

54,013 

- 54,tl39 

16,118 

6,327 

10,701 

; 26,602 

28,410 

~ 1,817 

+ 12,608 

642 

680 

47 

26,489 ; 

24,805 

1,504 

- 1,641 

3,987 

2,080 

! 1,808 

1,724 

3,088 

- 1,364 

+ 3,262 

1,896 

412 

j 084 

944 ! 

759 

185 

+ 799 

79 

8 

1 ■ 71 j 

10,664 1 

753 

9,901 

- 9,830 

69 

14 

1 55 

828 1 

818 

5 

4 60 

67,460 

61,087 

[ ~ 4,627 

91,190 1 

56,282 

35,908 

- 40,436 

93,808 

j 112,505 

- 18,607 1 

160,748 

140,025 

20,718 

- 39,416 

18,486 

20,400 I 

1 

2,054 

88,022 1 

23,087 

0,036 

- 11,080 


This statoment is not complete as I have not received returns for all Indian 
Feudatory States, and in 1881 birth-place statistics were not tabulated in Travan- 
core and Cochin. The table, however, oven -in its imperfect form, affords much 
interesting information regarding the movt^inents of Madras people. The first 
noticeable feature is the increase in the emigration to Burma and Assam. In 
1881 there wore only 753 Madrasis in the latter province; there are now 10,654. 
Thc^ number of Madras-born people in Burma is nearly double what it was. But 
perhaps the most remarkable feature disclosed by the table is the great change in 
the movements between Madras and the Nizam’s Dominions and Mysore. In 1881 
wo liad in Madras 61,987 natives of Hyderabad, while Madras gave to that State 
55,282 individuals. In 1891 the numbers are 57,460 and 91,190, respectively. 
The Mysore figures are equally striking. In 1881, 112,505 Mysoreans were living 
in this presidency and 140,025 Madrasis were living in Mysore. In 1891 there 
wore 03,808 natives of Mysore in Madras and no less than 1()0,743 natives of 
Madras living in Mysore. Tlie result is that there has been a not loss, to Madras 
since 1881, of 40,435 persons to Hyderabad and of 39,415 to Mysore. If we 
examine the sox details wb find, both in 1881 and 1891, that while the females 
predominated among the natives of Mysore and Hyderabad living in Madras,* the 
reverse was the case among the niitives of Madras resident in those two states. 
This fact is of significance as indicating that the movement from Madras is not due 

entirely to intermarriages between the 
border populations, though a considor- 
ahlo portion of it may be ascribed to 
this cause. The increase in th(3 migra- 
tion into Mysore is probably duo to the 
demand for additional labour at the gold 
mines and on coffee estates, which 
would also explain the falling off in the 
number of natives of Mysore found in 
The statistics for* other districts in which Mysore 
people are found in any numbers show a 
slight decline except in the case of North 
Arcot and the City of Madras, where 
Uiere has been a alight rise. Whether 
*iere has sprung up in the Nizam’s 
Dominions during the past decade any 
demand for labour similar to that in 
Mysore, I am unable to say, but if the 
figures for 1881 are correct, there has 
e\ddently been migration into that state 

* ♦ TliiM Btatoment is true of the two states taken together, but in the case of Mysore the males slightly predomi- 

nated. The difference, however, was so small that it does not affect the deduction made from the figures. 


State. 


Yesir. I 

i 


bul living 
ill Madras. 


but living in 
state. 


‘ 1 1 

< Males.j 

^ Females. 

! 

Males. 

Females.! 

1891 146,468 

48,860 

89,488 

71,260 j 

1881 |66,557 

55,048 

71,333 

66,602 1 

1891 27,023 

30,487 

46,642 

44,648 

1881 j29,0'10 

32,0-17 j 

28:012 

26,370 


Mysore 
n Vtlerabad. 


Nflgiris, Malabar and (^oorg. 


Malabar 


Fmignints from Mysore. 

Living in . 

1891 . 

1881. 


18,964 

4,209 

21,234 

11*700 


86,189 

18,688 

Total 

ft 

43,808 

81,712 
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on a considerable scale. Of the 91,190 natives of Madras found in Hyderabad^ Chap. IX. 
50,4}-0 returned their birth-place as Madras Presidency without specifying the para. 322. 
district. The remainder wore distributed as follows 



District of Birth. 


j Total. 

1 

j 

Malo.s . 

Females. , i 

1 

Godavari 





I.(U6 

].m 1 

Kiatna 

... 


13,190 

1 

tvU)7 

«,702 

Kiirnool 



2,810 


1,33(; 

1 ,483 i 

Bollary 



' IT), 333 


7,710 

7,82.3 


The 'gain or loss* from other provinces or states is large only in the ease 
of Boinb.ayj Central Provinces, Bengal and Pudukota. 'J’Ih' inovemeiit from Bom- 
bay was discussed in the notice of the Bellary district. The net increase in immi- 
grants from the Central Provinces and Bengal is, I tlunk, more apparent than real. 
In 1881 birth-place was very imperfectly returned in the Agency tracts, and it is 
here that we find a large number of natives of the Central Provinces and Bengal. 
For example, in the wliole of the Vizagapatam district, only tS/ persons returned 
their birth-place as Central Provinces (including F<M4datories), but in 181)1 wv find 
7,t)()l natives of those ])rovinces in the Vizagapatam Agency tracts and 780 in the 
non-Agency portion of the district. Seeing that the western frontier of this district 
marches witli the Central Provinces tliroughont its entire 'engtli and that the 
people arc closely akin in nice, language and I’oligion, the degree of intercourse 
between them must lie considerable, tuid 1 am-of opinion that the numbers of those 
born in the Central Provinces and enumopfited in Mttdras are still gn-atly under- 
stated. Thi' foregoing explanation is also jtpplicable to the statistics of persons 
born in Bengjil and re.sideiit in Mtidras, the Ganjara Agtmcy tivicts bdng bordered 
for the most ptirt by Bengtil territory. 'Phe emignition into Pudukota is pniotically 
confined to the time districts of Tanjore, 'Prichinopoly and Madura. The people 
born in those districts rose from 23, l'52 to 31,808, while the emigr.ants from 
Pudukdta living in the above districts fell from 20,297 to 18,080. 


320. The net result of the movement of Madras jmople to provnices and 

states in India is a loss, during the decade, of 11 4,50 1. 

Not retiult of migration, ^ i a *1 i . 

I lie emigration to Jlurina anu Assam is by sea, and 

excluding the figures for these t wo provinces we get 50,035 as the loss by land 
migration. In this calculation, no account i.s t.aken of the results of the move- 
ment to and from the States of 'I’ravaneore and Cochin or the French Settlements, 
which is considerable, as complete statistics are not available ; •and fora similar 
reason the figuivs for various remote Indian states have been exclud(*d, but the 
net result in this case would bo small. 


.321. In the 

EmigrlHon to Ceylon. 


report on the Ceylon census of 1891 it is stated that 234,957 
„ , ‘■Tamils’ and 24,559 Moormen (Musalmatis) were born 

nAvInn -Tl* Tiiii 1 h. / ' 1 

in India. Probably at least 2o5,000 of tlie.se were 


native.s of Madras. In 1881 the number of ‘ Tamils ’ who “ had their origin in the 
Madras Presidency” was stated to be 25G,(J1I. Statistics of birth-place were not 
asked for on that occasion, and it is, therefore, impossible to compare the two sets 
of figures, for in the latter would be included many children born in Ceylon of 
natives of Madras, Avhich find no place in the number for 1891. We know from 
the emigration returns that the movement to Ceylon has gone on steadily during 
the ten years and has resulted in a considerable net loss to Madras. 


322. The total number of persons born in Ceylon and enumenitod in Madras 
. ^ is 3,824 ; of these, 2,600 are found in Taniore, Trichino- 

Aaiatic oonntnei oeyond IndiK. , iitri i .. a . 

poly .and Madura and are probably tor the most part 
children of returned ^emigrants. From other Asiatic countries beyond India we 
have 3,288 persons, of whoni 1,613 come from Arabia, 498 from Turkey in Asia, 
483 from the Straits Settlements, 235 from Afghanistan and 1 20 from Persia. For 
details as to sex distribittion reference should be made to Table XL 
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323. The number of persons returned as having been born in Europe is 6,475, 



Europe. 

Born ill * 

j Number. 

*Englan(i 


.. j 4,23ft 

Iroiaud 


6ft4 

Scjotland 


I 4C7 


- - 

— 


were 381 and 145, respectively. They s 
many of them are priests or missionaries 


of whom 5,052 were males and 1,423 
females. Of this number, 4,343 males 
and 1,113 females came from the United 
Kingdom. Four-fifths of this total were 
born in England, and the Irish are about 
half as'mahy again as the Scotch. The 
natives of France number 420 and those 
of Germany 217 ; in 1881, the numbers 
•e found throughout the presidency and 




324. The number born in America is 192 against 142 in 1881. The natives 

of Australasia have risen from 35 to 77. The number 
•rcoim M, c. shown in the Table as 61, 5ut the 32 


females of the Goddvari who appear under this head wore born in that district and 
were wrongly classed owing to a misreading of the entry in the schedule. The 
number who did not return any birth-place is 303,987 as compared with 969,991 
in 1881. The bulk of those people were on both occasions resident in the Agency 
tracts. 


325. I have already dealt with the birth-place statistics of Pudukdta, and it 

FAudatoTv sutat ’ ^ 90‘93 per cent, of the 

population was born in the state and 8 ‘53 per cent, in 
the adjoining British districts. Banganapalle presents the remarkable sjiectaclo of 
a state with 35,496 inhabitants, not one of whom returned the state as birth-place. 
Banganapalle is in fact regarded as part of the Kuruool district, and 33,922 of 
the population were retuimed as born in Kurnool. For Sanddr we obtain more 
accurate returns, but practically the whole population of these two small statc.s 
was bom in the state itself or just across the border. 


326. Of the Travancore population 99'3'l' per cent, were born within the state 
TraTanooM ^ cout. in British districts of the Madras 

Pi'esidency. It is remarkable that, wdiilc Tinnevell’y 
sent 7,785 persons to Travancore, and Madura 2,113, only 362 natives of Malabar 
and 1,271' natives of Cochin wore enumerated in that state. On the other hand, 
we find only 1,877 natives of Travancore in Tinnevelly and 316 in Madura, w'hilo 
in Malabar there wore 3,496 and in Cochin 6,844. There were 6,870 persons of 
Travancore birth in the British districts of Madras and 13,618 natives of Madras in 
Travancore. 


327. In Cochm the percentage of home-born is 96‘79. This state receives 

10,919 individuals from the neighbouring British 
district of Malabar and 2,096 from Coimbatore which 
also adjoins. It sends to Malabar 5,545 persons, but only 270 to Coimbatore. 
The emigrants from all Madras districts number 15,219, while the immigrants into 
them from Cochin amount to only 6,693. • 
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CHAJ'TEli X. 


CASTE, TRIBE OB RACE. 

(TABLES XVI. XVl-A, C AND E.) 


328. Tablo XVI contains information regarding the number of persons of each 

caste, tribe or race in the presidency as a whole and 
e oaite ta e>. oacli of the five divisions into which tlic presidency 

has been divided for the purpo.se of cast<‘ statistics. These divisions are consti- 
tuted as follows : - 


(i.) TELVOV DirmjON. 

Gan jam. 

Vizagapatam. 

Godavari. 

Klstna. 

Ncdloro. 

(.uddapah. 

Kurnool. 

Bellar;^ . 

Anaiitapur. 

North Arcot. 


(ii.) TAMIL DIVISION. 
j Madras. 

I (Jliingleput. 

Sal<‘m. 

Coimbatore, 
j NOgiris. 
j South Arcot. 

1 Taiijoro. 
i Tricliiuopoly. 

Madura. 

' Tinnevolly. 


(m.)MALAyALAM DIVISION 
Malabar. 

(iv.) CANAKKSK DIVISION. 
South Can ora. 

(V.) AUENVy DIVISION. 

Gan jam Agoney. 

Vizagapatam Agene\ 

Godiivari Agency. 


Tb(‘ division of the presidency into theses live groups was made solely to 
economise space and printing in connection witli Tablo XVI-A which gives parti- 
culars for each district. The grouping has no oxcliisive refercuice to tlie linguistic 
character of each caste, for, tlioiigh tlu* vorijaciilar of the majority of the castes in 
the first group is Tolugu, yet th(‘ group includes all I'arail and other castes which 
were returned by persons living in the division, and the same is the case through- 
out. A more accurate linguistic division of the ])resideuicy could have been obtained 
if the district boundai’it‘s had been disregarded, but this would have been incon- 
venient from an administrative [)oint of view, and, as it wmuld still not have been 
exclusive, it was decided to adhen* to the district as tlie unit and to make the 
best arrangement possibU' on that basis. Tfibles C and E give information re- 
garding the state of education and civil condition in each caste, but in those tables 
statistics are furnished for the caste as a whole and not separately for the mem- 
bers of it found in each district. The latter information is, however, contained in 
the manuscript j’cgisters wliich will bo carefully preserved. Tables C and E have 
already been discussed in the chapters relating to education and civil condition, and 
they are only mentioned here in order to indicate where the informntion is to bo 
obtained. 1 may perhaps also draw attention to Tables XII-A to XV-A, which 
show the prevalence of infirmities in each caste. 


329. The classification of castes, tribes and races lias been made on a scheme 

pnrscribed by the Census Commissioner. Castes are 
System of c assiflcation. grouped according to their traditional occupation, and 

special classes have been provided for non-Indian races. The term ‘ tribe ’ is 
usually applied to the semi-civilized inhabitants of mountains and forests, and these 
are shown as a special group of agriciilturists, though some of them do not practise 
agriculture. The scheme proposed by Mr. Baines was slightly modified to suit 
local requirements and the groups finally adopted for this presidency are given, 
below ; — 


Class. Group. 

( 1 . Military and Dominant. 

2(a). Cultivators. 

A. — Agricultural 2(/>). Cattle-breeders, Graziers, &c. 

2(c). Field Labourers. 

L 4. Forest and Hill Tribes. 
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ClOHH, 


B. — Professional 


C. — Commercial 


’ Orou}K 

' 6. Priests. 

6. Devotees. 

7. Temple-servants. 

9. Writers. 

10. Astrologers and Physicians. 

11. Musicians and Ballad-reciters. 

12. Dancers and Singers. 

Actors and Mimes. 

14. Traders. 

14(a). Shop-keepers, 

15. Pedlars. 

16. Carriers. 


D. — Artisan and Village Menial 


fl7. Goldsmiths. 

17(a). Artisans. 

18. Barbers. 

18(a). Tattooers. 

19. Blacksmiths. 

20. Carj)eutors, Masons and Turners. 

21. Brass and Coppersmiths. 

22. Tailors 
22(a). Grain-parchers. 

22(/>). Perfumers and Betel-leaf sellers. 

22(r). Flower sellers. 

23. Weavers, Calenderers and Dyers. 

24. Washermen. 

25. .Cotton-oleanors. 

26. Shepherds and Wool- weavers. 

27. Oil-prosscrs. 

28. Potters. 

29. Glass-workers and Bangle-makers. 
29(a), Painters. 

30. Salt-workers. 

3 1 . Lime-burners. 

32. Gold-dust washers. 

35. Fishermen, Boatmen and Palki-bearers. 
35(a). Personal service. 

36. Distillers and Toddy-drawers. 

37. Butchers. 

38. licalher- workers. 

38(a). Village Watchmen. 

Roavengers. 


E. — Vagrant, Minor Artisans und Performers,! 44 


&0 


f 40. Grindstone-makers. 

41. Earth-workers. 

42. Knife-grinders. 

43. Mat-makers, Basket -makers and Cane- 
splitters. 

Hunters and Fowlers. 

45. Misoelhineous and disreputable vagrants. 
45(a). Beggars. 

46. Tunfiblers and Acrobats. 

47. Jugglers, Snake-charmers and Animal 

exhibitors, 

47(a). Sorcerers, Exorcisers, &e. 


F. — Races and Nationalities 


48. Asiatic Races of reputed Non- Indian 
descent. 

60. Non- Asiatic Races. 

51. Eurasians. 

52. Christian converts. 



53. 

Titular names. 

G. — Indotlnito and unknown 

54. 

Territorial, Linguistic and Sectarian 
names. 


65. 

Unknown. 


The greatest difficulty ^vas experienced in classifying the large number of 
entries found in the schedules, for there is a great dearth of published information 
regarding the castes of Madras. The district manuals are particularly defective 
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in this particular and present a marked contrast to the gazetteers of the sister Chap. Z. 
presidency of Bombay. An exception must, however, be made in favour of Mr. para. 810. 
Nelson’s Madura, Mr. Coxa North Arcof and Mr. Grigg’s Nllgirk, all cf which 
have been most useful. Of the rest, some contain notices of a few castes and 
others give lists of varying degrees of acctiracy, but in the majfwity the subject of 
caste is treated in the most meagre way or is omitted altogether. Nor was the 
index contained in volume IV of the Census Report of 1881 of much assistance, 
for a large proportion of caste names appear under the minor head ‘ others ’ of the 
major head ‘ others,’ or in other words were left unclassified ; and it was just these 
little-known castes which presented the greatest difficulty. In order to meet in 
some way the dearth of information I circulated to all Collectors in 1890 a state- 
ment of the points on which information was required for each caste and asked 
them to transmit copies of this to such officials and non-officials as were likely to 
be able to give the desired particulars ; and in the following year Mr. Srinivasa 
Raghavaiyengar, the Inspector-General of Registration, kindly undertook to circu- 
late the paper to the Registrars and Sub- Registrars throughout the presidency. 

In this way I have obtained a mass of information, which has been of great value 
to me in carrying out the classification, and mori' particularly in preparing the 
notices of the more important castes which are given in this chapter. But owing 
partly to defects in the questions which I drew up and partly to the fact that the 
replies relate only to the larger castes, the information collected is still fai- from 
complete and further investigation, based on tlie census tables, is imperatively 
necessary for the preparation of a really full and scientific account of the castes of 
the Madras Presidency. The field, as I have shown, has been but little explored, 
yet it wilt, I am confident, yield a rich return to the ethnologist, for Miulras, and 
especially southern Madras, is essentially the Dravithan country, and a moi’e 
accurate and detailed knowledge of Dravidian customs will l.hrow much light on 
several vexed questions of both local and general interest. As regards the present, 
tables I can only urge that every effort has been nuule to make them as complete 
and trustworthy as possible, but I am conscious that they leave much to be desired, 
and the classification should c('iiaiuly not be accepted as final. They tire es])ccially 
deficient as regards the sub-divisions of castes, for 1 had not enough informtilion 
to enable me to determine which of the many sub-divisions returned were real, 
an<i which were due to the fancy or ignorance of the enumerator or the person 
enumerated. The numerical teat was usidess, for the majority of nearly every 
caste have returned the caste name as that of the sub-di\ ision also. ’J'lms the 
returns cannot be relied upon as complete or accurate so far as sub-divisions ai’o 
concerned, and here again we must look to local investigation to sujqdement and 
e.xplain the census statistics. Uj) to the present 1 have had neither time nor 
opportunity to institute such investigations, but T hope to do something in Ihis 
direction when revising the district manuals — a task which will be taken up as soon 
as this report is completed. When th(> castes of every district have been com- 
pletely examined, chis.sifie(l and described, it may be possible to prepare a caste 
dictionary for the whole pi-esidency, and it is to be hoped that this will be done 
before the next census. 

330. With the exception of tlie Brdhrnans and the Marathi and Musalman 
The Dmvidiaiw immigrants, the population of Madras is usually con- 

sidered to bo entirely Dravidian, though it has been 
contended that mtiny of the lower servile caste's belong to a pre-Dravidian people. 

The arguments for tind against this theory are carefully stated by Dr. Caldwell, 
and the conclusion ho arrived at is that these lower castes are also Dravidian, 
and that they were reduced by conquest to the condition of serfs and wandering 
jungle tribes.* Dr. Caldwell’s opinion has been adopted by the compiler of the 
Manual of thu Admmlslratiou and by Dr. Gu.stav Oppert, and, although it is a • 
question on which the last word has not. yetf been said, there is at present but 
little to add to the arguments stated by Dr. Caldwell. Another interesting ques- 
tion that has been raised is whether the Dravidians came from the north-west of 


• Comparative Orammar of the DraMian Languages^ appendix N. 
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^ India, as is generally believed, or whether, as stated in the Mamtal of Adminiatra- 
para. «!•' natives of the south, who penetrated to the north-west and were 

driven back. According to this theory the Dravidians ya.me to the south of India 
direct from the hypothetical continent of Lemuria, but the arguments that can be 
brought forward against it appear to me to be very strong. On the other hand, 
if wo reject it, it is dilEcult to avoid the admission that there was a pre-Dravidian 
race in Southern India. 

An interesting contribution to Dravidian ethnology has been made in recent 
years by Dr. Gustav Oppert, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at 
the Presidency College, Madras. His articles, entitled ‘ The Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavarsha or India,’ will be found in the Madras Jounml of Literature 
aiul ticience for 1887-8d and 1888-89. His main contention is that the names of 
many Dravidian tribes are derived from two Dravidian roots ^ maV and * leu, ' 
both of which mean a mountain. In the former the initial ‘ w ’ by regular 
phonetic changes becomes ‘ h,' ‘ /• ’ or ‘ h ’ and the final ‘ / ’ is changed into 
‘ ; in the latter ‘ le ’ becomes ‘ y,’ while in botli the vowel undergoes numerous 

modifications. He thus traces an ultimate philological identity between the 
names of tribes and castes scattered throughout India, such as the Millas, Mallas, 
Malers, Malaydlis, Mhdrs and Maravars ; the Pallans, Pallia, Pallavas, Pulayas, 
Pulindas, Paraiyana and Pahdris ; the Brdhraan, Bharo, Balias and Bhils ; the 
Valluvas, Vellalas and Holeyas; the Kolis, Kulis, Kois, Khonds, Gonds, Koragiis, 
Koravas, Kodagus (Coorga), Kurumbas, Kuars and Kunbia, besides others too 
numerous for mention. 

1 have not yet seen any criticism of these bold equationa, and it seems to me 
probable that they will not all be accepted ; but the fact remains that a con- 
siderable nuinber of tribes in different parts of India are called by names which 
mean mountaineers and are of Dravidian origin. Some interesting questions arise 
from this conclusion. Were the original Dravidians hill-peoplo, or are the tribes 
which now have these mountain names the remnants of an early immigrant body 
of Dravidians who were driven to the liills by later comers, or again are these 
highlanders not. Dravidians at all, but the fugitives of an earlier race who fled to 
the mountains when defeated by the Scythian invaders ? But such speculations I 
must leav(i to otliers, or at least to another occasion. 


331. Unfortunately 1 neglected to insert in the list of questions which I 
^ . circulated, any request for information regarding the 

existence oi endogamous, exogamous and hypergamous 
septs, and the notices of each caste which follow are defective in respect to this 
important particular. Endogamous groups are found in many castes, and, in a few 
cases, the existence of exogamous septs has been reported. T do not, however, 
think that groups of the latter kind are common and where they are found they 
are frequently copied from the Brdhraans and not of indigenous growth, for the 


names of many septs are the .same as those of Brdhmah gotras. Hypergamy has 
been noticed in many Malabar castes and in a few others. 


As a general rule a young man marries a relative, if he has one of suitable 
age, but he cannot marry his paternal uncle’s or maternal aunt’s daughter for 
these are regarded as his sisters ; but there are exceptions to this rule. The most 
proper marriage is that between a youth and his maternal uncle’s daughter, and h» 
many castes a man can claim as a right that his sister’s daughter shall marry his 
son. The maternal uncle, indeed, holds a curiously important position among the 
Dravidian tribes of Madras— a position which is probably a relic of polyandrous 
times, when a woman was a member not of her husband’s but of her brother’s 
family. If there is no daughter of a maternal uncle, a man may, and frequently 
does, marry his elder sister’s daughter. In Chapter V I have ventured some 
opinions on the original forms of sexual union among the Dravidiatis, and a 
further examination of the conjugal custom of the different castes so far as 
they are known to me confirms those conclusions. I cannot, however, for the 
present, enter upon a more detailed discussion of this subject, for the information 
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is incomplete and some of the facts reported require to be confirmed. For a few 
remarks on the prevalence of polygamy 1 must also refer the reader to Chapter V. 
Polygamy is very generally permitted, but in man}' cases the taking of a second 
wife is allowed only when the first is childless and the consent of the first wife is 
usually required. 

332. 1 have inquired in vain for any undoubted instance of totomism among 

the Madras castes similar to those mentioned by Mr. 
otemum. Risley in his Cnstis tiiul 'Prihi’n of Ui'iifjal. There are 

some sub-divisions called by the names of plants or animals, but, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the.se are not taboo or regarded with special reverence, 
nor are the septs which go by the.se names exogjimous. Some tribes again, such 
as the Irulas, have a sacred tree, but this does not give a name to the tribe. It 
is true that the ancient South Indian dynasties had animals, birds and fishes as 
their devices, and these, possibly, had a toteiniatic origin.* Totemism, however, 
was not one of the subjects on which 1 asked for information, and further inquiry 
may bring to light some instances of it, though the custom is certaitdy not 
common. 

333. If is hardly neccssHry to explain that the caste system as expounded by 

Maim, is altogether foreign to the Dravidian rac(!8. 

*“*'**■■ Prior to the introduction of this Brahiuanical institu- 
tion the people of Madras were dividi'd into tribes, 
but the tribe was not the close community that the caste has now liecome. Nor 
had the line of division anything to do with occupation ; the connection between 
caste and function is, in my opinion, entirely a non-Dravidian idea. But notwith- 
standing this it now exercrses a very powerful influence among Dravidian races. 
In early times all Dravidians were regarded as out-castes, and even a BrAhman, 
who came to the Drdvida country, was held to be a Mlec’cha ; but when the 
Bnihman immigrants became more numerous, the Dravidian tribes were gradually 
convi'rted into castc's and the majority <if them were placed in the last of the four 
divisions of Mann. Tlu' castes of rulers, however, were, in many cases, elevated 
to the position of Kshatriyas, and a fictitious genealogy prepared to gratify the 
pride of the sovereign. This process may be .seen in operation at the present day 
when any wealthy man can obtain from the obliging Brdhman a statement of his 
descent from some Aryan god or hero and a beautifully plausible explanation of 
the name of his caste so as to make it appear that it is not Dravidian but Aryan, 
and Aryan of a high class. Claims to belong to the third or Vaisya division 
have also been put forward by pure Dravidian triwling castes, and these have 
been supported by similar material provided by the fertile brain of the inventive 
Brdhman, who is, however, extremely jealous of any now admissions to his own 
class. Indeed a perusal of the accounts of the origin of all Madras castes, includ- 
ing even the lowest, would leave one under the impression that the whole popula- 
tion is of Aryan descent. Originallvy as has been stated, all Dravidians were 
regarded as out-castes, but subsequently only iTuT servUe ■tribes wenL pjItl Tn~FhT8 
clifss. Tlie^ were not allowed to enter Brdhman temples, and their touch or 
n ear approach c aused ceremonial pollutionu- Theoretically this is still so, but in 
practice the Parfah and the Brdhman may be seen sitting side by side in the 
railway carriage, and a Brdhman lawyer will not refuse to receive instruction's - 
from a Pariah client. The paraichen, or Pariah quarter, and the agrakdrmn, or 
Brdhman quarter, are still usual in every village, and strange to say the entry of a 
Brdhman into the former is resented as keenly as the presence of a Pariah in the 
latter. Strictly speaking the term Sudra is inapplicable to Madras castes, but it 
is a convenient expression to denote those castes which do not cause pollution and 
it has been occasionally used in that sense in the notes that follow. 


♦ Sc*o Bnrneirfl South Indian Palcynqraphvi^ p. 106. The emblem of the Ch^ras was an elephant, that of the 
Pallavas a tiffcr, of the Chdlas a boar, of the PAndiyas a fish. And in a judgment of th€> Chinglepnt Zillah Court, 
delivered in 1809 in a suit between the right and left hand factions the devices or insignia of a number of oasteg are 
given {Madran Journal of lAftfratwe and Science for 1887-68, p, 81). 
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X. 

334 . 


Group I.— Agriculturists, formerly Military and Dominant 

334. There are 4(5 castes in this group, of which those noted on the margin 

are numerically tho most important. 

Of the rest only two — Nolobonso and 
Siimantan — contain over 1 ,000 members. 
T'he strength of the castes included in 
Group 1 is 2,320,288 or (j‘51 per cent, 
of the total ])opulation. It has been a 
somewhat difficult task to separate those 
agricultural castes which were formerly 
ruling tribes from those which have 
never been more than farmers, and 1 
have no doubt that 1 have included in 
the first group some castes whose claim 
to the position will not readily be ad- 
mitted, while 1 have left in the second 
group many who have, at some time or 
other, held a })ositioTi which might fairly 
be called military and dominant. The distinction, however, is not of groat im- 
portance. In the following pages I shall not deal with the castes in their .alpha- 
betical order, as this is in some respects inconvenient owing to the fact that a caste 
which occupies an early position in the list is frequently an offshoot of some other 
which comes lower down. 


Catiti? 

Strong-th. 

Ag^umudaiyan 

290,849 

Ambaiakkarau 

107,673 

Are , 

0,809 

llania^an 

6,949 

Kalian 

^JD9,811 

Kwlmtriya ... 

153,312 

Maravan 

308,176 

MaratVii 

65,90.1 

Nuyar 

393,708 

Paiko 

8,441 

P&layakkkran 

17,817 

Parivirnm 

0.749 

R6j put. 

13,754 

Raju or Haeu 

08,354 


5,441 

Vrlama 

381,800 


335. The Kalians are, numerically, the most important, anti ethnologieally 
EaiUn' 409811 perhaps the most interesting caste in the grouf). They 

are a middle-sized, dark-skinned tribe found chiefly in 
the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, and in the Pudukdta territory. 
The name Kalian is commonly derived from Tamil kallom, which means ‘ theft.’ 
Mr. Kelson expresses some doubts as to the correctness of this derivation, but 
Dr. Oppert accepts it, and no other has been suggested. The oiiginal home of 
the Kalians appears to have been Tondainandalam or the Pallava country, and the 
head of the clan, the Rajah of Pudukdta, is to this day called tho Tondaman. 
There are good grounds for believing that the Kalians are a branch of the Kurum- 
bas, who, when they found their occupation as regular soldiers gone, ‘ took to 
raaraudering, and made themselves so obnoxious by their thefts and robberies, 
that Ibo terra kalian, thief, was applied and stuck to them as a tribal appel- 
lation.’* I'he Rev. W. Taylor, the compiler of tho Gnialognv Ba 'mmne of Orien- 
ial ManuHcripU, also identifies the Kalians with the Kurumbas, and Mr. Nelson 
accepts this conclusion in his Mawml of the. Madura District. In the census 
retui’ns Kurumban is returned as one of the sub-divisions of the Kalian caste. 


Sub-division. 

[Strength. 

isanganddn 

11,049 

Kungiliyan 

14,706 

M4n&du 

44,410 

Ndttu . . 

20.962 

Piramalainidu 

40,950 

Birukudi 

12,112 


The number of sub-divisions of the 
Kalian caste returned at the census 
is 411. Those of the greatest numerical 
importance are given on the margin. 
The majority of sub-divisions are names 
of villages or of different nadnis (districts). 
In the case of 161,137 individuals the 
caste name was repeated as the name 
of the sub-division also. 


AcAsording to traditional accounts the Kalians of Madura were originally 
subject to the Volldlas, but they soon threw off the yoke and eventually expelled 
their masters from the country and usurped their lands. They continued to be a 
turbulent and independent race until the establishment of British rule. In the 
time of the Ndyakkan dynasty of Madura they “ steadily refused to pay tribute, 
arguing always when called upon to pay like other castes that ‘the Heavens 


Dr. Oppert, Maddran Journal of Literature emd Science^ 1888-89, p. 233. 
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supplied tlie earth with rain, their cattle ploughed the land, and they cultivated it. Chap. X. 
and therefore there was no possible reason why they should pay anything.’ ”• para. 335. 

One of the results of this independence of character of the Kalians is that 
they have retained their Dravidiau customs unimpaired by contact with Brah- 
manism to a greater degree tlian most other tribes. This is very noticeable in 
their marriage customs. 

“ It appears in the first place th.at their raarriagf*s depend entirely upon 
“ consanguinity, and are irrespective altogether of the wishes of either the }>artie8 
“ thereto or their parents. The most proper alliance in the opinion of ii Kalian is 
“one between a man and the daughter of bis father’s sister; and, if an individual 
“ have such a cousin, he must marry her, whatever disparity there may be bet ween 
“ their respective ages. A boy of fifteen must marry sucli a cousin evem if she 
“be thirty or forty years old, if her father insists upon him so doing. Failing a 
“ cousin of this sort, he must maiTy his aunt or his niece or any near relative. If 
“his father’s brother has a daughter and insists upon him marrying her, he cannot. 

“refuse ; and this whatever may be the woman’s age. 

“ When a wedding takes place, the si.ster of the bridegroom goes to t he house 
“of the parents of the bride, and presents them with tw'onty-one Kali fanarus and 
“ a cloth, and, at the same time, ties some horse-liair- round the bride’s Jieck ; she 
“ then brings lier and her relatives, to the house of the bridegroom, where a feast is 
“ prepared. Sheep are killed, and stores of liquor kept ready, and all partake of 
“the good cheer provided. After tliis the })rido an<l bridegroom arc' conducted to 
“the house of the latter, and the ceremony of an exchange between them f>f rallari 
“ Ihodin or boomerangs is solemnly performed. Another feast is then giv('n in the 
“ bride’s house, and the bride is presented by her ])areiu.s with one )ii(irlc(tl of idee 
“ and a hen. She then goes with her husband to his liouse, and the ceremony is 
“ complete in every respect. 

“ During the first twelve months after the marriage it is customary for the 
“ wife’s parents to invite the ]>air to stay with them a day or two on the occiision 
“of any f(!ast, and to present tliorn on their departure witli a -marlrdl of rice and 
“a cock. At the time of the first Poiifful feast after the marriage the presents 
“ customarily given to the son-in-law arc five umrlcdli^ of rice, five loads of pots and 
“pans, five bunches of plantains, five cocoanuts, and five lumps of jaggery. 

“A divorce is easily obtained on either side. A husband dissatisfied with his 
“wife can send her away if he be willing at the same time to give her half of his 
“ property, and a wife can leave her husband at will upon forfeiture of forty- 
“ two Kali fanams. 

“ A widow may marry any man she fancies, if she can induce him to make 
“ her a present of ten fanams. ’’t 

Marriages before the attainment of puberty are rare. It will be noticed that, 
horse-hair takes the place of the ordinary idJi, and that in many other respects the 
marriage ceremony differs from that prescribed by Brdhman usage. The consan- 
guineous basis of the marriage, which we find in many other Dravidian castes, is 
also noteworthy ; but I am informed that among certain sections of the clan 
exogaraous customs prevail which are inconsistent with the kinship between 
husband and wife described by Mr. Nelson. Thus, the Sivaganga Kalians are 
divided into septs called kilain (literally hranches), and intermarriage between 
members of the same kilai. is forbidden. This would not of course prevent a 
youth marrying the daughter of his father’s sister, for she would necessarily be of 
a different kilai, but it would be fatal to a marriage with the daughter of his 
father’s brother, which is one of the unions mentioned by Mr. Nelson. 

A curious custom obtaining among the Sivaganga Kalians is mentioned by 
the Sub-Begistrar of that place. When a member of a certain kilai dies, a piece of 
new cloth should be given to the other male members of the same kilai by the 
heir of the deceased. The cloth thus obtained should be given to the sister of the 


Madvra Mamual, part ii, p. 46. 


t I hid,t part ii, pp. 5(X-^51, 
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Chap. X. 
para. 336. 


person obtaining it . If her brotlier fails to do so, her husband will consider himself 
degraded, and consequently will divorce her. As a token of divorce a Kalian gives 
his wife a piece of straw in the presence of his caste people. In Tamil the 
expression ‘ to give a straw ’ means to divorce, and ‘ to take a sti’aw means to 
accept divorce. 

The Kalians do not seem to have any particular ceremonies connected either 
with birth or death, though further investigation is desirable on these points. 
They usually bury tlie dead, but cremation is also practised. On the ICth day 
after death a ceremony called knrmMi takes place; the family of the deceased 
provides an oil-bath, and a feast for their relatives, who in turn present the son of 
the deceased with a new head-cloth. 


The Kalians are nominally Saivites, but in reality, as in the case of most South 
Indian tribes, the essence of their religious belief is devil-worship. Their chief 
deity is Alagarswtlmi, the god of the great Alagarkdvil, 12 miles to the north 
of the town of Madura. To this temple they make large offerings, and the nwdmi 
called KAiii.A-ALAf!AR, has always been regarded as their own peculiar deity. 

The Kalians will eat flesh, except beef, when they can get it, and have no 
scruples regarding the use of intoxicating liquor. They are usually farmers or 
field -labourers, but many of them are employed as village or other watchmen, and 
not a few depend for their subsistence upon the proceeds of thefts and robberies. 
In Trichinopoly town householders are obliged to keep a member of the Kalian 
caste in their service as a protection against the depredations of these thieves, and 
any refusal to give in to this custom invariably results in loss of property. On 
the other hand, if a theft should, by any chance, be committed in a house where a 
Kalian is employed, the articles stolen will be recovered and returned to the 
owner. In Madura town, I am informed, a tax of four annas per annum is levied 
on houses in certain streets by the head of the Kalian caste in return for protection 
against theft. As a class, the Kalians are poor and uneducated, 86’2] per cent, of 
the males and 99'82 per cent, of the females being illiterate. Their usual agno- 
men is amhalakkaran (president of an assembly) ; but some of them following 
Maravans and Agamudayans style themselves Tvmn (god) and Scroaikkdrait (com- 
mander). 

“ Both males and females are accustomed to stretch to the utmost possible 
“ limit the lobes of their ears. The unpleasant disfigurement is effected by the 
“ mother boring the ears of her baby and inserting heavy pieces of metal, generally 
“ lead, into the apertures. The effect so produced is very wonderful, and it is not 
“ at all uncommon to see the ears of a Kalian hanging on his shoulders. When 
“ violently angry a Kalian will sometimes tear in two the attenuated strips of flesh 
“ which constitute his ears, expecting thereby to compel his adversary to do likewise 
“ as a sort of wnwwie honorable ; and altercations between women constantly lead to 
“ one or both parties having the ears violently pulled asunder.”* 

A remarkable custom of the Kalians of the Madura district is mentioned by 
Mr. Nelson, who states thal. many, if not the majority of them, have adopted the 
practice of circumcision. ‘ It seems to be allowed on all sides,' he adds ‘that the 
practice is very anciont,’t and he suggests that it is a survival of a forcible con- 
version to Muhammadanism of a section of the Kurumbas who fled northwaids 
Oil the downfall of their kingdom. 


336. The Maravans are found chiefly in Madura and Tinnevelly, where 
Hwavan- 80* 176 occupy the tracts bordering on the coast from Cape 

’ ‘ Comorin to the northern limits of the Bamnad zemin- 


dari. The proprietor of that estate and of the great Sivaganga zemindari are both 
of this caste. The Maravans must have been one of the first of the Dravidian 


tribes that penetrated to the south of the peninsula, and like the Kalians they have 
been but little affected by Brahmanical influence. “ There exists among them a 
“ picturesque tradition to the effect that in consequence of their assisting Rdma in 
“ his war against the demon Bdvana, that deity gratefully exclaimed in good Tamil 


M’advra Manvaly part ii, p. 61 . 


t J hid.j loc, cit. 
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“ marapfn or ‘ 1 will never forget,’ and lliat they have ever since been called Mara- 
“ vans. But with more probability the name may be connected witli the word maram 
“(iD/Dii)) which mean.s killing, ferocity, bravery and the like, as pointing clearly to 
“their unpleasant profession, that of robliing and slaying their neighbours.” * 

In former days they were a fierce and turbulent race, famous for their military 
prowess. A.t one time they temporarily held possession of the Piindya kingdom, 
and at a later date their armies gave valuable assistance to Tirurnala Nayakkan. 
They gave the British much trouble at the erul of last century and the beginning 
of this, but they are* now much the .same as other ryots, though perha})S some- 
what more bold and lawless. 


The number of sub-divisions found 


Rub-tlivihioii. 

StriMigtli 

Apramudaiyuii 

1 \7JAe, 

Kallpii 

i H,5-t2 

Karaim 

1 

KonduiUatti 

. ! 

Kottani 

1 19.1 ai. 

SrmlinnAffn 

. 1 42.884 

Vaiuiikutti 

: 20,78:1 


little doubt that tlieiv is a very close i 


in the census scdiodulos is ‘254, of which 
those noted on tlu' margin are numeri- 
cally the most imjmrtant. In the case 
of 18,7;12 individuals the name of the 
main ca.ste was returned as that of the 
sub-division also. It w'ill be observed 
that Agamudaiyan and Kalian are 
returned as sub-divisions by a compara- 
tively large number of jiersons. Mara- 
van is also found among th(' sub- 
divisions of Kalian, and there can be 
'onnection between Kalians, Maravans and 


Agamudaiyans. 


As regards tluur marriage relations, not only do W'e find no trace of exogamy, 
but on the contrary they marry w'ith their father’s families and intermarriage with 
the mother’s family or branch is interdicted. 'I'ho following do-scription of the 
marriage ceremony is given by Mi-. Melson : — 


“The manner of performing tin' marriage ci-remony i.s very peculiar. After 
“ a marriage has been agreed to by the principal members of two foniilies, a few of 
“ the relat ions of th(' intended bridegroom go l.o the house of the bride, and thc-re, 
“ with or wnthout the bridegroom and bride’s consent, tie upon her neck the td/i, 
“ the iii/iijnc of matrimonial union, whilst conch shells an- iieing loudly blown 
“ outside. After this they escort her to the house of the bridegroom, who usifUlly 
“ but not necessarily awaits their coming. A feast is then given to the friends of 
“both parties, which lasts fora few days according to the means of the giver; 
“ processions are formed through the town ; a cocoanut is broken before Vighnds- 
“ vara; and certain ceremonies are performed under a marriage jmnthil or booth. 
“ If, however, the parties be too poor to afford all these rites and entertainments, 
“ the tying of the tali alone is perfoi’med at first ; -and the man and tho woman 
“ begin to cohabit forthwith ; but at some time the other ceremonies must certairdy 
“bo performed, and as the phrase goes, “the defect must be cui-ed.” Sometimes 
“ the ancillary cereraonit-s wdll take place after the wife has borne three or four 
“ children. And should the husband happen to die before he can afford to cure 
“ the defect, his friends and relations will at once borrow some money, and the 
“ marriage will bo duly completed in the presence and in behalf of the corpse 
“ which must be placed on one seat with the woman and be made to represent a 
“bridegroom, ’rhe tali is then taken off, and the widow is free to marry again 
“ as soon as she may please.”t 


Tho manuscript upon which this account is based also informs us that the like 
usages in the matter of the first and second marriage also obtains among the 
Kalians of the Madura district. 


A special custom obtaining among the Marava zemindars of Tinnevolly 
is mentioned" by the Registrar of that district in a note with which he has favoured 
me. It is the celebration of marriage by means of a proxy for the bridegroom in tho 
shape'of a stick, which is sent by the bridegroom and is set up in the marriage booth 
in his place. Tho tali is tied by some one representative of the bridegroom, and 


Chap. X. 
para. SOB, 


• Madura Manual, part ii, p. 89. 


t Thid, part ti, p. 40. 

55 
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Chap J5!. iHarriage ceremony then becomes complete. Marriage rarely takes place 
para. 33 7. before puberty, and a girl may remain unmarried for five yesirs or more after that 
event has happened without incurring any disgrace. Divorce can be obtained by 
either husband or wife at will. Among the poorer classes it is enough if the 
woman returns or the man takes back the tali, but among more well-to-do people 
a pauchdyat, more or less informal, is Iield to be necessary. All the property 
which the wife brought with her is returned whether the divorce is made at the 
wisli of the husband or wife, but if it is the latter who wishes to dissolve the 
union, then the wedding expenses incurred by the husband are repaid to him. 
Widow re-marriage is freely allowed and practised, except among the Sembanattu 
sub-division. 

There are no particular ceremonies connected with birth. A woman is con- 
sidered unclean for ten days after her confinement, at the expiry of which time 
there is a purification ceremony and a feast to relatives, but those who are too 
poor to afford these ceremonies content themselves with purifying the house by 
sprinkling the urine of cows about the premises. 

The dead are eitlier burnt or bui’ied, and some accounts which have 
reached me show that the funeral ceremonies of the Brdhmans have been adopted 
to a greater or less extent. The female relatives of the deceased put rice in the 
mouth of the corpse before it is removed from the house, and at the burning ground 
the same service is performed by other near relatives. The son or other person 
most closely related to the deceased draws water in a pot, walks round the funeral 
pyre three times and then breaks the pot. Afterwards all who attended bathe 
in a stream or elsewhere. On the next day the bones and ashes are thi'own into 
the river. 

The Maravans are nominally Saivites, but “ they worship with zeal and 
fervour their own peculiar demons, Karuppanaswdmi, Bhadra-Kdli, Mathurai Vi'ran 
and others, which they habitually propitiate with offerings of Ihjuor, flesh and 
fruits.”* They employ Brdhmans or Velldlas for ceremonial occasions, but, the 
worship of their deities is performed by priests drawn from the Panddrara and 
potter classes, while devil-dancers are e/ ’ ■■'’d for the propitiation or expulsion 
of demons. Aomed to stretcn k. 

^ roleasant disfigurement 

The dress of a Maravan usualljj inserting heavy pieces ofof cloth, each six 
cubits in length, and a kerchief for U produced is very woiuJs wear the ordinary 
jewels for the hands, feet and neck, b;.^ Kalian hanging on ^uishes them from the 
females of other castes is a simple ouqs tear in two the ‘-'tnehos long consisting of 
gold and glass beads, called in Tamil pereby to conintdiravans will oat flesh except 
beef and pork, and have no prejudices regarding the use of intoxicating liquor. 
The general na,me of the members of this caste is Tnmi (god), and some style 
themselves Talaivan (chief), 8Siiiaikkdran (captain) or Karaiydlan (ruler of the coast). 

The main occupation of Maravans is farming, but some are employed as 
watchmen. 

337. The Agamudaiyans or Ahambadiyans are closely connected with the Mara- 
; S 96 S 49 . resemble them in appearance, hab’ts 

and customs. According to an old proverb ‘ a Kalian 
became a Maravan, the Maravan became an Ahambadiyan, and the Ahambadiyan 
became a Velldla.’ Moreover intermamages between Agamudaiyans and Maravans 
are allowed, the chiefs of the Maravans being accustomed to marry Agamudaiyan 
women. Of the children of such marriages the females can intermarry only with 
Maravans, and the males only with Agamudaiyans. t The name Agamudaiyan is 
commonly derived from ‘ aham ’ or ‘ agam ’ pride, and ‘ udaiyan, ’ a possessor. 


Madura Manualf part ii, p. 40. 


t Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ toI. iv, p, 351. 
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8ub>diviBion. 

Strength. 

Aivali Nattln 

18,681 

Kdttaipattn 

31,656 

Malainidu 

9,619 

NittuTnungalam 

6,996 

Hijabdja 

17,331 

Riijakulani 

20,527 

RijavaRul 

65,233 

Sorvaikk^ran 

4,805 

Tuluvan 

7,03t> 


Of the three cloaelv-allied castes 


The number of sub-divisions re- 
turned at the census by the Agamudaiyan 
caste is 284, of which those noted on 
the margin are numerically the most 
imjMjrtant. It will be observed that 
Maravan and Kalian are returned as 
sub-divisions by a j)retty large number 
ofpei'sons. The people of the Kdjavdsnl 
sub-division are employed by the Marava 
chiefs as domestic servants. Others 
follow various pursuits, such as culti- 
vation and trade. 

Kalian, Maravan and Agamudaiyan- 


IHtm. 


Sub-divieion, 


the Agarnudaiyans alone appear to have been greatly influenced by contact with 
Brdhmanism. They engage Brdhraan priests, and perform their birth, marriage 
and death ceremonies like the Velldlas. Widow remarriage is practised in some 
parts ; the dead are usually burned. They eat flesh, and consumption of alcoholic 
IS both permitted and practised. Their ordinary agnomen is SfrtiaikkAran (com- 
mander), but many Agarnudaiyans desii’ing for a higher social status call them- 
selves ‘ Pitlai’ 

338. The Jlamagan caste was returned from the zamindari tracts of the Madura 

iiamagan- « 94 fl district. From the fact that it appears as a sub- 

division of the Maravans, it may perhaps be inferred 

that t hey are closely allied. I have not succeeded in obtaining any account of them. 
The word Iiamagan means ‘ a young man,’ used probably in the sense of a strong 
man. 

339. The word Ainbalakkdran {ambalam, an open place) is l,he usual designa- 

AmbaUkkaran' 167 678 . **■ in the Maravan and Kalian 

districts, .and it is, or was, the common agnomen of 
Kalians. T am not able to state what is the precise connection between the 
Arabalakkdran and Kalian castes, but from some accounts which I have obtained, 

tho Ambalakkarans seem to be very 
closely connected, if not identical with 
Mnttiriyans (Telugu Mutrdcha) who have 
been classed as village watchmen ; and 
this is borne out by the sub-divisions 
returned, for though no less than 109,263 
individuals have given Ainbalakkdran as 
the sub-division also, yet of the sub- 
divisions returned Mnttiriyan and Mutrdcha are the strongest. The Ambalak- 
kdrans are most numerous in tho Trichinopoly district, and further inquiry must 
be made there regarding their connection with the Muttiriyab caste. If this is 
established their proper classification is Group 38(a.), though they appear to have 
been soldiers originally. 

Marriage is usually deferred until after pnberty, and widow re-marriage is 
permitted ; but there does not seem to be the same freedom of divorce at will as is 
found among Kalians, Maravans, &c. The dead are either burnt or buried. The 
consumption of flesh and liquor is allowed. Their usually agnomen is said to be 
Sermilcicdran, but the titles Mutiiriyan, Anihalakkdran, Malavardyan, Mutardsan 
and Vannian are also used. The usual agnomen of Muttiriyans, on the other hand, 
is said to be Ndyakkan (Naik). 

340. The Pdlayakkdran caste is found chiefly in the Chingleput flistrict. Their 

PaiftyskiurM- 17,817 right to be called a caste that was formerly military and 

’ ' dominant is somewhat doubtful, for though the word 

is now chiefly used of petty chiefs (PMigdrs), yet the sub-divisions indicate that this 
caste name has been returned by members of a number of castes who apparently 
regard it as a title. The only sub-divisions of any great strength are Muttiriyan. 
and Vadamdnji, of which the former is a separate caste, while the latter means 
* a northern headman ’ (cf. the Mdnghi of Bengal, and the Majji of the Uriya 
country), and is probably a real sub-division. 


Muttiriyan . 
Suryakulam 
Vamiian 


BtroDgth. 


18,G60 

17,309 

7,968 

8,3G4- 
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agriculturists, I’ORMERLY military and dominant. 


341. This is another caste which presents some difficulty. Parivaram means 

> r m • 6 749 * arioy, a retinue,’ and it is alleged that the people of 

anTarwn. , . this caste were formerly soldiers. Parivaram is found 

as a sub-division of Maravan and Agamudaiyan, and the Parivdras of Madura and 
Tinncvelly are probably cither a sub-division or an offshoot of the Maravans. In 
Coimbatore, the only other district in which the Parivdras are numerous, they 
seem to be a sub-division of Toreyas, a fishing caste, and Mr. Rice in his Gazet- 
teer of Mijsore says that Parivdra is a synonym of Besta. In this, as in a very 
large number of other instances, further local inquiry is necessary to solve the 
difficulty. 

342. The Velamas (Plaina, Yetama), a Telugu caste of agriculturists, are chiefly 

Teiama- 8*1880 found ill Vizagapatam and Ganjam; but they are also 

fairly numerous in tlie other Telugu coast districts and 
in North Arcot. There are numerous mythological dei’ivations of the name, which 
Dr. Oppert, however, believes to be a vai’iant of Pallava; but whatever the 
meaning of the word, there can lie little doubt fliat the Velamas are merely an 
offshoot of the great Kdpu or Reddi caste. Tlie Rdjahs of Bobbili, Pittapui’ and 
Yenkatagiri, besides a number of minor zemindars, are Velamas, and an account of 
the origin of the Venkatagiri family, given in one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, 
describes the original founder as a Reildi.* 


The nunibei’ of sub-divisions returned is 1 12, of which the most important are 

noted on the margin. A considerable 
number of the sub-divisions of Velama 
are also sub-divisions of Kdim, and there 
can be little doubt that tliese two castes, 
as well as the Karnmas, Kdlingis and 
Telagas were closely connected formerly, 
whatever may be the case now. It is 
curious to find the fanadi sub-division so 
strongly represented, for there is at the 
present day a wide gulf between Velamas and Ydnadis. The Koppala sub-division 
is found chiefly in Vizagapatam and Godavari ; the Ponneti sub-division is found 
only in Ganjain. One of the sub-divisions is Gfini or Gfina ; the former means a 
hunch-back, the latter a jiot, and the Gfina Vidamas, called also Gflna Tsakalas 
(washermen), are dyers who use the giiua in the exei’cise of their avocation. J 
believe ijCim to be ,‘i perversion of this by those desirous of i-idiculing the preten- 
sions of the VelamaH.+ In the case of .51,121 individuals, Velama was returned as 
both main caste and sub-division. 

The Velamas have largely adopted Brahmanical customs and ceremonies. 
Marriage before puberty is common, though not compulsory. Divorce is confined, 
as among Brahmans, to cases in which a wife is proved guilty of adultery ; the 
husband cannot be divorced. The re-marriage of widows is strictly prohibited. On 
the other hand Velamas are allowed to eat flesh and drink liquor. The usual title 
is Nnitiu or Ndi/iuJv, but some style themselves Dora (lord). 



{Suh-divisum. 

Strength. 

Kapu 


H,r>14 

Koppala 


238,714 

Piulma 


15,806 

Ponneti 


41,288 

Yanadi 


9,740 


343. This is a Telugu caste, though represented by small bodies in some of the 
»■ n .Aisiu Tamil districts. They are most numerous in Cudd i- 

■jnor Ain. , . North Arcot, to which districts they came 


* This aooonnt. in as follows : it is interosting* on nroonnt of the connection betwoen the Pariahs and the later Dravi- 
dian settlers which is Ihoro mythologically preserved : “ In the village of Anumangal u son of Shnjur Polu lieddi, of the 
tribe of Anumagantu^ vrith bis servant named Brsan, whon ploughing a waste piece of land, discovered a hidden trea- 
sure, and an ai^rial voice was heard telling the master Prddi) that if he offered a human sacrifice ho might safely 
take poiBOBsion of it. While in great doubt his servant liesan voluntarily offered to become the sacrifice on condition 
that the Reddi should engage on behalf of himself and of his posterity, that he and they would take the cognomen of 
and always marry the first wife from out of his (R^san's) Pariah tribe. To these conditions the Riddi assented, 

and offering his servant in sacrifice to Bhairava, took possession of the treasure The princo of the 

country sent for Shevi ^ddi, and, after flattering distinction, gave him certain banners, and ennobled him as feudal 
Jord of a conntry producing a lac annually .” — Madras Journal of Literature and Science , vol. vii, p. 372. 

t 8ee an article by the Rev. J. Caiu in the Indian Antiquary, vol. viii, p. 216 ; also North Arcot Manual, p. 278. 
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with the Vijayanagar armies. There 


Sub-divinioii. 


Murikinidn 
i Nandi mandalam 
, SdrjRvamRnm 


Strenj^th. 


6,017 

18,539 

10,607 


are 186 sub-divisions but only the three 
noted on the margin are returned by 
any considerable number of persons ; 
16,357 individuals gave Rdzu as the sub- 
division. It is evident that Rdzu has 
been returned by a number of indivi- 
duals who, in reality, belong to other 
- castes but claim to be Kshatriyas. The 

true Rdzus also make this claim, but it i.s, of course, baseless unless Kshatriya is 
taken to mean the military class without any reference to Aryan origin. In reli- 
gion they are mostly Vaishnavites, and their priests are Brahmans. They wear the 
sacred thread, and in most respects copy the marriage and othei’ customs of the 
Brahmans. Girls .should be married before puberty. The re-marriage of wddows is 
strictly prohibited, and divorce is allowed only in the case of adultery by the wife. 
Some keep their females in strict seclusion. They arc permitted the use of flesh, 
but intoxicating liquors are interdicted. Agriculture is the occupation of the vast 
majority. Their u.sual title is ; their home-speech is Telugu. 

344. It needs but a cursory examination of the sub-divisions returned under 

. ,o show that many of these 1 3,764 individuals 

’ ' have no claim whatever to tin; title of Rdjput. The 

number of ])ure Rdjputs in this presidency must be very small indeed, and I only 
mention the caste in order to explain that the number of persons returning it is 
far ill excess of the actual number of Rdjputs. 

345. The foregoing remarks are equally applicable to the returns of Kshatriyas. 

Kshatriya - 16 S 812 Ksliatriya is, of course, wholly inapplicable to 

the Di’avidian i*aces, who might with as much, perhaps 
more, accuracy call themselves Turks. There possibly are a few roprosentatives 
of the old Kshatriya castes, but the bulk of tho.se who figure in the returns under 
this head are pure Dravidian people. The claim to the tith' is not confined to the 
old military classes desirous of asserting their former jiosition, for we find it put 
forward by such castes as Vannias and Shdndns, the one a caste of farmers and 
labourers, the other toildy-drawer.s. It. is not possible to distribute the.se pseudo- 
Kshatriyas among their proper castes, as 70,394 of them have given Kshatriya as 
the sub-division also, and it did not seem worth while to attempt to distribute 
the rest, for even in their case the sub-division is frequently vague. For example, 
17,()I9 persons returned Surya as their sub-division, and, though we have 16,302 
under the sub-division Shdndn, and 8,862 under Karukumattai (literally, .f/m of 
palmy ra leaf) yet many of the other names are as vague as Surya, and the end to be 
attained by distribution was not worth the labor. 


Harathi; 66,961. 


para. 347. 


346. This term denotes the various Marathi non-Brahman castes who came to 

the south either as soldiers or camp followers in the 
armies of the Mardthi invaders ; but in South Canara, 
in which district the caste is most numerous, it appears to be the same as Ard, a 
class of Mardthi cultivators which is noticed below. Of the total number of 
65,961, as many as 40,871 have returned Mardthi as both caste and sub-division. 
The number of sub-divisions returned by the rest is no less than 305, of which the 
majority are the names of other castes. Some of these castes are pure Dravidian, and 
the names have evidently been used in their occupational sense. For example, we 
have Bdgara, Gdndla, Mangala, &c. The returns for Mardthis must be examined 
hereafter district by district, for it is only by local investigation that the real caste 
can be ascertained. 


347. Of the total number of 6,809 Ards 4,373 are found in Bouth^Canara, Bel- 

lary and Anantapur, and these are true Arcs. Of the 
rest I am not able to speak with certainty, as the term 
Arya, which is a synonym of Ard, is also used, as an equivalent of Mardthi and 
sometimes in a still wider sense. The true Ards are husbandmen of Mardtha 

66 
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Chap X. origin. They wear the sacred thread, have Brdhmans as their priests and give 
para. 34& allegiance to the head of the Sring^ri muff. Marriage of girls takes place either 
before or after j^uberty, and the re-marriage of widows is not allowed. A husband 
may divorce his wife foi’ adultery, but a wdfo cannot divorce her husband. When 
the guilt of the woman is proved and the sanction of the guru obtained, the hus- 
band performs 1-he Jict of divorce by cutting a pumpkin in two at a place where 
three ways meet. The use of animal food is allowed, but intoxicating liquors are 
forbidden. 


348. The tenn Ndyar * is doi'ived from the Sanskrit iidgal-a, a leader, and is, 
Hayar- 898 768 therefore, allied to Naidu, Naik, &c. The Ndyars are 

a Dravidian caste, or rather a community, for we find 
several distinct elements w ith totally different occupations among the people who 
call themselves by this title. The original N^iyars were undoubtedly a military 
body, holding lands and serving as a militia, but the present Ndyar caste includes 
persons, who by hereditary occupation are traders, arti/.ans, oil-mongers, palanquin- 
bearers, and even barbers and washermen. The fact seems to be that successive 
weaves of immigration brought from the Canarese and Tamil countries different 
castes and different tribes, and these settling down in the country adopted the 
customs and manners and assumed the caste names of the more respectable of the 
community that surrounded them. I’his process of assimilation is going on even 
yet: Chettis of Coimbatore, for example, who settled in Palghat and Walluvanad 
within living memory, have developed by this time into Ndyars. In ilie census 
schedules we find instances in which the males of a house affix the term Ndyar to 
their names, while the names of their females end in ‘ Chottichi.’ Collas entering 
the country from tlui north have similarly, in course of time, assumed Ndyar 
ciLstoras and mannei's and are nOAv styled Ndyars. Again the rdjahs and chief- 
tains of the country sometimes raised individuals or classes Avho bad rendered them 
meritorious service to (ho rank of Ndyars. Those men were thereafter styled 
Ndyars, but formed a sopar, ate sub-division with little or no communion with the ivst 
of the Ndyar class, until at least after the lapse of generations when their origin is 
forgotten. Ndyar may thus at. present bo‘ considered to be a t('vm almost as wide 
and general as ‘Sudra.’ The different sections that, go by this name have no real 
community of inter(*st, and neither eat together nor intermany except to tin? extent 
that will be noticed below. I’his fact has always to be borne in mind in discussing 
the manners and customs of (he .so-called Ndyars. The following remarks apply in 
the first place to those Ndyars who followed hereditarily a military profession 
and only partially to other Ndyars. 

The number of sub-divisions given in the census schedules is 138 ; of these 

some are only names of families (tar- 
, ' wads), and not of separate sub-castes. 

8iib-divi»i..n I sir.iiifth. Some of tlic u.ames again are purely 

— . ._L fanciful. I give in the margin those sub- 

divisions which have boon most tuimer- 
ously.retunied. Strictly speaking Kin'- 
yattil, PurattuChdrna and Agattu Chdrna 
are the only sub-divisions which may be 
said to have been military and dominant 
in former days.t Sudra Ndyars, how- 
ever, may also have some pretension to 
belong to this class. At any rate the sub-divisions noted below have distinct 
herc^ditary occupations, and their claim to belong to the Ndyar caste would not, I 
am informed, be generally .admitted by the members of the sub-divisions specified 
above. 1 give the caste group to which each properly belongs : — 


Agaitu (’hariia 
I AttikkurisNi 
Kiriyattil 
Pnllii’chaii 
Purattu Cltaniu 
Rddra 

Vattakkadan 


115,I2r» 

1 r»,oc8 

42,425) 


* For the acoomit of thia and all Malavalatn raatoB 1 am greatJy inflol>i,ed to inrormatiun furniHlicd by Mr. Govinda 
^1^11 on, Deputy Superintendent of i lie MalayAIam Abstraction Offieo. A Malayilam manuscript ocrount of the Mala- 
bar castes, which was prepared for tlie Madras Literary Society in the early years of tho century, has also been useful. 

t Sec, i« this connexion, the description of these castes in the Literary Society’s Manuscript. 
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Sub-division. 

Proper Ori>u[». 

Strength. 

Anddran 

- D. 

i 

0,358 

; AttikarisKi 

I). 

IH 

13,7111 

Audi 

. i K. 

45 (a) 

7 

Clmkk&n 

^ 1). 


1,312 

Oliiliyan 

.. I). 

23 

109 

! Chovattan 

C. 

14 . , 

184 

1 Kruiudn 

J Gurikkul 

A. 

2 ((.) . : 

123 


45 («) 1 

92 

' Kao’oliari 

... ! D. 

27 

. 32 

1 Kullattakurui' 

: B. 

7 

130 

Katnpallau 

1 n. 

'M) ' 

1 

1 KArinkaravan 

; B. 

11 j 

701 

! Kdropanikkan 

‘ B. 

7 


1 Kavilnuibalavafli 

.. , B. 

7 i 

1 

Kdlajdn 

; D. 

20 

71 

1 Kdtluiiambyar 

B. 

12 I 

1 

Maiiiyani 

. ; T). 

20 

8 

Mdrayan 

I). 

18 

135 

Muvvari 

i 

20 , 

13 

Mdttarj 

... ; i\ 

11 . 1 

1 

Nilvitnn 

1) 

18 

25 


Sub-division. 

Projipr Group, j 

Stroiigth. 

Odattavun 

' T). 28 } 

400 

Putiyan 

1 n. 27 ' 

89 

j Pallic'chan 

... ' 1). 35 1 

1 0,0*19 

Pappaila Cliotti 

. . , 0. 11 

29 

Parad^Ssi 

1 K. 45 (a) 1 

3 

P^lsddra 

1 A. 2 00 > 

55 

Patravaiiibhuii 

C. 14 

11 

Peruvaniyan 

: 1) 27 

15 

Uavari 

!C. 14 

3,102 ' 

Tarakaii 

... iT 14 

300 1 

Tdmi 

, . K. 45 (a) ' 

35 ‘ 

Teruvun 

1 1). 23 1 

9 » 

Tf*y\uinp4«li 

Tuntuikkaran 

M il i 

18 j 

T). 21 1 

336 1 

f'rali 

. 1 I). 20 1 

3,898 I 

Vaituattdu 

T). 24 

42 j 

VaMakkadaii 

1). 27 ; 

30,908 ' 

Vaiiiyan 

! n. 27 . ' 

330 1 

Y.Sgi 

. K. 45 (a) 

Totaf. i 

90 ; 

79,609 1 


Doducting those tln' miinbor of Nayars in iMalaliar is reduced to 2H8,228, and 
the number might bo still further reduced if only we knew more of the other sub* 
divisions returned. 


Of the various sub-divisions Kiri^'attil is, by 
social stat us ; but the name Kiriyattil is not in 
Malabai’, where the cla.ss is styled Piirattu Oharua 
of the former days, and the ^hlyar chieftains of 
landlords of tlu) present day) wore of this class 
eaten by all other classes of Niiyai’S, and the sul>-< 
to tlio lower classes of Nilyars at the present day. 
some extent., Sudrii Nuyars also, wen^ the a) 
Nambddiris, their females doing menial service 
respectively. Tlu' l{,ajah.s of South Malabar used 
the title of Mtuinii (111. ‘ superior person ’). At 
anybody and everybody. 


common consent, the highest in 
use m the greater part, of North 
These formed the militia proper 
tho.se times (the iitauls and groat 
. Food cooked by them may bo 
livisiou, therefore, supplies cooks 
Agattii (Ihilrua Niiyars, and to 
itK'd d(!pendants of Rdjahs and 
to IMnis and Nambiidiri women, 
to give some of their dejamdants 
present the title is assumed by 


The ordinary food of a Niiyar consists of ric(' and curry with butter-milk. No 
ghee or dholl is used except on festive occasions and in wealthy fatnilii'S. Conjee 
or rice gruel in the morning, dinner at noon andsuppi'r after sunset form the daily 
routine of middle class Niiyars. Flesh is eat<‘ii hy tliose who can afford it, and 
fish is generally used ; but such of tlic fiimilies iis take Niunbudiri Imsbaiids for 
their females imitjite the Brahmans and observing a high order of ceremonial 
purity, iibstain from animal food. Similarly such of the Ndyar females as attend 
on the females of Nambiidiris and Rajahs abstain from animal food during the 
period of such attondiince. Spirituous liquors arc used by the males but in former 
times this appeal’s to have been a privilege of the elders. 


The dress of this caste is notoriously simple. In the case of males it con- 
sists of a laiujutl and a waist-cloth. The former is a jhece of cotton cloth a 
yard long and 1) inches wide, and is passed between the thighs and tightly 
fastened in front and behind by a string or tapi* tied round the waist. The 
waist-cloth, called miindit, is another piece of cotton cloth 2 to 2^ yards long and 
1 to I'a yards broad. It falls below the knees and sometimes reaches from the 
waist to the ankles. It is simply folded round the lower limbs, one fold passing 
over the other in front and fastened by tucking in the end on the right side. 
This dress is common to all classes in Malabar from the highest to the lowest, the 
difference being only in the quality and size of the material. In the yioorer 
classes the waist-cloth will not be larger than a yard or a yard and-a-half by 
three-fourths of a yard. Even the poorest Clieruma cooly in the fields dons this 
and would not work with the simple langiH! or piece-cloth, like the workmen on 
the East Coast, 
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Chap. X. female dress varies in North and South Malabar. In North Malabar 

para. '348. ;'cnerally a piece of cloth four yards or so long is doubled and tied round the waist 
in the same manner as is done by the males, but when they go to temples or 
perform funeral or other rites, the women must pass an end of the dress between 
the logs and tuck it up behind. In South Malabar the dress consists of either one 
piece five yards long or two pieces of three and two yards, respectively. The 
longer piece is first tied round the waist, and one end of it is passed between the 
legs and fastened behind. The other piece is then folded over it in the same way 
as the males wear their rtiundu. On festive occasions and while travelling away 
fi’om home, a similar dress but of laced cloth is worn, with the addition of another 


cloth two yards by one yard, which is drawn over the loft shoulder and covers the 
upper part of the body. The absence of any covering for the bosom in ordinary 
female dress has drawn much ridicule on the Ndyars, and this custom has been 
much misunderstood by foreigners. So far from indicating immodesty it is looked 
upon by the people themselves in exactly the opposite light, for it was only 
prostitutes who covered the bosom. It is in fact considered a mark of disrespect 
to one’s elders and betters for either a male or female of the Ndyar caste, and of 
all eastciS below it, to cover the upper part of the hfdy, and traces of the same 
custom can still be found among other Dravidian * some of them {e.g., the 

Ndttukkottai Chettis) being people who are anythi' ^.^*^.incivilized. The prohi- 
bition, it must be noted, applies both to maW®^ ‘^®*”i^*males. Men, moreover, 
cannot, wear caps, turbans or shoes, and must •elves of these luxuries 

immediately they meet their elders, even into IS takes place in the 

middle of a road. Compare the account giv^®” f' hoiise uovel of Tndiilcicha 

by the old Panchu Minfin of his attempt , ‘ shoes in his younger 
days. Until 18G5 it was forbidden by law''tul^..ifiP'W?)rnen of Tiyyan and lower 
castes in Travancorc to wear any clothing above the waist, 'fhe present gener- 
ation of Nayar females, however, except servants and the poor, have taken to the 
use of an upper garment, just as the present generation of Ndyar males freely use a 
second cloth and slippers. Another peculiarity about the di’oss is that both males 
and females are prohibited from using anything but white materials. Coloured 
cloth can be used only by Tiyyan females, Mappilas, and certain other inferior castes. 


A first pregnancy is treated specially. In the fifth month the woman takes 
for 7 or 14 days the sacred ghee purified by mantrams (incantations) and obtained 
from temples or Nambiidiri homses. In the seventh or ninth month devil-dances are 
performed in order to drive away all evil-spirits from her. In the same month 
takes place what is called ‘ pulikiidi* (///. drinking tamarind juice) which corre- 
sponds to the Purasavanam ceremony of the Brdhraans. On an auspicious day and 
hour relatives administer to the woman a mixture of certain herbs (some give it to 
drink and others drop in the nostrils). This ‘ piiUkndi, ’ takes place only in the 
case of the first pregnancy. Devil-dances are invariably performed in the case of 
all pregnancies ; but the more respectable classes in South Malabar are giving them 
up in favour of worship in, and perambulating of, temples dcdicate<l to Siva, Vishnu 
or Durga. 


The midwife is generally of the barber or Vdlan class in South Malabar and 
of the Malayan or Vdlan class in North Malabar. No rites have to be performed 
immediately on the birth of a child, but the better classes have an astrologer 
(Kanisan) ready to consult the stars for the preparation of the horoscope. The 
mother observes pollution for 14 days, that is, her touch pollutes others v^ho 
must then bathe before taking meals, entering temples, &c. The mother may not 
enter temples for 90 days, and none of the other members of her tdrwad may enter 
temples or utter prayers for 14 days. On the fifteenth day, the mother is purified 
by the following process : first, change of raiment supplied by Vanndn females 
(not Veluttddans), then the sprinkling of panchagavgam (a mixture of the five 
products of the cow) by a Mdraydn or Attikkurissi, then a bath and then the sprin- 
kling of jmiyaham or sacred w^ater obtained from temples or Nambiidiri houses. 


The child is given milk on the twenty-eiglith day by the mother, and its future 
name is whispered in its cars. In the sixth month the weaning or rice-giving cere- 
mony takes place. Rice is given by the uncle, and, on the same day the cliild is 
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taken out as far as the gate of the house aijd is called thrice by the name given Chap. X. 
to. it. Until then the child must not be taken out of doors or called by its name. para. 348. 
The ceremony of shaving the head generally takes place in the fifth year when also 
the ears are pierced, and the child put to school. For all thes<' the Kanisan is 
consulted for an auspicious time. 

Cerevimiiefi attending marrmffv. — These consist of two parts; (u) Tdlukettn 
kalydnam or tali-tying marriage, (h) Samhandham (union). 

The former is celebrated with all the ceremonious ftbservance attending the 
marriage of orientals generally ; the latter corresponds to the consummation cere- 
mony of East Coast people, and is not attended with so much pomp and show as 
the former. 

A good deal of misunderstanding exists as to the precise nature and import of 
the above ceremonies, and before discussing their meaning I shall describe tlnun 
briefly. I’here are innumerable differences in the details of the ceremonies as 
practised in North Malabar and South Malabar, and even in the same tract between 
the practices of the different sub-divisions of the Ndyar community, but the follow- 
ing are the broad featurcfs obtaining throughout (he country. 

First about the marriage. This must be ])orformed before the girl 

attains puberty. In every tarwad (family) this ceiaunony is performed once in 
eleven or twelve years, and all the girls of the ta»’wad, who have not already 
undergone the ceremony, down t.o the infant in the cradle, are tlu'ii married in 
this fashion. On an auspicious day at a nuM'ting of all the relatives of the tarwdd, 
the astrologer is consulted, aiid he then determines the auspicious hour for tying 
the idli and for certain subsidiary rites preceding and following it. The ritt)s, and 
the order in which they are performed, differ in different parts of the country 
and among diffenmt sub-divisions of (he caste; but the general charimteristics of 
all are as follow' : — 

1. At^htamdiiijnlt/am, (IT the worshipping of tho eight uuspicions articles, such as flowers, 

clothes, mirrors, Ac. 

2. Kdpi'u hr.ftal, or lying tho t)racelet (a piece of string) round the arm of the girl. 

Kalati, or taking tho girl out to see tlie sun. 

4. Pdttu, or songs, niostly ballads in honour of tho incarnation of Krishna. 

!). Tdli-kdtu, or tying the tdli, whicli is a small piece of gold leaf in the shape of a 
c.uc.nmlu'r seed. 

0. Uathing. 

7. Worshipping tho tutelar deity. 

The first is in some (lases accompanied by what is called kayyilari-ituka, or 
pouring rice in the hand. The rice is poured upon a circular piece of bell-metal, 
polished to servo as a mirror, which is hold by the girl. In sorno places it takes 
place a few days before the tdti is tied, and in others on tho same day. 'J’he 
second item setms to be tho same as the htnkanudhdrttnam of the East Coast. The 
string is tied round the wrist hv the brother of the girl or, in North Malabar, by 
a Marayan. This generally takes place before the tdH is tied, but in North 
Malabar it follows that ceremony. 

The third ceremony amounts to a worship of the sun and is not observed by - 
all. In the fourth ceremony, the songs are sung by a woman called Brdhraani, 
who, however, is not of the Brahman but of the Pushpakan (temple se.rvant) caste. 

They are sung sometimes before and sometimes after the tdli-kdtu. Among some 
classes, in the course of the songs the girl is made to put her foot on .a grindstone — 
an incident evidently resembling the mptayadi of Brdhmaus. Tlie fifth is the 
principal ceremonp^. In most sub-castes in North Malabar, the person who ties 
the idli is a Nambudri or Bmbrdndiri, who may even be the father of tho girl. In 
others, especially those dependant on Bajahs, it is tied by a Sdraanta, u:., one of the 
same caste as the Rdjah. In yet others, and this forms the largest number in 
South Malabar, the tdii is tied by one of the same sub-caste wdth the girl. There 
are also cases in which the tali is tied by the mother, and among Kdsargdd Ndyars 
it is tied by the father. Tho person w'ho ties the tdli is in South Malabar, called 
Manavdlan (lit. a bridegroom). He is brought to the house of the bride on the day 

57 
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Chap. X. of tlio ctn-emony and received by t he females of the house at the gate. His feet are 
para. 348 . washed l)y the girl’s brother, and he is conducted to the marriage pariMI and 
.seated on a wooden seal. The girl is then brought by her brother, covered up like 
a ijokIki woman and holding an arrow in her hand, and seated either next to him on 
the left side or in front of him. The auspicious hour is announced by the astro- 
logei-, and the (dli is tied by the ManavdJan ; songs are then sung by men in the 
assembly, narrating the incidents of the marriage of Sri Kama and 81ta or Sri 
Krishna and Rnkmani or the like, the refrain in all such songs being “as those 
lived happily in those days may these also live happily for a long time.” 

In some classes the Manasdlan simply places the tdli sti-ing on the nock and the 
mother of the girl ties the knot behind. As already observed, the id/) is tied on all 
the girls of a tarwad at the same time. In a recent case in Calicut there were 27 
girls who underwent the process at the same auspicious hour under the same roof. 
Generally a separate Manaodlmi ties the tdU on each girl of a house, but in some 
places the same man acts for all. After the tdU is tied the girl is made to look at 
the Arvndhdti star. (Arwidhati was the wife of the sage Vasishta, and these are 
said to be the most chaste and happy married pair). 

Th(! next point to be noticed (or the sixth in order given above) is the bath. 
From the initiation day until after the idli is tied (covering in some cases three or 
four days) the girl is not bathed or allowed to go beyond certain quarters of the 
house; but after the tali-tying and other ceremonies detailed above she is taken to 
a public tank or stream and bathed. Next in order follows the procession to a 
tt'mple and worship of the presiding deity. The above ceremonies generally take 
four days. In North Malabar the tying of the tdli takes place on the auspicious 
day fixed, but the remaining ceremonies can be postponed to some months or years 
provided the girl does not attain puberty. Meanwhile the object of the tying the 
tdli beforehand in such cases is to avoid the risk of the eldest of the girls attaining 
puberty before the ceremony, for which the penalty is social excommunication. 

Where the Mauavdlan is of a higher caste he is generally brought to the girl’s 
house on the Idluketta day, and immedatoly after the tdli is tied he receives ii fee 
for his services and departs. Where he belongs to the same caste as the girl he 
sthrys and takes part in the ceremonies of bath and worship. In North Malabar 
/which may be said to be the stronghold of the oldest forms of marriage and 
inheritance in the land) no special care is bestowed on the choice of a man for tying 
the tdli, and none of the ceremonies detailed above, except the actual tying of the 
tdli, is regarded as essential or of much consequence. Any Nambiidri or Kmbnindiri, 
generally the officiating priests of local temples, may be asked to tie the IMi, and 
once the tdli is tied he departs after receiving his fee. The same may be said to 
be the case of Mauavalans of higher castes in all the taluks of South Malabar. But 
where the Manavdlan is of the same caste, and especially in Pdlghat, the Mana- 
vdlan’s birthday star should not be antagonistic to that of the girl. From the tying 
of the tdli to the end of all the ceremonies he must remain in the girl’s house, and 
he goes with her in the procession to the tank and the temple. On the last day 
the pair serve each other with food, and they sit and oat together, and they even 
hold a piece of cloth between them, and the Manavdlan outs it in two. 

One cannot fail to be struck by the strong resemblance that the incidents of the 
tdli-kettu marriage bear to the marriage ceremonies of the East Coast Hindus in 
essential points of form, and it is sometimes asserted that the tdli-kettu marrir re 
peculiar to Malabar is a survival of a real marriage ceremony, but it seems to me 
far more probable that this ceremony is an innovation of the Brahmans and that in 
Malabar it was never allowed to grow beyond a mere form, as the Brdhmans pre- 
ferred, for their own purposes, the original polyandrous system which they no doubt 
found in force on their arrival. It is incredible that the people of Malabar, having 
once abandoned the loose unions of polyandry, should have returned to that system, 
and that the people of Malabar were originally polyandrous is, I think, incontestable! 
It should be added that the ManavMan, when he is of the same caste with the girl, 
may become her real husband by going through the sambandiiam ceremony, which 
will be next noticed ; but this seldom happens. It is said that in some places the girl 
in after-life is bound to bathe, as on the demise of a distant relative, on hearing 
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of the dentil of the Manardlan, althiiup:h he did not become her husband; but this 
too is of rare occurrence now. 

i. — This ia also called /odn /« 10 / (jireaenting clothes) in the northern 
taluks and lyitakhnlmhjAiinm, or lied marriage, in the Palghat taluk. When a youth 
or girl attains a marriageable age, the choice of a proper match is made by the 
parents or the elders of the family, and an auspicious day for the wedding is settled 
in consultation witli the village astrologer. The most proper match for a man 
is considered to be his maternal uncle’s daughter. In South Malabar the bride- 
groom’s sistiM* or other relative proceeils to the bride’s house a few days before the 
selected day and formally proposes. On the wedding day the man goes to the 
liride’s house accompanied by a few friends, and taking witli him a bundle of betel - 
leaves and nuts, and, in somt^ places, clothes also. Ho arrives there not earlier 
than sunset and his feet are washed. Then follows a sumptuous meal, to which 
relatives and neighbours of the same caste are invited. The liridegroom is, either 
before or after meals, coiuluoted by his companions to the bridal chamber, and there, 
in the presence of the elderly ladies of the house and of the village, he presents the 
briile with betel-leaf and nut, and, in some oases, with clothes and money also. In 
most cases the bride and bridegroom are utter strangers to eacli other until this 
night. The man must leaw the house early next morning, but returns a few days 
after, this time aloni'. A day is then fixed to take the wife to the hnsbami’s 
house, and, on the appointed day, the man’s sister goes and fetches her. She is 
there detained for a short time, not exceeding a month, and thim smit back t.o her 
inotiu'r’s house witli presents. After this, and not bofori', the wife may etmu'and 
go between her mother’s and her husband’s house freely. In some plan s the wife 
is taken to the husband’s house the day after the wedding. 

The above eeremonials attend only marriages contracted within one’s own 
sub-caste ; but a Nayar may take to wife any Ndyar woman below his own sub- 
division,* though a woman is not, with one exception, allowed t-o have a husband of 
a lower sub oasLe. The exception is among the Niiyars in and around the Cochin 
taluk. Generally speaking the endogamous limit, within which one must marry, 
includes for the Nayar male all Niiyars of or below his own snb-casfe, while for the 
Ndyar female it includes all Nayars of or above her own sub-caste and all casteaf 
iibove Nayars. The exogamoiis limit within which one may not marry is for both 
males and females in South Malabar the circle of one’s own tarwdd, meaning by 
tarwiid all tnembers tracing descent from a common female ancestor in the female 
line only. Thus, a man may marry his father’s sister’s daughter or his father’s 
brother’s daughter, but he may not marry his motlicr’s sister’s daughter, though 
he marry her brother's daughter. In North Malabar, this limit is wider and includes 
all the members of the same lUam which consists of several tarwdds, with no 
community of interest or even pollution. There is no time limitation to the 
operation of the rules prohibititig marriages between persons within the prohibited 
degrees, and the ruh* is enforced even though the common ancestor be 20 or 30 
generations back. In short, intermarriage between two persons having the same 
tariimi name is not allowed, oven though it is quite impossible to trace the descent 
to a common ancestor, for the identity of the UirwdiJ name is regarded as sufficient 
proof of the identity of descent. This tarwdd name should not be confounded 
with the house name. Generally a man prefixes to his name both the tarwdd and 
house names. Thus, to take the case of, say, X. Y. Nirdyana M^ndn. Here X 
stands for the tarwdd name and Y for tho house name. There may bo twenty- 
five or thirty different houses of the X tarwdd ; the inmates of these houses may 
not intermarry, and the death of any one of them throws the members of |ill the 
houses into mourning ; that is, they should one and all observe pollution ; but the 
members of one house do not inherit the property of another house until the 
members of the latter house become extinct. 


* III flach cariea ia only the preaentiuii^ of clothes or betel and nntt by the tuan. There ia no formal proposal 
by hia aiater, nor any fenst, Ac. 

f The*’^ is a prejudiee afcaiiiat forei^ Brihinana, 
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para. 34-; , 


Divorce. — Savihandham is, strictly speaking, dissoluble at- the will of either 
party without any foi-mal ceremony being gone through for the purpose,* but 
that will is controlled by public opinion which views with disfavour divorces made 
for trivial reasons. In cases of divorce the children always go with the mother. 
Their legal guardian is their uncle, or kdranavan (managing member) of the 
mother’s house. Both widows and divorced women are allowed to remarry, but 
the second and subsequent tnarriages of women are not celebrated with even as 
much formality as the first marriage. The man goes to the woman’s house with 
friends, and giving her betel-leaves and nut or dresses, takes her to wife. 

Funeral Geromnies . — When a person is on his death-bed, the nearest relatives 
gather round him and give him three drops of water, each uttering prayers. After 
death the bo<ly is washed, covered with a new cloth and taken to the burial-ground 
which lies in the southern part of the house conijiound. The funeral pyre is made 
of the wood of a mango tree cut for the occasion. The body is placed on it with 
the head to the south and fire applied to the pyre by tlie next-of-kin. When the 
cloth covering the body is nearly burnt, a piece is torn out of it and one part is 
kept by the brother or nephew and the other part by the son. When the body is 
burnt the funeral party bathe, and taking a pot of water to the burial-ground go 
round the pyre three times, pour some water on the pyre and throw the pot of 
water from the foot to the head of the pyre. Then they offer oblations of wati'r 
to the spirit of the deceased and fast for the rest of the day. ’I'ho funeral rites 
comtnence on the next day ; they are performed by the nearest relative on the 
mother’s side younger than the deceased, and by tlie son. These are shaved on 
that day, and for six days thereafter offer oblations of water to the spirit of the 
deccaR<‘d in the inner cotirt-yard of the house, I he priesl. being a Msirdytin or 
Attikurissi. On the seventh day they go to the burial-ground, collect the bones 
in a fresh pot, dig up the ground, .sow grains and plant a plantain tree on the spot. 
The bones are deposited at the foot of a fig tree or of a jack-fruit frtio, and, at the 
next convenient oj)portunity, removed therefrom and thrown into the waters of 
any sacred river. Pollution is observed by the members of the iarwdd and by the 
widow and children of the deceased for eleven days in the nortbera taluks and 
fourteen days in the southern taluks. After the bones have been collected, funeral 
cakes are offered to the a{)irit of the departed, the priest for the purpi'se bc'ing 
a Manlyan in the north and Attikurissi in the south. In the morning of the 
twelfth or fifteenth day, as the case may be, before daybreak, the Mdrayan (^r Atti- 
kurissi performs certain rites and is then feasted. Funeral cakes are then offered 
under his instructions, and these are thrown into a public tank or stream. After 
daybreak the sprinkling of panrhagavt/am hy this priest on the persons observing 
polhition and a bat.h lomove the pollution, but in the south they require the 
sprinkling of pmiydhaiu or sacred water after the bath in order to purify them- 
selves. The members of the deceased’s family cannot, however, go to temples until 
after the sixteenth day, even in cases where the pollution is said to be removed on 
the twelfth day. Funeral cakes continue to b(' offered until the forty-first day, the 
priest being sin Elayad (called also Karukanambidi in the north;. In North Malabar 
the period of mourning geneially ceases on the forty-first day, but in the south 
it is usual to continue it for one year after death, funeral cukes being offered once 
every month, or in the case of the rich even every day. During this period., which 
is called dihho, the chief mourner must abstain from flesh and fish, wine and 
women, and cannot shave. 'Phe bodies of children and of those who die of epi- 
demic dissases are only buried and in these cases no funeral rites are performed. 

I have not been able to discover any trace of totemism among tlie Ntiyars, 
but a detailed examination of family names has yet to be undertaken. 

The chief element in the religion of the Nsiyars is the worship of ancestors, 
but the Puranic deities have gained some hold, and Siva, Vishnu and Durga are 
all regarded with a certain amount of veneration. Serpent worship also is very 
common. 


* In Kisargt^d tberr is a Rottlonumt of acounniti afl to prt^Hents, ornumrntR, Ao. A deed of Reparation is drawn np 
.*nd signed in tbo proseitce of four wiinossos. 
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The most noteworthy of the remaining custom of this caste is their peculiar Chap. Z. 
system of inheritance which is tlirough the female line and is called Marumakkat- pwra* 219. 
tiyam. Thus a child belongs not to its father’s but to its mother’s family, and 
husband and wife remain each in his or her own tarwad.* A man has power of 
gift over his self-acquired property, but he cannot leave it by will, and, if he has 
not exercised his right of gift it passes to his tarwdd on his deatli and his children 
get none of it. The tanrdd property is managed by the senior male member of 
the tancdd, regard being paid only to age and not to stocks. Thus the natural 
guardian of a child is not its father but some member of its mother’s family. 

A very interesting account of Nayar family lite is given in Mr. Chandu M^ndn’s 
novel, Induleica, which has been translated into English. 

Another peculiarity is the observance of a rigid system of pollution, a short 
account of which will be found on pages 117-llS of Mr. Logan’s Manual oj 
Malabar, There is a ceremony called tirandalruli or tirandukalyduam performed 
when a girl attains puberty. It is simply an occasion of feasting. The girl 
observes pollution for three days, and is on the fourth day purified in the manner 
mentioned above in respect of pollution from childbirth. The Niiy.ar females 
eidarge the lobes of their ears to a prodigious length by boring them and inserting 
therein heavy pieces of wood or lead, like the Kalians or Mattukdttai ('hettis. 

In the general anxiety to secure a suitable or desirable in.abdi, mmhandhavi is 
sometimes performed even before the girl attains puberty, and what is worse, 
cohabitation follows immediately. In former days this was not at all a rare 
occurrence in the case of girls of 10 or 11 years f»ld, puberty generally coming on 
in the I2th or 13th year. Even now, 1 am assured, the pnictice is prevalent, and 
though Malaydlis who have received an English education may hesitate to acknow- 
ledge it, an ordinary Malaydli finds nothing wrong in it, for the great end to be kept 
in view is to secure a husband for the girl. And I may here mention that the 
independence of Ndyar women, which one reads so much of, is more apparent 
than real, for she is nearly as much in the powei’ of the elders of her family as the 
most closely guarded inmate of a zendna, and it is seldom indeed that she has the 
courage to take her own way in the teeth of the opposition of her relatives. 

I would also note hen^ the fact that the women of North Malabar are pro« 
hibitod from crossing the river that separates it from South Malabar. The custom 
is said to have originated in the days when the Rdjahs of tlu; two countries were 
constantly at war with one another, but this does not explain the fact of the pro- 
hibition being one-sided. An agitation is now being carried on by certain young 
men of North Malabar to have this unreasonable prohibition cancelled, which puts 
such of them as seek employment outside at a disadvantage, in that their females 
do not accompany them. It is noteworthy also in this connection that the Ndyar 
and other females of the Kdsargdd taluk of South Canara are prohibited from 
crossing the Chandragiri river which separates it from North Malabar, and that 
the Tiyya women in parts of Walluvandd are prohibited from crossing a channel 
which separates that taluk from Pdlghat. Some vague idea of the impurities of 
the castes living outside may hav'e led to the prohibition in such cases. 

349. This may bo called the caste of Malaydlam Rdjahs and chieftains, but 
.. — ... : 1 , 886 . if hardly a separate caste at all, at any rate at pre- 

sent, for those Ndyars and others who have at anytime 
been petty chieftains in the country call themselves Sdmantas. The primary mean- 
ing of the word Sdmanta is given by Dr. Gundert as ‘ the chief of a district.’ The 
Samantas assert that they are the descendants of Kshatriyas, who fled from the 
wrath of Parasurdma, and divesting themselves of the sacred thread, lived in jungles 
without repeating their daily mantratm, whence their name of ‘ Hdmanta,’ or those 
without mantramo. Neither philology nor anything else supports this fable. 

The several castes that go to make the present body of Sdmantas are (1) ^rddi 
(2) Nedungddi, (3) Vallddi, (4) Unittiri, (5) Atiydti, (6) Tirumulpdd, (7) Nambiydr^ 


* Formerly the wife actually remainod in lior own tariv6d house aftor marriage, and her husband viaitod her there 
but now the oustom of going to the hnaband’a honsa is sprending. 
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The first six have been shown in the tables as separate castes and will be noticed 
next' after this. Narabiyars are not really different from Ndyars although it is now 
asserted that Sarnanta Nambiyars art? distinct from Ndyar Nambiydrs. Nambiyars, 
styliiitt themselves Samantas, are found only in North Malabar, and the only 
peculiarity about them is that they marry their girls only to Nambudiris. The 
large bulk of Nambiyars, however, are called Mdyars simply and their females 
take husbands from both the Nayar and higher castes, as do the other Ndyars. 
In fact Nambiydr has come to be a simple title ordinarily conferred on Nayars by 
North Malabar Rajahs, just as Mdndn is a title conferred by the Rajahs of South 
Malabar. 


In the Literary Society’s manuscript already referred to, it is stal,ed that these 
Namihyarand other Samantas cannot marry within their own caste, but this custom 
is now prevalent only in certain parts of North Malabar. It may bo that the 
custom was more prevalent in the beginning of the century, and it points to 
the fact that the families coiastituting the ca.ste were descended from one known 
common anctsstor, and that it was only when common descent came in course of 
time and with increase of population to bo lost sight of that marriages within 
the caste began to take place. 

'I’lie customs and manners of the Samantas are similar to those of Ndyars, but 
theyjire generally considered to hold a higher position in the social scale. 

350. All these call themselves Sdmantas now, but wherever possible they have 
Kradi: *66. Separated in abstraction. The three are closely 

Hadunfadi ; 998. allied, the names being entirely local and denoting a 

vaiiodi: 214. Settlement in ,Erndd, Nodungandd and Walluvandd. 

The Zainorin of Calicut and his family are Erddis, and the Walluvandd Rajah is a 
Vallddi. The Krraldipatl i says tiiat the first Zainorin was a ydmanta who came 
from I’dntura (a village, still known by that name in the Perundurai or the present 
Erode taluk of the Coimbatoi'o District) and rendered such service to Chdraman 
Perumal that he was made a chieftain. It is also said that ho was originally of 
the cowherd caste. There are two facts noteworthy in this connection. In an 
account of the marriage rites of the Idaiyan (shepherd) caste received from the 
Coimbatore District it is stated that the ceremonies are as follow : — 


ls< (lat/, erecting pnmW (booth) and kankam dhirannm. 

2«(/ (lay, songs. 

tiny, the tying of the idli. 

Ath <Uty, ns on tlie second. 
f>ih day, worshij) in temples. 

Now the same order, except that the fourth day’s ceremony is either omitted 
or extended for two days more, is found in the ceremonies of the Zamorin’s 
family, and the Nayars in South Malabar in their Idli-kvHu marriages, while other 
Nayars and Suraantas follow quite a different order and have the tying of the tdli 
on the first day and other coremonies f»n the following days. Again, there is a 
caste called Pdndan appearing in our tables in Group 35. There are only 28 
persons of this caste in Malaliar, and they are all in Calicut. These are the 
palanquin-bearers of the Zamorin. They are in dross, manners, customs and 
iangiiage entirely 'ramilians, and while the Zamorin is polluted by the touch of any 
ordinary Tamilian, these Pdndans enjoy the privilege of bearing him in a pa'an- 
quin to and from the temple every day. Now there is a sub-division of Idaiyans 
by name Pogondan, and I understand that these Pogondans are the palanquin- 
bearers of the Idaiyan caste. It seems probable that the founder or some early 
member of the Zamorin family obtained palanquin-bearers of his own caste and 
granted them, privileges which no other Tamiliana now enjoy. Whatever the 
origin of the Erddi caste under consideration, they are now wholly Malaydlis with 
all the customs and manners peculiar to Malaydlis. Their dress and their cere* 
nooniee attending on birth and death are the same as those of Ndyars. Their 
marriage ceremonies are also divided into two parts, (1) tdli^kettu, and (2) »am- 
handham. In the former the chief points are as already noted. The tdli k tied 
by so-called Kshatriyas, known as Tirumulpdds (not the Sdraanta Tirumulp^)^ 
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Tirumnlpad: 376. 


The same Tirumulpad ties the tdU for all the girls in a house at the same auspi- 
cious hour. As for mnibnndham it seems that, in former daj’s, the females might 
not have husbands of the same caste, but iKiuld marry Nambudiris, but now it 
is only in the tamilie.s of the Zamorin and similar chiefs that the hu.^band8 are 
exclusively Nambudiris ; at these marriages the Nambudiris go through no formal 
ceremony as tnen of the same caste as the bride would do ; they obtain the sanc- 
tion of the senior male and female member of the family to the union, present 
the girl with cloth or betel and nuts, and that is all. The fact is their position 
in the social scale is such that they consider it beneath their dignity to go through 
any ceremony with an infei-ior caste. 

At present , excluding the families of the petty chieftains, the endogamous 
limit is for the males in some parts of North Malabar, the limit of the Nayar caste, 
and in the rest ol the countr}' their t)wn as well as the Nayar castes, and for females 
their own caste (except in the said parts of North Malabar) and the Nambudiri caste. 
The exogamons limit is, in the above-said parts of North Malabar, the whole caste 
itself and in the rest of the country the tarwad as defined in the (vase of the 
Niiyar.s. The females are called Kdipad (Kdvilpad) or Edlma (Kdvilamma). 

351. This is the caste of the Kadattandd Kajah in Nortli Msilabar. The 

Ati oti- 87 tradition is that when he was driven out of his terri- 

tories in and around Calicut by the Zamorin he took 

shelter \mdor the llajah of Chirakkal, who gave him the Kadattamid country to 
hold as his vassal. Perhaps IVom this fjict arofse^the name Atiydti, from Aiiya, 
slave. In customs and manners they resemble the Eradisand Nedungadis. Some 
Atiydtis advance no pretension to be above Nayars in rank. 

352. Tliei’e are two Tirumnlpads — one a Samanta and the other a so-called 

Kahatriya. The former observes customs and manners 
exactly similar to ^riidis ami Nedungadis. In fact 

these are all more or less interchangeable terms, members of the same family 
calling themselves indifferontlv Krudi or Tirumulpad. The Kshatriya Tirumulpdd 
wears the sacred thread, and the rites he performs an' similar to those of Brahmans, 
whoso ilrc.ss ho has also adopted. He has, however, like Nayars, tdli-kettu and 
tamhutiilkur)! se])arately. His females take Nambudiri consorts by preference, hut 
may have husbands of their own caste. The Wi is tied either by a man of the 
same caste oi- by a Naml)udiri. Tlnur inheritance is in the female line as among 
Nayars and Samaiitas. Generally the males of this caste furnish husbands to the 
feraahis of the tarwads of chieftains, and t he females furnish wives to Nambudiris. 
The touch of these females does not pollute a Nambudiri as does that of Nayars 
and Siimantas, and what is more Nambudiris may eat tluur food. The females are 
called ‘ Najub.ashtddiri. ’ 

353. 'fho Unittiris follow the same customs as the Eradis. The lldjahs 

TJaittiri- 301 of Chirakkal aud Travancoro are said to be of this caste. 

The latter perform the ceremony called Biranyagarbham 
to become a Kshatriya, but the status so awpiired is personal and not hered- 
itary. The females of this caste, other than those of reigning families, are called 
Piliayddiri. 

354. This is a ca.ste found in South Canara and to a small extent in Bollary. 

They are said to be a branch of the Konkaii Mahrdtis 
of Goa, from whence they were invited by the 
Lingayat kings of Nagara to serve as soldiers and to 
defend their forts [koie), whence the alternative name of Koteyava. Another name 
for them is Rdinalcukatri, The mother-tongue of the Sisrv^gariis of South Canara 
is Canarese, while their brethren in the north speak Konkani. They have now 
taken to cultivation, but some arc employed in the revenue and police depart- 
ments as peons and constables, and a few are shopkeepers. The name Sdrvegdra 
is derived from Canarese nerve, an army. 

In religion they ai*e Hindus, and like most West Coast castes are equally 
partial to the worship of Siva and Vishnu. They wear the sacred thread. Karidi 
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ODLTfVATOES, 


Chap.x, 
para. 355. 


Bralirasin-s aro their priests, and they owe allegiance to the head of tho Sring^ri 
vmtt. Their girls are married before puberty, and the remarriage of widows is 
iioithor allowed nor prsictised. Divorce is permitted only on the ground of the 
iinchastity of the wife. The body of a child under three years is buried, and 
that of any person exceeding that age is cremated with the usual ceremonies. 
They eat fle.sh but do not drink. Their titles are Ndyak, Aiya, Rao and Sheregar. 


355. This is rather an occupational than a caste name. It means a foot- 
Psiko 8441 soldier, and is used to denote the retainers of the Uriya 

* *' ’ Chiefs of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. These men were 

granted lands on feudal tenure and belonged to various castes. They are now 
ordinary agriculturists. Some are employed in the Police and as peons in the 
various public departments. Most of them are probably of tho Odiya caste, 
though a number of other caste names appear in the list of sub-diviaion.s. 


Group 2 (a).— Cultivators. 

The total strength of tho 99 castes included in this group is 7,010,140, or 
19'69 per cent, of tho whole population. 

356. The Velldlas are the great farmer caste of the Tamil country, and they 

are strongly represented in every Tamil district. The 
****’’ ’ word ‘ Velldlan’ is derived from veUdnmai, meaning 

cultivation, tillage, “and it is but natural to infer that Velldlan means a cultivator 
rather than a man of a particular tribe or country.” * This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that tho Velldlans are divided into a number of sub-castes 
which are practically distinct. 

As many as 930 sub-divisions of this caste have been returned, but some are 
merely occupational names, while others are territorial. T give below fifteen of the 
most important sub-divisions : — 


Sub-diviaionH. 


Strength, 


Sub-divial 


Strength. 


Agamudaiyau 
Karaikkfit 
Kodikkdl . 
Koudaikatti . 
Kong a 
Nac’ohai 
Pdndiya 
Punanialli 


42,143 

Sondalai 

167,183 

137,245 

Sdzhia 

221,076 

45,836 

Tendisai 

231,371 

31,012 

Tondamandalam 

61,8.37 

419,526 

Tuluva 

191,098 

9,996 

Udalydn 

17,650 

60,825 

22,086 

VeUikkai . . 

1 '1,098 


Kdralkkdt or Kdrk4tta.~T\\o word i.s said to mean ‘ Velldlas that saved or 
protected the clouds,’ and tho mythological origin of the name is as follows. In 
the reign of TJgra Pdndiya there was a terrible famine which continued for twelve 
years. The king provoked at this, imprisoned all the clouds for their neglect of 
duty. Indra, the god of clouds, requested the Pandiya king to release them, but 
he refused to comply until somebody stood as a guarantee for their faithful per- 
formance of their duty of sending rain to his kingdom. Some VeUsilas came for- 
ward, and over since tliat time they have been known as Kdrkdtta Velldlas. 

The Kdraikkdt Velldlas are found in all Tamil di,stricts, but are moat numerous 
in Madura. Their customs are much the same as those of Tondamandalam 
Velldlas. An interesting account, written by Lieutenant Ward in 1824, of the 
Kdraikat Velldlas of the Palni Hills, is referred to in the Madura Manual. Widows 
are free to remarry, ‘ and wives are accustomed, it is supposed, to grant the last 
favour to their husbands’ relations. Adultery outside the husband’s family entails 
expulsion from caste.’ This custom is probably a survival of fraternal polyandry.. 


• Madura Manual, part ii, p.31. Dr. Opport considers Velldlan to he etymologically connected with Pollan, Palli, 
4o., tlu) word moaning “ the lord of the Velios or PallasP— Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1887-88, p. 183. 
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KotUIckdl. — This word means a betel garden, and the name owes its origin to Chap. X. 
the particular occupation of this sub-division. Kodikkdl Velldlas are most numer* para. 356. 
ons in Tanjore and Salem, but there is a fair number of them in Tinnovelly and 
Madura also. 

Koiuialkatti . — The name is due to the custom of this sub-division of tying 
their hair in a knob on the top of their heads. They are most numerous in North 
Arcot and Chingleput, and hold a high position among Velldlas. “They are 
“extremely strict in their customs, not allowing their women to travel by any 
“conveyance, and punishing adultery with the utmost severity.” * 

Konga . — These are found chiefly in the Coimbatore and Salem districts, 
the old Komjn Drmiii. They are also numerous in Madura and Tinnevelly. Their 
origin is doubtful, but it is universally admitted that they hold a relatively low 
position. No other Vellala would take his meals with them, because, it is said, 
they employ Uppiliyans and other low caste people as cooks for their marriages, 

&c. I am informed by two native officers that barbers officiate as their |)riests, 
and that the tdli is not tied round the neck of the bride by the bride-gi’oom, 
but by'^ a person known as the Arifmaikkaran, who is assisted by the barber. Mar- 
riage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is looked upon a.s the most desirable 
union, and this frequently results in a boy' of 7 oi* 8 being married to a girl twice 
his age, who lives with her father-in-law until her husband grows up. This custom, 
which is also found among the Kunnavans of Madura and the Khonds of Ganjam 
as well as other Dravidian castes, is said to be dying nut. Widovs^s may not. rcnnarry, 
and divorce is allowmd in the case of adultery’^ by the wife, though adultery with 
members of the family or sub-sept seems to be regarded with leniency. The 
husband can be divorced for impotence, and the woman can then i-e-marry. They 
have a somewhat elaborate system of caste governmeid, which is descril)ed in the 
Coimhdtoi'r Moiiiidl. Such of their children as are born lame, bliml or dumb, 
constitute a distinct caste called the ‘ Mudavdndis,’ and their wants are provided 
for by means of a compulsory levy in kind at the time of harvest. It is said that 
the Mudavandis have th(' right of taking pos.ses.sion of any Vellala child that is 
infirm or maimed, the claim being made by spitting in the child’s face. They em- 
ploy both Brdhma.n.s and members of their own cask! as priest. Their agnomen is 
‘ Ka vandan,’ a title which is also borne by a number of other castes. The word is 
usually said to mean a scoundrel, a rogue, but it may possibly be dej’ived from 
kni'fin ov ' IcanDiili, a sling, and have been used originally to denote a hunting 
tribe. 

Ndc'cluii . — This sub-division is I’eturued only from Salem, and I have no infor- 
mation regarding it. 

rdmUi/a. — These are the descendante of those Velldlas who sc'ttled in t he 
districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, the old Pandiya Kingdom, where they are 
most numerous. IMr. Nelson gives seven territorial septs of this sub-division, of 
wliich the last, Kdttai Velldlas, deserve special notice. Kdttai moans a foi-t, and 
these Velldlas live within a mud fort near Snvaikuntam in the Tinnevelly district. 

Their women are strictly prohibited from leaving the fort or seeing any males, 
except their husbands. Even their own male children are not allowed to .see 
them. Nobody is permitted to enter the fort and visit any of their houses. 

Pdnnmalii (Poonaraallee). — This division takes its name from the town of 
Poonarnallee, an old military station near Madras. The Piinamalli Velldlas are 
a branch of the Tondamandalam sub-division. 

Sen'dalni. — Out of a total of 167,183 returning this sub-division, 159,670 are 
found in Coimbatore, the remainder being divided between Salem and Tinnevelly. 

‘ Sendalai ’ literally moans a rod head, but I do not know how the name came to 
be applied to a division of Velldlas. 

Sdzkia . — These are the descendants of those who settled in the Chdia country. 

They are most numerous in Tanjore and Madura. They follow Brdhman customs 
very closely, and it is said that they worship only Brahmanical gods and are strict 
vegetarians. 


North Arcot Manualf p. 277. 
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ChaD X 'Jhidimi. — Literally ‘ southern country.’ With the exception of 3,342 in 

paraf’^T. Madura, the whole of the Tendisai Velldlas are found in Coimbatore. They are 
not mentioned in the Manual of that district, and are possibly only a branch of 
the Koiiga Velldlas. 

Tondamamlahim. — This sub-division took its name from Tondanddu, the 
ancient Pallava country (the modern districts of Chingleput and North Arcot), 
where they first settled and where they are still most numerously represented. 
Tlie settlement appears to have taken place in the ninth or tenth century A.D. They 
are gemu-ally considered to be of somewhat superior standing to other Velldlas. 
They ar(i very strict in the observance of caste rules and are vegetarians, though 
some of th(!iu'eat flesh now-a-days. Their ordinary title is Mwdali, while all other 
Velldlas, except the Kongu, are called Pillai. 

Talumi. — These are immigrants from the Tulu countiy, a part of the modern 
district of South Canara. Mr. Nelson is of opinion that those are the original 
Velldlas, who wore invited to Tondamandalam after its conquest by the Chdlaking, 
Adondai C-hakravarti.* ^’hey ai-e now found in all the Tamil districts, but are 
most numerous in North and South Aicot, and Ohingleput. 

Ffl///7./-a/‘.— Literally ‘ silver handed.’ This sub-division is found only in the 
Salem district. I have no information regarding it. 

Aijaumdaiyan and Vdmijdn are the names of separate castes, and the fact 
that these people coiisider themselves to be Velldlas shows how loosely that term 
is used. 

It is not possible to give an account of the marriage and other customs of the 
Velldlas which shall be applicable to all sub-divisions, for while some have unmis- 
tak(iablo traces of the freedom of divorce and remarriage and even of polyandry 
which were characteristics of early Dravidian social relations, others have adopted 
the rigid customs of the Brdhmans almost in their entirety. The only way, there- 
fore, is to treat each sub-division separately, and this I hope to do, to some extent, 
in the now edition of the District Manuals. At present 1 have not sufficient 
materials for the task. 


357. This is a caste of C-anarese farmers found in Madura ; a few wore also. 

enumerated in Coiml)atoro and Tinnevelly. They are 
app lyan. , Ttieiitioned by Mr. Nelson, but. no information regard- 

ing their customs is given, and 1 have not succeeded in obtaining a single note on 
them. The most impoi'tant sub-division is Valrl-nliya^ but this simply means a ryot. 
Their usual agnomen is Kavaudaii. 

358. These four Tamil castes are closely connected. The last is probably a 

Nattaman • 97 486 title rather tlmn a caste, and is the usual agnomen of 

Maiaiman; s4!936! tlie Nattamdiis, Malaiiuaus and Sudarmans, as also of 

Bndarman; 14J94. pottor caste (Kusavau). Nattamiln means ‘a man 

’ of the j)lains,’ Malaimfin, ‘ a man of the hills,’ and Sud- 

arniiin, ‘ one who does good, a hero.’ Nattampadi is another form of Nattaraan. 
Tradition traces the descent of the three castes from a certain D^va Rdja, a Ohdra 
King, who had three wives, by each of whom he had a son, and these were the 
ance.stors of the three castes. There are other stories, but all agree in ascribing 
the origin of the castes to a single progenitor of the Chera dynasty. It seems 
probable that they are descendants of the Vddar soldiers of the Kongu cou itry 
who were induce<l to settle in the eastern districts of the Chdra Kingdom. 
Addit ional evidence of the important position they once held is afforded by the titles 
Paiiddrijidr, Panddrdttdr (custodians of the treasury) which some of them still use. 
Some of them again are locally styled Poligars (Pdlayakkdran) by the ordinary 
ryots, and the title Kdvalgdr is not infrequent. 

The name of etich caste appears as a sub-division of the other two, and Udaiydn 
is also a sub-division of all. The main sub-divisions of Udaiydn again are Malai- 
mdn, Nattamdn and Sudarmdn, about 41,000 out of the total of 53,000 being included 


Soo also Carr*8 The Beven PagodaUf p. 113. 
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under the first two of these. It is siiid, however, tliat the three castes are now Chap. 
distinct and do not intermarry. para. 869. 


The majority of tliem are Saivites, and Brahmans ofifieiate as their priests. 
Girls are married either before or after puberty, but there is a teudency towards 
the adoption of the former eustom. Divorce is granted only for adultery by tlie 
wife. Widows may not remarry. Tlie use^ of flesh is allowed, but Malaimdns 
are said lo bo v(\getai’ians. Among the Natlamdiis there is a peculiar custom 
rcriuiriug a iiewly-rnarried couple to live in a house of their own instead of, as 
usual among most castes, in the house of the husband’s parents. The Malaimans 
have an unenviable iioloriety as receivers of stolen property. 


Kapu or Eoddi : 2,463,642 


359. This is a numerous Telugu cultivating caste widely spread throughout all 

the districts. It is the hirgesl. caste in the presidency. 
The term ‘Kapu ’.means a. watcliman, and ‘Reddi,’ which 
is found as irattu, Iretti, Raddi, Rabtor find Riishtrakuta, moans a king. The Kapiis 
‘or Keddis (Ratti) appear to have been a jiowerfnl Dravidian tribe in t1ie i^arly 
centuries of the fdiristian era, for they liave left traces of theii* presence at various 
pei’iods in almost every part of India. * Though tlieir powcu' had been ])ut down 
from time k) time by the Chahikyas, the Pallavas and the Belldlas, several families 
of /ainindars came into existence after the captivity of Pratapa Rudra of Wdrangal 
in AJ). 1323 by tbe Muhammadan emperor, Ghiyas-ud-din Toghluk. They ought, 
perhaps, to have been elass(‘d as formerly military and dominant, but the Velama 
caste, whieli lias been placed in Grouji 1, sufficionUy represents llu* riding section 
of tills great agricultural eoinmunity. 


The number of sub-divisions returned is 8 t0, of which the following are the 
most, important ; — • 


Snb-diviHion. 

Strenjrtli. 

Ayodhyn 

:iJd,27K 

Bali j a 


Bln'imaiiclii . . 

29,597 

DOHiir 

20,441 

Gazula 

.‘102,102 

Gaiidi Xdttiii 

18,905 

Kaiimiapuri 

ll,.500 

Kodido 

91,200 

Kuneheti 

8,842 

Morasa 

4(),9;H 

Mot fit i 

145, 8,91 


Sub-division. 

Slrmigth. 

Norati 

29,419 

Ora^finti 


Bakunati 


Pallo 


Baiita 

465,134 

1 N‘d (lagan ti 

294,270 

lV»kanati 

67,820 


27,887 

Tulaga 

18,79t) 

VHlaiuiti 



In the case of 387,31)8 individuals Kapu was returned as the sub-division 

also. 


Ai/odlfifa . — This sub-ilivision is found, not in the Telugu country, but in 
Tinnovelly, and there are some 2,000 of them in Madura. They .are usually known 
as Reddis and arc very proud of tln^ir supposed connection with Oudh. At the 
commencement of tlieir marriage ceremony, the bride’s party ask the bridegroom’s 
who they are, and the answer is that they arc Ayddhya Reddis. A similar (juestion 
is then asked by the bridegroom’s party .and the bride’s friends reply that they are 
Mitliila Reddis. Tlioy are \^aishnavites .and have no domestic priests. Their 
in.arriage ceremony is very simple .and is attended by no religious service. The fdli 
is tied by the sister or female cousin of the bridegroom and some of the relations 
then join the hands of the couple. The idli is peculiar, consisting of a number of 
cotton threads besmeared with saffron, without any gold ornament. They have a 
proverb to the effect that ‘ he who wont forth to procure a Idli and a cloth never 
returned,’ but I have not ascertained what tlie origin of this is. 


* Saiem Manval, vul. i, p. 17. and Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarcse Jh»tr%ct, p. 31. Their ancient kingdom waa 
called 
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Chap X. generally married after puberty. The bridegroom may be a 

paraT^^. child, and in that case the wife cohabits with some adult member of her husband’s 
family or af, least of his caste, though it is said the husband’s representative may 
even be a member of another caste. The children born during the non-age of the 
husband are regarded in every way as his children. There is no freedom of 
divorce, and the remarriage of widows is forbidden. The usual agnomen is 

Reddi, 

Baiija (ind Gd::ula. — Balija is the name of a separate caste and Gdzula that 
of one of its principal sub-divisions. The Balijas have been classed as traders, 
but the bulk of them are now engaged in cultivation and this accounts for so many 
having returned Kiipu as their main caste, for Kdpii also a common Telugu word 
for a ryot, a farmer. It is, however, not improbable that there was once a closer 
connection than now between the Kiipus tind the Balijas, and the chaim of the 
Balijas to belong to the Ksipu caste may have a foundation in fact. Nearly the 
whole of the so-called Balija and Gdzula Kdpus arc found in Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam. An account of the Balija caste will be given later ou. 

JihmumcJd . — Practically the whole of these are found in the Godavari district. 
The name means ‘good earth.’ T have no information regarding this sub-division. 

Ddstir. — The Desiir Kdpus are found chiefly in Nellore, Nortli'Arcot and 
Salem. Mi'. Cox thinks the name is a territorial one, but they themselves derive it 
from drhi, body, and nuro, valour, saying that they were renowned for their 
courage. Their women arc kept f/o.s/nt, but otherwise there is nothing peculiar in 
their customs. 

Gnndi Kotfci. — These are found only in Madura and Tinuevelly and are also 
known simply as Kdttei Eeddis. ‘ KoUci ’ is the Tamil for a fort, the correspond- 
ing Telugu word being Kota. Their females do not appear impublic. 

Kammapnri Kdpitx . — Those are found only in Trichinopoly. I have no notes 
on this sub-division, but their name suggests a connection with the Kammas. 

Kwlidc Kdpn. — The majority of this sub-division is found in (biddapah and 
AnuntapUr. 

KimidiHi . — Found oidy in Anantapur. ■ y/' 'O. 

Morana . — Found chiefly in Cuddapah, North Arcot and Salem. Ther^f^ Ve | j 
sub-section of them called ‘ \'eroh irrhe, Kapalii,' or ‘ Kapus who give the <1 q, 

from a curious custom which requires that when a grandchild is born in ! ^' 

the wife of the eldest son of the grandfather must have the last two joints of 
third and fourth fingers of her right hand amputated at a temple of Bhain. 

The Morasas are said to owe their name to the firct that they formerly used 
■weave mats and baskets. ' ,T< 

Mdtdti. — This sub-division is most numerous in Kistna, Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Bellary and Anantapur. 

Ncrati. — Most numerous in Nellore and Kurnool. 

(h'atjanti — Found chiefly in Kistna and Nellore. 

Pdhandti . — This large sub-division is found in all the Telugu and many the 
Tamil districts, but it is most numerous in Nellore, Cuddapah and KurnooLjjj.-ie j'C 
name means ‘ Eastern country, ’ atid must refer to their original home. Tf^g^ecp- 
division allows the remarriage of widows, but the offspring of such unions, 
intermarry among themselves and not with the children of a woman who „ , thor- 
marricd only once. ° 

Valle. — Most numerous in North Arcot and Nellore. I do not know whether 
there is any connection between this sub-division and the fisher caste of the same 
name. 

Vnnta Kdpii . — This is the largest sub-division of all. ‘Panta’ means a crop. 

1 am informed that polyandry of the fraternal type exists among this sub-division, 
but the statement requires verification. The Panta Kapus are found in large 
numbers in Vizagapatam, Kistna, Nellore, and South Arcot. 

Peddo{/onti. — Most numerous in Cuddapah, Nellore, Kurnool and North 
Arcot. The only peculiarity about them, of which I have heard, is that they do 
not use a tali. They are said to owe their name to a place called Peddagallu. 
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Pokandti , — Niuiieroiis in Ciiddapah and North Arcot. ' ' Poka' moans an 
arena palm, but 1 luivo no information as to the location of the ^ P6/ca^ country. 

Ponganddu . — These are found only in the Tamil country being most 
numerous in Chingleput and Trichinopoly. 

Tvlagn . — The Telagas are a distinct caste, which is described bt^low. There 
may, however, be a division of the Kapus of this name; which was chiefly returned 
as such in the Godavari. 

VvAandti . — The Vehindti Kdpus are numerous only in Kistna, Nellore and 
Kurnool. 

These sub-divisions will eat together, but not iiitorinarry . Kaeh sub-division 
is divided into a number of sections called ieg^^s and marriage can U\kc j)lac<' only 
between members of the same There is no universal rule as to tin* ag(* at 
which girls should be married, but marriage before puberty is regarded witli most 
favour. The ro-marriage of widows is not generally allowed, but it is p(‘rmitttMl in 
a marred form in the Pakandti sub-division and there are, no doubt, other sub- 
divisions in whicli the prohibition is only partial or absent altogether. A good 
account of the ordinary marriage ceremony is given in the JVclIorr ManufA, but it is 
too long for quotation. The worship of a number of pots specially made foi' fhe 
purpose and tilled with water and the foigiu'd angm* of the bridc'groom’s parly f)n 
the fourth day of the ceremony anv noticeable features. Another ciisrorn vvliich has 
been reported to me is that on the third day of tli<‘ marriage c(‘reniony, calh'd Ndgali 
(plongh-day), tlu‘ bridegroom and the bride, liowever rich they may b(‘, ar(' made to 
carry uU rh(^ irnplcnnoiits of husbandry and a bask(‘t full of soiul to a field which 
will bo pl()ugh(‘d and sown by the bridal pair. J do not know wheihm* tliis (mstom 
is common to all or confiii(*d to particular sub-divisions or localititN. Gr(*niation 
is the ride, but liuruil is also practised. IMio consumption of flesh, with th(‘ ('X(*op- 
tion of bec'f, is allowed, but some sub-divisions are said te Ix' strict V(‘getarians. 
T}u‘ usual titl(‘ is PeddI though Maidif is also common. 


360* Tim Kaminas an* found in every distric i e.xcept Malabar ilnd Catiara, but 

^^‘nnerous in Godavari, Kistna, Nellore 
and North Arcot. In their origin tluy ar(» closely 
connected with the Velamas and Kapus. ‘ Kamma’ means aii ear ornament, and 
one tra<litiou staters that a valuable j ewel of this kind, btdonging to Raja Pratdpa 
Riidra, fell into the hands of an enemy. One section of the Kapu caste boldly at- 
tae.ked the foe and recovered tlu' jewel, and werc^ therefore, called Kammas, while 
another seetion ran away and accordingly r(‘ccived the name of Velama (/'c//, away ). 
Another story says that tin* Kammas and Velamas, before they divided, had adopted 
the system of' tlie Mahomedans, but finding t-hat they were thus liandi- 

cap|)e(l ill their competition with other cultivating castes it was propos(‘d that t.hc 
new custom slmiild be abandoned. Those who agre(‘dl(> this signed a bond, whicli 
was, of courst*, on a palm leaf (/ru/xam) and from this they W(‘re calh^d Kammas. 
Tlie dissentients retained gosha and were, thereforii, called Velamas or outsiders.* 
TIkto ari^ other stories, but most of them agree* in describing both Kammas and 
•Velamas as offshoots of tlie Kfipus. 

Tliere are 231 sub-divisions of this caste in the census schedules, of which the 

_ ' . most important are not(‘d on the margin ; 

324,155 pi'rsons however have n^urned 
Kamma as the sub-division. Tlio Ban- 
gdra Kammas are found only in North 
Arcot, and the riiimc is said to r(‘fer to 
the custom of the women of this sub- 
division wearing only nose ornaini'uts of 
gold {hangdrawn), • The Ga wi)a sub-di- 
vision is most numerous in* Nellore and 
Kistna.’ ‘ Gampa ’ mi^ans a basket and the 
name is said to refer to the fact that a few of the caste escaped after a desperate 


Suli-diviHioii. 1 

Strcjnpt.h. 

Uanpf&ru ... 

12,617 

... 

1911, 807 

G6dajA.ti ... 

68,440 

llhiv<*llani 

1 87,701 

Kfiv^Vi , 

42,888 

Poddtt ... . I 

1 20,041 

Vaclujfft 

1 

28,518 


• North Arrot.Uanual, p. 278. 
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Chao X thomselvos behind bankets, while the (xddajdti Karnmas hid 

para. 361 .^ Ijoliind a wall (guda) ; but those derivations seem to me inadequate The (iddajdti 
sub-division is most numerously represented in North Areot and Chingleput.- 
The Illiioi'lluni Karnmas, or tho.se who do not go (odtaui) out of the house (illii), are 
found ehiefly in Kistna, Nellore and AnautapUr. As the name implies their women 
are not allowed to appear in public. The Kdrali sub-division is practically 
confined . to the (lodavari district and the Ptuidn Karnmas to the Kistna. The 
Vaduijii (‘northern’ ) Karnmas are found chiefly in Coimbatore. Vnduga, is a 
common 'I’amil name for a Telugu man. 


The sub-divisions may eat together, but do not intermarry. Their customs 
do not differ appreciably from those of Kdpus. They tie a bunch of dholl leavQS to 
the north-eastern ])oat of the marriage ])andal, to commemorate the escape of a 
party of Karnmas who coircealed themselves in a field of dludl. Among the Kam- 
raas settled in tlu'. 'I’amil country, the bride is sometimes luueh older than the 
bridegroom and my informant mentions a c.xse of a wile of twenty-two year's of age 
who used to cany her lioy-husband on her hip as a mother carries her child. 
Th-e hu.sband caiinof bo divorced and the romai’riage of widows is not generally 
permitted. 


361. The Tottiyans or- Kambalattaus'.are a caste of Telugu cultivators settled 
,, . in the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and 

ToUiyan, . 145,603. ,, , i ,, i ' i , .. .. 

oalem. rhey are probably the descendants of poli- 
gars and soldiers of the jNdyakkan kings of Vijianagar, who coiujuerod the Madura 
country about flie beginning of the sixteenth century. Af^ regards the origin of 
their caste the Tottiyans say, with prude, that they are the de.scendaTits of the 8,000 
(fdpastris (milkmaids) of Kristna, a tradition which seems to indic.ate that their 
original occupation was connected with the I’earing and keeping of cattle. 


'I’he most inrpoi’tant sub-divisions ar'c KoUar and KrL-idhi r, the 'J'ainil forms of 
tlie" Tidugii (uilla and Ycrragolhi, which ar’o now slieplierd ca'stes. though probably 
they formerly had as much to do with cattle as sheep. Another large sub-division 
is Klllc or Kllloi'dr, which 1 take to be a corruption of Telugu Kildn', a horulsman. 
'I’he bride and bridegroom, too, ar-o always seated on bullock .saddles. 


They do not. wear the sacred t.hroad. Most of them are Vaishiiavib's, some of 
whom (unploy Brahman priests, but tlu^ majority of them are guided by (jiinis of 
(heir own, called Kddibrgi Nayiikkaiis. Each family, however, has its oivn house- 
hold deity, which appea.r.s to Iks a .sort of reju'csentation of departed relations, chiefly 
women who have burned tliemselves on the funeral pile of tlieii’ husban<l8, or have 
led a chaste and continent life, or died vestals. 'L’heii girls are married after 
they have attained maturity. Adultery is no crime when committed within the 
family circle, but. a. Ildiwii with an outsider involves expulsion from the caste. It 
is said that their newly married girls -iro even compelled to cohabit Avith theii* hus- 
bands’ near j-elatives. The puiKjii tree is tlu* sacred tree of tlu' caste." Suf tec was 
foi’iuerly A'ery common and the re-marriage of widows is discouraged if not actually 
forbidden. The dead .are generally burned. Both men •sind women are supposed 
to practi.se magic, and are on that .account nmeh dreaded by the people generally. 
They ai*e especially noted for thmr jtower of curing snako-bites by means of mysti- 
cal incantat ions ,and the original inventor of this mode of treatment has been deified 
under the name I’dmJuilomman. They are allowed to eat flesh. The majority 
speak Telugu in their liouses. Their usual title is Ndyaldcau. 


.362. The Vallamhans are a small caste found in Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and in 
VaiUmiian • 16 680 * the northern parts of the Madura district. They are 

supposed tq be the offspring of a VelMlan and a 
Val.aiya female, a tradition Avhich may perhaps be interpreted as showing that 
they aie a civilised section of the Valaiyan caste. It is said that in documents 
devising lands they describe themselves as the descendants of ‘the Vallamhans 
who lost Vallam,’ that is, the Vallama Nddu of Tanjore.* 


* Madura JUamualf part ii, p. 67. 
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363. This is a small Dravidian tribe of cultivators found iu tlie district of 
p Coimbatore. The correct namcM^f this caste is still 

’ ‘ doubtful, and Mr. Nicholson seems to think that 

Piiluvaii and ihilavan are identical. Pulavans are the learned men among the 
(Coimbatore V^dlalans and are supposed to be the .depositfvries of the poet Kamban’s 
works. Dne authority from Coimbatore writes that the traditional occupation of 
this caste is military soiwice and derives the word from ‘ earth and ‘ raUinm,^ 
a ruler; while another thinks that the correct word is Purifran, aborigines. 


Chai 


Tlieir girls are married usually after they attain maturity. In the disposal of 
the dead, both cremation and burial are in vogue, the tendency being towards tlit‘ 
former. They are flesh-eaters. Tli(*ir customs generall}^ resemble those of the 
Konga \'elldlas. The common agnomen of tlun^iiluvans is KfjrfVtfInii, but Matuhu 
TftfU (Manradi) is also used. 


364. This is a small caste of (-unarese farmers found chiefly in the districts of 
. Madura, Tinnevellv and Coimbatore. Their original 

home appears to have beeu Mysore oi* oourli Lanara, 
probal)1y t-lie Ibiaiier. Their language is a corril])t form of Canarese. 'J^h(‘ most 
important sub-division, according to the census returns, is Allikuhnit (‘lily clan’). 
The majority have returned Anupmn as sub-division also. Sonu’ of them an* 
8aivites and others Vaishnavitos. Tlie sacred thn^ad is not wotai ; lirali mans are 
(‘inployed as priests by the Vaishnaviles, but not by the SaiviU^s. Tlieir girls are 
generally niarri(‘d after tliey have attaiiKul puberty. In matching hiisliand and 
wife, no considoi-ation is ])a.i(l to th(‘ir ages, and adultery js no crime if committed 
within tlu' castt.* before the liusbaiid liocornes of age. 
practised, bitt a woman (livorct*(l for udulteiy cannot, ro- 
of liei* husband. Karandati is their usual title. 


Ro-marriage of widows is 
narrv during tin* lifetime 


365. The Kuunavas, (from kuurUyW hill) are a class of cultivators on the 
^ Palni Hills. They are supposed to have come up the 

Kunnavan : 3,947 i *11 1 ^ r 1 1 1 t 1 

lulls from the plains 01 (..oimbatorc and scttlod there 
s()m(‘ three oi* lour centuries ago. Tin* Kuunavaus of the western parts of the range 
differ in many of their customs from those of tlu^ eastern. 

“ With both divisions incompatibility of toinpor is a suffichmt ground for divorce, 
and a liusband can at any time got rid of liis wife by taking her to her ))arenls 
“togi*tlier with a pair of ox(‘ii if lu* be an eastern Kunnavan, and a rafti or 
“ round metal disli if lie be a western. On the other h»and, if the wife dislikes lier 
jiartnei*. she may leave him upon giving u]) hoi* golden jewels — the silvern she 
“retains in such case -and may, according to In t ] fleas 11 re, either go back to ]ier. 
“ fathei’’s house or marry anothci' man. In the west, however, she takes with liei* 
“ only such property as site may liave possessed at the time* of her marriage. Her 
“ children must all be made over to the deserted husband ; and if she be pregnant 
“ wlien she goes away and a child be born whilst she is living with her second 
“ liusband, it must nevertheless be given np to the first, upon payment of the 
“ expi'use of rearing it if in tlie ('ast, upon mere demand in the west. In tliis way 
“ a woman may legally marry any number of men in succession, thougli she may 
“ not have two husbands at one and the same time. Hlio may, however, bestow 
“ favors on paramours without liindrance, provided they be of erpial caste with h(*r. 
“ On the other hand a man may indulge in polygamy to any extent he pleases, and 
“ tlie wealthier Knniiavans keep several wives as servants, particularly for 
“ agricultural purposes. 

“ Among tlie western Kuimavans a very curious custom is saidio prevail. When 
“ an estate is likely to descend to a female ou default of male issue, she is forbidden 
“ to marry an adult, but goes through the ceremony of marriage with some 'young 
“ male child, oi% in some cases, with a portion of her father’s dwelling house, on 
“ the understanding that she shall be at liberty to amuse herself with any man of 
“ her caste to whom she may take a fancy, and her issue so begotten inherits the 
“property which is thus retained in the woman’s family. Numerous disputes 
“originate in this singular custom ; and Madura Collectors have sometimes been 
“puzzled not a little by evidence adduced to show that a child of three or four 
“ years was the son or' daughter of a child of ten or twelve. 
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para. 386. 


“ Thi! women of the western parts wear a profusion of silver or brass or iron 
“ Itauglos on their ai'itis and legs ; and rings through the dividing cartilago of tho 
” nose ; and tie their cloths in a peculiar manner, knotting it over the breast and 
“fastening with a. bandage round the waist. 

“Tho religion of tha Kunnayans appears to bo tho Saim, but they worship 
“ their mountain god Valapan, with far more devotedness than any otlmr. ” ♦ 

366. 1 'he I'elagas are a Telugu caste of cultivators who were formerly soldiers 
s 296 791 armies of tho Hindu sovereigns of 'relingana. 

. Teiagas , , . perhaps account for the name, for it is easy 

to see that the Telugu soldiers might come to bo regarded as theTelugus or Telagas 
par excellence. Tho^sub-divisions returned under this name show that there has been 
some confusion between the Telagas proper and persons who are members of other 

Telugu castes. Tho total number of 
i Sub.<i:visi»n. i str.„,gth. Rub-divisioiis found in the schedules is 

i : ^ 220, but only the three given on the 

I . j m.argiu are at all numerous, for in the 

{ mX' * ! case of 21 8,292 individuals Telaga was 

I returned as tho sub-tlivisioti also. 'I’he 

' trf/atiw- and ilia/u sub-divisions are fojjud 
chicflyjn Vizagapatam. Mala is tho Telugu pariah caste, and it is curious to find it 
among the sub-divisions of Telaga. I am not at present in a position to say whether 
it is really a sub-division of thaf. caste, or whether the people who ha ve returned it are 
in I’cality Malas and have described thomJielve.s as Telugiis or Telagas. The pariah 
frequently shows reluctance to give his real caste, and a Tainil pariah when asked 
his caste will frequently give it as ‘Hindu’, ‘Tamil’ or some such general name. 
Tt is possible, too, in tlm present case that there has bc'on some confusion betweim 


Streiigfth. 


Mala and Main 


Telagas are Vaislinavites and 


Braluiians 


priOvStiS. Tlioircustonis closely resemble those of the Kapus. The marViagfi of girls 
before puberty is not cornpulsory ; the remarriage of widows is prohibited. They 
eat flesh, but are not allowed to drink liquor. TTuy are usually farni(‘rs now, but 
many still serve as soldiers, though ibeir further recriiitmoiif has recently been 
stopped. Their common titles are Naidn and Dora. 

367. This is a cultivating caste of the Ganjam district. The name Alia is 

Alia* 18 440 IVouTtlie Sanscf*it /lo/e, which 

means a plough. In society they hold a position higher 
than th(^ liaviiris and Daiiddsis and lower than tln^ Odias, Gaudas and Karmiiris. 
They belong to the Parainarto sect and employ Brahmans and Boishnobs as 
priests. Their marriage ceremony, which lasts foi* some} days, is piM-formed in th(‘ 
purdnlr style, Oti the fourth day of marriage, a srddh is performed for satisfying 
the manes of their ancestors, and on the s(‘Vonth day tho ln*idegroom pretends to 
run away home from the bridfi’s house. In case girls cannot- find a proptu* match 
before puberty, a nominal maiTiagi* called ‘ Gaiulo Bibaho’ is performed with a bow 
in the place of tin* husband. The remarriage of widows is aetually practised to a 
very large extent. dead are generally buried. Ihdtaru^ Sira'yi, Nal/cOy /iiswdlo 

and Pdlro are their general names. 

368. This irf also a Ganjarn caste of cultivators. They are Vaishrumtes or 

Aruva-YTSQ Saivites ; employ Bruhrnau priests; their nuuTiage 

lasts only fora day ; girls are married usually after they 
have attained maturity ; widow remarriage is practised; and they generally burn 
the dead. Their titles are l^radhdnoy Bvhara^ Naiko and Sicdyi. 

369. The Doluvas are an agricultural caste of the Ganjam district. They are 

^ 1 .. n supposed to be tho descendants of the old Rajahs by 

tlieir concubines, and were employed as soldiers and 
attoiulaufs. The name Doluca is said to be derived from tlio Sanscrit liala, 
meaning ‘ army ’. They are Vaishriavites ; they do not weai' the sacred thread, but . 
a necklace of /u/.si beads is worn by all. Tf this i,s lost or broken no food is taken 
until it is replaced by a fresh one. Infant marriage is very common, and widow 


Mndura Mantial, pHrt ii, pp. 34, 3.). 
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Jain : 86,716. 


Kalin^i 114,800. 


remarriage is allowed. They will oat only in the houses of Brdhmans and the so- 
called Kshatriyas. The dead are generally burned. Their titles are Dolai, Pdtro, 
Bissoi, Majhly &c. 

370. This is another caste of Canarese farmers found only in South Canara. 

The Naclavas have returned four sub-divLsions, one of 

■ Avhich is Bant and two of the other three are sub- 

divisions of Bants, tlie most important being Masddi 5,348. In tlio case of 33,212 
individuals, Nadava has been returned as sub-division also. I have no information 
regarding the caste, but they seem to be closely allied to the Banta caste, of which 
N&ava i.s one of the sub-divisions. 

371. The term ‘ Jain’ denotes rather a religion than a caste, but it is said that 

in this [)residericy they have no caste distinctions * and ns 
many of them are cultivators, 1 have put them in this 

class instead "of in Group 54. Out of a total of 25,7 1(> as many as 22,273 have re- 
turned both caste and sub-division of caste as Jain. The remainder havo returned 
22 sub-divisioiis, of which some, such as Digambara and Swetambara, art? sectarian 
rather tlian caste distinctions, l)ut others like Miirvadi, Osval, Vellalan, &c., are 
distinct castes. And the returns also show that some. J.ains have returned well- 
known castes as their main casie, for wo have Jain Briihmans, Ksliatriyas, Gaudas, 
Velldlas, Savaras (Canarese), &c. Tlie Jain Bants, however, have all returned Jain 
as tlieir main caste, and 1 see no reason to doubt the statement refi:rre(l to above 
that tin' Jains of Madras do not recognise caste- 

372. The Kdlingis are most numei'ous in Ganjam, but there is a consideiublo 

number of them in Vizagapatam also. The word moans 
a native of Kalinga, the name of the sea-board of the 

Telugu country ; the word Tolugu itself is .supposed by Dr. Caldwell to be a 
corru})t<ion of Tri-Kalinga. The three large sub-divisions of the caste are Buragdm 
17,495, Kiutala 54,223 and Odia 0,419. Some 30,000 individuals gave Kdlingi as 
the , suit-division. I have very little information regarding this cashs. It is clear 
from Table E that marriage before puberty is the almost universal custom, though 
I am informed that this is not conijtulsory. In the Kintala sub-division a widow 
may remarry if she has no male issue, but the remarriage of widows is not allowed 
in other sub-divisions. The use of flesh and alcoholic liquor is permitted. Naidu 
and Chaudurl. are their titles. 

373. The Nagardlu are a. cultivating caste of the Vizagapatam district. 1 have 

aralu 14118 Very little information about them. They do not wear 

the sacred threail ; Brahmans and Sdtdnis are their 
priests. Their widows may remarry; they eat flesh and drink wine; Ah/b/a is 
their title. 

374. This caste is practically confined to the Vizagapatam district, and they 

Oavars 41884 have been classed as cultivators on the strength of a 

’ statement to that effect in the /h..v<rtf< J/awio'i'/. Gavara 

is, however, an important sub-division of Komatis (traders), and these Gavaras are 
probably in reality Gavara Komatis. The list of sub-divisions throws no light on 
the que.stion as 40,058 out of a total of 41,284 have returned Gavara as the sub- 
division as well as the main caste. 

375. This is another Vizagapatam caste. Ndgavdsainv moan.s a company of 

1 aossa dancing girls, and the sons of women of this pro fes- 

agarasna. , sion frequently oall thoTnselves Ndgavdsalii. The bulk 

of the caste in Vizagapatam, however, are said to be respectable farmers. I have 
no information regarding their customs. 

376. This is the principal Uriya caste of farmers in Ganjam. Odia and Uriya 

odU ’ 90060 foi *™8 oue and the same word, and this 

■ ’ ’ ' caste name simply means a native of the Odia or Uriya 

country, as Telaga means a man of the Telugu country. In both cases, therefore, 
we find a number of persons included, who are in reality members of some other 


para.9K 
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Obap. X. caste. The total number of sub-divisions of Odia, according to the census 
panu 377. schedules, is 146, but a number of these are names of various Uriya castes and not 
true sub-divisions. The largest sub-division is Bendito, which is returned by 62,391 
persons. The Nunia sub-division, the next largest, was returned by 9,356 indivi- 
duals. They are of the Vaishnavite sect and employ Brdhman priests for their 
ceremonies. Their girls are married at any time before puberty. If, however, a 
suitable husband has not been obtained before the time, the girl is maiTied to an 
arrow. Remarriage of widows is permitted and actually practised. They eat all 
kinds of flesh except beef. Their titles are Janni, Dolaiji, Pradham, Naiko, &c. 


Oauda or Oaudo ; 162,067. 


377. Gauda and Gaudo are really two distinct castes, the former being 
Canarese and the latter Uriya. Each name is, however, 
spelt in both ways, and it was, therefore, deemed safest to 
combine the figures in the table, but it may, I think, be assumed that all found in 
Ganjam, Vi/agapatam and the Agency Tracts are IJriyas, while those found in 
other districts are Canarese. The two names are, I presume, etymologically the 
same. The ordinary derivation is from Sanscrit ‘ go ’ o cow, but Dr. Gustav Oppert 
in his article on The Original Inhahiiauts of Bharatavarshu or India, which has 
already been referred to, contends that the root of Gauda is a Dravidian word 
meaning a mountain. Among the Canarese and to a less extent among the Uriyas 
also the word is used in an honorific sense, a custom which is difficult to account 
for if Dr. Opport’s philology is correct. The majority of the Gaudos of the north- 
ern districts are now cultivators, but there is some evidence that the keeping and 
breeding of cattle is their traditional occupation. Their most important sub-divi- 
sion is Sullokhondia (47,124), of the meaning of which I am ignorant; many of 
these are herdsmen and milk-sellers. Other sub-divisions arc Bolodia, Gdpapuria, 
Madhurdpuria and Opoto. They are of the Vaishnavite sect and employ Brdhman 
and Boishnob priests. In their marriages, which may bo performed at any time 
before the girl attains puberty, no tali is tied. The remarriage of widows is per- 
mitted and actually practised. They eat flesh, but are not allowed to drink liquor. 
Bdriko Bvhara, Dondia and Mahankudo are their titles. 


The Gaudas of South Canara are also cultivators, but the name appears to 
have boon used more as a title by the Hdluvakkis, Vakkaligas and other culti- 
vating castes. Their most important sub-divisions are Panchdchdra (2,525), 
Sivachdra (985) and Tulu (16,201 ). 

378. This is the great cultivating caste of South Canara. The word Banta in 
Bonta 70 019 Tulu moans, ‘ a powerful man or .soldier,* and the Bants 

’ ’ were employed as soldiers in the time of the Tulu 

kings. The number of sub-divisions returned by them is 10, of which Masddika 
(65,413), Jain and Parivdra are the most important, though the latter two are 
represented by only small numbers. The Jain Bants invariably wear the sacred 
thread ; the Masddika Bants, with few exceptions, do not wear it ; nor do the 
Parivdra Bants. Brdhmans are generally employed as priests by all Bants, except, 
of course, the Jain section, who have their own priests called ‘ Jndrasf The caste 
barber, however, officiates as priest for the purpose of removing pollution. 

The Masddika and some of the Jain Bants follow the Aliyasantdna law of 
inheritance, Le., descent is traced through females and a man belongs to his 
mother’s not his father’s family. The Bants are sub-divided into Balls or gotras, 
the descent being traced through females to a common ancestress, and intermaiTiages 
among members of the same ‘ Bali ’ or among members of certain specified allied 
Balls is strictly forbidden. They admit both infant and adult marriages, but 
the modem tendency is towards the adoption of the former custom. The only 
peculiarity I have observed in the Bant marriage ceremony is that a vessel filled 
with water is held over the joined hands of the married couple. This ceremony, 
known as ‘ Dhdre ’, is a token of the gift of the girl to the husband and denotes 
the completion of the marriage. It is evidently a survival of the old form of 
contract by pouring water, for in former days the water was actually poured from 
the pot. A widow of this caste can marry again, but she can be married only to a 
widower, and it is said that even this is not common, but is confined to cases where 
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the widow is young or has no issue. Merc disagreement between husband and wife is dutp, X 
sufficient ground tor a divorce, which is not. attended with any formalities. The para. 361. 
marriage tie, in fact, is about as loose as it can be. Both parties are free to contract 
a fresh alliance, but my informants do not say whether a divorced woman, like a 
widow, is prohibited from marrying a bachelor. The Jain Bants are strictly vege- 
tarians, while the other two classes eat flesh and drink liquor whenever the}' can 
afford it. The dead are generally burnt, unless death is caused by small-pox, 
leprosy or cholera, in which case they are buried. The Bants are great devil-wor- 
shippers. They have no special title, but they use family names, of which there are 
about fifty. The Bants are very fond of buffalo races. 


379. This is another cultivating caste found chiefly in the district of Coirnba- 

tore, though I'epresentt^d only in small numbers in tlu' 
* * *’ ’ Salem, Madura, Bellary, Nilgiris and South Canara 

districts. The term Olcl'iliijan oi' Valdaiiija is derived from Canarese Okkaiu, 
which means cultivation or agi-iculture. The Vakkaligas say they are the des- 
cendants of the BalMl Kdjahs of Anagundi, and that they left their homes in pur- 
suit of more suitable occupation and settled themselves in Kongandd (Coimbatore). 
They have returned 92 sub-divisions, of which only two are numerically large, 
namely, Idaiya (11,844) and Kudi (25,050). 


They do not wear the sacred thread. They emi)loy Brdhman priests for 
their ceremonies, but in all other matters they are guided by a ju iest of their own 
caste called ‘ Udaiydn.’ Their girls an* married usually after puberty, and their 
widows are allowed to re-marry. Divorctt is permitted for adidtery when it is 
established before a jmvrhdyat of the leading men of the caste*. The dead are 
either burned or buried. Their general nanu^ is Gatuia. 


380. The Badagas of the Nilgiris have been so often described that a very 
Bada* ' 20 618 short notice will suffice here. The name means ‘ a 

* *** ’ ■ northerner ’ ; they are a body of Canarese immigrants 

from the Mysore country, and came to the Nilgiri hilts about three centuries 
ago. They are a self-contained community, having their own artizans, barbers, 
&c., and in this particular they resemble the Ndyars. Mr. Natdsa Sfistri^says 
Udaiya. I Kanaka sub-divisions, and all of these except 

iiArnva. i BnAagn. Toraya are found in the schedules. The Torayas are 
Adhikari. Torayn. Servant class, and it is vei*y probable that they 

preferred to return both caste and sub-division as Badagu; there is no doubt 
about, there being a sidi-division of this name, for I have ofti n heard of it from the 


Badagas themselves. The total number of sub-divisions given in the schedules is 
21, and the largest is Vakkaliga(/,e., ryot) which answers, I presume, to Mr. Natesa 
SAstri’s Badaga sub-division. All these sub-divisions except Toraya intermarry. 
Girls are not married before puberty, and the custom of court.ship prevails, a cus- 
tom which is rarely found among eastern races. The bride-price varies from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 200 according to the girl’s value as a farm hand. The marriage is 
not binding until the wife is pregnant, but as soon as that occurs, the marriage 
badge is tied on the neck of the wife, and divorce can then be obtained only by a 
decision of the village council. Mere dislike is, however, a sufficient ground for a 
divorce, but the man who marries the divorced woman must give her former hus- 
band the price he paid for his wife. The children, if any, go to the father. Divorce 
is said to be very common, and immorality within the family circle is not regarded 
very harshly, a tolerance that is no doubt a survival of polyandrous customs. 
Widows are allowed to remarry, and generally do so. Their funeral ceremonies are 
curious and elaborate, but T have no space for an account of them. The Lingdyat 
sections bury, and the rest burn the dead. The language of the Badagas is akin 
to Canarese. 


381. Bdldlikars, also called Rdjapuri Konkanastas, are a small cultivating caste 
■.AoiiA of South Canara. They are said to be ‘one of the 66 

“*“****”■ ’ classes of Konkanasta people who inhabited the 66 

villages of the Konkan.’ They were originally traders and perhaps have some claim 


* Modra* Chriitian Oollege Magazine for April 1892, p. 754. 
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CI 1 AD.X ^ considered Vaisyas. In social status they admit themselves to be inferior 
jnubIW. only to Brdhmans. They wear the sacred thread, profess the Saivite doctrine, 
and employ Dravida Brdhmans as priests in all their ceremonies. Their girls 
should be married before attaining puberty ; remarriage of widows is not per- 
mitted. Their ceremonies connected with birth, death and marriage are almost 
the same as those of the Brdhmans. They are chiefly vegetarians, but some use 
fish and rear fowls and goats for sale as food. 


Group 2 (b).— Cattle-breeders, &c. 

382. This is a very small group but the brooding of cattle iu this presidency is 
largely carried on by the ordiuary agricultural castes. The Gaudos of Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam should perhaps have been put in this group, for many of them are 
cattle-breeders, though the majority are engaged in agricultiV'O. 

(no, 1 

383. These are immigrants from the province of Mysljj^ jj^Their traditional 

„ occupation is said to have been i j/ 7 ,, jrvice, although 

they follow, at present, dinerJj'jj j)j,ts m different 
districts. Thf^y are usually catf le-breodcrs and cultivatojj^^gj^^ amoi South 

Arcot and Chiugleput, and traders iu the southern districts jg difficu'®™ Lingd- 
yat.s, but a few are Vaishnavites. They employ Brahma/^p^^, ( 3 {,u(jog Their girls 
are married either before or after puberty. Divorce is>Ar,po. that thj' ^idultery 
by the wife. Widows may not remarry. The dead are either burned or buried. 
They oat mutton, fowls, fish and deer. Their usual agnomen is Rant, and iu some 
places they are addressed as ‘ Ndijalclcan.' 


Group 2 (c).— Field Labourers. 

384. This is the largest group of all. The total strength of the castes com- 
prised in it is 7,030,838 or 19'75 per cent, of the total population. Some of these 
castes are of great etlmological interest, but, owing to the inadequacy of the material 
at my disposal, I am prevented from doing full justice to the subject here. 

385. The Paraiyan or Pari.ali caste of the Tamil country numbers, according to 

Paraiyan- 8 069 466 ceiisus, over two million souls, and a large propor- 

tion of those who have returned themselves as Native 

Christians also belong to this caste. The late Dr. Caldwell derived the name 
Paraiyan from parai, a drum, the Paraiyans being the class which furnishes the 
drummers, especially at funerals. It is, however, only one section of Paraiyans 
that act as drummers, nor is the occupation confined to Paraiyans. It seems in the 
highest degree improbable that a large and at one time powerful community should 
owe its name to an occasional occupation, which one of its divisions shares with 
other castes. The word ‘Paraiyan’ is not found in Dimkaram, a Tamil dictionary 
of the eleventh century A.D., and the woi’d ‘Pulayan’ was then used to denote tins 
section of the population, as it still is in Malayalam to this day. Dr. Oppert con- 
nects the two words etymologically, deriving both from a Dravidian root meaning a 
mountain. He further asserts that the Mardthi Parandri and the Rdjmahdl I’ahdri 
are merely other forms of the same word, but 1 have noticed this subject at suffioient 
length in the introductory remarks. 

Whatever the derivation of ‘ Paraiyan,’ the tribe must at one time have 
hold an influential position, for there are curious survivals of this in certain privi- 
leges which Paraiyans have retained to the present day. I quote .the following 
remarks of Mr. Walhouse on this subject : — 

“It is well known that the servile castes in Southern India once held far 
“ higher positions, and were indeed masters of the land on the arrival of the Brdh- 
“ manical caste. Manjr curious vestiges of their ancient power still survive in the 
“ shape of certain privileges, which are jealously cherished, and, their origin beuyg 
“ forgotten, are much misunderstood. These privileges are remarkable instances of 
** survivals from an extinct order of society — shadows of long-departed supremacy— 
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bearing witness to a period wlien the present haughty high-caste races were sup- 
pliaiits before the ancestors of degraded classes, whose toiicli is now regarded 
“as pollution. AtMcdkdtta, the chief seat of the followers of lidinanuja Achiirya 
“ and at the Brahman tem])lc at Bailur, the Holeyars or Pareyars have the right of 
“ entering the temple on thret\days in tlie year, specially set apart for them. At 
“the Mmll-games’ at Dinoi^'ii, in the Madura district, which have some resem- 
“ blance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very solemn celebrations, tlu^ Kallar, or 
“ robber caste, can alone officiate as priests and consult the pi'csiding deity. On 
“tins occasion they hold (juite n satui-nalia of lordshi]) and arrogance over the 
“ Briilimans. In the great festival of Siva at Tiriiviilur in Tanjore, the headman 
“ of the Par(wars is mounted oti the elephant with the god and carries his chanri, 
“ In Madras, at the annual festival of the goddess of the Black Town, when a tali 
“is til'd round the neck of the idol in the name of the entire community, a 
“ l^ireyar is chosen to represent the bridi'groora. In Madras, too, the mercantile 
“caste, and in Vizagapatarn the Br/ihmans, had to go through the form of asking 
“ tlu‘ consi'iit of the lowest castes to their marriages, though the custom has now 
“ died out.” * 

Many similar instances could l)e added to the list given by Mr. Walboiise, but 
I must content myself with mentioning two. The first is that tlie lower village 
officers, tlie Vottiyan, Taliari, Danddsi or B'irike, and the Tdti, are in the majority 
of Madras villages held by pi'rsons of the Pariah caste. The si'cond is a custom 
wliich pi'cvails in some parts of making a Pariah walk the boundaries of a field 
with a pot of water on his head, wdien thei e is any dispute about tlieir exact ])osition, 
a custom of wdiicli the only satisfactory exjdanation is- to b(‘ found in tli(> fact that 
tlu^ connietion of the Pariahs wdtli thi' soil is of much longer standiiig than that of 
other cast.i's. 

The foregoing remarks are applicable to all the so-called outcaste classes, 
wliethcr designated Paraiyans, Malas, Holeyas or by other cognat mimes. I must, 
h(nveviM\*no\v return to the Paraiyans proper. 

Tlu're are in the scheilules 348 sub-divisions of Paraiyans, of which the follow^- 
ing are*the strongest in point of numbers: — 


Siilj-diviHioii 


Stroiirfth. 

•Salvdiviaion. 


Strength. 

Amiiia . . 


. . 2o,()or> . 

Mottai . . 


. . 25,300 

Kiilt.i . . 


.. (;4,2d2 

Piic’ckai. , 


.. 11,203 

Ki/hiikkalti . . 


.. 10,253 

Saniban 


.. 49,714 

Koliyan 


.. 20,815 

SaTjgidiim 


. . 30,459 

K on Jill 


.. 27,g31 

Sozliia . . 


. . 36,002 

Korava 


.. 18,155 

Tamil 


. . 30,002 

Kottai 


18,907 

Taiip^alan 


.. 243,939 

Morafiu 

. . 

.. 18,334 

Valangamattii , . 


. . 67,030 


In the case of 1,1115,0912 
well as the main cawSte. 


individuals, Paraiyun is given 


as the sub-division as 


y\iama Paraiyans are found chiefly in Tanjore and Madura; the Katti sub- 
division in Salem and Tricliinopoly ; the (‘ eastern ’) in Salem; the K6li- 

yaioi (weavers) in Chingleput, Tanjore and Trichinopoly ; the Kourja. sub-division 
in Salem; the Kara ran in Coimbatore.; the Koitai (fort) sub-division in South 
Arcot-; the Morann (drum) sub-division in Salem; the Mottai Paraiyans in Madura; 
the J*ar^rhai Paraiyans in Coimbatore ; the Sdwhdh sub-division in South Arcot; the 
Samjldaiii {Saalni, a shell) in Coimbatore ; the S<khian (natives of the SOzha or 
Chdla country) in Tanjore and Madura; the 7<rim/7 Paraiyans in Chingleput and 
Salem ; the Taiigaldn Paraiyans in North and South Arcot, Chingleput, Salem and 
Trichinopoly ; and the ValangamaUn sub-division in South Arcot. The members 
of the various sub-divisions do not intermarry. 

The Paraiyans liave been but little affected by Brdhmanical doctrines and 
customs, though in respect to ceremonies they have not escaped their influence. 
Paraiyans are nominally Saivites, but in reality tliey are demon- worshippers. The 
Valluvas are their priests. The marriage of girls before puberty is very rare. 
Divorce is easy ; a husband can send away his wife at will, and she on her part 


fniUan Antiquary, vol. iii, p, 191. 


S^'o also Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, p. 548. 
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Chap X. cau dissolve tlie marriage tie by simply returning the tali. In such cases the husband 
para. 386- takes the children or contributes for their maintenance. Widow marriage is freely 
allowed. I have found no traces of polyandry among this caste. The dead are 
usually buried. The occupation of the vast majority is agricultural or general 
labour, but, like the Dombos and Pdnos of the Age jcy Tracts, they seem to have 
been o.’iginally weavers. They are so described in^^Janavctfi, a work attributed 
to Tiruvalluvar, and one of the sub-divisions given above is Kdliyan, i.e., 
‘ weaver. ’ 

386. The Pallis, Vanuiyanx, or Padaiydchia are found in ail the Tamil districts, 
0 161074 most numerous in Salem and North and South 

* ' ’ ’ ’ Arcot. Jn Madura there are only 20,000 of them, and 

in Tinuevelly but 2,402. There can, I think, be little doubt that Palli and Palla 
are etymologically the same word, but the castes are now quite distinct. ‘ Vanniyan ’ 
is derived from Sanskrit Vahni fire, and the Pallis claim to belong to the Agnihdam. 
or Fire Race. The name Vanniyan seems to have been introduced by the Brdhrnans, 
possibly to gratify the desire of the Pallis for genealogical distinction. ‘ Padai- 
ydchi’ means a soldier and is also of late origin. That the Pallis were once an 
influential and independent community may be admitted and in their present desire 
to bi^ classed as Kshatriyas, they are merely giving expression to this belief, but 
unless an entirely new meaning is to be given t,o the term ‘ Kshatriya ’ their claim 
must be dismissed as absurd. After the fall of the Pallava dynasty the Pallis 
became agricultural servants under the Velldlas, and it is only since the advent of 
British rule that they have begun to assert, their claims to a higher position. The 
bulk of them arc still labourers, but many now farm their own lands, while others 
are engaged in trade. 

The number of sub-division of Pallis is 36G. The most important are the 
following ; — 


Rub-di vision. 

Strength. 

‘^j^The total s/tritinti,,.,. 



of the total 

Agamudaiyan 

5(),G14 

Chingloput (45,15()), Salem (.'>,204)'. 

Agni 

109,348 

North* Arcot (13,894), Madras (12,375), 
Chingloput (63,232), South Arcot 
(17,719). 

Arasu 

182,277 

Salem (127,820), Coimbatore (32,499), 
South Arcot (21,941). 

Kshatriya 

102,413 

1 South Arcot (63,535), Chingloput 

(30,637), Madras (3,446), Salem 
(3,288). 

Ndgavadam 

29,497 

All in Salem. 

Nattaindn 

34,.‘)71 

Trichinopoly (34,466). 

(3lai 

56,089 

Salem (56,572). 

Pandamuttu 

79,626 

Salem (60,592), South Arcot (17,387). 

All in oalem. 

Poruindlgdtra 

14,818 


‘ Palli ’ itself was returned as the sub-division by 1,311,278 members of the 
caste. The sub-divisions Ayni, Aram (i.e., Rdjd) and Kshatriya are probably of late 
origin, but the first two demand further investigation. Ayamudaiydu and Natta- 
mdn ai’e tlie names of separate castes, and I know not in what sense the words are 
used hero. Ndyavadam means the hood of the cobra, also an ear ornament of 
that shape. Ohii is a palm-leaf. Pandamuttu means a number of torches arranged 
so as to represent an elephant ( Winsloin). 

In religion they profess to bo Saivites, but most of them are demonolaters. 
Dr. Buchanan says : “ They are much addicted to the worship of the Saletis, or 
“ destructive powers ; and endeavour to avert their wrath by bloody sacrifices. 
“These are performed by cutting off" the animal’s head before the door of the 
“ temple, and invoking the deity to partake of the sacrifice. There is no altar, nor 
is the blood sprinkled on the image, and the body serves the votaries for a feast. 
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“ The PaUivdnh . ^ted to a female spirit of this kind named Muti- 

“ aliain (Mutydh^® second murri^ pujdriH of their own caste. These priests 
“ can neither rea<^S?^» office is hereditaiy. . . . The raflirduhi 

“ also offer sacrifices to Mc^^y Avhose pvjdris hero are Knritbani.” * * * § 

They do not wear th<^'®”3n|fed .thread. Some ol‘ them engage Brahmans to 
officiate as their priests. TllPir girls are usually married after they attain maturity. 
The re-marriage of widows is permitted and actually pi’actised. Divorce is 
said to be permitted only in case of adultery hy the wife, but this statement i*e- 
quircs confirmation. They are allowed to eat animal food and to drink spirituous 
liquors. They both burn and bury the dead. Their usual agnomen is Knipnidun 
or Padaii/drhi, but some of them who strive for a higher social standing call them- 
selves ‘ Ndyakkan.' 

387. The Pallans arc a class of agricultural labourers found chiefly in Tanjore, 
» Trichiuoi)oly, Madura and Tinnevelly. They are also 

fairly numerous m parts of oalom and t oimhatore, but 
in the remaining Tamil districts they are found only in very small numbers. The 
ordinary derivation of the name is from ‘pallam,’ low wet land, but this is not 
satisfactory. Dr. Oppert considers it to be only another form of the root found in 
Paraiyan. 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 200, of which the following are the 
most impoi'taut : — 


Chap. X. 
para. 367. 


Suli-divisioii. 

Stren^'th. 


Aiyii 

12,991 

Madura ( 1 1 , 824 ). 

j Anima 

l()o,r >07 

Madura (^ 48 , 303 ), 

1 Ajfitt 

ioo,r) 9 ri 

Maduru ( 40,991 

i Atta 

32,391 

Tiniiovolly (29 19 i 

j Dovi’iidni 

73,780 

Halpiu ( 18 , 174 ), 
Tanjore ( 20 , 162 ), 

Kiidaiv an 

18 , 83 (i 

Madura ( 16 , 328 ). 

Maii^aiiatti 

Sozliia 

13,314 

Madura ( 13 , 215 ). 

41 , 01.3 

Salem ( 6 , 352 ), 
Tanjore ( 3 , 601 ), 

Tondauuiu 

49/231 

Tritdiiiiopoly ( 49,2 


L)i8lril>Btiou. 




Coiluliatoro (8.37 


C()im})atore (10, 


‘ Pallan’ was returned as sub-division by 213,222 persons ; more than half of 
these were etiumerated in Tanjore. Alya means ‘ father,’ while Amma and Atta 
mean ‘ mother.’ The JXu'endni Pallas claim to be descended from the king of the 
gods. Kadaiymi means ‘ the lowest.’ Many midday Sihlmin and Tondamdn are 
territorial names. 

Like Paraiyans the Pallas are nominally Saivites, but in reality devil- wor- 
shippers. According to some accounts they have no priests ; according to others 
they employ ValluVas. Marriage of girls before puberty is rare. Divorce is froe 
as among Paraiyans and many other Tamil castes. The I’c-marriage of widows is 
permitted and common. The feigned withdrawal by the biidegroom from the 
marriage which has been noticed in some Telugu castes is to be found among 
the Pallas also, t They usually bury the dead. The use of flesh and liquor is 
allowed, but the Pallas will not eat beef. The common titles are Mujipan. and 
Kudumhan and some style themselves Manaddl. Kudmuhan is pi'obably a form of 
Kurumban, and Mamiddi is a corruption of Manriidi, a title borne by the Pallava 
(Kurumban) people. J It thus seems not improbable that the Pallas are represent- 
atives of the old Pallavas or Kurumbas. § 


* Bucliamn's Mysore, Canara and MalahaVy vol. p. 1H2. 

t G. Opport, 3IadraH Journal of Lifpraturi' and Scif-nec for 1887 *88, p. 102. 

t South Indian InncripHomi^ rol, i, p. 114. 

§ Soo Manual of Chinglej^ut, p. 25. The writer of the Manual ntatoH that the Tallaa aro one of the moat natneroua 
c»Btc8 in the district. The codbub shows, liowevor, that there are only 79 Pallas in Chiugleput. 
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Chap. X. 
para. 388. 


. Likt tlie title Ambalakkaran of tli^o Insuchcas word Miippan, 
meaning ‘ headman Widow^ by the Valayan 

' ’ and Sndarraan castes, fioog this cagke,-^ too, in the Tan- 


388 

Muppan 


ns are nsuany c<njsiaeroa i>o ue a. ennoa soction oi t-ne JVallan 

them are agricultural labourers, only a few arc landed 

is given as a distinct caste in the Tafijore Mannal, but I doubt if 


jore district seem to have this title, and it is also tPty by persons of a few other 
castes. Miippans are usually considered to be a section of the Kalian 

tribe. Most of '■ , ,, 

proprietors. It 

it is anytliing juore than a title. 

389. Unili is the name of a caste of agricultui’al labourers found chiefly in. the 

Uraii- 42 296 district of Madura and Trichinojmly. The word Urdli 

means ‘ a ruler of a village.’ Like the Arabalakkarans 
they trace tlusir descent from one Mutturaja, and the only sub-division returned by 
any number is Mutracha. They also assert that they were fornuudy employed as 
soldiers. In the Wynad tlu're is a section of Kurumbas called Crdli Kururnbas, 
and it is not im])robable that these UrAlis of ihe Tamil country ai’o an offshoot of 
the great Kurumba race. Brulimans act .as their priests; girls may marry after 
they come of age; widow rc-marnage is practised; the dead .are usually burned; 
and their title is Knraii(hni. 

390. The Vettuvans are found chiefly in Coimbatore, Salem, Madura, and Mala- 

Teunvan • 81 852 tbc descendants of Viidars (hunters), 

who serviM as soldiers under the Kongu Kings, Vedan 
and V(5ttuvan being two derivatives of the same root. One of the largest sub- 
divisions returned is NAvidanor ‘barber.’ Their widows may not re-marry. They 
eat flesh e.xcept beef ; their agnomen is Kfirtinddii. 

391. The Malas are the Pari.ahs of theTelugu country. Dr. Oppert derives the 

. j 382 631 word from aDr.avidian root meaning a mount.ain, which 

is represented by the Tamil nuilai, Telugu iiinla, &c, 
so that Mdla is tluvoquivalent of Paraiyan, .and also of Mar or Mhar and the Md. 
of western and central Bengal. T cannot say wether there is sufficient ground for 
ihe assumption that the vowel of a Dravidian root can be lengthened in this way. 
I know of no other deriv.ation of ‘ Mala.’ 

The number of sub-divisions of Miila appearing in the census returns is 313, 
which the following arc the Largest : — 


Kub-ilivisioi). Strength. 


Local DiBtribution. 


Arava 

Kniita 

MurikinMu 

PdkauSti 

Reddi Bhuini 


49,74;i 
61,’J06 
48,814 
92,790 

North Arcot (30,209). 

Nolloro (58,900), (Juddapah (12,885), 
Kurnool (10,232), Kiwtna (9,960), 
North Arcot (4,029). 


‘ North Arcot (35,067), Nclloro (11,771). 
Vizagapatam (30,046), Gan jam (21,665) 
Cuddapah (3 1 ,950), Kurnool (1 1 ,455). 
-Nellore (31,683), Cuddapah (30 81 


As many as 861,310 Mdlas have returtied Mdla as the sub-division also. 
Nearly one-half of these are iu the Godavari district. Arara^i.e., Tamil) Mdlas are 
probably Paraiyans. I liave no information about any of these snb-divisions. 

The Mdlas like the Par.aiyans are said to have been weavers at one time, but 
very few are engaged in this occupation at the present day. Most of them are 
now labourers. Like the Tel ugu people generally, the majority of the Mdlas are nomi- 
nally Vaishnavites, but their real allegiance is given to the demons and village 
deities. They have priests of their own, called Mala Ddsaris. There is no rule 
prescribing early marriage, but the statistics show that marriage before puberty is 
common. Divorce is free, but if a man sends his wife awiiy for no serious fault on 
her part, he must make a money payment to her, and if she is the one who makes 
the divorce, then whatever the cause, her next husband must pay a fine which goes 
not to the previous husband, but to the caste. The re-marriage of widows ia 
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permitted, but the second marriage is attended with much less hnimilitj than the 
first. iMii’vis eat liesh, including beef, and have no casto restrictions regarding the 
consumption of licjuoi’. They have no titles. 

392. Panchaina is a synonym for Mala or Pnraiyan. Out of the total of 0,709, 

as many as 4,;3:5;? rettinu'd Mala as the sub-division, 
anc ama. , Tamil registers the poi’sons returning Panchama 

wore included in Paraiyan, but by an oversight the name was retained as a separate 
casto in the Telugu retunis. 


Chandala : 9,417. 


Chap. 

para. 


393. This is a. iianu' foi' all the S(>-(‘;illo(I out-caste s(K*th)ns of tli(‘ ])eoj)lc. It 

is not n so{)anit(' caste in tliis j^rcsiilency. was 

returned as the snb-division by persons and 

Miidiga by 1,177. The iviiiaindei* ivtiinied similar castes or the sub-divisions of 
.sncli castes. 


394. Paniyan literally means a labourer, and the members of the Paniyan 

„ . caste are a cultural labourers. 1Miey ari* Siiid to have 

leatures ot the Atriean ty])e, bill then' does not a])})ear 
to be any otlior evidence in favoui* of tludr AFrican descu'nt. Tliey have ^'turned 
9 sub-divisions, but most of these are not real and noiu^ lias lioen n^tiirned by any 
considerable number of persons. They are found chietly in th(‘ Wymid and in the 
Kdttayam taluk of Malabar. Tlioir position is said to bo v(‘ry litth‘ abovf' that of 
a shive, for every Paniyan is some' landlord's “ man,’ and tliongli lie is, of ennrsi', free 
to leavi* Ills master, h(‘ is at once traced and good care is takf'U tlinthe does not gel 
employment elsewliert'. On I lit* otlier liand, it is stated in oiu‘ aecouni I have 
roecMved that tliey ar(‘ .sensitive to ill-treatnunit and migrate' to Mysore? if dealt 
vvitli harshly, so lliat tliey are? gent'rally treateel wedl. Tlieir chie'l’ eh'ity is called 
KiiU, a malignant and terrible being of neither se'x, wliose shrines take tlie form of 
a stone placed under a tree ov sometimes of a cairn of stone's. The?re are also 
minor deities. Girls are not married before puberty. When a Paniyan wislies to 
marry a girl, he must take a bundle' of firewood to her house every day for six monlhpk 
There are ilireo classe's of elders, tlie Mudali, tin? Miippan and the Kuttan, The 
consent of four Kfittans is necessary before a marriage can be performed. Mono- 
gamy is tlie' rule. Inhere? is lie) restriction em tlie marriage of Avidows. Divoi'ce is 
alleiweel anel divoi'ceel yiersons are not prohibiteel from re-marrying. The dead are' 
nsiially burie'el liy the sieh? of streams. They speak a corrupt form of Malayalam. 

395. This caste' is called (Jheruiuan in Soutli Malabar anel Pulayan in Neirtli 

Malabar. Tlie ordinary derivation of (dioruman given 
by the peojilo is a ‘ small man,’ but Mr. Logan says 

they ai*e sei calle'd because they are the? aborigines of the? ClR'ra country.* Pulayan 
is ])robably b'om the same root as Paraiyan, Holeya, &c. Even in South Malabai* 
where they are? called (die'rnman, a large? snb-division numbering eive'r 30,000 is 
calh‘el Pulaeheruman. 


Cheruman or Pulayan : 258,402. 


Idle total number of sub-divisions retnian^el is 39, e^f which tlie most important 
are Kanakkan (73,000), Pulaeheruman (38,000), b*!ralan (23),o00), Kuddn (14,000), 
and Jlejlau (12,000). Xanakkan and Pula (vheruinan are found in all tlie se>iitherii 
taluks, Kildan alnieist wholly in Walluv^anad, Rolan in Krnad and AValluvanad, and 
Eralan in Pdlghat and Walluvanad, I uiiderstanel tliat tliere? are? no true sub- 
divisions among the Che.?rninans of North Malabar. 

Tdiey are all small in stature and very black in complexiejii. Some of them 
wear a tuft of liaii* in front like Niiyars; eithers shave the heads clean like? Muham- 
madans. They are for the most- part tield labourers and formerly were agrestic 
slaves. Their religion is devil-Avorship. Tlie caste priest is called Jidimdri or 
Janmi In the north the succession is in the female line as among Nayars, Avliile in 
the south the succession is from father to son. 


After childbirth tlie females are regarded as impure for 28 days and in 
the extreme north for 42 days. During this ])eriod no males may take meals from 


Malahar Manual, vol. i, p. 14. 
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X *'■ Imt is ^(’nerally built for confiuomoiit. It is strange to 

mrS* 396. fi"‘l inconvenient a custom existing among such a class. The child is brought 
to the master of tho mother and he gives it a name, a practice that is, of course, a 
relic of the days of slavery. Their marriage ceremonies are of tho simplest kind. 
In parts of tho soutli there is hardly anything more than a feast. When a marriage 
is arranged, the couple is brought to the master at the close of a working day, and 
the latter measures out the daily wages of rice for both together in recognition of 
their having become husband and wife. Money is paid to the girl’s parents. In 
the north money is paid to the caste priest and to the uncle of the girl. The 
marriage ceremonies are there somewhat more formal. First tho bridegroom’s 
party goes to tho bride’s house and presents rice, betel-leaf, &c., to the head of 
the family and asks for the bride. Consent is indicated by the bride’s brother, 
placing some rice ami a cloth in the assembl}’^ and throwing rice on the head of 
the headman of the caste who is present. On the appointed day the bridegroom 
goes to the house with two companions and presents tlm girl with cloth and 
money. From that day he is regarded, as her husband and cohabitation begins 
at once. But the gii'l cannot be taken to his house until the ceremony called 
‘ ma'iii/aldiii. ’ is jierformed. The bridegroom’s party go in procession to the bride’s 
lioiise, wluM'e a feast awaits them. Tlie man presents sweetmeats to the girl’s 
brother. Then the caste priest recites the names and family history of the two 
persons and tho names of their masters and deities. They are seated in a jiandal 
before a lamp and a heap of rice. Oiie of tho assembly gets up and delivers a 
speech on tho duties of married life, touching upon the evils of theft, cheating, 
adultery, &c. Bice is then thrown on the heads of tlie couple and tho man pros- 
trates himself at t he feet of the elders. The ne.vt day thej’^ pi’oceed to husband’s 
house and rice is again thrown on their heads. Subsequently there is another feast 
and throwing of rice on the couple in the husband’s house. Then th(> party assem- 
blod make presents to the pair, a part, of which goes to the priest and ,‘i part to the 
mast('r of the husband. Divorce is ea.sy, but the money paid must, be retnnietl by 
the woman. On death, pollution is observed for 8 days in the north and 14 days 
in the south, and it is removed by the caste priest, sprinkling a mixt lire of milk and 
th(> water of the tender cocoanut. 


396. The Iloleyas are the Cauarcse Pariah caste. 'I’he word is usually derived 
Hoisya- 184836 from hole, pollution, but it seems more probable that it 

is mciady the Canarese form of the various names such 
as Palla, I’alli, Paraiyan, Pulayan, &c., which have already been dealt with. Initial 
‘p’ in Tamil, Telugu, &e., usually becomes ‘ h’ in Canarese. . 


The bulk of the Holeyas are found in South Canara, but there is a considerable 
number in Coimbatore aud the Nilgiris. The number of sub-divisions returned is 
IbG, of which the most important are given below ; — 


Sub-division 


Strongtii. 


|l-t)L*al (liHtribution. 


Bilk II (la 

Kmmada 

Mari 

Mora 

Miinddla 


0,5.58 South Canara (All). 

8,59.5 Coimhatoro (8,521). 

21, 050 South Cauara (All). 

4(),.H02 Do. (do.) 

18,023 Do. (do.) 


Like other Pariahs the Holeyas worship lihiUas or devils. They have priests 
of their own caste, who at other times serve as barbers. Their marriage ceremony 
is somewhat elaborate. The bridegroom’s party goes to the bride’s house on a fixed 
day with rice, betel-leaf and a few areca-nnts and waits the whole night outside the 
bride’s hnt, the bridegroom being seated on a mat specially made by tho bride. 
On the ne.xt morning the bride is made to sit opposite the bridegroom with a win- 
nowing pan between tlicm filled with betel-leaf, &c. Meanwhile the men and women 
present throw rice over tho heads of tho marriage couple. The bride then accom- 
panies the bridegroom to his hut, carrying the mat with her. The marriage 
ceremony lasts for four days, during which time none of the party should fail to sit 
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on the mat. On the la.st day the couple take the mat to a river or tank where fiah 
may be found, dip the mat into tlm water and catch aomt' fi.sh, which they let <^0 
after kissing them. grand feast comj dotes the marriage. Divorce is ea.sy,and 
widow remarriage is freely practised. Holeyas w’ill eat flesh including beef, and 
have no caste scruples rcgai’diug the consumption of spii-ituous liquor. 

397. The Paidis arc a class of agricultural labourers and weavers found in the 

Paidi- 24 686 Vizagapataiii district. Some of them ar(' employed as 

servants and village watchmen. They arc clo.sely akin 
to the Panos and Dombos of the hills and the Malas of the plains. They speak 
a corrupt dialect of U riya. 

398. The Kellis are a caste of gardeners and labourers found chiefly in the 

Belli' 17663 districts of (Taiijam and Vizagapalam. In Ttdugu tli(> 

word Ju’lli or /iV//« means ‘ giass,’ but whet her there 
is any connection between this and the caste name T cannot say. They genm’ally 
live at the foot of the hills and sell vegetables, mostly of hill production. Girls 
are married both before and after pubei’ty. Divorce is easy on payinenl of a fee 
fi.xed by a punt'htUjttL The remarriage of widows is allowed. All kimls of flesh 
including beef are used for food, and alcohol is freel}' consumed. They usually 
speak Uriya. 


Chap. Z. 
para. 400. 


Group 4.— Hill and Forest Tribes. 

This group of castes which have been least affected by Krahmanieal intiuences 
demands a detailed examination, and a full account of the manners and customs 
of every tribe is most desirable. But unfortunately in many instances there is 
absolutely no information on the most important points, and a com])lete account 
must be delVrr(‘d till 1 can mak(' furtlnu' inve.stigat ions,* 

399. The Khonds inhabit the hill tracts of G.'injamand parts of Vi/,agapa1a.m, 
ooRfioR in>d are found also in Bcmgal and the (’entral Provinces. 

Iliey call themselves Ktii, a mum* identical with the 
or Koya of the Godavari agenev and the south of the 


pJt'yporo /iOniiiKiJiri. 

Telngu peojile call them Kdtuvandlu. The origin of the nann* Khond is 


Koi 
Tin 

doubtful, but Ma.c|»herson is, I think, right in deriving it from Telngu h'lmda, a hill. 
There is a tribe in Vizagapatam called Kondadora or Kondfikapu and these people, 
who are allied to the Khonds, are also fre(|uently called Kdtuvandlu. All lhe.S(> 
names an' derivatives of the root f\6 or Ki'i, a mountain. 

I’he number of sub-divisions returned is 58. The list includes many names 
of other casti's, a fact which must be in part ascribed to the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing the true Khonds from persons rotunn'd as Kondavandlu, Kondalu, 
Kdtuvandlu, &.C., terms which mean simply highlanders, and are applicable to all the 
hill tribes. For example, 1 2, 1 (54 Piinos have returned their main caste as Khond. 
In the case of 260,7‘1'7 individuals the main caste and sub-division have both been 
I'eturned as Khond. 

I do not propose to give Jiere an account of the customs of the Khond, 
for they have been fully described by many authorities, and 1 have no original 
information regarding them.t 

400. The Kondadoras, Kondakdi>ii.H, Koiidax, Manedoras or Doran are found 

chiefly on tlie slopes and the eastern summit of the 
Eastern Ghats in the districts of Vizagapatam, Ganjam 
and Godavari. The similarity of some of their names to those by which the 
Khonds are known has already been noticed, and in Chapter IX it has been stated 
that their language bears a close resemblance to the Khond dialects. There are 


Kondadora : 81,063. 


* Some of ihii castog in this group are probably mere Bub-divisions and not eoparato castoe. As the «ame sub- 
division is sometimoH common to several castes, it was not possible to determine the proper caste, and in other cases 
I was doubtful wbetbor the name returned as a main caste was or wan not identical with the same name found as a 
tub-division. 

t The best authoriticB on the subject aro Dalton’s Ethnology of Jkngal ; Maepberson’s Report upon the Khonds in the 
districts of Qanjam and Cuttack ; U. 11. Risley’s The Tribes and Castes of Jimgal, and the District Manual of Oanjam. 
fiee also pages 07-70 of vol. iii of the Madras Census Report of 1881, for some notes by Mr. C. F. MaoCartio, I.C.8. 
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Chap* X. ^ sub-divisions eritored in tho schedules, but tlio majority have returned the main 
parar40i. oiistc or one of its synonyms as the sub-division and the largest section — Miika 
— has been ivturned by only 4,045 persons. Many of the sub-divisions are tho 
names of separate castes. Tlio Koudadoras seem to have all lost those rights to 
the soil which their kinsmen, the Khonds, still maintain with such determination, 
and though they style themselves Doras (lords), the title is an empty one. Tho 
ma) 0 ]‘ity of them, I believe, now speak only Telugu, and there has probably been 
much int(*rmarriage with Teliigu immigrants. 1 have no information regarding 
tbeir marriage and other* customs. 

401. The Porojiis are a tribe of hill cultivators found in th(^ Agency tracts of 
^ the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, ‘ Poroia * 

IS generally taken to be a iorm of, Sanskrit, prajn^ a 
subject, but this etymology is not altogether satisfactory. The word has, however, 
the semse of ryot and is applied to castes which are quite distinct, l^ho chief sub- 
divisions are Didayi, Jhoilia, Parengi and Pengu. 1 ha-vc^ already referred to the 
similaj ity Iretwcon the Khond language and the dialect of the Pengu Porojds, and 
I have IK) doubt that all these divisions ai*e closely allied to tlie Khonds. 

Their girls ai'G married usually after puberty and their widows may remarry, 
Divoire is easy and may be obtained Iry a refer*once to the caste 'juDichdyat. IMie 
dead are burnt, and the relatives are feasted on the tcntli day. 


402. ^riie Gadabas are found chiefly in the Vizagapatam district. Mr. H. D. 

Oadaba- 33 401 Tiiylor, I.G.S., who has an intimate knowledge of tlio 

Vizagapatam hills, says they are divided into three 
clans — (1) Hoda Gadaba, (2) Parengi Gadaba, and (5) Allaru Gadaba, but though 
these are found among the sub-divisions entered in the schedules, only the second 
one lias been returned by any considerable number. Thf 3 sub-divisions which are of 
ciitMicim iwo) numerical importance are given on the margin, and it 

IwwiiiAii xr will be observed that ‘ (fliencbu ’ has been returned by 

Paraina 1,204 1 ^apaUin. nearly 1,000 pcrsotis. 1 liis suggcsts a nold o1 inquiry 

Paranja ;i , 018 j that is woll woith f iirtlior investigation. The Parengi 

Gadabas are also known us Parengi Porojd, and 7,791 individuals have returned 
Porqjji as their caste and Parengi as the sub-division. Tn fact, Gadabas are often 
call(‘(l Gadaba Porqja, for Porojii denotes a husbandman rather than a definite caste. 
The Kapil Gadabas are possibl}^ the Keraiig Kapiis mentioned by Mr, Turner* as 
akin lu tho Gadabas, for 1 find no mention of tho caste under the full name ofKerang 
Ka[)u nor is Kerang found as a sub-division of either Kapii or Gadaba. 

Tlu^ following not e by Mr. Taylor will be read with interest 
(I ) (ijidahjiH aro suh-dividod into three elassoB — 


(fO Boclti QadahjiB, {b) Pjireiigi Gadahas, (r) Allaru GadaLas. Their full iille is Gadaba 
Porojii, and the term Gadaba is iii itself merely a sub-divieiou of tin? large elass of IMrojds 
{V rajas — subj(Mits) who are the n^al ryots and oeeu[)i(*rs of the Roil from time immemorial. Thus 
the tlin'e suh-di visions of the Gidabas are otherwise roughly spoken of a.s Gadaha Porojas, 
Panaigi Porojds and Allaru Porojds. All talk ITriya, hut (‘aeh clan has a diatiiiet language of 
its own, not undiTstood by the others; the same is tho ease with Porojds, Khond Torojds, 
Boiidiir J\)rojds and Didai Porojds. 


[^2) thieh of these sub-divisions has a distinctive di^ess for hmales, manufactured out of the 
barriafa fibre ; thus the clotli of the Boda Gadaba women eonsist.s of black (or blue) and white 
.stripes, the Panmgi Gadabas wear white with a thin rod bonh^, tho Alhiru Gadabas (who have a 
sub-division below the ghats near Sdlhr) wear red, blue and white. The centre of this cloth con- 
sist ('f tlu’ce large red stripes ahoul 8 inches wide, separated by white stripes one inch in width ; 
outside this again is a thin blue stripe about three inches wide with a white border. All throe 
chisses alike wear po(!uliar bustles which are manufactured out of a separate kind of fibre 

tadnudrii) not twigs as stated in Carmichaers Manual. All females from four years old upwardLs, 
whidluu’ married or unmarried, wear this jioculiar bustle or ‘ kudeUti ^ as it. is toi*med in Uriya. 
It is MU offence not to wear it, and it is a mark of the caste. The origin of the custom is not 
known to tlu^ Gadabas tliomselvcs. The women wear a large brass bangles reaching in some 
cases t he whole way up the arm, large wheel-shaped earrings of the same materials are also worn. 
It is not, however, as 1 have sometime heard stated, against caste custom for them to wear gold 
or siUor ornament ; hut these are never seen. 


Madras Crnsas Report uf l87l, p. 227. 
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(3) The occupation of Gadabas consists and always consisted in cultivation. Boda Gada- 
bas and Paresis are, however, the bearers of the hills and they are specially privileged to carry 
palanquins. They do not object to work for hire. 

(4) The three classes of Gadabas hold exactly the same position as Porojds and Khonda 
Porojds, and those classes can intorniarry and take food prepared by each other. All have the 
same feast, worship the same deities and observe the same oeromouies. The Bondar or naked 
Porojds and the Diddi Poroj/is of Malkaugiri really belong to the same class and have the same 
status, but they are slightly looked down u])()u by the other classes. 

(5) Thoir religion is simple and consists of feasts at stated inlorvals. The Jaunt <;r head- 
man is also the village pri(^st. 'Die (;hief festiv.il is Ittahiparca or liunting feast in March and 
April. On this occasion the whole male population turns out to hunt, and it they return unsuo- 
oessful the women pelt tliem with cowdung on tlu'ir return to the village ; if, however, sueeess- 
f(d, they have thoir revemgo uj)on the women in another way. 

The chief deities (tliougli 8])oken of gtuiorally under the t<‘rm Devatu or Ma]id}>rabhu) arc 
Ganga Devi or Tekurani, Jswura or i\fouli and jihairava, and »Ihankara. It is Iswara or Mouli 
who is worshi[)ped at Cliaitra. .Ihankara is tli(‘ god of land, rainfall and crops, and a c(^w is satjri- 
ficed to liiui ; there are not, as a ruh^ t(‘mpb‘s, hut the puja }da(*.e (jonsists of a saennl grove 
surrounded with a (;ircle of stomps, wliich takes the name of Jhankara from the god to whmn 
piija is perforuKid. Ganga Devi, Iswara and Mouli have toinj)leH at certain places, but as a rule 
there is no building and the site of pitja is marked by trees or stones. 'I'o Iswara a she-buffalo 
is sacrificed at (^iiaitra. To the other Devalas, eoeks and goats only are sa(‘riHeed. Ganga Devi 
or Takurani is the goddess of life and health, both of men and (uittle ; to lier ]ag8, goats and 
pigeons are saerilicod. 

(t)) There are one or t wo curious superstitions : if a member of the iiaslt' is RU]>posed to 
be poss('Ssed of a devil, lie or she is abused and beaten b}' the oilier members of Die (jaste until 
the devil is east out. 

Jn some parts but not amongst the Sembaliguda Gadabas) the supei'atilion is that a piece 
of wild buffalo horn buried in the ground of the village* will avert or cure eattle diseiisi^ 

(7) Marriage takes pla(‘e as soon as a girl arrives at pub(‘rty, thus iiiarriagti for mules 
takes phie(< between IT and 13, and of girls between 1 4 ami li No girl is, luov. ver, allowed to 
marry until she is alile to W(‘ave h<*r own (doth. As anile, <‘ach family manufnetures its own 
cloths, and they are not, as a rule, purchased, though oecasionally th(*v are to be* jirocured in the 
markets. 

(8a) Corrmoniefi <ni llirih. — 13ie mother and cliild are kept separate from other members 
of the e}i8:e for nine days ; the house is then cleaned out and a feast given to tlie members of 
the caste. 

(/>) MarriiKjr Ccf rt/iouit's. — 3’his ceremony merely consists of a h^ast and the giving of 
presents to tlii' family oi‘ t lie bride; Dio presents (Huisisi of one cow, one bullock, one of 
rice and Dirt'c cloths. The foasl will cost 7 or 8 putties of riijo extra. Formerly the prospective 
bridegroom used to work in his fatlH*r-in-la\v's bouse for one year before marriagts but a cash 
payment is now substituted for fi(?r\ice. 

(<•) Ci romonitKs ai lh ath . — No cenanoDios are at first performed. The corpse is crcmattjd 
if wood is availahle, if not, it is huried. Three days afterwards a cow is killed and 3 pnttien 
of ric-o are expende<l in leeding Du* caste people. 

(9) 'J3ie headman of the village, who is also Die priest, is called Jaunty the 8(*cond in com- 
mand is the Kiuisfuti^ and the junior Naidu is tlie Mudah. 3'licn* is one inferior servant in 
Gadaba villages, called (InJlun if he is a Gadaba by caste Mure generally, however, this post 
is filled by a Domb under Die title of 7>V/r//7. 

(10) Then? is no restriction wliatever in the nuiDer of alooholi<; licpior wliicli Gadabas (and 
all Porojas) (ionsume whenever they have a chance. The eonsunijdion is only limited by the 
amount of cash in their ])<»ssossion. Opium-eating is not prohibited, but is litth* practised 
amongst the Purojii und Gadaha classes. 

(11) Paiic.liayats are held of tw'o (lassos — 

(a) For disputes which an* inattt'rs of interest to the whole village and not only to the 
caste. Here the Iwtlve neiglibouring Naiks, of whatever (jaste, are (!onvi*u(;d, and the witm'sses 
are put on their oath by bohling riccj and cowdung in their hands. In somejiarts, wIutc bound- 
ary disputes are d(*cided (>ii Dm oatli of one of the partb*s, the person who takes the oath has to 
eat some of the soil at each point on the houndary claimed by liim. 

(/>) For caste disimtes, wliere a caste panchayat is held, the scale of fines is us follow* 
Amongst Gadalias : — 

For a married person who has lost oasie by adultery or inter- 
course with a [irohibited casto . . . . . . . . Ks. 10. 

For an unmarried person . . . . - • • • . . 3 head of cattle. 

For other oUences, and amongst otlior clashes of Porujds . . the lines vary in 

tunount. 
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^ 403, I’lie Suvaras arc oiio of the earliest known non-Dravidiaji tribes of India ; 

pIS’ 403 .‘ ,,a„as they are found chiefly in the Agency tracts of the 

’ ’ Ganjain and Vizagapatani districts. An excellent 

accoiiiii of them by Mr. t'. Fawcett will be found in the first volume of thee/oMrnof 
■ oj the Anthropohiijirnl Socirlji of Bombay, and I shall content myself with a very 
brief .statement regarding the main featui’es of their customs. 

Mr. Fawcett gives four classes of Savaras : the first he calls Savaras simply, 
and these are far tlie most numerous ; the second are the Arisi Savaras, who weave 
the coarse cloths worn by the tribe ; the third are the Kindhdl Savaras, who make 
baskets; vvliile the fourth class is the Liihdrd or J/a //a sub-division, the members of 
whieli work in ii-on. In the census schedules 51 sub-divisions are found, but neither 
KImBidl nor Imhdrd is given. The sub-divisions most numerously returned are 
Kiljm (20,700), Malia (22,278), and Sndho (10,473). The Kdpu Savaras are a 
Hiiiduized section, while the Malia Savaras are those found in the heart of the hills 
or Maliahs, 

Infant marriage is rai’(^ Intermarriage between relatives, no matter how 
distant, never takes place, but Mr. I'^twcett does not state how relationship is 
reckoiKH!. Subject to this proviso, a Savara may marry a woman of his own or 
any otluT villfige, and then* do not appear to be any endogamous or exogamous 
septs. A man may have three or four wives and polygamy is common. A woman 
ma.y leave her husband whenever she likes, but if she leaves him for another man, 
the latter must pay the husband a buffalo and a pig. A husband, on the other hand, 
cannot divorce his wife (vxcept for some s])ecific reason, but her failure to work 
properly is regarded as sutrK:i<mt gi'ound. If a man marries a divorced woman, he 
must give a buffalo and a pig to law former husband. As regards widows, the rule is 
that a wddow should marry the deceased husband’s brother, and if he is too young, 
she waits till he grows up. If she has no brother-in-law, she sho'.dd marry one of 
her Jiephews. 

As soon as a man, woman or child dies in a house, a gun is fired ofi' at the 
door to frighten away the ‘Kulba’ (spirit). The dead body is w'ashed while in the 
house aTid then carried away to the family cremation grounds where it is burned. 
Everything a man has — his bows and arrows, his ftingi (axe), his dagger, his neck- 
laces, his cloths, some paddy and rice, &c., are burnt with his body. For a more 
detailed account of the ceremonies, which are extremely interesting, i must refer 
the reader to Mr. Fawcett’s pajior. 

Most Savaras will eat anything, but one section will not touch beef. They all 
drink freely. Strange to say they have the duodenary system of notation : thus 20 
is 12 and 8, but to count sixty they count, by twenties and put dowm a stone to 
mark each twenty. 

404. It' will be observed that thei’e are 473 Havaras in South Canara. On 

Cmareae Savara: 473 . making inquiry 1 foil ud that they were Malekudiyas or 

Maleyavas, and that as they objected to these names, 
which mean ‘ hillmen,’ they had adopted the name Savara or Savarii, but! have not 
yet ascertained why they adopted this title or what meaning they attach to it. 
They are of the Jama religion, whereas the other Kudiyas are Hindus. 

405. The number of persons who have returned Gond as their caste is 14,036, 

Oond; 14 036 the majority of whom are found in the Vizagapatam 

Agency. The number of Gonds is, however, larger 
than this, for several sub-divisions of this great tifibe have been treated as separate 
castes. There has been some confusion between Gond and Ooudo, bntthe num- 
bers can have been only slightly affected thereby. The Gonds have returned 42 
siib-divisions, but as 12,338 iudividuahsgave Gond as their sub-division, none of this 
42 is of any numerical importance. In 1871 Mr. Turner stated that the Diirwa 
Gonds were the most numerous, but this name does not appear in the list of sub- 
divisions. Its absence must not, nevertheless, be taken to mean that there are no 
Durwa Gonds, for the whole of that section may have returned their sub-division 
as Gond. I have no information as to the existence of any customs among the 
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Gonds of this presidency which are not found among the Gonds of the Central Chap. 
Provinces, and 1 therefore pass on to the next caste. para. 

406 'rhe Kdyas or K6is are a tribe inhabiting the niountaius in the north of 
^ the Godavari district, and they arc also found in the 

’ Malkangiri taluk of the Joypi)re zcunindAri. They 

belong to tho great GotuI family and are sometimes regarded merely as a sub-division 
of Gonds. 

The Kdyas have returned 20 sub-divisions but more tlian half have given 
K6ya jis the sub-division also. Of tlie rest, 12,802 have nduriied Rdclui or Rdja 
AS their sub-division. 

The Kdyas profc^ss a very simple and |)rimitive ri ligion. They worship 
Komraalamrna, Kdturddu and Adainardzu, The goddess Mainili or Lile is propi- 
tiated early in the year, and they believe that if tliis is not doiu' tlu' ero{)s will 
undoubtedly fail. To ensuie the favour of this blood-tliirsiy goddess, liumaii 
sacrifices were formerly offtuH^d. All the Kdyas seem to hold in gn'at veneration 
the five Pdndava brothers, espooially Arjuna and Bhima. The geneial idea of the 
Kdyas is that the spirits of the d(‘ad wander about the forest in the form of devils, 
and to these tliey offer libations of milk, &c. But, acc.cualing to another account, 
they believe in a future state of exist enet‘ and regard heaven as a large and strong 
fort stonnl up with an al)undanc(* of rice, and hell as a }>lace in which an iron crow 
eontiniially gtiaws tlu‘ flesh of the siniu'rs locked up therein. 

The K(»yas geiKU'ally mai’iy wluui of fair age, but infant, marriagt s are 
not unknown. If tlu' brid(‘groom is wealtliy, he can very easily secun^ a hrid(', but, 
if poor, the bride lu' has selected is carried off by fon^e, usually wdtli ttie coniiiva-nce 
of the village headman. Some, it is said, do not object to run away with the wife 
of anotluu- man. Their marriage ceremony is very sirnj)le ; it consists of causing 
the woman to IkuhI lier head down and then, having made lla' man to lean over 
her, the friends pour water on his liead, and when tlu‘ water has run off his head to 
that of tlie woman they are regarded as man and wife. 

Directly the child is horn, it ivS placed upon a cot, and the mother re- 
“ surnos lier ordinary work of fetching Avater, wood, leaves, &c. On the seventh 
“ day tlie child is well waslu^d, and all the neighbours and near relatives assemble 
‘‘ together to name tli(‘ cluld. Having placed the child on a col, they put a loaf 
‘‘ of th(‘ mhowd tree in tlic child’s liaiul, and pronounce some name which they 
“ iliink suitable to tla^ cliild. If the child cry they takt' it as a sign that they 
“ must choos(‘ anoiluu’ name, and so they throw away the leaf and substitute 
“ another leaf and another nanu? until Uic child shows its approbation by ci^asing 

“ to cry Most Kois now name their children without all the elaborate 

ceremonial mtmtioned above. A feast is always held at the end of the days of 
“ ceremonial uncleaidiness. 

The bodies of children and young men and young women are buru?d. If a 
“ child dies within a rnontli of its birth, it is usually buried close to the house, so 
“ that the rain dropping from th(3 eaves may fall upon tlie gra ve aiid thereby cause 
the parents to be blessed with another (diild in due course of time. With the 
“ exception of the aboveinentioiied the corpses are usually burned. A cow or a 
“ bullock is slain, and the tail cut off and put in t he (load person’s hand aftc^r the 

“ cot on which the corpse is carried has been placed upon the funeral ])ih' 

“ The cot is then removed and the body burnt. Mr. Vanstavern reports having 
“ seen part of the liver of the slain animal placed in the mouth of the corpse. The 
“friends of the doceas(;d then retire and proceed to feast upon the animal slain for 
“ the occasion. Three days afterwards they generally return bringing contributions 

“ of cholam and having slain one or more animals have a second feast 

“ They do not believe that any one dies what is comnioidy called a natural death, 

“ but always assert that the death of every one is caused by the machinations of a 
“ sorcerer, instigated thereto by an enemy of the deceased or of the deceased’s 
“ friends.’’^ 


* From an cicvllont arcoint, »it' thia triKo b\ Mr. Cain in tho Mian AutUimrkj, vol. pp. 3r)7-3r>a. 
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Bona ; 16,142. 


407. The Halabds are found in the Jeypore zeminddri, and they appear in 

the Iteport of the Ethnobgical Committee of the Central 
Haiaba: 1,887, Provinees under the name of Hulbd. They are said to 

be a sub-divinion of Gonds.* 

408. This is a class of Uriya cultivators and labourers speaking Muria or 

Lucia, otherwise known as Basturia, a dialect of IJriya. 
Botra, iihoitada 68,149. 'I’jtylor says the casto is the same a.s Muria which is 

shown separately in the tables and in Mr. H. G. Turner’s notes in the Oensius 
Iteport of 1871, But whether identical or distinct, it seems clear that both are 
sub-divisions of the great Gond tribe. They are said to wear the sacred thread and 
to employ Brdhraans as priests. Infant marriage is practised, but is not coinpul- 
sory; their widows are allowed to re-marry. The dead are usually burned. One 
sub-divi.sion will eat cows, jiigs and buffaloes. 

409. This is an Uriya caste of hill cultivators found in the Jeypore zeminddri. 

. 'They are believed to have come fi'om the Central Pro- 

' vinces, and in the Iteport of the. Central Provinces 

Ethnological Oommittee they are classed as Kolarian. Girls are married both before 
and aftiT pubei'ty ; widows may remarry. They generally burn the dead unless the 

death is caused by (diolera, but in the Central Provinces the Blmraias are said to 

bury the dead and put two or thi-ee flat stones over the grave. + They eat flesh and 
drink liquor. 

410. These are Uriya cultivators, and they are closely connected with the Kot- 

l iyas. Mr. IT. D. Taylor, I.C.S., says that th<» Botras or 
Bothadas are merely 'I'elugu Kdnas, but 1 imagine the 

difference of language prevents any internuu’riage between the two sections. The 
Rdnas are Bup])osed to be the descauidants of Ranjit., the great warrior of Orissa. 
Some of them serve as armed retainers and sold iers of the nai i ve chiefs, and some are 
engaged in trade and cultivation. They are chiefly found in the Vizagapatara Agency, 
where they have ousted the indigenous Poroja. f They have returned s(‘venteen sub- 
divisions, of which Kottiya (2,()();?) and Paiko (4,085) .arc; numerically important. 

In social status th(>y are said to be a little inferior to the s(}-ealled Kshatriyas. 
Sonu! wear thesacrc'd thread and employ Brahman priests. Their girls are married 
before ])u her ty ; widow remarriage i.s practised. They will eat goats, sheep, pigeon, 
fish and fowls. Th(» dead bodic's aie burnt, but those of children are buried. 
Although they ar<' found chi(!fly in the hill-tracts tlu'y are hardly a hill-tribe, and 
it wouhl perhaps have been more correct to put them in Group 1. 

411. The Koitiyas are an Uriya caste of cultivalors and njipoar to bii connected 

witli the Ilonas, for Kottiya is one of the snb-rlivisions 
of tlint caste, while Ilona is a snb-divisioii of Kottiya. 

Altot^etlu'i l;l suV)-(livisi()ns liave been returned, of which the most important are 
Muka (2,409), IVdda and J^dna 

412. Tlie BJuiktas or Bai’catas are cultivators found in the Vizagapatam district. 

They say tliey were fornu'rly soldiers and their classifi- 
cation as a hill tribe is of doubtful accuracy, though the 

majority of tlioin live in the liill tracts. I have very little information regarding 
their customs. Marriage before pul)erty is not compulsory and the remarriage of 
widows is allowed. They speak Telugii. 

413. Tlui Dhakkados are a caste of cultivators found in the Jeypore Agency 

ti acis. They are said to bo the offspring of aBrdhman 
and a Sddra girl; and though living on the hills they 

are not an uncivilized hill tribe. Some prepare and sell the sacred tliread ; others 
are coTifectioneis. In social position tliey come next below Kshatriyas. They 
wear the sacred thre^ad and do not drink water from the hands oi any except 
Brdhnians. Girls are married before puberty, and widow maiTiage is practised. 
They are flesh-eators and their dead are usually burned. 


Kottiya : 10,661. 


Bhakta : 27,868. 


Dhakkado : 1,998. 


♦ Report of the V.tJnioi otjiral Committee of the Cer\tral Province*, p. 41. 
t Report of the I'Jknohiijical Comv^iitee^ p. 2. 

Madras Cetisus Report, 1871, p. 225. 
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414. This i.s a cMiltivating und trading caste of Jeypore. Some wear the 

Dttiu • 1 721 sacred thread and employ Boishnobs as their priests. 

Marriage before pubffrty is not compulsory and widows 
can remairy. They eat Hesh. The dead are cremated. The Dulias are one of 
the ‘ Paik ’ or inilitary castes and speak Uriya. 

415. 1 regret to say T have not succeeded in obtaining any information about 

this comparatively larjre tribe. There is no mention 


Ohap.X 
pan. 417. 


t)f them in the i'irMiinpatdm Manual or in Mr. Turner’s 


Chenchu ; 5,910. 


JaUpu ; 81,152. 

notes in tliid Ma(l)‘af< (Jen^sns Rrporf of 1871, ami though the name appears in a 
list of hill tribes given in the Gnujum Mamml thcuv is nothing about tliem in the 
text. They have returned elevtm sub-divisions, but none is of any numerical 
importance, for nearly all have given Jatapu as both caste and sub-tlivision. 

416. The Uheiichiis are a Forest tribe inhabiting the hill tracts of the Nellon* 

and Kurnool districts. They have returned 41 sub- 
divisions but none ar(‘ numerically important. Some 

of them breed cattle and slieej), others collect honey, and some are also emjiloyed 
as watchmen and guides in the forest. Like the Yanadis they worship a god 
calh‘d ‘ CluMichii Devata,' to which offerings of honey and fruits ai'(‘ sometimes 
made. The Chenchus are, I think, cdosely connectiMl with the Yanadis, for in addi- 
tion to ( honchu l)c‘vata being the d(?ity of tlu' latter, we also timl ‘Chenchu' 
returned as a sub-division by a considerable numb^M- of Yamulis. ' (Jhenchu,' 
strangi' to say, is likewise n^turm'd as a siib-division by the Gadaba^, a Kolai'ian 
trib(' of tb(^ Vizagapatam hills. 

I hoy have no regular jiriests. Tli(*ir uiarria.g<‘ e(a’(‘m()ny is very simpit* ; the 
couple will ('ither run awaiy oih‘ night from tlu'ir lio»ises and retiu'ii the next 
day as hushiuid and w'ii(‘, oi* will go I’oiind and round a bow and arrow^ fasUaHul to 
the ground, wrheu tlnur relations will bl(*ss them and throw’^ rice on their heads. 
Then* is no ag(‘ I’estriction foi* marriage. T'ho remarriage^ of widow’s is gemerally 
practised among tluun, t he second husband being in most cases a bi’othei* of the 
docc‘as(‘d one. There is no n^gulnr divorce, for each ])iirty is absolutely free to 
ter'iniiiatc* the c-ormection w ithout assigning any n^ason or observing any formality. 
The (l(‘ad are w’ashe<l and Hum biirif'd wdtli their weapons. It appears that this 
trib(‘ is divided into sc'veral endogainous clatis. All their caste* disputes are settled 
by tlu* head of each clan, sometimes assisU^d by the lioads of other clans. 

417. Tlu* Yamldis* are generally regarded as an aboriginal tribe. Tliey are 

much more numerous in Nollore tluin elsewdierc*, but 
th(*y aro found in exan-y l\;lugu dist-ricit except Bellary. 

ft is said that their principal s(‘tthuu(*nt is at Srfhai’ikdt, neai* tlu* sea-shon* in the 
southern ])art oi the Nellore district. They hav(* returned 8b sub-divisions, of 
wliich only t wo— Chenchu (0,909) and Manchi (7,109) -are niiuierically important. 
Ydmidi has been returned botli as main caste and sub-division by ‘t9,3G0 indivi- 
duals. Manrht moans ‘good.’ Th(;re are two other names in the list of 
sub-divisions which roepuro a brief notice*. These are Tsalla and Kappala. Tljose 
tw’o narmis refer, I beli(‘ve, to one and the same sub-division, and the second name 
(‘ frog ) refers to their use of frogs as food. Tsallu has .several meanings, and I 
do not know in w’hat sense it is used here. 

The real name of this forest trib(‘ is said to be Amidulu, /.e., people without a 
beginning, and their origin certainly is involved in obscurity. ^ITiey have vague 
traditions of a flood in which only one Jiiaii and om^ woman, the ])rogenit;ors of 
Ydnddis, were saved. They say that the Reddi (? Manchi) Ydnddis, a small but 
somewhat superior class of Ydnddis, came from the mountains in the w’est and 
were really Chenchus fleeing from violence and oppression, who came and gi*adu- 
ally amalgamated with the common Ydnddis, and t he occurrence of ‘ Chenchu ’ as 
one of their sub-divisions, and the fact that their deity is called Chenchu Devata 
show that there is some connection between the two tribes. 

They are largely employed in gathering firewood in the forests and in digging 
roots for food. They also catch hares and partridges with nets and collect jungle 

1 am indHbtnd to tho Rov. VV. li. of tlio Amorican Baptist Tolu^u Mission, for mucli of the information, 

ooutalned in this paraj^ruph. 


Yanadi ; 84,988. 
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j ])crrics and fruits. A good many of them are hunters, being skilful in tracking 
18 . game. Their weapons are the spear and bow. They are export a.s snake catchers. 
They are often employed as night-watchers of fields and gardens, and lastly they 
make something as fortune-tellers and soothsayers. As to their social standing 
they are probably superior to the Mdlas and Mddigas, in whose houses the Ydnddis 
will not cat. 

Their principal deity is Chenchu Ddvata. Their places of worship are of the 
i-udest kind. They have no temples but simply small raised platforms of mud 
where they place a few clay images or common rough stones. They have no 
priests. When a child is born, margosa leaves and sometimes the leaves of other 
trees and also the knife with which the umbilical cord was cut, are placed under 
the child’s head for six days. They hang a net in front of the door to keep the 
demons out and do not sweep the house for some days. When a name is given to 
the child they make a feast. Usually they have no marriage ceremony at all, but 
the Reddi Yiinadis must be exce[)ted. When there is any ceremony, the tdli is 
occasionally used, but this is an innovatioii, for the marriage symbol of the Yanddis 
was the flower of the tangddu ((JanHi'a auricuhitu). Both husband and wife 
separate whenever they are disposed to do so. Widow remarriage is both per- 
mitted and practised. They do not burn their dead, but bury them. They 
observe various customs to prevent the spirit of the departed from haunting them 
and they will often forsake a place immediately a death has occurred. 


418. The Kudiyas or Malekudiyas arc, as the second name implies, a l)ill 

tribe, but they are now found in both the plains and 
’ ’ ' hills of South Canara. Their mother-tongue is Tulu, 

and like many Tulu tribes they follow the Aliyasantdna law of inheritance. The 
Kudiya girls arc married either before or after puberty, the usual bride price being 

Rs. 8 and a cloth. Widows may remarry, husband or wife can divorce the 

other at pleasure and marry again. The dead are either burned or buried, the 
former being the custom in Ibe case of rich men. On the seventh day after cre- 
mation or burial, a pnmldl or booth is erected over the grave or the jdaco of cre- 

mation and a bleached cloth is spread on it by the washerman ; a wick floating 
in half a cocoanut shell full of oil is then lighted and placed at each corner of the 
panddl. The relations of the deceased then gather round the place and weep and 
throw a handful of rice over the spot. They worship demons of the jungle named 
Hnkkt'.du aud Brdhmcrlu, as well as the ordinary village demons called Koda~ 
•nianildya and Majalandyo, and make them offerings, twice a year, of fried and 
beaten rice and cocoanuts. These people are divided into clans each headed by a 
irurilcdra, who is also called Mtilemudya. When any important ceremony has to 
take place in any house, the presence of the Gurikdra is deemed indispensable. If 
any one transgresses the caste rules, it is the duty of the Gurikdra to inquire and 
punish him. 

419. This forest tribe is found chiefly in North and South Arcot, but it is 

irnia- 67 339 fairly numerous in Chiugleput, Salem, Coimbatore and 

Trichinopoly. The njime is usually derived from 
‘ i-ml,* darkness, which is supposed to refer either to their dwelling in dark and im- 
penetrable jungles or to their complexion. In the Tamil dictionary (Divdkara) 
the name Irula is not found, but the word Ira, m, la occurs .and this evidently refers 
to the same tribe. There is possibly some connection between this and Yerravdla, 
the name of a forest tribe in Coimbatore. 


The Irulas have returned 60 sub-divisions, but the only one of any numerical 
importance is Sdla Idaiyan (4,175). Mr. Cox suggests that the Irular are the 
representatives of a band of Kurumbas who fled to the jungles after defeat by 
Adondai, and I think many of our forest tribes may be similarly accounted for.* 
They are nominally Vaishnavites, but their idea of the Hindu gods is naturally 
very vague. In Noi’th Arcot they worship Kanniamma (‘ the virgin mother,*) 
whom they represent in the form of an earthen hamp, which they often place under 
the banddri (? Nauclea cordifolia) a tree regarded by them as sacred. Their marriage 


^ North Arcot Manual, p. 800. See also Manual^ p. 214. 
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ceremony occupies a single day. A branch of the ironwood tree is fixed in the 
ground and the bride and bridegroom are made to sit before this. They sometimes 
use tiu; tall, but this is probably an innovation. There is no music at this or any 
of their ceremonies. The marriage tie is very loose, for it can be dissolved at will 
by either party. There is no restriction on the remarriage of widows. They 
burv their dead in a sitting posture with a lamp beside the corpse, and they mark 
the grave with a small upright stone. This use of gravestones is common to a 
number of semi-civilized Dravidian tribes. Their vernacular is Tamil of a some- 
what. corrupt form. 

420. The Pulayans oi‘ Poleyans are found in the hills of Madura and Coiraba- 

tore. In the notice of them in the Madnro Manual, it 
” stated that their marriage ceremony consists .simply 

of a declaration of consent made by both p.artics at a feast givtm to their relatives. 
They bury the dead. These Pulayans are probably connected with the Pulayans or 
Chernmans of Malabar and with the Paraiya caste, for the old Tamil name of the 
Paraiyan tribe was Pulaiyan. The Pulayans of the Madni-a hills were formerly 
pra“dial slaves, like the Pallas and Paraiyans of the plains and the (’heriiraans 
of the West Coast. 

421. Found only in tlie northern taluks of the Malabar District. Their chief 

occupations are Icumcri (shifting) cultivation and 

Karimpaian I 8,718. gathering hoiicy. They follow the Mar umakkattayan 

system of inheritance. 'I’he caste is an endogamous unit and no sub-divisions have 
been returned. 

422. This caste is found almost in the Nilgiris and the Wynad wit h a slight 

sprinkling in the Nilarabur and Attapddi hills in 

Knruman 16 , 867 . Malabar. Tlicir princijial occupations are wood- 

cutting and the collection of forest produce. The name is merely another form of 
Kurumban, but, as they differ considerably from the ordinary Kurumbas, it 
seemed bettor to show them separately and to put them in this grou]). I think, 
however, that they tvere originally identical with the shepherd Kurnmbans, and 
tlieir present separation is merely the result of their isolation in the fastnesses of 
the Western Ghats, to whicli their ancestors ttod or gradually retreated after the 
downfall of the Kunimba dynasty. The name Kurumbranad, a sub-division of 
Malabar, still bears testimony to their once powerful position. 

The chief sub-divisions are Mulln Kurnman (0,000), Vetta -Knruman (2,600), 
I 'rdli Knruman (1,200), Tdn Kurnman (1,000), and Tac’chanddan Miippan (1,000). 
Of these, the first and the last speak Malaydlam and wear a lock of hair in front 
of their head. The rest speak Canarcso. Ordli Kuruinans work in metals. 

423. The name means a hillrnan and the tribe is found in all the taluks of 

Malabar. The nine Malayans of North Arcot are 
KaUr8n.7,7 . probably Malaydiis, a name which, in Malabar, has 

now a meaning much wider than its literal significance. The Malayans follow 
the ordinary system of inheritance through males. They are probably connected 
with the Malayans who are sorcerers, but 1 have not much information about them. 

424. The name is said to be derived from Mdrildvn, a medicinal herb. 1 think, 

' however, the real derivation must be sought in Tiilu or 

’ Canarese as it seems to be a Oanarese caste. These 

people are found only in the Ohirakkal taluk of Malabar. Their present occupation 
is basket-making. Succession is from fathei- to son, but among some it is also said 
to be in the female line. 

Group 5,— Priests. 

425. The Brdhman caste has been given in much greater detail in the tables 

than others, as their sub-divisions arc practically dis- 

Brahman. 1,1 ,110. tiiict castcs. Accordingly every sub-division returned 

by more than 100 persons has been shown separately.* 


pam.495. 


• A accottiit of the Brihmana of Sonth India wili bo found in Mr, C. RAmachandrior'a Collection of the 
Decieions of the High Courts muZ the Privy Council on the Hindu JjGW of Marriage, Madras, 1851?. 
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It/ has often been asserted and is now the general belief of ethnologists that thi 
Bralimaiis of the south are not pure Aryans, but are a mixed Aryan and Dravidian 
race. In the earliest tiiiK'S the caste division was much less rigid than now, and a 
person of anotlnu’ caste could become a Brdhman by attoining the Brahmanical 
standard of knowledge, Jind assuming Brahmanical functions. And when we soe 
N^ambiidiri Brdhraans even at the present day contracting alliances, informal though 
they bo, with the women of the country, it is not difficult to believe that on their 
first arrival such unions were even more common and that the children born of 
them would be recognised as Brdhraans, though perhaps regarded as an inferior 
class. However, those* * * § Brahmans in whos(,* veins the mixed blood is supposed 
to rtni are oven to this day regarded as lower in the social scale and are not idlowed 
to mix freely with the pure Brdhman community. Instances are not wanting to 
illustrate this theory. The Prathama Sdkha or Kdtydyana Brdhmans are con- 
sidered to be Chaiiddlas till noon; the Gurukkals, Hivadvijas and Nambis, who are 
worshippers of Siva and Vishnu temples, are not freely associated with by the 
other Brdhmans ; and the Tamballas are usually treated as Hudras. 


426. With regard to the; date of emigration of the Brdhmans to the south 

nothing definite can be said. “ There is not ,” says 

Date of migrration to the aoutb r\ u ii .. i i • i • i -i .1 . 

i)r. Burnell, much historical evidence to prove that 
“ there were Brahmans in South India before the seventh century A. I).”* But 
“ th(! earlier Ballava grants h.avf* taught us that the Brahmans in these jiarts were 
“ already in the fourth and fifth centuries sufficiently in the enjoyment of court 
“ favour to receive laiul grants from the Kings of the Pallavas.”! And in the 
Sahyadri Khdndain one Mayura Varma of the Kadamba dynasty is stated to have 
introduced Brdhman colonists from the north and granted them fit villages below 
the ghats. This happened about the clo.s(' of the fourth century. J However 
conflicting are the statements of the antiijiiarians, it may be fairly assumed that 
BnihuianB were already in tin* fourth century settled in the (fiidlukya and Pallava 
countrii's. They crossed tlu' river Pdlar, the southern limit of the Pallava king- 
dom, and established l,lK‘ms('lvt's firmly in the Chdla and Pdiidiya kingdoms 
between the fifth and tenth centuries A. I)., and the successful preaching of Sankard- 
chdrya laid foundation of a great Brdhrnanical mission at Kumbakdnarn § in the 
tenth century A.U. Turning to early Tamil literature, we find that the author 
of Tolkapyam, the earliest Tamil grammar extant, w.as a Brdhman of the Bharad- 
vdja tribe; and tlu* great/ Trigndna Sambanda, whose dak*, though still doubtful, 
was probably some t ime between tlu* sixth and eighth centuries, was also a Brdhman. 
It may, therefore, be salely asserted that successive bands of Brdhman colonists 
settled in South India at different, periods beginning in the fourth century and 
ending at the time of the great Vaishnava reformer Raraanujdchdrya (1100 A.D.). 

427. The S(*ven || original gdtras or tribes of Brdhmans increased in course of 

Internal etructure. f()rty-ninc, wliich expanded subseciuently by a 

process of social perniutation and combination to an 
infinite number of gdtras. Each Kishi adopted one or the otlier of the three V(?das 
or Sd/ih(f,^ : and (‘aeh Sakha was again sub-divided into one or more Sutras or 
schools. Thus Ave have, — 

(1) Asvaldyana for tlio llig Veda, 

(2) Bandhdyaiui^ 

fti) Jjluiradvdja | 

(4) Apaslamha for the Pdaok Yojur, 

(5) Satjdshada | 

((>) Vaikhdnasa J 

(7) Kdtyayaiia for the White Vejur, 

and 

(8) Drdhydyana for the Sdma Vdda. 


* South Indian Palo'ographu, p. 12. 

t Salvm Manual, vol. ii, p. .'H52 ; Tht' raUaroH by Rov. T. Foiilkoa, m.r.a.s., p. G. 

t Rico’a Mijhorr Inscriptions, ]>. \xxvli; Mysore Gazeiteerf vol. i, p. 313. 

§ South Indian Palaeography, p. 41. 

1| Th(5 Bpven ori^nal are Ithrigu, An, liras, Kdsyapn, Atri, Vasista, Viawdmitra. 
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The Brdhman caste ie eoiniuenly divided into ten large classes according C]|ap. X. 
to their locality — five an tlu\ north and five on thtf south of tjie V'ifidhyii -'range, para. ttX- 
The following table exhibits all the ten classes and their 8uJ)-di visions so fiU’ as this 
prosidenev is concerne<l : — ‘ * 


Linj^niwtic ttr Jirovincia) 
classi. 


1.'^ Territorial dU meui, 


Territorial (tr other ftroiip. 


/>a*r"fow .4.' Dritvida. 


Sirunfjfth 


]. Andliru or ’rehijru 


il Dravidtt ot ’J'aiuil 


JIl, (ih6rjara tj^r (inzoratir 


IV. 


Karuiit aku 
vebe. 


(M (’Hiia- 


V. Mahar^filitraor Mai*ati. , 


1. Gondii ... 

IT. KaoyAkuJjja 
ITT. Moithili 
IV. SaroRTatu 


V. ptkala ov Uriya 


ri 

i 

1. Ai'HdhVii or IjiugtuliiiiVi 

2. (lollvuii'tla V\ Hpari * » 

IT. KasaluHilu • 

1 liii^airlAii • 

4 Kai n.ikii Lama ^ Kolijoti 

,1 

2.J*T 

r).H>:T 

2,2;tk ' 

1 , 

H,T,70 


^.Vo^tjli * 


1 , 
! 1 

5. MurikiiiR'.lu 

1 • 


] 1 

G. Niy«)Ki • • , 

: 

ii(i,;ir >2 i 

J i 
1 

7. 'I’elaji'liAnya 

1 

I2.nr>7 

1 ! 

8. V%inH(iii or«V(*ng:iiutdi) ^ 

• ' 

4,238 : 


11. * Velinadu .. f .. 

1 

1 

37,503. 

(‘ 

1.* ArSina Dravida 

4 

2. kSo 

1 1 

2. AHlituflahiirtrum 



1 

IT. llriihacliaraimnf 

1 

5;>,iiio • 


i 4 finrukkal 

, i 

>4.3117 

■ 

II. KaniyalHi * . ‘ ' 


2,2I»11 

j 1 

1 Kraiyar 


•1 ,SH‘> 

i , 

1 *7. KonsiHiniai Dr.ivida 


020 


H. aMukkAuiyar *• 


IT.02t; 


, !•. Sdliyuv 

1 

0 ‘,r> 2 » 


1 10 Tillai MdvayirailAn 

. 1 

448 ' 

i 

i.ll Vadanin 

’ ' 

130,021 

L 

1 12 VaMiniari 

i 

' 11, Odd 


. Giiy.trpaii . ^ • 

1 

1,413 

j 

f 

1 . Arnvtdii 

2. Aravatii Vakkulii • 

.1 

23,170* i 
3,7t*>3 ' 

: 

3. Illldajrjiiifttin 

4. llaidaraliHdi 

1 

• j 

7,4Bi : 

203 ' 


. i Btibhdru 

T). Karamo ''KoriiO' .# 

, i. 

j 

. .117 , 

^ 570 

7r,8 j • 


. . (Valcha. 



/ Kmhiran 

r Tilt \ M* ) MuwAd 

0 Mala yah -[ 

] Isambidi 

• 1 

3,280 1 

V 

■ i ■ 

1,026 f 
• (WO 


( Nnmbddiri » 

1 

9,063 

( 

7. Ponnattfir • . . 

1 

irt.7 ' 

1 

’ b Sir Niidu . • 


027 • 


/ IlaviK ^ 

IT. Tain Uundavaru .. - 

j Kota 

* ' ( Siviflli 

i 

11,279 ' 
i,67i; . 
11,100 

L 


28,080 

L 

1. (’hit pHvan (»r Konkuiii 

i 

4,1103 

s 

2. I)<5Ha.sla . * . 

• 

3.1,276 

) 

IT. Karfwtaka q/t’ Karadi 

! 

2,748 

f 

4. I’adhya 

i 

]r)4 


Division 


L 


Oandu 
Kaiiyikiibjii 
Mai til ill 
SiiraavatR 

1. Khadri 

2. I)4nDva 
IT. Holuva 
4. PAdiyo. 

5f Panda (»Sirnva) 
6. SAlia 


f.-KlS 

i.oye 

22, ao."} 

7,r,« 

12J)(iO 

r.597 


Of the- two grand divisions of Brdhman^-^the gravida and the.Oauda — the 
lattor seem to be the later settlers in tfie south.'. The DrdvidaBr'dhinans are fbnqd 
all 'over the presidency, while lihe iJaudas are r^resented in appreciable numbers 
only by the Utkala or TJriya Brdhtn&ns in the.'uanjam and "Vizagapatam districts 
and by the Sdrasvats in South Canara. And among the Drdvidas, the Bdliyas dr 
the Brdhmans of the Chdla country, the Gurukleals or the ^.d^aivas. and the 
. ’ . ■ . . 66 
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Chap I. Naiubi^ were the earliest settlers, while the Vadamas, who. are said to have lived on 
P»,t^4S8. the bnnhs of the Nerbudda, aro*the latest. One distin^ishihg mark of the earliest 
Brahman settlers is the- wearing of the tuft of hair in front. The origin of this 
custom, peculiar to cei-tain sub-divisions of Brihmans and the people' of the west 
coast generally, is a curious one.. Certain .Brahriians, who attempted to leave the 
southern -country to 'which they had migrated, were brought back by their rulers 
and compelled to wear a lock of hair on the forehead as a'distinguishing mark in 
order to preveni, Similuy attempts in the future.* . ' 

428. The primitive religion professed by the early Brdhraans is the worship of 
. ’ the simple elements of nature or physiolatry.. But 

. ' subsequent to their colonization in the south several 

purdnas w'ere written and innumerable gods set up, so that before the time of tho 
first reformer, Sankardchdrya, there wore as many as ninety-six sects. He reduced 
these to six and taught the'Advaita'(non-dualiBtic) system of “philosophy. The fol- 
• ' lowers of Sankardchdrya are called Sradrtas. They worship both Vishnu, and Siva, 
but ])ay greater rt)verence to the latter. Till the lime of Bdmdmijd no distinction 
was observed between Sindi^as and Vdishnavas and they took meals with one 
another and in termjirried. At last there came, Rdnidnujdchdrya with new^ inter- 
prdtation.s of the Vedas and fresh messages to deliver. His.teaehing was so 
powerful that. his followers .separated Hicnisclves from the already numerous sub* 
..divisions of Smdrtas and formed into small coiftmunitios of Vaislmavites, paring and 
intermarrying only’among themselves. This process of disintegration did not stop 
■'here ; for even after the death of Rdmdnujd, Ddsikdebdri and Manavdlamdmuni 
contributed their own share in further sub-dividing and isolating the community 
as much as possible. - The result of all their labours is th^ formation of number- 
less sects among the Vai-shnavas, of which the most importaift are shown in the 
following table : — ' • . . 


Vftujhnava,. 


II,— Sectarian divmom among. Vakhnava Brahmans. 


p 1. Andhra (this includes Oolkonda Vyipiris). 


15 .Di-ivida 


f 


Tongalai 


2. Ashtaf^dtram. 

3. Bahu^dtram. 

- 4. HebbAr. 

6. Mandayattar, 
(>. PraAluimnaikh] 

7. 8apt4igdti’am. 

^ 8. Vaikh&najua,* 


f Tiruvallarai. 

] Sikkil. 

( Porungparunai, 


Uobbar. 

’ i *^2. Mutaltar. ■ 
Vadagalai ... -{ 3.. MunilrayauK 

1 4. Poring 
5. VombAkkani 


In the meanwhile other reformers wore not -wanting. At about the same 

S oriod as Rdindnujiichdri worked Srikaiita Sivdchdf, a member of the class of 
ivadvijas, by his writings and preachings gave prominence, to Siva -and consti- 
tuted a distinct - sect called the Saiva. To this sect belong the Gurukkals and 
Taraballas of Siva temples. Thus a Brdhman of this presidency must belong 
to one or the other of the five popular sects, namely Smdrta, VaishnavS,, Saiva, 
Lingdyat and Mddhva. 

429. A Brdhman was required by the Shdstras not only to teach the Vddas, but 
Oceniwtioii. ’ bound tb look after the training and the pre- 

servation of the moral, social and religious principles of 
the people, to aid'in the administration of justice, and to preside dver and perform the 
ifeligions and sacrificial ceremonies. As every Brdhmap could not conveniently 
attend to all the duties enjoifled by: the Shdstras, threb ‘different sections among 
them came into existence. The' first class iir:e called the Vaidikis. Their 
occupatiort is teaching the Vddas, performing and superintending sacrifices, and 
presbrving. the moral principles of the people. The second class of Brdhmans 


• Hico'b Myaoft In$cription8t p. zzxix. 
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called Gurukkals or Nanibis. ' Their ^occupation -is worshipping the gods and Ghap.^ 
assisf ing, in the capacity of priest, tht' inferior classes in performing their religious para^ 
and sacrificial rites. The third class of Brahmans, called Laukika or Niydgi, 
helped the Hindu kings^in the administration of justice and hi all political matters. 

The word Niydgi means an employe of the State. They are distingiiislied front the 
other Brahmans by wearing moustaches and smoking tobacco, and are on this 
account regarded as slightly inferior to the VaidfWs, who will not -eal or intermarry 
with them. This distinction of Vaidfkf and Niydgi is, however, confined to the 
iudhra or Telugu Brahmans, The second Class, consisting of Gurukkals and ’ 
Nambis, js looked upon, as I havis already said, as ari inferior one. The social 
degradation of these' people, notwithstanding their direct sei'vicos to the deity, at 
first sight appears somewhat strange. I’ho reason. of •their inferior position, how- 
ever, is not thtiir connection with tmnple worship, but their long residence in the 
midst of the aborigriic.s and ilieir close association with them, while their custom 
of rnisappropriatiiig things set apart for divine offerings comhiu^d to bring tliem 
somewhat into contempt. ' . . 

• These differences of occupation had the effect of still . further splitting up the 
Brdhmati community into small classes which sulis^iqucntly Iiardened into disiinot 
oaste^. . These classes may now be arranged in h tabular form as follows : — ■ 


S) 


Andhrin 


///. — Occupationa I {Hvimm . 

Ql) V»idi'ki8 (alnioflt all tho Andliris and DraTidaa ari> Vaidikin) 

1. AruviHu. 

2. Pr^nj^^nadu. * 

3. Nandavanici 

4. l*o«U|jbav{iya. 

5 Kaiuina. Ac. 


. ^ (2) Niydgifl or Lau 
j kikiH. 


r 


f Vaiahnava 


(3) Purdhits 
Pd] aria. 


and J 


l^Saiva 


Tongalai 

Vadagaiai 

86Hya 


(lurukkal 

ViJli^ar. 
Bivalivija. 
i^TutnbHila, Ac. 


r Sdliya 

{ Vaikhdnaaa. 

( Pincharatr^. 

( Vaikhinasa. 

( Tillai Maviyirattin. 
... < Vi'flaldr. 

( Tirukkdilur, Ao. 

i Tiruvalangddh. . 
Kiuchipuram. 
WaU]4. 

Aryar. 


r Tiruvallarai. 

J Perangarunai. 
(Sikk%l, Ac, 


430. The ctiremorfles ponnocted with a Brdhinan from the time he is qiiick 

Cerem'oBi..i Birth. mother’s womb till his death, are too many to 

h^ described hero. I shall,- therefore, note only the 
rao.st important of them, h'irstly, tbont are four ceremonies connected with birth, 
viz.', (1) rumsavanarn, {‘2) Smanlam, (3) Jdtakarmam, and (4) Ndmakaranam. 
Tho first is performed in the third or fourth month of pregnancy. A few drops, 
of jessamine juice are poured into Uic right nostril of the mother, with firayors 
for a healthy male child.’. The .second. or fnmatiiam takes place in tho sixth or 
eighth month. This is the purifying ceremony in which the husband d.ivides his 
wife’s hair into equal parts in a straight line on the head with a quill of a porcupine, 
uttering some mantramn or prayers for an iutelligent son. The third cosemony 
relates directly t#. birth. As soon as the child is horfl, the father bathes in a 
river or tank and distributes paddy, sugar, betel-leaf and nut to Brdhmaris. The 
parents' of . the child and their agnates observe pollution for fes days from the date 
of birth. On the eleventh day tho mother and child are made purfe by a sacred 
bath, and the cliild is namecH after making homotu or sacrificial fire. On the first 
annivieraary of its birth the child is* made to taste solid food ; in the third year 
the child’s head' is shaved, tho usual tuft bf hair being retained ; in the fifth year 
the bog is ’ sent to school, and between the eighth and tenth year be is invested 
with the sacred thread. During his bachelorhood he has to observe ’ certain 
restrictions in. his food, dress, &c. At all these ceremonies Brdhmans are .fed at 
the -expense of the father, •, 
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431. The Brahmans arc clividod into exbgaioous sections called G6ir(ui, and.m%r- 
• riages between persons recognised as being of the same 

. blood or Gotra are strictly prohibited. It .is perhaps 

iiimocessary to mentiQ;n that theanarriage of a Bnihraan girl takes }»lace invariably 
before she has attained the age of puberty.' Before celebrating a i^arriage, 
two ceremonies called SnninugaH Prartajm and Brdlimam Samarddana are usual. 
•The -first is a feast given to uine.or three female relatives in honour of the manes 
of their deceased femiile ancestors,, and the .second is a similar feast to Brtihmans 
in honour df the family gods. On .the marriage day, the bridegroom, dressed in 
true Viliilfki fashion with cadjaii. (palm leaf) books and a. bundle of • rice on • his 
shoulder, protends trt bo setting oixt foi- Benares, there to lead an ascefic life, and the 
girl’s father, meeting him, bfgs that he will accept the hand of his ilaughter. Ho is 
then taken to the marriage booth, and is formally entrusted with the girl. The 
sacred fire is*pre})ared and worshipped with oblations of ghee, the blessings of the gods 
are invoked and the t41i pr hpftv is tied round the nock of the girl by the bridegroom. 
The couple then*g(j round the sacrod fire and the bridegroom takes up iii his hands 
the right foot, of th(‘*bride and places it on aetone (a millstone) seven times. •’This 
■ is known, as Saptapadi .and" is the osseotial and binding ])ortion of the man-iagfe 
ceremony. The bridegroom, holding the bride’s right hand, repeats the viontran 
recited by the family piiest, pronouncing 'in the presence of the sacred iire, the 
gods invoked .and the Brdhrnans assembled, that he shall have hcra.s his inseparable 
companion, be faithful and so forth. And lastly the bride and the .bridegroom 
()Xchiiuge,'g.arla.TKls of flowers. Seod^^rains of five or nine soi’ts are niixefl up .and 
sow'n in small e,arlheTi Vessels specially made for the ]mrpoS,e a7>d filled witli mud. 
The couple water .thdse both liiorning and eveniug for four days. On the fifth 
day thej'^ arc removed and the sprouts, are thro\v.n into a tank or, a.river. The 
boy and girl play every evening wifh balls of flowers, when women sing songs and 
much mirth and laughter prevail. On the Second night the girl lakes her husband 
to an open place and points to him the star of Ar and at I, implying .that she 
will remain as chaste and faithful as that goddess. A procession on the night 
of the last day closes the marrisige ceremony. . . • 


Thesi* arc the. usual ceremonies observed in all Bisihniaji marriages.* But 
there are some hitei'esting peciiliarities in the Mahrata J)es*istu marriage. "The 
bridegroom atsd his party go to a teijiple and wait there for «their I'eceptiou by the 
bride’s parents and xelatives ; on their jyrival both parties welcome each other 
with- embraces and the throwing of s.centod pqwders. The ends of the garments 
of the two fathers arc tied .into a knot, showing that the. families have become 
* connected. The b’etTOthed couple are not allowed to see ^ch other till the auspi-' 
•cious hour fixed for the marriage. Similar variations may be found among other 
classes of Br41imans. ' . ■ • . 


Though the bride (and the bridegroom too sJOmetimes ) is still a mere phild, 
the ceremony described above is a real carriage and not a bete’othal which can .be 
^subsequently revoked. If the bridegroom dies, the virgin bj’ide'.becomes a widow 
a^d cannot marry again, and it is this feature which gives us a comparatiyely large 
number of widows under ten years, of age. Supposing, however; that all goes 
well, another ceremony, .calle(k</«rWt<f<M«£?/, is performed on any auspicious day shortly 
aftOr the" bride attains puberty, Tfi the early morning of the day fixed the young 
husbapd and wife kindle sacrificial fixe, to which offerings' of rice and ghee .are made. 
They also distribute the listjal betel-leaf and areoa-nut to tbe.ipeople assembled, 
who in return bless them and wish them long life and a large faniily. Throughout 
the day. there is feastjng and merriment aqd this continues for three'days. ■ The 
husband and wife have ’ now entered Jipon conjugal life and henceforward live 
together, generally in the bridegroom’s house. * .. 


. 432. When a person is on the eve*pf death, presents are. made to BTrdhmans. 

niifnHi nf till dull ceremony is called Prdyaschittam.. A cow is 

T generally presented to a Brahman and sotne* sacred 

mAntras are whispered in the ears of the dying person. .After ]ife,is extinct; the 
body is washed and dressed, sacrificial fire is kindled %)id taken by the sov or a 
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nearevSt relative to the cremation ground, where he places the tire on tlie breast Chap. X. 
of the dead body which is now laid on the pyre. The next morning water para. 435 . 
is thrown over tlie ashes and the bones are carefully collected, put into a new pot 
and buried in a river or near the bed of a tank.* A stone is fixed in the ground 
either in the house or in a garden to represent the deceased. Offerings of rice, 

&c., are made to it for ten days, and it is then removed and thrown away. If the 
deceased left a widow her head will be completely shaved and her jeAvels removed, 
but this custom is not in vogue among the Tengalai Vaishuavas. On the 
eleventh and twelfth days Brdhmans are fed in honour of tlie dcceascal, and on tlu^ 
thirteenth day all his relatives bathe in oil. Tlie son will be in mourning for a 
year, performing monthly ceremonies. The Urddh or annual ceremony is regarded 
as most sacred by Brdhmans and a failure in performing it will be punished with 
loss of caste. 

433. All Uravida Bralimans are strict vegetarians, in tlu‘ matter of bxid tin' 

Dravida Brahmans, especially the Vaishnav^a sections, 
are ])articula!'ly scrupulous; they will not eat gourds 
and similar vegetables on the gi-oundtliat they foster lust am! «>iher passions which 
are detrimental to the i»ra(.*tiee of meditation ; nor will tiny eat or di*ink water 
with other liralunans. On tlie othei' hand, the (Jauda Briilmians will (‘at (isli and 
drink water tVom the hands of a. Kshatriya and men of certain inferioi* castes. 


434. Th(‘ only sinmaine or title originally afiixt'd to Bniliman name's is S(itr)ua. 


Ooueral names or titles. 


Tlioiigli tins title is not now cuiTent, ( very tine Hivili- 
man uses it. in liis devotions. Till about tlie lime of 


Sankaivlcharya (Htb century) tlio Hrahmans apju'ar to liave had no otlnw title.s, but 
the early Brahman settim’s in the Uravida country styhd thcmsclvc'.s ‘ Naiiihi' 
n superior man. 'I’liis tit le was Imnie alike by tlie Siiiv.a Gurukk.als and Vaishiiava 
Archakas, ^wliile the Brahmans in the north ol the {iresideney eiilhsi tlnimselvos 
Arvan or Acharyan. to distinguish thmn from their Dravidian neighbours. Sub- 
se(]uently, after the teaching of Kam.iiiuja (I2th e(mtnrv), Aryan and Achiiryan 
became the e.\clu.siv(> titles of the southern and noitliern Brahmans respectively. 
Till about t.ln' time ol tlie Xayakkan supremacy in tin* southern kingdoms 
both Vhnshnava and Sniarta Rritlunans wen- called Anjav, but the Ndyak kings, 
who also liad the surname of Aryan, f began to address the Vaishnava Brah- 
mans, some of whom were (in ran to thorn, as ^ A hia-(juni ' or Aliiaiiijdr, which is a 
double honorific. Tin* descendants of t hose Brahmans who had performed .sacrifices 
are called DU't^lutian^ ; and those whose ancestors were well versed in the Sastnis 


are called Saslrl)^. The temple priests style tliemsolves Jlhatov llf/attarhuri and 
(InrnHal, lioth meaning i»riest>,. "I’he former title isnsnally iKirne by the Vaishnava 
worshijipers and tlu' lattm- in Saivas. In the Andhra eoiintrv I’anfiiln 

or PaiiflU and Hnu or TMi/a are common. 'I’hns the Uravida Brahmans have the 
following titles -(1) Surma, (2) Narabi, (:.{) Aiyan (the most usual form of which, 
however, is the honorific Aiyar or Iyer), (4; Aiyangdr, (5) Aclndryan or Achdri, 
(l3) -Dikshatan, (7) Sdstri, (8) Bhat or Bhattdchdri, (9) Paritulu' or Pant, and 
(10) Run. 


435. I shall give here very brief notices of some of the Brahraanical sub- 
Sub-divuioM divisions which have not boon dealt with in the fore- 

going paragraphs. 

(1) Arddht/as . — These are Lingdyat Brdlmians, and, as such, wear the sacred 
thread, though this is contrary to the principles of the Lingdyat. sect. They 
are priests in temples and to Tainballa and Siidra Lingdyats. I’heir habits and 
customs differ very little, fiom those of the Lingdyats. (2) Ardmu Ihdinda . — 
These wove originally Tamil Brahmans. Affrr their settlement in the ‘relngn 
country, they gradually lost their own vornacular, spoke Telngti and adopted 
Telugn manners and customs. (15) Aravatti Vakku In. —This cla.ss contuins both 
Smartas and Madhvds. It was formerly an isolated community consisting of 


• Nambddiri Brahmans perform this coremoiiy on tho seventh day* 
t Hultzsoh’fl tVouf/t Indian Imtcriptione, vol. i, p. 73. 
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Chap. X. lionses in the Cofleil Districts. (4) Aruvehi ,. — 'riiese arc iVladhvds and Niydgis. 
para. 436. 'I’lic .snb-divisiou originally contained 6,000 (dm vriu) families. (5) Aithtasahait- 
rum. — These people, who at that time tiuinbered 8,000, were invited to the 
south by a Chdla king, who granted them lands, &c. There are four sub- 
divisions in this caste, each intermarrying only among themselves. (6) Hada- 
ganddu . — Those are Karnataka Bralnnans, some of w hom are Smdrtas and the 
rest Madhvds. (7) Bralnicharauam, — I’his is one of the large.st classf's of the 
Bmarta section. I’he story conci'rning their juigration to the south is “ that Agas- 
tiya had been engaged for the performance of a great saci’ifice by a Pandiya ki7ig, 
who sent invitations to Bi-iihmans in distant j)laces to attend. 'I’hoso w'ho received 
the notice early came away at once, but those who got it later and had fartlier t.o 
come, did not arrive till thd ceremonies had begun. From this circumstance the 
former got the name of BrUiiitrhariiiia, th(! ‘big stridors’ or ‘fast walkers.’”* 
There are nine sub-septs in this sub-division ; all of them intermari’v now, though 
until some 20 years ago intermarriage was rare. (S) Cliitfapdi’ana, also called 
Konkamstm, are found in South (lanara. 'I’hese are said to be immigrants from 
Ooa. All of them are Srniirtas. Some are cultivators and ti'iwlers. Their c\is- 
toms do not differ much from those of the Ddsastas. 'I’heir titles are Pant, Kau, 
Sdstri and Diknhiia. (9) Ddnua . — These people belong to the Lltkala section of the 
Gauda tribe. (10) DesoKfa. — These are Mahrata Brahmans ; many are descendants 
of the Brdhinans who followed the Mahriita invaders of Tanjorc. Their title is 
Kan. (11) Oolkonda Vgdpdri . — They claim to belong to the Vaishnava comm'unity 
and follow their customs in every respect. But the Vaishnavas treat them as a 
distinct class inferior to them. (12) {■i.n.znrdtin. — 'I'hese are immigrants from (tii/.c- 
r.it. They are mostly Smurtas and their vernacular is Guzerdti. There are several 
sub-divisions which do not intermarry, but all may eat together. (1:3) Havig . — 
According to Sahyadrikhand the Havigs were brought from Uppm’ India by Mayiira 
Varma. Another tradition represents them to be the descendants of Brdhinans by 
women of the Gauda casto.f They took their name from Haig or Ahikshetra, a 
local name for. the North Oanara coast.. Their mother-tongue is Ganarese, with a 
strong Malaydli element. ’I'hey are cultivators, traders and priests to infeiaor 
classes. Their title is B/iaf/a. (14) Ilolumi . — These are Gauda Brdhmans found 
in the district of Ganjam. They will eat fle.sh afiil cultivate lands like hu.sband- 
men. The name Holuva. means a cultivator. (15) Kdvigdlaii . — This is a separate 
class of Sindrta Brahmans, found chiefly in the districts of Trichinopoly atul 
Tinnevelly. They do not intermarry with any S)ndrtas, but Avill eat with them. 
They wear the Vaishnava mark and serve as cooks and menial servants in the Sri- 
rangam temple. (IG) Kardd,i . — These are immigrants from Satdra and other 
places. The tradition is that Parasurdma created them from camel bones. They 
are Smdrtas. There are only ten gotran among llu* Karddi Brdhmans. Inter- 
marriages may take place between them and Padia and Ddsasta Brdhmans. Bau 
is their title. (17) Khikar . — These people are found in the southern districts. 
They will not intermarry with other Smdrtas. (18) Kate. — These Brdhmans take 
their name from Kdta, a village GO miles south of Afangalore. Their customs, do 
not difler from those of Mavigs with whom they eat and intermarry. (19) Muk- 
kdniyar . — These are found in Tinnevelly and ’Travancore. They form a separate 
class and have no intermarriage with other Smdrtas. (20) Afurikinddn. — This is 
one of the largest classes of the Telngu Brdhmans. They are found all over the 
presidency, and in the southera districts they act as Purohitn to Sudras. (21) 
Nambddiri. — These are the highest classes of Brdhmans in Malabar. It is said that 
Parasurdma brought Brdhmans from Aryavarta and inducetl them to settle in 
Malabar, where he gave them sixty-foiir villages. They are mostly jentnix or 
landed proprietors. Only the eldest son is allowed to marry, while the younger 
brothers live with Ndyar w'omen. This custom has made the procuring of suitable 
husbands for Nambiidiri girls, a very diflicult and costly affair as heavy dowries 
have to be paid. Many women, therefore, lead an unmarried life, but unlike the 


• Indian Antiquanj^ vol. xv, p. 174. For anotbor derivation, boo p. 281 of the same volume, 
t North Canara Gatetteer, vol. i, p. 117. 
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Brdhinans of the East Coast, Naiubudiri woiuon do not lost* cask* by not marrying 
before puberty. A curious feature in their marriage eei-emony is that tliey go 
through a pretence ofcatcliing tish. The Nainbudiris usually burn the dead, but 
they bury them if death is caused by smull-po.\. They differ from the East Coast 
Brahmans in the matter of funeral ceremonies; the builder of the bier and the 
jiinvhif for these rites is a Mdrayiin or Atfikkurissi and not a Brahman. Their titles 
are Nanihi'uhrifxid, BhiiUdftn, Afiitin, Akkitlivi, G/nwidti n , &c. (22 ) Pdilii/d. — These 

are Gauda Brahmans of the Ctkala section found chiefly in the districts of Gan jam, 
Vi/agapa I am and their agencies. In this are included 151- JVidhya Brahmans of 
South Canara. I’adiyas are fisli-eaters, and I*adhyas, who belong to the JMaha- 
nishtra section, hold a somewhat low position among Brahmatis, as they serve a.s 
imrohiU to some hill tribes. The names Biidiya and Bddhya art* said to be 
corruptions of Sanscrit PnhdUn. {2A > PratlmiiHi N«7,7o'.— The Brahmans of t his 
division are looked upon by others as inferior Brahmans ; but the Madhvas inter- 
marry with them. These Brahmans follow the first fifteen Sakhs of the Yejur 
Vt'da, called Sukla ^ white) Yejur, oi J*rathamasiikha. They are also called 
Madhydndanas, Vdjasam^yas, Sukla Yejus and ICatyiiyanas. (24) Nou///.- -This 
class, which took its name from Shivalli, a village in Cdifii, are found in the district 
of South (’anara. They are a branch of the Havigs, from whom t hey separntod 
about forty years ago in conseipience of a religious dispute. * They spi'ak Canarese 
W'ifh a strong admixt ure of Tiilu. They an* mosth Madhvas and take a pride in 
asserting that Anandati'rta, tin- founder of the Miidliva si'Ct,, was of their caste. 
They are divided into Vaidi'kis and Laukikis, inti'rmarrying only among theinselvi's. 
The ordinary titles of Sivallis are Uludia, Acharifu imdBdn. ^2o) Vdlfluniti. — The 
correct name of this caste is Mad.hi/<(via, which means ‘people who hud setth'd in 
the middle country.’ Vatt imas have four sub-divisions, none of whom intermarry 
with the other. 


436. I’he I’andarams are a class of priests who serve the non-Bi’dliman castes. 

They have returned 1 Ih .sub-divisions, of which only 
two are sufficiently large to refpiiro mention. 


Psndarfcm : 41 , 788 . 


Sub.division. 


Strength 


tucul iliRtrihutiou. 


Audi 

LingadAri 


j Tinnovtdly (^1,1 lift), Malabar (1, 

T,li02 j (lhingle|mt (2,124). Tinnevtdly (3,565). 


has been returned both as caste and snb-divisioii by 12,()8.‘l indivi- 
duals. Andiit^ a quasi-caste of beggars, recruifetl from all castes, and the Linijiiddri 
Paiiddranis are the same as the Jangams. Pandaram is, in fact, a class name 
rather than tlio name of a caste, and it con-sists both of priests and beggars. 'I'he 
priests officiate in Saiva temples, and also in the kunples of the village deities. 
The begging section are, as a rale, very lax as regards eating animal food, the 
consumption of liquor, &c. 


437. The Valluvans are the priests of the Paraiyans and Pallans. Tirnvallnvar, 
TaUnran- 89881 the famous Tamil poot, author of the Kiiral, belonged 

to tliis caste, which is usually regarded as a snb-division 
of Paraiyans. It appears that the Valluvans were priests to the J’allava kings, 
before the introduction of the Briilimans, and even for some time after it.* In 
an unpublished Vattcluttu inscription, believed to be of the 9tli century, the 
following sentence OCCUnS : “ ^eueu^euih ^a/suBr^/wr SiUAih 

(Sri Valluvam J’uvanavan, the Uv'^ac’chau 
[Oc’chan] of this temple, will employ daily six mem for doing the temple 
service.) Again the Valluvans must have formerly held a jiosition at least equal to 


Soo Div&karam and Chuddmani Nikhandu 
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para. 4^» 


that of the Vellalas, if file storv that. Tiruvalluva Ndyanur married a Vollula girl 
is tj'iie.* 

They have returned 82 sub-divisions, of which the following are the most 
impoiMaiit : — 


Sol)'fliviai()n | 

1 


1 Local distribution. 

raniiyan . . 

1 

j ;].461 

‘ South Arcot (2/297 ). 

Tdvidadari 


Soiitli Arcot (8,102). 

TiruvalliivRii 


Salom (780) and (Joiiul»aU>ro » 1,120). 


I’li.lhinnn has been returned both as caste and sub-division by 22,87o indivi- 
duals. In addition to tlu'ir function as priests both men and women are empl'tyed 
as astrologers and doctors, and are often consulted by all classes of peoph'. In 
many villages tbej liave the privileg(‘ of receiving from each ryot a handful of 
grain during the harvest firru' They nominally worship both Siva and Vishnn. 
Tlu'ii’ girls are mari’ksi either before or after puberty. Ke-rnandage of widow's is 
praetised in sonu' ])laces. They w'ill eat all flesh except beef and pork. They arc 
sonietiinen called Painlarain or Valluva Pandarani. 

in JViahibar the Valliivans are boatmen. I am not at ju’esent in a position to 
say wbetber they were originally the same as the Tamil Vnliacatiti, but this seems 
probable. 


438. “ The Tainbalas.” says (h P. Brcnvn, “ are a class of beggars wlio worship 
Tambaia- 4 688 ” dvums ; soculur pi'iosts, &e. ; these 

“ men art* genei’alJy Siidras, but wear the sacred t hread.” 
It is said tliat during his perogrinutions in the north, Saukarachai*ya appointed 
Tamil Brahmans to perform temple services in all the Saiva shrines. Hence the 
Ttdugu people, in the midst of whom the Tainilians lived, called tliem tin* Tambalas 
(Tamils). They ai*o not now, however, rcgai’ded as Brahmans, whatever their 
original position may have been. They will eat only with Brahmans. Most of them 
are Saivites and a few are lunguymts; the Smarta Brahmans officiate as thojr 
priests at birth, marriage and death ceremonies. They do not eat animal food, 
and all their religious rites are more or less like those of Brahmans. Their usual 
titles are ..'l/ye and .4/7«7. 


439. These are the priests of the lower classes of Lingilyats. The full name 
Jan am -87 297 caste is ‘ Jiinganui Lingdyuit,’ moaning those 

' ' who always worship a movable liiKjnm in contradis- 

tinction to the i^Hulvuro (immoveable) lintjo'tn of the temples. The number of 
sub-divisions returned is :388, of which only two are numerically important. 


Sub-ilivisiun, j 

1 

Strt'npib. 1 

Locul distribution. 1 

(Jaiinyata . . 

7,409 

Nelloro (2,148), Cuddapah (2,760), and 


Kurnool (1,998). 

Stiivara 

4,413 

I 

Vizagapa tarn (2,777) and (}anjam (1,376). i 


In the case of 34,298 individuals Jmujam lias been returned both as caste and 
sub-division. The sub-division iSfdmra is curious, for a Hidvara Jangam is a 
ooutradistinction iu terms. 'Ibis siib-division is found only in the two northern 
districts, and it is possible that the Jangam. caste, as there found, is different from 
the ordinary Jangam, for in the Vizagopafam Dintrict Manual the Jangams are said 
to be tailors. In other districts Jangam is sometimes used as an equivalent of 


♦ Soo Life of Tiruvalluvar in LsKarui’R oilition of tbe Kural, 
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Lingayat,* but every Liiigayat carries about the symbol of Siva on his person, 
and is, therefore, never a Sthavara Saivite. 

Regarding the religious tenets of the Lingtiyabs reference ,^ould be made tu 
Chapter 11. The Jangams we are now considering do not seem to have any place 
in the religion as propounded by Basava, and they are probably the outcome of that 
innate desire for the worship of hon-Brahmanical deities which is found in all 
Dra vidian races. Most of these Jangam.s are in fact beggars. They will eat indis- 
criminately with any other classes of Hindus, and they drink spirits and generally 
eat flesh. Their marriage ' ceremonies resemble those of the Kiipus and othoi’ 
similar castes. Girls are married either before or after they have attained ma(,u- 
rity. Widow remarriage is not practised. The dead are invariably buried, and the 
only funeral’ ceremony with them is the worship of the burial-ground and of tl»e 
image of Siva for the first ten days after death. Their titles are .faiKiinn, Ifhui.ra, 
hiniimii and .4///e. 


Group 7.~Temple Servants. 


440. Tfu‘ Oc’clifnis are a class of temple servauta found only in the Tamil dis- 
^ tricts. Tim name is a contracUMl form oF Vmc'chan^ a 

vC CuftXI • JJfSoO* I 1** 1 

temple .servant or a pujari. I heir traditional occu- 
pation seems to haye been the priesthood in Kali and Mariiiminen ' b'inples. 
Some of them in the .-ioutliern dLstricts are now musicians, while otlicrs in t he north 
cling still to their former occupafioii. 'I'liey <-mploy Brahmans as their priests. 
Most of them eat flesh and drink liquoi-. Their ceremonies resemble those of the 
Velldlas. Tlieir title is Knmlnin.^ 


441. The Satdnis are a class of temple servants very much like the Mdlis of 
8 atam -32 57 i Beug.al. The word Satuni is a coiTiipt form of Sdttd- 

daran, which literally means ‘one who does not wear’ 
(.s.c. the sacred tliroad and tnft of hair).. For lioinplc services Ramanuja clas-sed 
Vaishnavites into Sdttinavaii and Sattadavan ; the foimiei are invariably Brahmaus 
and the latiter Siidras. Hence Sdtdiii is the profossiorial name given to a group of 
castes of 1 lie Vaisliriavite creed. It is sometimes stated that the Sdtdnis of the 
Madras' Fresidoucy aro the disciples of the famous Bengali reformer Chaitanya 
(loth cent ury), from whom, they say, t he terra Sdtuni took its origin. But so far 
as 1 can ascertain this supiiosilion res1.s on no better foundation tlian the similarity 
of soiiird in the two names, and it seems to me to be more tlian doubtful. There is 
no evidence of (niaitanya having' ever preaclied in the Dravidian country, and the 
tenets of the Satanis of this presideney differ widely from those of the followers of 
(Miaitanya. The former worship only Krishna, while the latter venerate Vishnu 
in the form of Ndrayana, also. The Satdnis, too, have as much reverence for 
Rdindinija .a.s the followers of Ghaitanya have towards their guru, who is said to 
be an incarnation of Krishna. 

They have returned 145 sub-divisions, but none of them are large; 22,060 
gave Sdtanr as both the main cast,o and sub-division. 

With regard to their religion it will suffice to say that they are Tengalai 
Vaishnavites. They shave their heads completely and tie their lower cloth luce a 
Brdhmau bachelor. In their ceremonies they more or less follow the Brdhraans, 
but the sacred thread is not worn by them. Though the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor and animal food is strictly prohibited, they practise both to a consideTable 
extent on all festive occasions and at K-rdd/mx. Drinking and other excesses are 
common ; one of their rno^t obscsene festivals, called ‘ Itavikalu lltmmm* is des- 
cribed in the Census Report of 1871. Some 'Sdtanis bury the dead and others burn 
them. The principal occupations of Siitanis are making garlands, carrying the 


* It is UKt'ti iu this seiisr hy tho Into Mr, C. 1*. Brown, wl)08o artfclo on Lin^iyuts ii at} li‘d an * Kssny on 
tlm Uroed, CoHtomH and ratmiiuro of tho Jangams’ --Wadma Journal of Literaturf' and Science, vol. xi, p. 148. Th© 
aub-diviRioria ^iven in the oombus Bchodales indicate that, tho terra Jangani has been used in tiiiH Bootarian Henie to a 
oousid^rablo oxtrnt. 

t Kambtiu, tiie jjrt^at Tamil opic t»oet, ia suppoiod by Bomo to have belonged to tbit caate. 
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Chap. X. 
para. 442 . 


• orchoB during the god’s procession, and sweeping the temple floor. 'I^hey also 
make umbrellas, flower baskets and boxes of palmyra leaves, and prepare the 
sacred 'balls of vvlwte clay and saffron powder. Their usual agnomen is Aii/a,. 

442. Several castes go by this name, which means simply temple servant. In 

. abstraction the sevci’al sub-divisions, wdiich are the 

AmbalftTMi ; 677. liii. mi 

real castes, have been separated wherevci’ possible. 
All Malabar castes in Group B-7, together with Maraydn (Group 18), are called 
Avihitln rdul. 

443. There are two Poduvdls, both being temple servants; (1) Aka-Poduvdl 

PoduTiu 4 908 or inside Poduvdl, who carries the idol in procession 

and washes the inner steps of the temple, mid (2) Pora- 
Poduvdl or outside Poduvdl, who carries and has charge of the stores and provi- 
sions of a temple, and is also a drummer and garland-maker. The ‘Aka-Poduvdl 
is also called Mussad. He is said to be the descendant of a Sivadvija and a pure 
Brdhman woman, and ho iVears the sacred thread. He subsists on temple offei'ings. 
His females are (jdsiha. He imitates the customs of Brahman Mussads. In this 
caste a girl is married by, or rather goes through the marriage ceremony with, one 
of her own caste. ’ But it .seems she may not cohabit with him, but may take a 
Nambudiri husband who goes through no -formal ceremonies. The descent of 
property is in the male line. When a Nambiidiri is the hu.sban(l his children take 
the property of the formal husband of the woman. Pora-Poduvals differ but little 
from Ndyars in customs and manners. 

444. The hereditary occupation of the V'ariyans is to sweep the temples, and 

7« ■ an - 4796 derivation of the name is from rdruka, tp sweep. 

* ' In some* places they make flower garlands also. Their 

customs are akin tc those of the Ndyars, but as they abstain from flesh and spirits 
they claim to bo supoi'ior to Ndyars and almost equal to Brahmans. There was 
recently a case in which a Ndyar was intimate with a Vdriya female, and lieT- caste 
men put her out of caste. The case was referred for the o|)inion of the local 
Vaidikan (law-giver) Nambudiri, who d('cided that Vdriydns are in no way superior 
to Ndyars in rank, and that the woman mmst not, therefore, be excommunicated. 

The system of marriage and inheritance obtaining among Vdriydns is very com- 
plicated and interesting. Generally speaking the caste may be said to follow the 
descent in the h'male line, but in some places there is a combination of inheritance 
through both males and females. The former is not different from that prevailing 
among Ndyars, but the latter requires a short notice. The system of inheritance 
to bo followed depends upon the nature of the xamhandham, ceremony. This may 
be of two kinds, i.e., the ordinaly .'iamhondham, or the same ceremony accompanied 
hj ^ kniipekkal ’ (settling in one’s family). If there is kuiivekkal the woman is 
taken to the husband’s house and she thereafter becomes a member of the hus- 
band’s family, and her children inherit the property of that family, if there is no 
kutivekkal the woman is not taken to the husband’s house and neither she nor 
her children have any right to his property. Again, in a case of kuticekkal, if 
after the woman is taken to her husband’s house she becomes a widow, she may 
remarry and her children by the second husband also inherit the property of the 
firstr husband’s family. If a brother marries and brings and ‘ settles ’ the wife in 

■ his family, but his married sister is not taken and ‘ settled ’ in her husband’s house* 
■but left- in her own and there visited by her husband, the children of both the 
brother and the sister inherit the same property in equal shares ; the brother’s 
children can claim nobody else’s property and the sister’s children cannot claim 
their father’s property. 

445. This is a class of men who perform service in Hindu temples. In the 
iMrkdiga ■ 19,841 reign of Mayuravarma, who built a number of new 

temples, it was found that Brahmans could not perform 
all the services. It was, therefore, ordained by him that the pdja or worship alone 
should be performed by the Brdhmans, and that the Stdnikds and Ddvadigas should 
perform the other services in the temples. They are also known as Moili, but there 

■ is a caste called Kannada Moili -which is quite distinct, and Ddvadigas will not eat 
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with them. Some of them cultivate lands uml some ar(' i-ijiph'yed as peons and Chap. X. 
constables. They have retunied 11 sub-divisions, but only one (Tulii, is para. 448. 

numerically imj)ortant. They aro Vaishnavites and Tulu Brahm.ans are their 
priests. As regards nianiage there is no fixed age. Remarriage of "widow’s i.s 
permitted, but it is practised only in the cast; of young widows. 'Plie dead are 
burnc'd. They eat flesh and drink, liquoi-. 

446, The Stiinikas are said to be the descendants nf lirahnians by Biviliinan 
stanika ' 4650 widows and oiU-caste Brahman women, correspond- 

ing with Mann's r/a/aitu In addition to their hereditary * 
occupation of temple service, they carry on trade and cultivation. Tlnw iin^ * ^ 

generally SaiviU^s and wear the sacred throiid. Dravida Bnihnians nfficiate as 
thoir priests, but of late, 1 am informed, soim^ edneatt^d men of the caste have 
assumed the priestly office. WidoAv remarriage^ is mntlu'r permitted nor practiscMl. 

Tiieir Other customs are almost tln^ same as iliosc of the K()ta Braljiiians. Thc\ 
neither eat flesh nor drink liejuor. Their sochil dis]>utes are settled at caste 
meetings, -They are called Shrlnhotfs and j\lnktr,%^(>r.'<. 


447. The iMalis are now mostly cultivators, hut tlieir traditional occujjatioii is 
Mali 18305 making garlands and providing flowers foi* the ser- 

vice of Hindu temples. They are excellent cultivators 
and are especially clevei* in growing veg(^tabh\s. They are said to allow the re- 
marriage of widows. Their vta nacular is rt‘iya. 


Group 9. Writers. 

448. Thin ia » Tamil caste of accountants found chicriy in the districts of 
irn.,. 1 . 1 ,. 1 . 4019 E North Arcot,. South Arcot and f’hinghiput. Tlio name 

is derived from the Tronil woial Innudrlnt^ which means 
an account. They w^ere ein])loyed‘ as village accountants by the ancient lyings. 
In the inscriptions the word Kanakkan occurs very often atpl their title is invari- 
ably given as Veldn. This is also the title of potters and is ])ossibly a contracted 
form ot Velhilan. . . 

They have returned 20 sub-divisions, of which tlie most important are .the 
following : - . 



Suli-fliviHioii SO'cturOi liO(^»l dintririiiion 


1 


Kaikdtti 


3,300 

Sarattn 


2,8^9 

Sir 


21,628 


South Art ot. 

(Jhingleput (1,179) and 8outli Arcot 
Madras (2,030), (^hingleput {12,871), Salem (2.66S,. 
South Arcot fS.dr^U), and Poinibatoro (007 ). 


Kaikdtfl meails ‘one w’ho bIiowk the hand,’. and the name i.^; said to be derived 
from “ a peculiar custom existing among them, by which a daughter-in-law' 
is never allowed to speak to hei- mother-in-law except by signs : the reason may 
perhaps be surmised.”* It is said that the (thread) Kanakkaiis alone wear 

the sacred thread always, the other three sub-divisions wearing it oidy dui'ing 
the time of marriage and other ceremonies. Sir is another form of the Hauskrit 
8ri ; the Sir Kanakkans are considered of the highest rank. There is no inter- 
marriage between members of the different sub-divisions. Most of them worship 
Siva, but some are Vaishnavites. Briilimans arc their priests. Infant and adult 
marriages are both common. The remarriage of widows is not .allowed. Divorce 
is permitted only for adultery by the wife. Their dead are Usually burned. They 
do not .allow the use of flesh or alcohol. Their title is FiJlai. 


^ Korih Axrot Manual, p. ^71. 
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ASTROLOGERS, MOSIOIANS, &r. 


Clian X Karnam proper anti also Korono, the accountant caste 

para. 449. „ ■ m nw Gaujara and Orissa, as it was not possible to separate 

' these two in the returns. The Telugu Karnam caste 

liiffers but little, if at all, from the Tamil Kanakkau, and the following remarks 
relate solely to the llriya Koronos or Srishti Korctuos. The word Kurono is said to 
1)0 derived from Hindi kiruui, which means a \yriter or clerk. The origin of the 
Koronos is uncertain. One writer says they are Kdyasts of Northern India 
Avho are of the Kshatriya origin. Mr. R. 0. Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service, says 
in his Hitftori/ of Aiirlenf Lidhi. that according to Mann the Koronos belong to the 
Kshatriya Vratyas, who do not perform the religious rites. And in his lidghttvanm, 
the poet Kiiliddsa describes Kovo'iiok as the offspring of a Vaisya and Sudra 
woman, and he is supported by tlur lexicogi’apher Amara Sinha. It is said that 
the ancestors of the Koronos were brought from Northern India by Yayd tike, sari. 
King of Orissa (447 -526 A.D.) to supply the want of writers and clerks in certain 
parts of Orissa. 

Th^ Koronos are worshippei's of Vishnu and do not wear the sacred thread 
except during the ceremony called Kn rmhfdka (oiir-boring). Their ceremonies are 
performed with the aid of Bi’ahman priests. There is no age limit for the marriage 
of girls. The remarriage of widows is not permitted. They eat fish and the flesh . 
of goats ami deer. TheUriya Koronos observe the gosha system, and carry it to 
such an extent that after a girl attains puberty she is not allowed to appear 
before her elder brother. Tlieir titles are Patnaik and Mahaiili. 


Group 10.— Astrologers. 

450. Kanisiin or Kauiyati is the name of the astrologei’ caste of Malabar. 

Kanwan- 14922 Tradition a.scribes its origin to a Nambudiri Brahnian 

and Tiyyan woman. The name of this BrAhman was 
Piizhur Bhat t(5n, and it is a fact that the Pazhiir family of Kanisans is still reputed fo 
be the most skilful of all astrologers.* Seven siib-divisions have been returned, but 
none by any considerable number, and I doubt the existence of any true sub-divisions. 

. The gi’eat extent to which the Kauisan is consulted by all people in Malabar is 
well described by Mv.- Ijognn m Uw Malohirr Moiiwil. In addition to practising 
astrology they make umbrellas and also take part in devil dances. They admit that 


polyandry of the fraternal type was formeidy (sommon a 


them, but this has 


now died out. Their properly usually descends from father to son, but in parts of 
North Malabar it goes in the female line. Even in the former case the dual marriage 
ceremonies of fdlikettii. ami mmhandham are sometimes |)erformed. Divorce 
re(iuires the consent of a caste meeting. Widow remarriage is said to be forbidden 
but it is nevertheless common. ‘ Ponikknr’ is a common title among them. 

451. The Pull 11 van is the medicine man. The name is fancifully derived from 

PuUuran • 1 846 a hawk, the reason being that the Pulluvan is 

clever in remedying the disorders which pregnant women 
and babies suffer from the supposed evil influence of those birds. The Pulluvans 
furnish the priests for snake shrines. The caste is generally held to be inferior to 
Tiyyans. It is an endogamous unit. Though property descends from father to 
son, they have idJikettu separately from s<mibandham. It is said that they permit 
marriage between even a brother and sister.' Whatever the truth may now be, it 
is probable that something of i.he kind was once the case, for when a man is sus- 
pected of incest say ‘ he is like the Pulluvans.’ The men are sometimes called 
* VaiJi/an ’ (physician). 

Group 11.— Musicians, &c. 

452. The Bhatriiijus are a class of professional bards, spread all over the 

Bhatrain: 17667 Telugu districts. They are the representatives of 

the Bhat caste of other parts of India. They are 


* Alalahar Manualf p. }40. 
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called Riizus, because they are supposed to be the offspriug of a Kshatriya female Chap. ^ 
by a Vaisya male. They are well versed iu folklore and in the family histories para. 454. 
and legends of tlie ancient Rajahs. Under tlu old Hindu Rajahs the Bhatrazus 
were employed as bards, euhjgists and recittu’s of family genealogy mid tradition. 

Most of them are now cultivators and only a few are ballad-reciters. 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 5:?, of which only one--Riija (1,()41)- - 
is of numerical importance, Mon^ than 10,100 individuals have returned Bliatrdzu 
both as caste and sub-division. They will eat with the Kiipiis and Velamas. Their 
cenunonie^s of liirth, d('ath and marriage are more or less tbt* same as those of the 
Ka])us. lidzn is the general naiiu* of the caste. 


Group 12— Dancers and Singers. 

453. These are dancers and singers in temples; most of them are professional 
, prostitutes. Suni, which is shown separately, is pro- 

bably only a synonym for Bogarn. 1 he Dasis are the 
Tamil n^presentatives of this caste. Both art^ recruit(.‘d by the adoption of girls 
from other cas1(*s. Female children are brought up to tlu^ mothm*'s professiotr; 
male children either becom(‘ musicians or ilrift into sonu^ other caste. 


Group 14. “Traders. 


454. The nanu Chvfti is used both to denote a distinct casU' and also as a 
chotti • 638 127 aiul pcoph* bearing this title frofpieiitly describe 

Ihemsrdves loosely as belonging to the^ caste 

in tlie same way as a Vellala will say lie is a Mudali. '^Phis use of M^iotti’ has 
caused some confusion in the returns, for the sub-divisions sliow that many other 
castes have becMi included as well as 01u‘tti propcu*. Tlu' number of sub-divisions 
is b83, of which the following are th(^ most important : — 


Sub-divi8i(»ri Stnmgth. 

I 


a3,r)3i 
35, 611 H 
15,735 
9,312 
90,297 
10,140 
22,109 
7,S51 


Sub-diviwi(»ii. 

1 Strength. 

J’ap])ada 

2,801 

Scuaikudaiydii 

. . 1 9,023 

Sozbiaii . ^ . 

.. ' 22,fil7 

THluTigaii , . 

.. 1 

Vaiiiyaii .. 

47,.5y9 

Yollalaii 

.. i 32,743 

Wynad 

.. i 1,404 


B(’ ri 

DfWrmgu 

' J firui|)})aiJ 

I Kasukkar 

I Komati 
j Manjaputtur 
I Nagarattu 
’ Nattuk 6 ttai 


Of these, I)(^vanga, Janappan and Vilniyan are not Cliettis at all, but separate 
castes, and Kdinati, which is the Telugu representative of the Tamil Chetti, has also 
been treated separately. 

Ueri . — With regard to the origin of Bdri Chettis, the Kanyakdpurnna says that 
a certain king wanted to marry a beautiful maiden of the Kdmati caste. When 
the Kdmatis declined to the match, the king began to persecute them and those 
K6m.atis who loft their country out of fear were called lUri or Brdir! (fear) Chettis. 
The story is in fact similar to that told by the Nattukdttai Chettis, and the legend, 
no doubt, refers to persecution of some king who.se extortion went beyond the limits 
of custom. Another derivation of the word Bdri is from pernmai, greatjiess, splen- 
dour. There is much dispute between the Bdri Chettis and the Kdmatis regarding 
their relative positions and each caste delights to tell stories to the detriment of the 
other. In general estimation, however, the B(5ris are deemed a little inferior to 
the Kdmatis. They are both Saivitos and Vaishnavites. The sacred thread is 
worn, and Brdhmans are employed as priests. Most of their ceremonies are the 

69 
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'-aiiK* an those of the Brahmans. Their girls are married before they attain 
i)iil)erty, and widow remarriage is strictly prohibited. 

Kdmklcdr. — The members of this sub-division are dealers in money and 
jewels. 

MwujaimtMi '. — This sub-division is found chiefly in the Madura district. 
They trade in jewels. It is said that they are emigrants from Cuddalorc (Manja- 
kuppam). The marriage of girls takes place either before or after puberty. They 
teat both vegetable and animal food. 

Nayarattu. — These hail from Kanchipurara (Conjeeveram), whei’e, it is said, 
1,000 families of this caste formerly lived. Their name (iVoi/nwjm, a city) refers 
to their original home. They wear the sacred thread and worship both Vishnu and 
Siva. They take neither flesh nor alcohol. As they maintain that they are true 
Vaisyas they closely imitate the Brahmanical ceremonies of marriage and death. 
This sub-division has a dancing girl atid a servant attached to it, whose duties 
are to dance and to do miscellaneous work during marriages. The caste servant 
is called ‘ Jatipillai.’ 

NdUithtUai. — These are a class of enterprising traders who formerly lived in 
country forts {iidtfti-lcdf.tai), and are found chiefly in the district of Madura. The 
Nattu-kdttai Chettis trace their origin to Kavdripatnam, a flourishing seaport in the 
days of the Chdla kings ; and they say that they left the city and migrated to the 
Madura district, because the Chola king began to persecute them when they refused 
to give their daughters in mari'iage to him. In this caste (for it is practically a 
separate caste) there are three sub-divisions, viz., (1) Sundnrmn, {2) Ar'njur, and 
(3) llaydUdhuli. Each sub-division is divided into seven exogainous septs called 
‘ KoUh.' * The bride should not go round the town in procession ; and the tdli is 
tied not by the bridegroom, but. by some old man who is the father of many chil- 
dren. During the marriage ceremony the bridegroom should itivariably carry on 
his shoulder a bag contaijiiug betel-loaf and nut.. They are Saivites by religion. 
They shav(! their heads completely, and both males and females are accustomed to 
stretch the lobes of their ears, a practice, which suggests a connection between 
them and th(! Maravans and Kalians. Their females do not cover tht* breast. 
They are flesh-eaters ; they do not wear the sacred thread ; Brdhmans an* their 
jmrdhitif. 

VeUdJau. — These are said to be pure Vellsilas who have taken the title of (^hetti. 
In ancient times they had the prerogative of weighing the person of kings on 
occasion of the TuldbMram ceremony. They were, in fact, the trading class of 
the Tamil nation in the south. But after the immigration of the more skilful 
Telugu Kdmatis and other mercantile classes, the hereditary occupation of the 
Velldn Chettis gradually declined, and consequently they wore obliged to follow 
different professions. The renowned poet Pattanattdr is said to have belonged to 
this caste. 


455. The members of the K6mati cast.e profess to be of pure V aisya descent. 

Komati- 8877S3 They live entirely by trade in which they are eminently 

successful, but the methods they employ are open to 
question, and the caste is not a popular one. Hence th(( usual etymologies of 
their name, (1) ko-imti (fox-minded), (2) go-maii (cow-minded), and (3) 
(cow-gored). There is some curious connection between the Kdmatis and the 
Mddigas (leather-workers). It is a fact, though many Kdmatis deny it, that at 
their marriage ceremonies they have to present betel-nut and leaf to some 
Mddiga family. The Kdmatis are also said to invite the Mddigas to their marri- 
ages in the following words : — ‘ In the house of the small ones (r.c., Kdmatis) a 
marriage is going to take place ; the members of the big house (*>., Mddigas) are to 
come.’ Great care is taken that the Mddigas do not hear this invitation, for 
curiously enough they resent the honour.t 


Cf. tho kilaie of tbo KallaxM. 


t Indian Aniiquary, vol. viii, p. .H6. 
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They have returned 152 sub-divisions, of wdiieh the most important are tlie 
following : — 


Sub* jliviaion. 

St reugtlj 

Gavara 

1 

7y,()50 

Kdlihjya 

‘28.192 

V%iiia 

18,023 


LiiCttl (iislrilTtition, 


Kifttna (i:i.l7s), Nollora ( 1.031), Kurnoul (3.315). 


Over 130,800 individuals have returned Kdmuti both as main easn* and sub- 
division. 

Giirara . — These are so called after Goui'i, tlu‘ patron dc'iiy of this caste. Tliey 
are vegetarians. ‘ Gavara’ has been returned as a main easte liy 1-1,28 I- individuals 
(see para. 374). 

Kdlin.ija. — These were formerly the inhabitants of the ancient Kalinga country. 
They ar(^ considoi*ed inferior to the other sub-divisions on aeeount of their eat ing 
flesh. Their titles are /^a/re and Chaudari. 

Vrginn, — This appears to be a contracted form of Vcgiuiid or Venginadn, the 
modern district of Kistna. 

InttTmarriage betwcHui members of these sub-divisions is not. alhiwt^d, It is 
said that they liave 102 f/o/rds*, lint I know not whetluu’ these' are* exogaiuous. 
One* remarkable feature of those) ijotniH is that members of each ijMrdiwv forbidden 
to eat a par'ticular article of food. The^y we)rship both Siva a-nei Vishnu, but Iheur 
caste deity is K(iayakdi)<ir(fvifsr(iri, which is etpially claimeMl liy the J\liuligas. All 
of them we^ar the sacred thread ; marriage beddre pnbeu’ty is compulsoiw ; widow 
reunarriage is strictly prohibited. One of the customs of the Komatis is that a 
youth must marry his maternal unc]e\s daughter, if reeiuired to do so, howoven* 
sickly and dofo]*m(3d she may be. Tlieir title»s are Cheffi and 

456. The Labbais of the Coro inandel (dast are a mixed class eif MuhammadanK 

consisting partly of the descendants of Arabian 
c'oloiiists uud partly of compulsory converts to Islam 
madtr by tlu* early Muhammadan invaders and Tippu 
Sultan. As n)gard.s their origin Colonel Wilkes writes as follows: -“About 
“ the end of the first century of (he H(‘jirah or the early part (jf the eighth century 
“ A.D., llijaj Ben Gusaff, Governor of Irdk, a monster abhorred for his cruelties 
“ even among M<isalman8, drove some persons of the house of liashoin to the des- 
“ perate resolution of abandoning for over tlieir nat.ivi^ eonnlry. Some of them 
“ landed on that part of the western coast of India called the Concaii, tlie ot hm-s to 
“ the eastward of Cape Comoi’in. The descendants of t he former are Na vaiyats ; of 
“ the latter the Labbai, a name prob.ably given to them by the natives from that 
“ Arabic particle (a modification of Labbick) corresponding witli the English ‘ liere 
“ ‘ I am,’ indicating attention on being sjioken to.” Another adcount says they are 
the descendants of the Arabs, who in the eleventh and twelfth ccntui'ies came 
to India for trade. These Arabs were jKirsocuted by the Moghals and they then 
returned to their country leaving beliiiid their children born of Indian womcTi.* 
The word ‘ babbai’ seems to be of recent oi-igiu, for in tlie Tamil le.xicoiis this easte 
is usually known as Sonagan, i.c., a native of Sdnagara (Arabia), and this name is 
comnit)ii at the present day. 

The number of sub-divisions returned is 55, but none is of any numerical 
importance. 

Most of the Labbais are trader, s ; some are engaged in weaving corah mats, 
and others in diving for pearl .and chank fisheries. Tamil is their homc-spei'ch, 
and they have fui-nished some fair Tamil poets. In religion they are orthodox 
Musalmans. Their marriage ceremony, however, closely resemble that of the 
lo^ver Hindu castes, the only difference being that the former cite passages from the 
Kordn, and their females do not appear in public even during marriages. Girls are 

• Prideham’a Caylon, vol. i, p. 470. 
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Cb V X. m:irrio(l bofore puberty. Their titles are Maral-Myan from ‘ MarakaUir/ 
para! 457. uic-iuiiMK' boatmen, aud Hdriithtn {a horse soldier). Their first colony appears to 
have b(!eii Kayalpatiiaiii in the Tinnevelly district.. 

457. 'I'he word ‘ V adugan ’ means a native of the northern or Telugu Country, 

but in ordinary usage it refers to the Balijas. I find, 
vadugana . 180,884. liowever, that 50,d8d Vadugans have returned their 

sub-division as Kainmavar or Kamrnas, and that the term has been used to denote 
riiany Telugu castes. It should properly, therefore, have been placed in Group 
fit. Tilt! Karnnia Vadugans are found chiefly in Madura and Tinnevelly. The 
Kavarai (/.v ., Balija) Vadugans numlxsr 5(),0;io and are numerous in (^oirnbatore, 
Tanjoics Madura and Tinnevelly. 

458. The Balijas are the trading caste of the I’elugu country, but they are 

now found in every part of the presidency, (loncern- 
Baiija . 711, 70. iTig t he Origin of this caste several traditions exist, but 

the mo.st probable is that wliich represents tlnmi as a recent offshoot of the 
Kiipu or lled«li caste. The caste is rather a mixed one, for they will admit, without 
much .acruple, persons who have been expelled from their proper caste or who are 
the n'sult of irregular unions. 

The Balijas havi? relumed dfiO sid»-di visions, of which the most important are 
the following 


Snl>-«livi8i('U 


1 ' ■ 

1 Chetti , . . . ! 

j 

100,440 

Gaziilu . . . 1 

101.791 

1 Kavarai . , . . j 

;u; lo-i 

Lin^a Balija 

20,013 

Miilaka Balija . j 

' Paiicliaiiia . ; 

Kajanialiciidraui . . j 

9,420 

11,310 

M,338 

j 

Tela^a . . . . i 

1 Tolugu . . . . 1 

' 1 

24,300 

27,000 

' T(^tH . . . . i 

00,089 

! VAdii . . . . : 

12,030 


Locttl distribtiTion. 


Kifltna Nollore (8,497), Ciiddapah (37,892), Kuniool | 

(10,8 .2 ;, liollary (9,403), Anantapur (27,103). North Arc-ot i 
(3,333;. j 

Nelloro (3,843 ), (.hiddapah (2,131), Bollary (742 i, North Arcot 
(27,710), Madras (20,713), Cliirigloput (0,790), Sal om (947), 

I (’oinihatoro (303). South Arcot (1,054), Taiijoro (l,38i)), j 
Trichiijopoly (24.737y. 1 

(\»iinl)atoro "(1,000), South Arcot (7,280), Tanjore (0,047), ! 

Trichinopoly (4,290), Madura (13,775). Tiniiovolly (3,492). | 

Godavari (901 ), Kistna (2,107), Cuddajiah (2,798), Kuniool 
(3,728), Bolhiry (2,339), Anantapur (2,880), North Arcot 
(1,702). 

North Arcot (8,838). ' 

Kurnool 1,843), Bollary (8,135), Anantapur (1,200). I 

Nollore (725), Cuddapah (5,744b Anantapur (4,429), North! 

Arcot ( 1,898), Chii)gloput (1,230). ; 

Kistna (10,403), Nollore (3,505), North Arcot (9,538). ' 

Nollore (1,080), Chuldapah (18,734), Anantapur (4,113), North I 

Arcot (1,001). I 

Kistna (1,221), Nollore (12,624), Cuddapah ( 1 7,781 ), Kurnool; 

(33,310), Anantapur (735). ' 

Ganjam (2,836), Vizagapatani (4,872), Godavari (3,829). 


Over individuals have returned 

division. 


Balija both as main caste and sub- 


1 doubt if ‘ Chetti Balija’ means anythinfi: more than a Balija who is engaged 
in trade. 1 am told, however, that the name is frequently used as a synonym for 
Uppu or Perike Balijas, who trade in salt which they carry from the coast on pack 
animals. 

Gdznhi Balijas, as the name implies, wore originally engaged in the maniu 
facture of glass bangles. 

Kavarai is simply the Tamil name for Balija ; it is not a true sub-division. 

The Lhaja Balijas are, T believe, not a sub-division, but a separate caste 
altogether. They are Lingdyats and, as a rule, speak Canarese. They allow the 
remarriage of widows and bury, not burn, the dead. They do not recognise the 
five kiiuis of pollution, but they are very particular about their food, invariably 
eating [irivately where none can see them. Neither flesh nor liquor is allowed, 
l^nliko most Hindus the Linga Balijas shave the whole of the head. 
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Mulaka means the deadly night-shade, but I know nothing of this sub- Chap. X. 
division or of the Panchavias. The lidjtimahendnnn Balijas presinuably hail from panu461* 
Rajahinundry. Telayn and Telu(ju are not mentioned in any list of sub-divisions 
that 1 have seen and probably merely indicate the Telugu origin of the etiste. 

The names Tota (garden) and lu'dr/(boat) sufficiently show the nature of these 
sub-divisions. 

The following sub-divisions not included in the above list may also be 
mentioned , # 


Ralhfy traders in precious stones. This is again sub-divided into Mutidhr 
(pearl) and Knnpvln (rubies, &c.) ; 

PiKjaddlu, traders in coral (pagadarn) ; 

T)udi\ traders in cotton ; 

IJppii or Perilce^ traders in salt ; 

Mata Kammala, so called fi*om the peculiar ear ornament they wear. 

Intermarriage between members of these sub-divisions is allowed. It is said 
tliat they have (pjtrda, but 1 have very litth* trustworthy information on this point. 

They employ Brdhnians and Satanis as their priests. The chief ohject of 
their worship is Gauri, their caste deity. It is said that the Malas are the heredi- 
tary custodians of the idol of Gauri and her jewels, which the Balijas g(‘t IVom 
them whenever they want to worship her. The following story is told to aecouni 
for this : — The Kapus and the Balijas, molested by tlu^ iMuharninadan invaders on 
tht‘ north of the northern Pennar, migrateil to the south when the Peniuir was in 
full flood. Being unable to cross the river, they invoked theii deity to make a 
passage for them, for which it demanded the sacrifice of a first-horn child. While 
they stood at a loss what to do, the Malas who followed them boldly offeivnl one of 
their children to the goddess. Immcnliately tlie river divided before them, and the 
Kapus and the Balijas crossed it and were saved from the tyranny of tin* Muham- 
madans. Ever since that time the Malas have been respected by the Kdpus and 
Balijas, and tlie latter even deposited the images of Gauri, the Bull and Gan(?sa, 
whicli they worshijiped, in the house of a Mala. 1 am credibly informed that the 
practice of leaving these images in the custody of Malas is oven now observed 
in some parts of the Cuddajiah district and elsewlu're. In their customs there is 
very little difference between the Kdpus and Balijas. Their girls ai*e married both 
before and after puberty. The remarriagf* of widows is forbidden. They eat 
flesh and alcohol is said to be freely indulged, in. Like the Bdgarns and Sdnis, 
the Balija females usually wear a petticoat instead of the long robi‘ of ordinary 
Hindus. The general name of the caste is Naidt/, 

459. This has been shown as a sejiarate caste in the tables, as tla re was some 
Kavarai ■ 168 966 doubt H'gardiiJg its identity with Balija. Eurtlier in- 

quiry, however, has shown that the word Kavarai is 
merely the Tamil name for Balija. The word is derived from (iauri, the patron 
deity of tlu‘ caste. One of the largest sub-divisions is Valaii/al, which is simply tin? 
Tamil equivahmt of Gdzula, both words meaning a glass or lac bangle. 


460. The Perikes claim to fee a separate caste, but they soom to bo in reality 
Porike- 19 366 sub-divisioij, ujid iiot a Very t‘xalted suli-division, of 

Balijas, being in fact identical with the TJp})u Balijas. 
Theii* hereditary occupation is carrying salt, grain, &c., on bullocks and donkeys 
in jferikos or packs. ‘ Perike ^ is found among the sub-divisions of both Kavarai 
and Balija. Some of them, however, have attained considerable wealth and now 
claim to be Kshatriyas, saying that they are the descendants of the Kshatriyas who 
ran away (Telugu from the persecution of Parasiirifma. Others again say 

they arc Kshatriyas who went into retirement and made* hills [giri) their abode 
(pnri). 


461. The Mappilas are traders on the Malabar Coast and cultivators in the 
Mappiia • 828 904 interior, and in both callings they arc very successful 
and prosperous. The word Mappiia is said to be the 
same as the - Tamil word meaning bridegroom or son-in-law, and to have been 
applied to tlii? Arabs who married nativ(» vyomen, and to the oflfspring of such 
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Ciliap. X. unions. Dr. thinks that it is an honorific title fi^ivcn to the colonists from 

para. 461. th(i west. This view soeins sn^ipovtt^fl by the fact that tlie term appears in other 
combinations, viz., Nazrani Mappila (Native Christian), Juda Mdppila { Jew), Jdnaka 
Map[)ila (Mappila j)roj)(M-). 

The sub-divisions reluriu^d are neither numerous nor important, and so far as 
I have lieCn abl(^ to ascc'rtain tliey havo.no r(*al sub-divisions. The bulk of them 
(722, 55^)) have return(‘d Mappila as sub-division, and 4,510 have returned hitiya 
Jsldm, meaning- nmv c(»nv(‘rts to Islam. TJie latter are mostly converts from 
the Mukkuvan or fish(u*men caster, and this process of conv(‘rsion is still t^oing on. 
In some Mukkuva families there is a rule that one of the children should embrace, 
tlie Moslem faith. 

As regai’ds the birth and d(‘ath ceremonies they do not differ from Musalrnans 
elsewluu’e, but tlu'ir marriage customs nupiire some notice. Both in North and 
South Malabar dowry is givtm in the shajie of money or lands.. The bridegroom 
pr(?s(mts the hihlc^ with clothc'S and ornaments. Another b*aturc is tluft* the 
huslia-ndjives in tJu* house of the wife not only in North Malabar, but also in South 
Malabar, wh(‘re, tliis (mstrirn is less common anifing tlio Hindus. Early marriages 
an^ also common. All these cust-orns are said to be the survivals or imitations of 
th(» practice's of the surnmniling Hindu population. This may bo the case, but as 
regards dowry it eaimot have been copied from Nayars, but only from Nambhdiris. 
Succ('ssion is in the male liiui in South Malabar and in the female line in North 
Malabar. Bibi of Cannanore, for example, who is the head of the North 

Malabar Mappilas, follows the Ma nnuaklcatldyam system. 

Divorce is as (‘asy as among other Musalrnans. In such cases the dowry hfis to 
be returned. The remarriage of widows is common. Families following different 
systems of inheritance' iiibaanarry, amd then the succession gets complicated and 
most expensive litigation follows. The race is a very litigious one. It is at the 
same time very hardy, Ihrifty and ont(U‘[)rising. 

The customs of the Mappilas of the Laccadive Islands are peculiar. The 
people are not called Mappilas, but (1) Kdya, (2) Malumi, (3) Urukkdraii, (4) 
Takru, (5) Milikhan, and (0 ) Mehic’cheri. No. (1) is the land and boat-owning class 
and is sii])orior to th(^ n'st. Nos. (2) to (5) are pilots and sailors, and where they 
are eiillivators tlu'y cultivate iiiuh'r No. (1). No. (G) were the slaves of tlie first 
division; now th(*y cultivate ih(j Kdyas’ lauds, take the produce of those lands in 
boats to the mainland and pay 20 pm* cent, of the sale-proceeds to the-d^'l * 
owiKTs. I^he islanders generally dress like ordinary Mappilas. The Melac!* ^ j 
Irowever, may use only a coarser kind of cloth and tlu^y ai'c not allowed info’ .ji 
riage witli the other classes; if any such marriage take place, the offender M 
out of c;ist(?, but the mari’iago is d(*em('d a valid one. The current ti’adition ^ 
tlies(' Luecadivc^ Mappilas were originally the inhabitants of Maliibcn —NjunDv.viiris, 
Nayars, 'fiyyas, etc., — who went in search of Cheramiin Perumal wlien the latter 
left for Mt^cca, and were wrt'cked on these islands. The storey goes that these 
remained Hindus (or a long time, that Obei<liilla, the disciple of Calijrh Abu Bakr, 
having received instructions from the proplu't in a dream to go and convert the 
unbelievers on these islands, left for the place and tinch'd on Amcni Island, that he 
was ill-treated by the people, who were all Brahmans, but that having worked some 
miracles he converted them. He then visifo’d the other island and all the islanders 
embraced the Moslem faith. His remains are said tc) be intc'rred in the Island of 
Androth. Among the section of the Map[)ilas succession is generally — in fact, 
almost entirely — in tlu) ft*malo line. Girls are inari’ied when they are six or seven 
years old. No dowry is given. They are educated ctjually with boys, and on 
rnan‘iage they are not taken away fi'om school but continue there until they finish 
tlieir course'. In the .Island of Minicoy, the largest of the islands, the women 
appear in public and. take part in public affairs. IMie wotnen generally are much 
more educated than the ordinary Mrippila males of the mainland. There are two 
curious facts connected with the Island of Kavarathi, wliieh I must mention. A 
Tungal (priest) of the island once cursed the crows foi* dropping excrement on his 
person; and now there is not a crow on the island. On another occasion hearing 
* the cries of a woman in labour ho prayed to God that the women of the island 
might suffer from no such pains in- future, and so strong is the belief in the 
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Muttan : 7,909. 
Tarakan : 5,963. 


immunity from tlio pau| 2 ^s of child-birth wliich wiis thus obtained, tliat tlie women Chap.-X. 
of the neighbouring islands go over to Kavarathi for delivery in order to have ati para. 463. 
easy confinement. 

The Kdyas arc said to be d(‘scemlants of Nambudiris, McMae’cht'ris of Tivyans 
and Mukkuvans, and the rest of Nayai*s. Kdyjls are also known as Kurnavar. 

Whatever the present oecupation of Jyiyas'on these islainis, tlie word nieans a 
Musalraan priest, and th(\y luivt^ aceordingly ])tH*n placcMl in (Iroup o of our classi- 
fication. The tradition that Ktiyiis wau'c originally linilunaus also eonlirms the 
opinion that th('y belong to th(^ pri(‘stly class. Of the Kt'iyas in tlu' liftb group, 

2,62d are inhabitants of tin' Laecadiv(\s. 

462. These twn are alliial casti's, hut the latter w'ould consider it a disgrace 

to acknowledges any ailinity witli-Tlu' fornau'. ‘Tara- 
kan’ literally nu'ans a broker. Dr. (luiuhu’t says that 
these were originally wuiroluuisi'-ktM^pc'rs at J*;ilghat. 

Miittan is probably from ‘ Multav.in,’ an ekhw. Tarakans hav(‘ n^tinax'd Miitiiin 
as sub-division and r/Va and botli a[)pear as su'n-divisions (d’ i\ayar. We 

liave in our schedules instances of per.sbns who hav(‘ ridurned tluaf easte as 
Tarakan, but with their names Krishna Miij-lan (male) and L.ikshmi ( '^Indtiehiar 
(female); A Muttan may, in course^ of time, l)e(‘om(‘ a Tarakan and tlnm a Niiyar. 

Both tlioso castes follow elostdy t.he customs and inaniu'rs of N;ivai\s, tmf tJuu’(‘ ari' 
some (liffonmees. 1 have not, hovvevci', luam able to gi i at the* real stati* of atlairs, 
as the nie.mbers of the enste are very reticimt- on the suiijiuh. and simply assert that 
tliey are in aHVc^spocts (Ixi same asNc^J^*l^s. Oik* diflereiu^e is t hat a ///ar// ///.//// does 
not sing at their IdlikrKu marriages. Again, instead of liaving a Ahirayan, Atli- 
kurissi or Elayad as tlu‘ir pr*i(\st, tlu^y employ a man of tlieir (»wn e.iste, called 
* Clidvattdn,’ This man assists at. their fniuu'al C(*r(‘m()uie> nnd pui'irn s tln-m a.[. the 
end of pollution, just as Attikurissi (hx'S for Nayart4. Kali ternph's siunn to be 
specially affected by tliis caste, and tlmsi* ‘ (dnUMttdns’ ai*e also piat\sl,s in tluiso 
t(unples. T1 k‘ Miittan amJ Tarakan castes are practically eoiitined to Ihilghat and 
Walluvanad taluks. 

Group 16. — Carriers. 

463. 'fhe Larnhadis, also cadled B;tnjaris and Sugjilis, are the great travelling 

^ traders of South India. 1Miey an^ Bupp()S(*dt()be(]e- 

Lambadi, na/t/fin, *V«;ah • 37,891. , r nv-i* i ci r * .I i i • • 

Rccndants of Jsah and Sugriva, the monkey c hud tains 
mentioned in the Ramayana. Their language is ji corrupt Marathi wdth an admix- 
ture of Hindustani ; tliey also s])eak Oaiiarese and *r(diigii. Th(^ men an^ w<dl 
built, stalwart fellows cafiable of enduring long and fatiguing marches. Their 
women are generally tall and handsonu^ Tlu^ Lambadis are eleven* luTilsimm and 
are frequently (employed by villagers to tend their cattle. They novi'rtheless have 
earned a bad reputation as robliers and cattle lifters. 

They worship all Hindu deities, especially (luttalarnma and Karnpalamina. 

About their mode of worshipping t.liese gods Mi*. Cain writes a.s follows ; — “ On the 
‘‘ side of one of their roads fi’om Bastar an^ sevtu-al large* h(*aps of stones which 
“they have piled up in honour of tlu* goddes.s Cuttalamma. Kvery Baiijari wiio 
“ passes the heaps is hound to place one stone on t he hea[) and to make a mlaam 
“to it.* In other parts tlu^y fastim small rags torn from some old garment to a 
“ buslj in honour of Karapalarnma [Kanipa = a thicket).”* They have pi'iest of 
their own, called liliat. The customs. ob.s(*rved at hetrothaJs and marriages are 
primitive and the.inarriage tic is easily dissolv(‘d. IMie average price paid lor a 
Lambadi bride is Rs. 40 and four bullocks. The TjaTnl)adis Are allowed to marry \ 

women of other castes ; but neither the olTspring of such marriage nor their 
descendants are considered true Lambadis till after the third generation. t Infant 
maiTiagc is allowed, but it is little'practised ; widow nunarriage is freely admitted, 
aud it is usual for a Lambadi widow to marry her deceased husband’s brotluT. 

The dead are either burned or buried. 

‘ I'he Sugdlis,’ says Mr. Cain, “may be regawled as a class of Banjarilu, as 
“ their occupation is the same as Uiat of the latter. They do not, however, travel 


Indian Antiquary^ vol, viii, p. 219. f Mullaly’e Notes on Criminal Clasaes of the Madras Presidency^ p. 36. 
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“ in HiKih Inrgf com^jauies, nor are their women dressed so gaudily as the Banjdri 
“ women. I'here is but little friendship between these two classes, and the Sugali 
“ would regal'd it as anything but an honour to be called a Banjari, and the Banjari 
“ is not Hattored when called a Sugali.” * ( )ther inquiries, however, show that 

Lambadis and Sugdlis ar<‘ praclically the same. 


Group 17ta).— Artisans. 


464. The name Karmniila is a genei ic feim applied to the five artisan castes, 
I«nmaian, ( 1 ) Tattdii 01 ' Kain.sala (goldsmith), (2) K}inndn 
Visvahtrma, ri.svrt lir&iuHfnto oi* Kancliara (bra/jior), (3) Kollan oi* Kammara (black- 

smith), (4; l\ac’chaTi or Vadra (carpenter), and '(5) 
Kal 4\ic’chan or Silpi (stone mason). Tliese ar(‘ in reality distiiict castes, and 
Tattdn, Kollan and Tac'chan have been so returned. It was not, however, possible 
to obtain complete tifjj^nres for each, as so many Kammalaris have not returned 
any sub-division. 1 have, therefore, in coinpiliniy the tables, simply followed 
the entries in the seliedules. The Kainmalas assert that they are descended 
from Visvakarrria, tlie architeet of the <rods, and in many parts of the countrv 
they elaini to he equal with the* Brahmans, callin}^ themselves Visva Brahmans. 
A similar o;(Uiealo^’y is ])u1 forward by the Kdlis (weavers) of Bengal and the 
North-W(»st Provinces, a caste generally regarded as lower than t1ie Chamdrs 
(leatluu- workers) and probably akin to the Kdliya Paraiyans of this presidency. 
Th(‘ weavers of South India wore fortnerly nicluded in the Kammiyan or KamraL 
Ian caste. + Tnseri[)tions show that as late as the year 1033 A. I), the Kammdlans 
were treated as. a very inferior caste, for tlioy, like the Paiaiyans, Pallans, &c., 
wen' eonfmed to a })articular part or rhirl of the village site.J It is not difficult 
to account for the low ])osition hold by the Kammdlans, foi* it must be remembered 
that in those early times the military castes in India, as elsewhere, looked down 
. upon all engaged in labour, whether skilled or otherwise. With the tleclinc' of 
military power, how(*V(*r, it was natural that a useful caste like the Kamnialans 
shoidd gradually imju’ove its position, and the re-action from this long oj)pres8ion 
has l(‘d tluun to make th(‘ ('xaggerated claims described above, which are ridiculed 
by ev(*rv otluT caste, high or low. 

The KamindlrUis have returned 412 suh-divisions, of which the most importunt 
are the following:— 


.Sub- division 

1 Strt'iif^lb 

j Karumaii . . 

12,074 

j Kollan 

..| 13,711 

' Konia^an 

1 Suzhian 

.. 11,737 

17,230 

1 

! Tamil 

! Tae’ehau . . 

..1 12,430 

. .; 31,237 

i Tattdn 

30,198 


I 


I^ocal distribution. 


North Aroot Hiiii^loput ^1,828;, South Arrot 

' (4,892). 

I Goiinbatoro (2,lG*n, Taiijoro <991), Madura (2.597), 

I Tiiinovollv (7,174;. 

I Salem (2,21 1), Coimhatoro (9,284 ). 

: Salem (1,382), Ooimhatore (9,284), Tanjoro (I0,(m7). 

I Madura (3,214). 

I Salem (2,318), South Areot (1,225;, Madura (4,307). 
'North Areot (2,937), Ohiiijrleput (3,110), Cmmhatore 
(2,878), South Areot (3,295), Tanjore, (2,834), Triehi- 
no]»oly (2,599), Madura (5,990), TinuoveUy (8,1^0). 
Chiiigleput (2,355), Salem (927), Coimbatore (2,830), 
South Areot (5,030), Tanjore (3,723), Triehinopoly 
(10,903), Madura (^5.233), Tinnovelly (5,153). 


About 211,900 individuals have returned Kammdlan both as main caste and 
sub-division. The Karumdns and Kollans are blacksmiths, while Tac’chans ajad 
Taitdns are carpenters and goldsmitlis respectively. KoJigan and Sozhian are 
simply territorial nam(‘s. 


* Indian Anfuiuunj, vol. viii, p. 319. f Maduraikkanchi, 1. 521. 

X Smith Indian Inacriptiovt,, vol, ii, part i, pp. 44, 40, Ac. 
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The five main sub-diviHions of the Kamnuilaiis do not generally inter- 
marry. They lia VO priests of ilieir own and do not allow even Brdlmians to offi- 
ciate for them, but they imitate the Brahmans in tlieir ceremonies. Girls must be 
married before puberty, and widow remarriage is st riotly prohibited. ^rh(‘ use ot 
flesh and alcohol is also nominally forbidden. Many of tliem bury the dead in 
a sitting posture, but cremation is also practised. Their usual tit le' i^Ar/uiri ♦ and 
BOino call themselves l\dUvn which is the ecjuivalenl of the Bralnuan IJIudta. 

465. The word Kamsala is llie Telugu <Mpiivalent of the Tamil Karnmalan. 

Kamsaia* 248 818 Unlike the Kamnuilas all Kamsalas will eat with one 

anotlier. It is also said that tluy intermarry, but this 
requires confirmation. The number of sub-divisions n^turned by thtmi is IW, of 
which only one, Acliari (ll,tit)8), is numerically important. >J('ariy peisons 

have returned Kamsala both as cast(‘ and sub-division. IMie Ktimsalas are, 
however, divided into the same five sections as the Kammalaiis. Their customs 
regarding marriage, the treatment of widows, &c., do not differ from the ^rninil 
artisans. Their title is Ai hdri. 


Group 18.--Barbers. 

466« The Ambattans are the barber caste of the Tamil people. Tlu^ word 
. ‘ Ambattan’ is deprived from Sanskrit fimhn-fishfa/l/L 

AmbatUn : 180,144. ♦ • i i • 

one who stands near. im'SkIos their ordinary occupa- 
tion of shaving many of them are quack -doctors and their women an' commonly 
employed as midwives. Some of tlnim are musicians. 

The number of sub-divisions returiu'd by them is 1G4, of which only four arc 
numerically important. 


Sub-diviaion. 

Strongth. 

Kongan . . 

in, 031 

Pandiyan . , 

6,000 

Tamil 

19,237 

V (Htuvan . . 

5,533 


Looal iliRtntutKni. 


. . (11,978), Madura (IjO/Sl). 

I Conn bat ore (l,G86), Madura (4,507), Tinnovclly 

Hit Salom (2,992), South Arcot 

(0,102), Trichi nopoly (5,17H). 

Coimbatoro (.5,008), Madura (524). 


About 97,200 individuals have returned Ambattan both as main caste and 
sub-division. Kongan and Vdndiyan are only territorial names while Tamil is a 
linguistic terra. The Vettuvan suh-division of the barber caste has b(»en already 
noticed under Vettuvan. 

Most of the Ambattans are Saivites. In some places Brahmans are their priests, 
while in others Panddrams are employed. Girls are married after ])uberty. The re- 
marriage of wddows is allowed in some sub-divisions but not in others. They may 
eat flesh and fish and drink alcoholic li(|uora. Tt is said that tlu^ lioaif of th(^ caste, 
called Pattanam SrJIi, is a Kavai’ai or Liiigayat ramdiant. Apparently there are 
several of these offices, which are liereditary. The Ambattans an^ known in different 
parts of the presidency by various names, such as Pariydri (doctor), }*amldan 
(doctor), Ndvidan, Ndsuvan (one sprung from the nose), &c. They will not eat in 
Kammdla or Kdmati houses. 


467. MaiJgala, also called Angdrakudu, Bajantri and Kalydnakulam, is the 

Man au 162 866 barber casto of the Telugu districts. The word angd- 

angaa. , . raviu means fire, charcoal, a live coal and Angdrakvdtf, 

is the planet Mars. Tuesday if Mars-day and one name for it is Angdrakavdramu, 
but the other and more common name is Mang.alavdramu. Now mayigata is a 
Sanskrit woid meaning happiness, and viangala^ with the soft / , is the Telugu for a 


• Tho KamniftlanB do not appoar to have had tliia title in fonnor daya, but the atone maeone were called 
Achinian, Here * Achiiiyam ' mcana ' ono who practiaea, a workuian.* 


71 
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Chap X. barl)(‘i-. Maiigalavanimu and Angdrakaviiramu being syDonymous, it i.s natural that 
para. 468. the barbers should have seized upon this and given themselves importance by claim- 
ing to be the caste of the planet Mars. As a matter of fact, this planet is 
considered to be a star of ill-omen, atid Tuesday is regarded as an inauspicious day. 
Barbers are also considered to bo of ill-omen owing to their connection wdth 
deaths, wlu'n their services ai(' recjuired to shave the lieads of the inovirners. On 
an auspicious occasion a barber would Tiever be called a Mangala, but a Bhajantri 
or musician. 

Like the Ambattans and other barber castes the Mangalas are also musicians 
and (jiiack-doctors and their wives are midAvives. Nominally they are Saivites or 
Vhnshnavites. Oirlsniay be manded after jmberty, but marriage before that age 
is most common. Their widows do not remarry. They eat flesh and fish, but 
the us(f of alcohol is interdicted. Their titles are Anna and (Iduin. 


468. Hajam is the Hindustdni name for a barber, but oidy 1 5 of the riajdius 

of our tables are Musalniaus. 'I’he Hajdms are fovind 
chiefly in Gan jam and (hinara and they belong to the 
ordinary barber castes of those districts. 


Hajam : 2,( 


469. Tl)t‘ Hlinudtiris 

Bhandari : 14,641. 


are the barber caste of the Uriyas. 'fhis caste must be 
carefully distinguished from the Bhandaris of South 
(hinara who are toddy-drawers. An account of the 
Uriya Bhandaris is given by Mr. Risley in the Trilwn and Caul in o/Briujal. 

470. 'Pile development of this laisteis interesting. In the (^lirakkal, uorthern- 
„„ „ , .... most taluk of the Malabar district, aird in the adioininn 

Kasargod talnk ol hoiit li ('anara, Mm'ayaas are barbers, 
s('rving Nuvnrs nnd liigluM* caslos ; in the Kottayani and Kinannbranad taluks they 
}ire l)arb(n‘s and dnnniners and also officiate as jnirnhlls (prj('st.s) at the funeral 
e(T<‘inonies of Nayars. Tn tin' latter capacity they are known in those parts also 
as Attiknrissi-Marayan. Going still further south we find the Ndyar jun'chit 
called simply ‘ Attiknrissi, ' omitting the Marayan, and h(‘ considers it beneath his 
dignity to shave. Nevertheless he betrays his kinship with the Mdrayan of the 
north by the privilege* which lu' elaims of cutting the tii'st hair when a Nayar 
is shaved nft(‘r funeral obsecjiiie's. On tlie other hand, the drmnmei*, who is called 
Marayiln, or lionorifically Marai% poses as a tcmiple servant and would be insulted 
if it were said that In* was akin to the shaving Marayan of the north, fie is consi- 
dered next in rank oidy to Urdhiiians and would hv polluted by the touch of Nayars. 
He loses caste by eating the food of Ndyars, l)ut the Nayars also lose caste by 
eating his food. A proverb says that a Maiaydn has four privileges — 


1. l*dni or drum, 

2, luhii or bier, i.f ., the making of the bier, 

Jh Nniunnttam or Bluiving. 

4, Tinmiitavi or Hweeping the ooiirts. 


In Nortli Malabar a Mdraydn performs all tlu‘ above duties even now: in 
tlie south there a})pears to have been a division of labour, and there a Mdraydn 
is in these days only a drumnuT and temple servant. Funeral rites are conducted 
by an Attikurissi-Mdraydn, otherwise known as simply Attikurissi, and shaving is 
the duty of the ‘ Volakkattalavan. ’ This appears to have been the case for many 
generations ))ast, but 1 have not attempted to distinguish between the two sections, 
and have classed all as barbers. Moreover, it is only in parts of South Malabar 
that the caste has entirely given up the profession of barber; and curiously enough 
these are the localities where Narabndiri influence is supreme. The Mdrayans 
there appear to have confined themselves to officiating as drummers in temples 
and to have obtained the title of Amhalardsi : and in course of time, they were 
even lionoured with the samhaiulkaw of Nambudiris. In some places an attempt 
is made to draw a distinction between Mdraydn and Mdraydr, the former denoting 
the barber and the latter, which is merely the honorific plural, the temple ser- 
vant. There can, however, be little doubt that this is merely an ex post facto 
argument in support of the alleged superiority of those Mdraydns who have 
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abandoned the barber’s brush. It may hero be noted that it is common to find 
barbers acting as musicians throughout this presidency, and that there are several 
other castes in Malabar, such as tlie Tiyyans, Mukkuvans, &c., who employ barbers 
as /nirohifs at their funeral ceremonies. 

471. This is the name in South Malabar of the caste that shaves Ndyars and 

VAWvkfttfrRUviin . higher castes. The same man is called in North Mala* 

Veiakkattaiavan. 8 , 842 . Valiuchiyan, Ndvidaii or Ndsiyaii. In dress and 

habits the caste resembles Nay ars, and they call themselves Ndyars in the south. 
Many returned their main caste as Ndyar, but 1 have separated them in abstraction. 
The females of this caste frequently act as mid wives to Ndyars. In North Malabar, 
the Valinchiyan and Ndsiyan follow the Ndyar system of inheritance, whereas the 
Ndvidaii has inheritance in the male line; but even amongst iho hitter, till licet fu 
and sawbavdhnw are performed separately by different, bridegrooms. In South 
Malabar the caste generally follows descent in the male line, but in some places 
the other system is alsf> found. 


Group 19.-^BIacksmiths. 

472. The bulk of the Kollans have returned Kammdlan or one of its synonyms 
Koiian* 26 154 th(ur main caste, but in Malabar we have over 20,000 

Kollans shown separately. These Malabar Kollans are 
said to practise fraternal polyandry to a greater extent even than thi^ rt‘st of 
the Malabar artizaii castes. Kollans art* divided into (1) Tl (fire) Kollan, (2) 
Peram i^big) KolUru, (3) Tlprrfivi Kidhtn, ( I i Irvmpu (iron) Kolia n. Tlieiv an' also 
KwdadchU Kalian (knife-grinders) and Tol Kalian (leatlier-workers). These are of 
inferior status on account of the nature of their professions. 


Group 20.— Carpenters, &c. 

473. In most [larts of the presidency Asdri is synonymous with Kammdlan 
Asari 48 788 denotc ally of tlie five artizan castes, but in 

Malabar it is practically confined to the carpenter caste. 
The Asdri of Malabar is tlu' Urdliman of the Karnmdla castes. The Kammdla 
castes generally pollute Ndyars by^ approaching within 12 feet and Brahmans by 
coming within 3() feet ; but an Asdri with his measuring rod in hand lias the 
privilege of approaching veiy near and even of entering the liousos of higher castes 
without jiolluting them. 'I'his exception may have arisen out of necessity. 1 have 
no informal ion regarding any customs special to this caste. 


Group 23.— Weaving Castes. 


474. There are castes included in this group, but some of th(‘ names are 
piobably synonyms. Where there was any doubt, however, T thought it bettor to 
show the name returned separately, leaving the consolidation for a future occasion. 
In the following paragraplis I have given such information as I jiossess for th(' 
principal castes. 


Kaikola&t Styigunda Mvdalx ‘ 812 , 606 . 


475. Those are w^eaviTs of the Tamil districts. The word Kaikdhui is sim- 
ply the Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit Vira.hdhu, a 
mythological hero from whom both the Kaikdlas and a 
section of the Paraiyans claim descent. They are also called Sengundar {Henijnn^ 
dam, a red daggerj in consequence of the circumstances narrated in tlie following 
legend. The people of the earth being liarassed by certain demons applied 
to Siva for help. Siva was enraged against tlu^ giants and sent forth six sparks of 
fire from his eyes. His wife Pdrvati was frighti'ned and retired to her chamber, and 
in so doing dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva converted the beads into as 
many females, to (^ach of whom was born a hero with full grown moustaches and 
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Chap. X. a. dapf^or, and these nine heroes, with Subramanya at their head, marched in command 
para. 476. of a large force and destroyed the demons. The Kai kolas or Sengundas are said to 
bo the descendants of Vlrabiihu, one of these heroes. In ancient Tamil literature 
the Kaikdlans or 'I'antuvayans were called Kammiyan,* a term which also included 
the jiresent Kaiumiilas. 

They have returned 111 sub-divisions, of which only throe are numerically 
important. 


Bub-division. 


Btrougth. 

Local distribution. 

KoTif^a 


11,040 

Salem and Coimbatore. 

Nattuvan 

, , 

10,S24 

Tvifdiiriopoly. 

8(*ngundan 


113,611 

Chinfi^Ieput (25,42‘2), Coimhatoro (24,485\ South 
Ar(‘,ot (20,270;, Salem ( 13,76*1), Madura (6,673), 
Tinnevelly (6,823). 


Bi’ilhmans are their priests ; their birth, marriage and death ceremonies do 
not differ from tho.se observed by other inferior castes; marriage takes place 
goner, ally after puberty, and the rernarri.age of widows is allowed ; divorce is per- 
mitted only for adultery by the wife. They have a headman, called Mahdnattdr, 
who resides at Conjeeverara. Tiie use of flesh is nominally prohibited. They style 
themsidves Mudali and Ndi/andr, > 

476. The Patni'ilkdrans or Patlu-nul-lcdram {lit. silk-thread-men) are a caste 

of silk weavers. They are found chiefly in the districts 
of Madura, Salem, 'IVichinopoly and Tinnevelly. They 
are immigrants from Guzarat and speak a dialect 
of Guzardti. It is said that their forefathers were induced to settle in Madura by 
Tirumala Naik in the seventeenth century. They have returned 54 sub-divisions, 
but many of these are not real sub-divisions at all. For example, 7,487 have 
returned Brdhraana, 4,341 Chetti, 17,290 Saurdshtra. They claim to be Brdhmans, 
and in Madura, where this pretention is asserted with obsiinate vehemence, they 
style themselves ‘ Iyer.' Elsewhere they are generally called Chetti. 

They wear the sacred thread and worship both Vishnu and Siva. They have 
priests of their own. In their ceremonies connected with birth, marriage and death, 
they follow the Brdhmans closely. They allow only infant marriages, and the re- 
marriage of widows is strictly prohibited. In addition to Tamil and their own 
language nearly all of them speak Telugu, a fact which may possibly indicate a long 
sojourn in the Telugu country on their way to the south. 


477. The traditional occupation of this caste is the manufacture of gunny 
lankppu ■ 14,048 their name being derived from jiinapa, hemp. 

They say they owe their origin to a ydyam or sacrifice 
made by Brahma, but the truth seerms to be that they are a section of the Balija caste 
who took to the profession of weaving gunny bags. In Madras and North Arcot 
they are often hawkers of English pi(»ce-goods. Their girls are married either before 
or after puberty, and widow rernarri.age is practised. The dead are usually buried. 
Chetti is their title. Some of them have returned “ Sddhuviatam " as their 
caste name. 

478. The Salnppans were formerly weavers of 
■ Bainppiui : 11,541. gunny bags and the coar.«est kind of fabrics, the word 

Saluppan being only a Tamil form of Janappan. 

479. According to Mr. Nelson the Sddans are Canarese weavers settled in the 
Sedan -85 878. Tamil country. Of the 24 sub-divisions returned by 

them only one, Ddvdnga (21,497), is numerically impor- 
tant. The Ddvangas are Telugu weavers and po-ssibly many of these Sddans are of 
Telugu and not Canarese origin. 


* 8«o Haduraikkimchi, 1. 521. 
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480. This is another Telugn weaving caste akin to the Sdliyans, and in some 

stBiyui : i«,94i. phices they are known as Padma Sdliyan. Tlie number- 

• / . ■ of sub-divisions returned is 2<), of which Kannadiyan 

(1,970) alone is’ njumerically important. They wear the sacred tliread and worship 

both Siva and Vishnu, though Mdrka.nddya- is their patron deity. They havti priests 
of their own, but tliey also employ Brdhiuans. Girls are married either as infants 
or adults and widow remandage is not rccoj^nised. The dead .are eitlier burned or 
buried-; they eat flesh ; their title is Chetil. 

481. The Sdliyans arc a class of weavers found chiefly in the district o't Taujore, 

Salt an- 61 161. the word being derived from Sanskrit ndlika, weaver. 

” ’ They ei,aim to be the descendants of the sage named 

Mrikanda, the weaver of the gods. Tludr original home appears to have been 
the Andhra country, from whence a section of the Sdliyas was inviti-d by -the (flidla 
king, Rdjardja I., after the union of the Rastern Chalukya and Ghdla dynasties. 
As weavers the Sdliy<an8 were and still are more skilful than the Paraiyans and 
Kaikdhina. Subsequently in the tiifie of the Ndyakkan kings, the Sdliyans were 
superseded by the still cleverer weavers of the Saurdshlra country, the Patniilkdrs. 

The Sdliyans have returned 15 silb-divisions, of wdiich only two, Padma((),:{G6) 
and Vulangai (3,010), are numerically impoi-tant. They worship both Siva anti 
Vishnu; marriage takes, place either before or after puberty ; widow.s may not 
remaiTy, but in the Telugu country the Lingdyat Sdliyas have no such restriction. 
Their ceremonies resemble those of Brdliinans Avith certain exceptions, and like 
Br’dhmans they are vegetarians. Their title is (Uiciti. 

482. This is a caste of dyers and tailors found in .almost all the Telugu dis- 

tricts. They are. of Mardtha origin and still speak 
Rangan . 12,86 . language. Tliey worship the goddess Ambdbha- 

vdrii. Kangdri girls arc married both before and after pubferty, and the remarriage 
of widoAVS Avho have no children is permitted. The dead are either burned or 
buried. They are fleshroaters, and the consumption of alcoholic liquor is freely 
permitted. Their title is Rdo. 

■ 483. The Ddvangas arc a Telugu caste of weavers found hi all parts, of the 

Gdvdnga is said to be derived 
Devanga. 3, . from Dera-aug(im,or the limb of God. They have 

returned 1 1 6 sub-divisions, of which only two, Kannada ( 1 1,103) and Telugu (<S,029), 
are numerically important. Those two sub-divisions are found chiofly in Salem and 
Coimbatore. About 98,900 individuals have returned D($vdngara both as caste and 
sub-division. • . ’ 

They have priests of their own,' but some employ BrAhraans also. The mar- 
riage of girls generally takes place after puberty. The remarriage • of Avidows is 
permitted. Divorce may bo obtained by the husband for unchaste conduct. on the 
part of his Avife, by an appeal to a caste panchdyat. The do.ad are usually buried 
in the sitting posture, and a booth or panddl of milk-hedge branches is- erected 
over the grave. The people are flesh-eaters and liquor is only nominally forbiddyn. 

Their usual title is Chdti. 

• ^ 

484. The SAles are a caste of Telugu jveavers ; many of them are Lingdyats and 

follow the customs of that sect. They have' returned 
' ' 201 sub-divisions,- of which the most important are 

Padma Sdle (167,625) and Pattu Sdle (16,071). Sale has been returned by 27,633 
individuals both as main caste and sub-division. 

485. The Togatas are Telugu weavers and are most numerous in Cuddapah. 

T -*68 888 ' They manufacture the coarsest kinds of cloths, such as 

Ogata. , . worn only by the poorer classes. They have re- 

turned 89 sub-divisions, but 53,856 individuals have given the name of tlie caste as 
that of the sub-division. They are generally Vaishnavites and wear the sacred 
thread. They eat flesh. Their widows are allowed to remarry. They bury the 
dead. ' ‘ ' • 


Chap. X. 
para. 485. 
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Clmp. X. ■ 486. Tho Dombos are u Dravidian caste of weavers and menials fouijd in the 
para. 406. hill tracts of Vizagapatam. Tlii.s caste appears to be 

Dombo. 74 , 849 . offshoot of the Doin caste of Bengal, Behdr and the 

North-Western Provinces. • Like the Dorns, the Dombos are regarded with disgust, 
because they eat beef, pork, horse flesh, rats and flesh of animals which have died 
a natural death, and both are considered to be Chanddlas or Pariahs by the Bengdlis 
and the TTriy:i«. The Dorabs weave the cloths and blankets worn -by the hill-people, 
but like the Pariahs of the plains they are also labourers^ scavengers, &c.. Some 
of th(un are extensively engaged in trade and they have, as a rule, more knowledge 
of the world than the ryots who despise them. • 

The Dombos marry early, but, as a rule, a girl is not married before 'she has 
attained puberty. There is no restriction on the remarriage of widows. Divorce 
is easy, mere dislike on the part of either husband or wife being a sulRcient ground 
for it. .'I'he price paid for the bride must, however, bo returned. They are great 
drunkards. They both burn and bury the dead. Only one sub-divjsion has been 
returned, but T am informed that tho caste is divided into live sections, viz., 
Onumin, Odla, Maitdiri, Miiydm and Kohara. Their title is Domho. 

487. The Pdnos are another DAvidian caste of weavers found in. tho Ganjam 
Pano ' 46099 di3tri6t. This caste is no doubt identical wjth the 

Pdns, a weaving, basket-making and servile caste of 
Orissa and Ohdta Nagpore and there may possibly be some connection betweeh 
them and the Tamil Pdnans, a caste of tailors who were formerly hold to be Paraiyans. 
The PilnoH occupy the same position among the Khoiids 'of Ganjam, as the Dombos 
hold among the inhabitants of the Vizagapatam hills, and the words Pdno and 
Dombo are generally regarded as synonyms.* Whether the two cask's are identi- 
cal or Jiot, they resemble one another very closely in their h<abits and customs 
and the description of the Dombos given above is equally ajiplicable to the Panos. 
They have returned 88 sub-divisions, but none is numerically important ; 36,893 
individuals have returned the sub-division as Pdno. The members of the Sitra 
sub-division arc workers in metal. , 


Group 24.— Washermen. 

488. The Vanndns are the Tamil washermen, the woi d being derived from Van- 

Vannan: 295161 . (Han.skrit wliich means colour or beauty. 

’ With ri'gard to their origin, there is a tr.adition that they 

are tlie descendants of the mythological hero. V'lrahadm, who was ordered by Siva 
to wash the clothes of all men as an expiation of tho sin of putting many people 
to d('<ath in tho Daksha’s y&go. Hence tho Tamil washermen are’ frequently called 
* Vfrabadran.! . • ' . . 

They have returned 226 sub-divisions, of which only three are numerically 
important.. 


• • Sub-divi«io2i. 

Strength. 

Pandiyan . . 

17,155 . 

Peru . . 

a, 262 . 

Tamil 

. 15,16.3 

Vaduga 

14,769 


LuL’al diNtribution, 


J^fadura and Tinnevelly. 

Malahar. 

Tamil division except Tinnevelly. 
Do. * do. 


About 100,400 individuals have returned Vanndti as both caste and sub-division. 
In social standing they are placed next below the barbers. They profess to 
bo Saivites in the southern districts and Viiishnavites in the north. The naarriage 
of girls generally takes place after puberty. Widow remarriage is permitted 


* See Madras Census Report of 1881, vol. iii, p. 69, where the P&no.’s quarter in Khond wllagM is said to be called 

tho ‘ Dotnbo Sai.** • * » , * 
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among some, if not all| sub-divigions. Divorce may be obtained by either party at Chap. X. 
pjeasure on payment of double the bride-price, which is usually Ra. 10^. They para. 494. 
arc flcsh-eatcrs and drink liquor. The dead are either burned or buried.' The 
P^ihora Vnnndit» are of inferior status, because they wash only for Paraiyans, 

Pallans and other inferior castes. Tu "Malabar only the females wash clothes, the 
males beine tailors or devil-dancers. 

489. This* is the washerman caste of tho Telugu country. The ordinary 
T ak»i - 826 SM Tsdkalas arc cplled Rdwa (large pot) T.sdkala in. con- 

tradistinction to the Gthux or Velama Tsdkala. They 
have' returned 150 sub-divisions, of which the most important are the following: — 


Rnb-diviBipii. 

Rtrengdi. 

Local distribution. 

Odde ^ .. 

2.3,624 

Gaiijam (10'’799), Vizagapatam (12,109), 

Telat^a 

39,081 

Gpdavari (2*0,893), Kistua (11,976). 

Tohigu 

20,148 

; .Ciiddapali (6,735), Kurnool (3,752), Anautapu: 
' (1.959), North An;ot (3,964). 


Dhobi: 26,262. 


Over 123,000 individuals have returned Tsdk.ala both as caste and sub-division. 

The Gunn Tsdkalas refirred to above are dyers; a reference has already been 
made to them in the notice of Velamas, with wliopi they s^oemto have* some connec- 
tion. The custoTus^of the Tsdkalafi are much the saint' as tho.st* of the Kilpns. 
Nohhi is occasionally ii.sed as a title by the momber.'J' of the Tsakala caste, but the 
majority have no title. , 

490. This is the name by which tin* washerman caste of the Uriyas i.s known. 

Tho number of sub-divisions is 17, of which Uiiya is 
tho one that, has been most numerously returned. 

I have no information regarding the customs of the caste. 

491. Thi.'^ is the washerman caste of the Canarese. . The word. Agasa is derived 

from Agasi, a turban. Tho have retairncd 20 

’ sub-divisions, of which only Tuluva and Madivdla ^.re 

numerically important. The latt-er is, I believe, a synonym and not a true sub- 
division. They .seldom follow any other profession than that of washing. They eat 
fish and flesh,- but do not drink liquor. The Agasas arc said to worship the steam 
is.suing from the pot of boiling water in which dirty clothes arc steeped.* They rank 
above the impure classes. They employ Havig Brtihmans and Sdtdnis to perform 
their ceremonies. Infant marriage is practised ; widow marriagi* is forbidden, but 
polygamy 'is allowed* and practised. Thi^ rich burn and tho poor bury the dead. 
The Agasa is a member of tho village corporation and his office is hereditary. ^ 

492. As stated above, I believe this to be merely a synonym of Agasa. It was 

shown 8^)arat(dy in the tables, as there Wiis some 
doubt on the subject. Madivdla is from madi, a clean 
cloth. 

493. Veluttddan is the washerman of the Ndyars and higher castes in Malabar. 

Veinttedan- 10 660 himsclf a Ndyar and in many cases was 

•returned as of that mjiin casto> but these^ have beeri 
separated in abstraction. The caste is called '\J.annatt4n in North Malabar. They 
follow the Mamnlakkatdynm law in the north and Makkaildijam in the south. They 
hsixa. idJikeitu and mmhandham separately. The caste is an endogamous unit. 
Their dross and habits are the same as those 0 ? Ndyars. 

Group 25.— Cottbn-oleaners.* 

494. The bfiddkulas are cotton-cleaners, as the name implies {dud*' = cotton, 

_ elaitd = to clean). Thev are found chiefly in the 

Telugu country ; m Tamil they are called Panjans or 
Panjukottis. Though Musalmans by religion they have many Hindu customs 


Hadivala; 2,666. 


Mysore Qazetteer, vol. i, p. 330. 
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and are clearly of Dra vidian race. They are very .ignorant of the Muhammadan 
religion and even join with the Hindus in worship. Tliey have returned 12 sub- 
divisions, but hone are numerically important. Over 300 Hindus have returned 
their caste as either Diidelcula or Panjari, but these ai’o probably members of other 
castes who call themselves Dud^kula as they are engaged in cotton cleaning. • 


Group 26 . — Shepherds, &c. 

495. The Idaiyans or Yddavas ai’ie the pastoral class of the Tamil distric' A 
M • vij aovoM Their name is derived' from Tamil idai which me; 

aiym, ava. , . middle, and refers to their occupation of the 

land, called Mnllai (pasture land), out of the five groups of -land mentioned in 
works, viz., Kurinji, Pdl?.i, Mullai, Marutam, Keytal.* /oun| 

They have returned 408 _ sub-divisions, gf which the most important a^gre® 


following 


Sub-division. 

Strength. 

Kalkatti ... 

Kalla 

Karutta , , 

Pdl ... 

29,892 
34,120 
19,292 
• 0,222 

Panjaramkatti 

P^^ndukkuniokki , . 

Pudu Ndtiaii . 

SamLdr . . . i . . . . ; 

1 j 

. • 40,3*39 
19,797 
17,420 
103,044 

I Saifkukatti .... . ; 

1 8iviydr , » 

, 6,888 
21,017 

Soliya . . ! . * . . 

* 20,424 

Tumdttu 

. . . . , . , , 

5,100 

20,004 


LorcH dititributiun. 


Madura (27,064), Tanjore (1,444) 
Tanjoro (32,881.), Madura (1,241). 
Madura (5,284), Tinnevplly (14,0' 
Coimbatoro (2,033), Madura 
(1,230). 



^ be6| 
vi 


e Gao 
w^tt 
ile calP 

be Pan 


em 


Mudura (44,7()1*), Tinnevelly (^Ag the S 
Madura (18,832), Tanjoro (*^0r‘.^y..]^ TM 
Tinnovolly (10,879). | ^ 

Noi4b Arcot (27,390), 0}unglopnt4 South 

Arrot (15,101), Tanjoro (5,287), Salom 

(4,902), Trioliinopoly (4,522). 

Coimbatoro (0,806). 

Tirmovolly (7,745), South Arcot (7,925), Mudura 
(3,3S4)‘ Tanjoro (2,728). 

ISouth Ar(;ot (7,35K), Tanjore, (7,073), Trichino- 
poly (2:951). 

North Arcot (all). 

South Arcot (16,239), Madura (1,70 1). 


About 124,600 individuals have returned Idaii/an both as main caste and 
snb-division. 

Kal moans a ‘glass bead’; and KaJkatti is one who wears them; Karutta 
means ‘ dark-colo\ired ’ ; Pdl is ‘milk’; Panjdmvi, or Panjalam is a ‘heck orna- 
ment’; PendvkkumekJci, the wife’s herd, is an interesting name, for it refers to the. 
fact that in this s\ib-division the husband enters the wife’s family and succeeds, to 
the prcperty not of his father but of his father-in -liiw ; Pudn-ndth means ‘ new coun- 
try’; Siviija n is from a ‘p.alanquin’ is compounded of Tu ‘ pure’ 

and iiiddu, a bull, bullock or cow. Sdlii/a and Tidugii .are ten’itorial names. Tho 
■ snivdiyision is possibly an offslioot of the Kalian tribe. Sdmbdn and Sauku- 
katti are interesting as also being sub-divisions of t.he’Paraiyans, and “it is said by 
.some that in ancient times men of this caste ranked only .a little above Paraiyans, 
and that the Idai-cheri, or Idaiyans’ suburb, was always situated close to the 
Parai-cMri, or Paraiyans’ suburb, tn every properly-constituted villago,”t 

The Idaiyans are Vaishnavites, being followers of Krishna.. They eat flesh, but 
do not drink toddy or arrack. Girls are married after puberty. The remarriage of 
widows is permitted.. They bury their dead,.a'nd Mr. Nelson regarded this circum- 
stance as supporting, the theory pf their early connection with such aboriginal tribes 
as the Paraiyans. The educated Idaiyans are generally addressed .as Pillai. The 
title ordinarily assumed by them is Kondn (keeper of tho go or cow). Like the 
Kurumbas, their stupidity has become proverbial. In some districts they are 
called Yddavas, and Idaiyans generally claim to be the descendants of the Yddava 
kings. ... 


IFingaltmAaif Madras edition of 1890, pv 76. 


f Madura ifonuoi, part ii, p. 60. 
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496 . The KuiiumbaR or KurrubaR are niimtn'OUR in Kiirnoi>I, Ciiddapah, Bel- 
Kurumba* 8S6008. Aruintapur, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem, 

Coimbatore, Tricliinopoly and Madura. Tluy are the 
modern representativea of the ancient Kurumbas or Pallavaa, who were oiuie so 
powerful throu 2 fhout South India, but very little t^’ace of their greatness now 
remains. In the seventh century the power of the Pallava kings seems to 
have been at its zenith ; but shortly after this, the Kongu, Ghdla and Chahikya 
chiefs succeeded in winning several victories over tlnun. The^final overtlirow of 
the Kurumba sovereignty was effected by the Ohdla king Adondai, about the 
geventh or eighth century A,D.,* and the Kurumbas wen* scattered far and wide. 
Many fled to the hills, and in the Nflgiris and the Wynad, ii\ (^oorg and Mysore, 
representatives of this ancient race are now found as wild and uncivilized tribes. t 
Elsewhere the Kurumbas are more advanced, and are usually shepherds and 
weavers of coarse woollen blankets. The probable identity of Kalians and 
Kurumbans luis already been referred to. 

They have returned 74Ji sub-divisions, of which the most important are the 
following : — 


Chap. X. 
para, 49& 


Huh-divisiou. 

Stronpth. 

i Alavauta 



15,3(18 

Hfilu 

. . 


11,211 

Hattikankanu 



25,111 

Hatti 

• * • • ! 


20,362 


Local distribution. 


lU'llary (all). 

Bollarv (^>,990/ ; Coimhatort* (7,15K). 
Btdlarv (28,57li) ; North Airot (1,41''^). 
I liollarv ( 1 9.1 .30), 



“ They are still further divided into clans or ‘ fjvmpus,* each havinj,^ a headman 
“ called a gowih, who gives his name to the clan. Intermarriage is allowed, the 
“ child belonging to the father’s ‘ nvwpu ’ and worshipjiing his deity. There is a 
“ separate household deity for each clan, apparently the common ancestor. The 
“ names Battiappa, Irsikapim, suggest this, and the people admit that they were 
“not supernatural beings but only heroes. The ijonuh i.s entrusted with tho 
“ custody of a golden image i-epreseiiting the hero of the clan, and keeps it eurel'ully 
“ in a small box filled with turirierie powder. Once a year several iieigbbouring 
“ clans assemble at one of their bigger temples, which is lighted will) glu'c, and 
“ placing their images in a row, offer to thorn flowers, eoooannts, milk, &c., but do 
“ not slay any victim. The T’dtha Kurrubas, on those occasions, break eocoannts 
“ upon the heads of those among their number who have an hereditary right to the 
“ distinction, but the other two divisions do not adopt this apparently iiihnirian 
“ practice. A pujdri or priest of their caste, supposed to have some supernatural 
“ power, offieiates, and begins by breaking a few nuts on tlu> heads of those nearest 
“ to him, and then the rest go on, the fragments belonging by right to those whose 
“ skulls have CT’acked them, and who value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. 
“ For a moiilh before this annual ceremony all the people have taken no meat, 
“ atul for three days the jmjdn has lived on milk alone. At the feast, therefore, 
“ all indulge in rather immoderate eating, but drink no liejuor, calling excitedly 
“ upon their particular god to grant them a prosperous year. 

“ Once in ten or fifteen years a still bigger feast takes place, with the same pre- 
“ paratory abstinence, the same ceremonies are gone through, but with more noise 
“ and clamour, and finally the head of every child, who may have been born since 
“ the last similar festival, is shaved. 

“At their marriage ceremonies, conducted by the pujdri, the image of the 
“ tribal hero is taken out of the saffron powder in which it has lain in its casket, and 
“ placed before the bride and bridegroom, who call aloud the hero’s name. The 
**pdjdn then breaks a few cocoanuts on tho heads of the hereditary cocoanut-breakers 
“ and ties a piece of saffron to the right arm of the bride. With tho Pdtha Kurrubas 


• Carr's Seven Fagodatt^ p. 127; Bunioll’a Btmth Itidian Palceographyf p. 36, 
t Seo doBcription of Kuruman in Group 4, 
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Chap. X. “the string used must be of cotton and wool mixed; with the Kottha Kumibas of 
para. 407. “ wool alone ; and with the And(S Kurrubaa of unmixed cotton, this being regarded as 
“ an important distinction. ISext the (jowdii and pujdri throw rice upon the bride’s 
“ head, and the bridegroom tying a idli round her neck the ceremony is completed. 

“ The temples of this caste are usually rather extensive, but rude, low struc- 
“ tui'os, resembling an enclosed manlapam supported upon rough stone pillars, with 
“ !i small inner shrine, where the idols are placed during festival time. A wall of 
“ stones encloses a considerable apace round the temple, and this is covered with 
“ small structures formed of four flat stones, three being the w.alls and the fourth 
“ the roof. The stone facing the open side often has a figure sculptured upon it 
“ rejjresenting the deceased ijotrdn or pujdri to whom it is dedicated. For each 
“ deceased person of this rank one of these monuments is constructed, and here 
“ ])eriodically, and always during the annual feasts, puja is made not only to the 
“ spirits of the deceased chiefs, but also to those of all who have died in the elan. 
” It seems impossible not to connect this with those strange structures called by the 
“ natives Pandava’s t(»mplos. They are numerous where the Kurrubaa are now 
“ found, and are known to have been raised over the graves of the dead. Though 
“ the* Kurrubas bury, they do not now raise their monuments over the resting place 
“of the corpse, nor can they build them upon anything approaching to the gigan- 
“ tic scale of the ancient Kistvaen or dolmen.”* 

497 . The Gollas are the great pastoral caste of the Telugu districts. The 
ooUa - 7 M 776 traditions of this caste profess to give a descent from 

the'god Krishna, whose relations with the milkmaids 
play a prominent part in Hindu mythology. The hereditary occupation of the Gollas 
is tending sheep and cattle, and selling milk, &c. Many of them have acquired 
lands and are engaged in farming ; and some are in Government service. The 
Gollas have returned 274 sub-divisions, of which tlie most irnport-ant are the 
following : — 


Sub*diviHi<in. 

Strength. 

Local cUHtribntion. | 

Ala Golla 

135,569 

Ganjam (^21,683), Vizagapatam ( 1 14,820), GodA- ! 
vari (17,173). i 

Erra 

72,633 

Godavari (29,709), Kiatna (22,149), Nellore | 
(4,489), Ciiddapah (3,166), Kurnool (4,994'), 1 
Coimbatore (2,003). j 

Kama 

I 


Cuddapah (32,269), Kurnool (14, 1 12;, Aiiantapur ' 
(21,794), North Areot (8,449), Bellary (7,455), 
Nellore (4,756). 

M^kala , . 

2.1,002 

Ganjam (20,531), Vizagapatam (2,272). 

Pdkandti . . 

16,747 

Kurnool (10,864), Bollary (4,171). 

Puja 

15.'>,075 

Kistna (49,524), Nellore (56,971), Cuddapah 
(25,916), Kurnool (19,018). 

P6ni 


Ooddvari ( 1 0, 1 08), Kistna ( 1 0. 1 44), Nellore 

(36.666), Cuddapah (6,785), North Areot 
i (26,531). 

Piiri 

3.1, .181 

Kistna (22.143), Nelloro (9,147). 


Over 22,250 persons have returned Golla both as main caste and sub-division. 
In addition to the sub-divisions given above there is one called lioksha Golla, the 
members of which were employed as servants in treasuries (bohka). The 
attenders who pack and carry bags of money are still officially termed ‘ Gollas,’ 
though they frequently belong to other castes. 

The social status of the Gollas is fairly high, for they are allowed to mix 
freely with the Kdpu, Kamma and Balija castes, and the Brdhmans will take 
buttermilk from their hands. They employ Sdtdnis as their priests. In their 
ceremonies there is not much difference between them and the Kdpus. Girls are 
usually married after puberty, and widows may remarry. Among the Pdja Gollas 
a wife can divorce her husband for ill-ti*eatment, but she must return the bride- 


* Korth Areot Manual, pp. 287, 288. 
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price {dli). I do not know whether this is allowed among other sub-divisions Chap. X. 
also. Naik and Pilhii are their titles. The name Golla is generally supposed to 600. 

be a shortened form of Sanskrit Gopala. 


Group 27.— Oil-pressers 


498. The Vdniyans are Tamil oil-pressers, the name being derived from 
Vaniyan- 161919 Sanskrit I'diiiji/ahi, trade. They were formerly called 

‘'•'ti'kriii. (oil-mill man), and it i.s curious that the oil- 
mongers alone came to be called Vaniyan or trader. They have returned 12t* 
sub-divisions, of which only one, i/n/ Vaniyan (21,081.), is mimerically. important. 
About 80,290 persons have veturned Vdniyan as sub-division also. One sidi- 
divisionis Tran/lenidn or ‘two bullocks,’ a name which refers, 1 presume, to the use 
of two bullocks in working the mill. This separation of those who use two 
bullocks from those who employ only one is found in nearly every oil-pressing 
caste in India. 


Vdniyans wear the sacred thread and perform ceremonies more or less like 
those of the Velldlds. Tliey employ Brahman priests. Early marriage is common, 
and widows ai'e not allowed to remarry. Animal foo<l is freely taken but not 
alcohol. CheUi is their title. 


The Vatiiyatus of Malabar (58,894 in number) resemble tla* Ndyars in their 
customs and habits, and neither wear the sacred thread nor employ Hrahmiins as 
priests. In North Malabar Ndyars are polluted by their touc^i, but in the South, 
where they arc called Vattakadans they have succeeded in forcing themselves into 
the ranks of the Ndyar community. A large number of them (82,740) retui’ued 
Ndyar as their main caste. 

499. The (xdiidlas an* oil-prossers of the 'relugu districts, and the name is 

derived from the 'I’elugu word (jdMtija, which means 
' an oil-mill. This caste closely resembles the Vdniyans, 

except that they speak Tclngu instead of Tamil. 

Of the 32 sub-divi.sions returned by the Gdndlas, only two are numerically 
important. 



' 

, StronKth. 

. 

1 

L()(9iI iliHtributioii | 

Deva 

. 1 • 7,094 

Cuddapali (3,814), North Areot (1,039). 

Onteddu . . 

, 1 7,159 

_J 

North Arc(»t (4,540), Cuddapah (1,597). 


Over 1,000 individuals have returned Gdiidla as main caste and sub-division 
also. ‘ Onteddu,’ means ‘ one bullock’ and refers to the use of a single bullock for 
working the mill. Those Gdndlas and Vdniyaiw who u.se only one bullock consider 
themselves more respectable than the others. The Gdndlas do not eat flesh nor 
drink wine. Girls are married after {)uberty ; widows may remarry ; and they bury 
the dead. 

500. Those are the oil-pressers of the Cailaresc people, corresponding to the 

Telugu Gdndla and the Tamil Vdniyan. This caste is 
Oaniga; 17,891. sub-dividod into three .sectioms, none of wliom eat to- 

gether or intermarry. These sections are the Heggdnigas, who yoke two oxen to 
the stone oil-rnill;* Kirgdnigds, who make oil in wooden mills; and Ontiyeddu 
Gdnigas, who yoke only' one animal to the mill. They are collectively known as 
Jdtipans or Jdtinagaram. They are said to have originally come from the 
Mysore State. In addition to pressing oil they also make palm-leaf umbrellas, 
cultivate lands and work as labourers. They employ Havig Brdhmans to perform 
their ceremonies. Their Guru is the head of the Smdrta Mutt at Sringdri. Early 
marriage is practised. Widow remarriage Is not allowed. They eat fish, mutton 
nnd fowls, but do not drink liquor. Chetti is their title. 
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Chap> X. 501. ThcT^-lisare an oil-presscr caste, found chiefly in the districts of Ganjam 
para. 501. leu- 83 848 and Vizagapatam. The number of sub-divisions re- 

’ ' turned is 47, of which the most important arc Hoi idiya 

(18,150), Kapu (5,1)1)4), and Tel ukula( 10,650). This caste has t wo linguistic divi- 
sions — Uriya Tdli and Telugu Tdli — of which the latter, also called Telukula, is 
divided into Kapu Telukula, Telugu Telukula and D^va Telukula. Though all of 
them wear the sacred thread and employ Brdhman priests, the Telugu Tdlis or 
Tolukulas claim to bo Vaisyas, while the TJriya Tdlis do not object to being called 
Siidras. All e.vcept the Ddva Telukulas will eat fish and flesh. The Teli girls are 
married before puberty, and widow remarriage is practised only in the TJriya 
section. The dead are burned. The Uriya T^lis are called Raik. 


Group 28.— Potters. 

502. This is the Tamil potter caste. The name is said to bo derived from the 
XnMTan ■ 184 SS 8 Sanskrit word ‘ku’ signifying ‘earth,’ the material in 

' ’ which they work, and ‘ amn,’ a personal termination. 

They have returned 125 sub-divisions, of which the most important are — 


Sab-diviflion. 

Sirength. 

Local distribution. 

Kongan 

14,999 

Ooimbatoro (10,797), Salem (3,645). 

Telugu . . . . • . . 

9,416 

Madura (3,279), Trichinopoly (2,104), Tinne- 



velly (1,224). 

Vaduga . . . . . . . » | 

10,331 1 

Madura (5,747), Coimbatore (2,518). 




Over 45,800 individuals have returned Kusavan both as main caste and 
sub-division. 


They wear the sacred thread and profess both Saivaism and Vaishnavism. 
'L’heir ceremonies are somewhat like those of the Velldlas. The eating of flesh is 
permitted, but not widow marriage. Some have priests of their own caste, while 
others employ Brdhmans. Kusavans sometimes officiate as pnjdris in Pidari tem{)le8. 
Their titles are lldnii/an and Vildn. Their stupidity and ignorance are proverbial. 


Kumm&i'lty Kxtmhth'o^ Knmh&ra • 

148 , 854 . 


503. The potters of the presidency, outside the ‘I’amil country and Malabar, 

are called Kummara in Telugu, Kumbdro in Uriya and 
Kumbdra in Canarese, all these names being corrupted 
forms of the Sanskrit word kumOliakd ra, pot-maker. 
In social position they are considered to bo a superior (ihuss of Siidras. They have 
returned 223 sub-divisions, of which only one, Tulu (17,295), is of any numeidcal 
importance. About 66,780 persons have returned Kummara oi- Kumbdra as sub- 
division also. 


The Telugu Kummaras were cooks under the ancient kings, and many of 
them still do work in that capacity in Sudra houses. The Kutnbdros are purely 
Vaishnavites and employ BoUhnoh priests, while the Kummaras and Kumbdras 
call in Brdhmans. Girls are married either before or after puberty. Widow 
remarriage is allowed among the Uriya section alone. All of them eat flesh. 


Group 30.— Salt-workers. 

504. The Uppiliyans, so called from uppu, salt, formerly manufactured salt 
• 88931 saltpetre by lixiviating saline earth, but they have 

’ ‘ now taken up cultivation and general labour. Of the 

45 sub-divisions returned by them, only two, Kannadi (3,524) and Kongan (7,923), 
ar(' numerically important. Ovoi- 15,200 persons have returned Uppiliyan as 
sub-division also. They employ Brdhraan priests and admit both infant and adult 
marriages ; the bride-price is Rs. 12^. Their widows may remarry ; they are flesh- 
eaters ; their dead are either burned or buried ; their title is Ndj/akkan. 
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505. This is a caste of tank-diggers and earth-workers, corresponding to the 

Uppar»;ioo,Mi. Uppiliyans of the Tamil districts. Their traditional 

occupation is, as the name implies, (uppu — salt) manu- 
facturing earth -salt. Some of them are etpployed as village servants and police 
constables; others cultivate lands and are labourers. In the census returns 195 
sub-divisions are found under Uppara,of which Balija (13,500) and Telaga (12,786) 
ai’e important. About 38,600 persons have returned Uppara as sub-division also. 
They profess to be Saivitos and Vaislmavites, but practically worship village deities 
such as Runkalamma, Jambulamma and Timinappa. Their girls are married after 
puberty ; widows may remarry. 3'hey will eat flesh, I'xcept beef and pork. 

506. Members of this caste are at present mostly palanquin-bearers and, 

K.d«ppatt.n,E=»mu„.VA««. 17,746. Salt, oil, &c. 'Phe educated among them 

follow the protossion of teaohmg, and these are called 
‘ Ezhuttac’chan,’ /.e., Mnaster of learning. Both titles are used in the same family. 
In the Native State of Cochin, the Kaduppathin is a salt- worker. In British Malabai' 
ho is not known to have followed that profe.ssion for some generations past, but it 
may be that, .salt manufacture having long ago been stopped in Sout,h Malaliar, he 
has taken to other professions, one of which is the carriage of salt. In manners and 
customs Kaduppattans resemble Ndyars, but their inherit anco follow.s (he male line. 
A widow, however, who has no male issue, is obliged to leave her late husband’s 
house and return to that of her father, even though she have female children. 
She can remarry. Girls are married before juilx'rty. Barbers ofticiate a.^ ]>riests 
at funerals. 


Cliav.X. 
para. 510, 


Group 35— Fishermen, Boatmen, Palki-bearers, &c, 


Sembadavan : d 1,793. 


507. Tli(^ Sembadavans an' fislieriiK'n and boatmen of the Tamil districts, tlie 

nann^ beinsf derived frotn wliich means a 

‘ good boatman.’ They are usually called Sombada- 

vans if they fish in tanks and streams, and Savalaikkarans if tlu^ fish in the sea. 
They have returned fiO sub-divisions, of which the most important are Pattanavan 
(8,369) and Vnlaij/an {GfS'il)- 

They are nominally Saivit-es but most of them are demon worshippers, ^orne 
worship a goddess called Angdyi or Angalamraan whom tlu^y describe as a Sem- 
badava girl, of whom Siva became enamoured ; and in consequence of tins story 
some would derive the word from or Siva’s boat man. They have 
priesl>s oi* their own caste who wear the sacred thread, but in some places 
Brdlmians also are employed. Girls may bo married either as infants or after they 
liav(' attained puberty; and infant widows alone may remarry. They eat flesh 
and drink li(juor. Ndffdn and Kavaudan are their titles. 

508. Tliesfi are also fishermen, found chic^fly in ]\Iadi’as, Chingleput and South 

Pattanavan • 21 716 Arcot. Tin ‘ word means an inhaliitant of a paiianam 

or maritime village. Of the seven sub-divisions 
returned by them, only two, Ndffdtt (2,254) and r^ruftf (f,844), ai'c numerically 
important. 

509. This nam(' means a palanquin-bearer. ’1 doubt whether it is the name of 

a distinct caste. It is a well-known sub-divi.sion of 
siviyan: 6,679. Idaiyau, and it also appears as a sub-division of Hem- 

badavan. 


510. The Torcyans are found chiefly in the Coimbatore and Salem districts. 

Toreya* 10 881 They woro originally fishermen, and the name is derived 

from turai, a river ghSt, bufiniost of them are now culti- 
vators, especially of the betel-vine. They have returned 49 sub-divisions, but only 
one, Parivdram (1,022), is numerically important. They worship Vislinii; they do 
not wear the sacred thread. Girls inay be marrted either before or after puberty. 

• 74 
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(Dfa&p X Their widows may remarry. The dead are either burned or buried. Chetti is 
para. 511. their title. 

511. This is a Telugu caste, the hereditary occupation of which is hunting 

and fishing, -but they have largely taken to agi’iculture, 
BMts; 84,669. profession of bearers and cooks. Of the 111 

sub-divisions only one, Tehigu (0,157), is numerically important. Over 17,000 per- 
sons have returned Besta as sub-division also. They arc found Jn all the Telugu 
districts except Gan jam and Vizagapatam. The Bestas are genei’ally worshippers 

of Vi.shnu and employ Brdhrnan priests. Adult marriages ai'e very common ; 

' widows may not remarry. They bury the dead. Their title is Ndj/iidii. 

512 . This is another Telugu’ hunting caste, called also Kirdtakas. Many of the 

old zamindars of thb Telugu country belonged to this 
' ‘Caste. Nominally they are Vaishnavites ; Brahmans 

and Sdtdnis are their priests. Girls fnay be married at any age ; widow remarriage 
is practised in some places; they bury the dead. Now they ore usually cultivators. 
Their titles are NdH-, Noidu and Dora. 

Besta and Bdya are often treated as synonymous, but I understand that they 
are two distinct castes, though, no doubt, they ai-o closely connected. 

513 . The Palles are fishermen of the Telugu districts. Tt seems probable 

that they arc a branch of the great Palli or Vanniya 
* ’ ' tribe. Buchanan refers to the Mina Pallis and Vana 

Pallis,* but it is not clear whether he considered that there' was any connection 
between them. The most important sijb-divisions are Marafidllii and Sriidiga, 
There has unavoidably been some confusion between this caste and the Pallis. * 

514 . I have kept this as a separate caste, but I have very little doubt that it 

Vada-47 989 identical with the Viida sub-division of Balija, for 

, • > • 17,472 persons have returned Balija as the sub-division. 

515 . The Kevutos are the fishermen caste of Ganjam and they ai’o said to be 

Kevuto-29 889 dtjscondants of the Kaibartas, a fishing caste of 

Bengal. Besides fishing in rivers, canals and lakes, 
they ply boats and catamarans. and some are also tradei’s. They have returned 
42 sub-divi.siona, of which only one, Kaivarta (d,848), is inipoi tant. About 10,160 
individuals have returned Kevuto as sub-division also. 

They profess Vai.sliTiavism. Uriya Brdhmans and Bairdgis are their priests. 
From the fifth day after childbirth till the twenty-first, the Uriya Brdhmans read 
the Bhdgavata Purdn in the house, and on the last day they give a ntime to the child. 
The marriage of Kevuto girls is performed both before and after puberl y. Widow 
remarriage is permitted. Divorce may be obtained in cases of adultery, by referring 
the complaint to a caste i>nnchdj/at, w'ho will, if the crime is committed by a woman 
with a man of her caste, fine the seducer ; but if the co-respondent is a man of 
another caste, a divorce will be granted. The Kevutos generally burn the dead 
and feed their relatives on the twelfth day. Their titles are Bchara, Jalll, Pradhdiio, 
Bpjjo and SIrdgi. The married girls and widows put a veil over their faces 
whenever they go out of doors. 

516 . This is an Uriya caste of cultivators and palanquin-bearers found only 

Bauri : 47 812 . district of G anjam. The number of sub-divisions 

returned is 18, of which only two, Bhoddlo (.3,004) and 
Bdyi (3,070), are numerically important. About 36,200 individuals have returned 
Bauri both as main caste and sub-division. 

517 . The Mog<5rs are a class of fishermen found chiefly in South Canara, and 

Moyer: 81 , 048 . appear to be immigrants. They are taller, fairer and 

more enterprising than other fishermen of the district. 
They employ Havig Brdhmans as their priests and pay them great respect. They 


* Bnobanaii*« MysSrCf Cemara and Malabar, vol. i, p. 182. 
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are Vaishnavites, while the Kharvis are exclusively Saivites. They marry their 
girls before puberty ; widow remarriage and polygamy are allowed, but seldom 
practised. They burn their dead, burying those only who die of cholera and small- 
pox. Of the 25 sub-divisions returned by them none are. numerically important. 
About 29,100 j)orsons have retuimed ‘ Moger’ both as caste and sub-division. 


518. The Mukkuvans are the sea-fishermen of the Malabar Coast as the 
iinkknT«ii' 18 048 Mukayans are fishers in rivers. The names seem to be 

etymologically the same, and both are, 1 think, con- 
nected with Canarese Moger, all the words coming from a root meaning ‘ to dive.’ 
A Mukayan, however, is socially superior to a Mukkuvan, and their customs differ. 
A Mukayan will not take water from Tiyyans, but a Mukkuvnn may. According 
to a tradition Mukayans, Mukkuvans and Tiyyans are immigrants fioin Ceylon. 


Ohap. X. 
para. 518. 


Mukkuvans are divided into ‘ Illams ' or groups, as .also ar(> Tiyyans. ‘ llldiu ’ 
is the word generally u.sed for a Narabudiri house, and it is not clear how the word 
came to applied to groups or clans of these inferior castes. So far as ray 
inquiries show, the, Mukkuva or Tiyya lllains do not hear the names of any of 
the Nambudiri illamti now known to exist or to have e.vi8ted. Mukkuvans have 
returned 14 sub-divisions, but I cannot say how many of these are itloms. 

The ceremonies of Mukkuvans are somewhat elaborate. They have headmen, 
who are all powerful and who must be paid fees for anything and everything 
that h.appens in a Mukkuva family. These headmen, who are also prh^sts in the 
caste temples, are of two classes, (1) Arayan and (2) Katavan ; the foi'iuer i.« 
hereditary, the latter is appointed. Mukkuvans dress like Mappilas gciu'rally, 
but females seldom wear jackets. They arc a very hardy and enl('i‘pri.sing l)ody 
of people, but not particulaidy prosperous. Conversion to Islam is common aiming 
thiscaste. The converts are called ‘ Puislain ’ or ‘ Putiya Isl.am ’ (new Islam). All 
Puislams follow' the occupation of fishing. In some families iberii is a rule 
th.at one child .shall bi'come a Musalman. In the northernmost taluks there 
is a rule that Mukkuva females during their periods c.anru)t remain in the hou.se, 
but must occupy the house of a Miippila, which shows that the two castes live on 
very close terms. It is noteworthy that the Mukkuva (laste has not appreciably 
increased in strength since the last census, although it is generally regarded as a 
prolific one. In 1881 it numbered 15,597, and now its strength 15,857. 

Succession is in the female line in North Malabar, and in the male line in South 
Malabar. The marriage customs differ in the tw'o places, but in both cases the 
wife lives with the husband. In North Malabar the marriage is divided into two 
parts, (1) fdllkettit and (2) nuptials. The former is also called ptmtldl kalijdiimn, 
or niUila (botel-le.af) kahidnam. It mmjt be celebrated before the girl attiuns 
puberty, if not the girl' loses caste. If a husband for the girl has already been 
decided on, the tdli is tied by a woman of that man’s family. In the south . 
this tdliki’Uu ceremony does not take place; but when a girl attains puberty, 
a woman of the Vanndn caste sings certain songs on the fourth day and bathes 
her and a distribution of betel-leaf and nut follows. If the girl has not yet been 
married she cannot go out of the house until h»*r wedding. As regards tlu; real 
marriage there are three kinds of ceremonies observed in North Malabar, each of 
different dcgi’ces of importance and permanence. These .are (1) Mangaiam, (2) 
VHtitkuUd or joining the house, (3) Uhikkan kotukkal or giving clothes. 

The three ceremonies differ in elaboration and importance, and thcr^ is a 
difference in the amount of the bride-price. When a roan has a wife of the first 
class ho cannot have another of the same or second class, but may have on(f of the 
third class. Similarly with the second-class wives. But if a man has only a third- 
class wife he may have another of the first, second or third class. A woman cannot 
have more than one husband at a time. A wife of the first class lives in, and is 
maintained by, the husband’s family during his life-time and for a year afte r his . 
death, and a wife of the second for six months after his death. A wife of tlu' first 
class for the first year of her widowhood, a wife of the second class for six rnontha 
of her widowhood, and a wife of the third class for tliree months of her widow- 
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.Chap. X. hood must remain shut up without seeing any man. Again, on the death of a 
paraf’sia v^ife of the first class, the husband must shut himself up for three days, and both 
the husband and the son must go into mourning {diksha) for a year. In the 
case of the demise of a wife of the third class, only the son goes into mourning. 
None of the wives or children have any right to the property of the husband 
which he has not alienated, in their favour during his life-time. 

So much for the custom obtaining in North Malabar, that is, from the 
northc'rnmost boundary to Mah(?. Prom there to north of Pondni there is, as a 
rule, only one sort of wife, that is, of the first kind ; but wives of the third kind are 
occasionally found. 

Divorces are settled by a panchdyat. Either party may apply to the headmen 
for a divorce. A panchayat is then held, and whoever loses the suit is fined. In 
the north a man who wants to divorce his wife must pay Rs. 85-2-0, and a woman 
who wants to divorce her husband must pay Rs. 110-2-0. In the south the payment 
in either case is Rs. 90-1-0. Of the payment thus made, only a third gdos to the 
party concerned; one-third goes to the local temple, and the ‘remaining third is 
shared })y the headmen and members of the panchdyat. This is only in the case 
of marriage of the first class mentioned above. In the case of a marriage of 
the second class, the payment to be made is ordy 3 rupees and 3^^ rupees, 
respectively, and this is divided equally between the temple and the members of 
the panchdyat. If either party be dissatisfied with the decision of the panchdyat of 
his desam, he or she can at his or her expense convene a panchdyat of another 
ddsam, and their decision is final. 

• 

Fimcral Gf remmiii'x . — When a death takes place the Mukkuvans in the desam 
may do no work on that day. The body is placed with its head to the south on a 
bier brought by the barber. The body is then dressed in new clothes and decked 
with ornaments. Four persons are appointed to carry the bier. These bathe in 
the sea and take the dead body to the grave. Four old women engage in loud 
lamentations. A few pieces of the clothes' on the dead body are torn out and 
preserved by the son and those who have to perform the fumu’al obsequies. 
The bearers and the near relatives of the deceased then bathe in the sea and 
subse(|uently place the body in the grave. A small piece of gold and a little water 
and flowers are placed in the nose, and all present drop water in the mouth of the 
corpse. The grave is then covered up. Some use coflins. The son or other person 
.who performs the funeral ceremonies goes rotind the grave throe times with a pot 
of water on his head and breaks the pot at the head of the grave ; rice and flowers 
are then thrown on the grave. After the interment all return to the house and 
worship a lamp which is lit by a barber woman. The next-of-kin is then taken to 
the sea-shore by the barber, and there oblations of water are given to the deceased. 

• Until the fourteenth day, the barber woman sprinkles water on those who ob- 
serve pollution, that is, all of the same family with the deceased. On the fourteenth 
day the barber makes an image of the deceased with rice, and the relatives worship 
it. The barber next gives them rice and tamarind, which they eat. He is then paid 
Rs. 4 by the wife or husband of the deceased as the case may be. The headmen are 
also paid their fees. Rice and cocoanuts are then distributed to all the houses of the 
dt'Mm, and the son performs the last funeral ceremony at the gi’ave. That night 
all go in ]»rocesaion to the shore, and the funeral cakes and a piece of the hair 
of the son arc tlmown into the sea. There is a feast o)i that and the following 
day. On the fifteenth day, after the feast, the barber distributes sandal and 
jaggery to the assembled people, and these leave the house, without touching the 
eaves. If the deceased man have a wife of the first class, her Idli. is broken by the 
barber woman and put into the grave. A cloth is thrown on her head and a 
pot of water poured over it. Shb is then shut up in a room for a year. During 
this period of mourning, her relatives must visit her. On the death of such a 
wife, if the husband be alive, three pots of water are thrown on his head, and he is 
shut up for three days. 

The caste priest is the barber, who is called KdruUi/an. 
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Group 36— Distillers and Toddy-drawers. 

519. The Shdndns are the great toddy-drawing oa.ste of the south of the 
, peninsula. They are found in all Tamil districts, and 

551 , 481 . especially uumerous in liiuiovelly, Alanura and 

Coimbatore. In social position they are usually placed 
only a little above the Pallas and the Paraiyans, and are considered to l)e one of the 
polluting castes, but of late many of them have pul forward a claim to be consi- 
dered Kshatriyas, and at least 24,000 of them appear as Kshatriyas in the caste 
tables. This is, of course, absurd as there is no such thing as a Di*avidian Kshatriya, 
but it is by no moans certain that the Shauans were not at one time a wai’liko 
tribe, for Ave find traces of a military occupation among several toddy-drawing 
castes of the south, such as the Billavas (‘bowmen’), Haliipaik (‘the old foot 
soldiers ’), Kumdrapaik (‘ the junior foot ’). Even the Kadamba kings of Mysore 
arc said to have been toddy-drawers. “The Kadamba tree ap[)ears to be one of 
the palms from which toddy is extracted. Toddy-drawing is the special occupation 
of the several primitive tribes S})read over the .south-west of India, and bearing 
diflferent names in various parts. . . . They were employed by former ruler." as 
foot soldiers and bodyguards, being noted for their fidelity.”* Tlie word Shanan 
is ordinarily derived from Tamil sdrit, meaning ‘toddy’ ; but a learned missionary 
derives it from sdu (a span) and ndr (fibre or string), that is, the noose, one span 
in length, used by the Shdndns in climbing palm trees. 

They have returned 324 sub-divisions, of which the most important ar<' the 
following : — 


Sab-division 


Karukkuiuattai , . 

93,8h6 

Konga 

48,469 

Madurai . . 

31,872 

Mubiadu .. 

10,816 

Niiddn 

.. ! 13,842 

Tennaiu . . 

..I 1 1,244 


li'Kfal vliHtribut it)ii 


Tinnovelly (86/206), Madura (7,36i)). 

^\>imbatorp (20,649), Salem (21,074). 

Coimbatore (30,1 98), Salem (1,081), Madura l 
^ 083 ). 

Tinnovelly (9,01 1), Madura { 1 ,806). 

Madura (4,178), Salem (2,637), (’oimbatore 
(2,265), Tinnovelly (2,306). 

Tanjoro (11,048). 


has been returned both as caste and sub-division by 103, oCl indivi- 
duals. Kanililcunuattai means the stem of the palmyra leaf ; Teruiani, is tlie cocoanut 
tree ; Madurai means sweet liquor (Winslow) ; Meluddu. is the west country, and 
Kotyja is the old kingdom of that, name ; Ndiidn is either a ruler or an inhabit- 
ant of a nddu or district ; it is the usual title of the southern Shdndns. 

The Shdndns are a hardworking, industrious people, and pauperism i.s almost 
unknown among them. Many are farmers, many engage successfully in trade, and 
there is at least one Shdndn zamindar. The spread of Chrislinnity amongst them 
has done ranch to improve their material position. The Hindu Shdndns are nomi- 
nally Saivites, but in reality their religion is domonolatry, and the cult of devils and 
demons is particularly vigorous among this caste. It is said that in some places 
low caste Brdhmans are employed as priests for marriages and other ceremonies. 
Girls are not married before puberty. Only one section, the Marameri Shdndns, 
allow the remarriage of widows. Accounts differ as to the grounds for which 
divorce is granted, but there is considerable freedom to both husband and wife. 
They eat fish and flesh, except beef, and drink toddy. The title of the southern 
Shdndns is Ndddn or Ndddoi, while in the north they are generally called Grdmani. 

520. This is another caste of toddy-drawers, found in Malabar and Tinnevelly, 

speaking Malaydlam in the fonner and Tamil in the 
iiDvan ; isi,S46. latter district. In Malabar they are regarded as very 

low in the so.cial scale and inferior to both Tiyyans and Tanddns. iluvans follow 
the system of inheritance from father to son. The ceremonial observances of 


Bice'* Myiior* Jnserijiti&nt, p. 38. 
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Iluvans do not differ in essential particulars from those of Tiyyans. * llavan’ means 
a native of Ceylon. 

521. This is one of the toddy-drawing castes of the Telugu country, the name 

being derived from Telugu idchu, to draw. The Idigas 
idiga: 164,877. Supposed to be a branch of the Balija tribe separated 

on account of their occupation. Of the 179 sub-divisions only one, Palle (6,964), 
is numerically important. Nearly 160,000 persons have returned Idiga as sub- 
division also. 

The chief object of their worship is Yellamma, the deity who presides over 
toddy and liquor. On every Sunday the pots containing liquor are decorated with 
flowers, saflron, &c., and offerings made to them. Idiga girls may be married both 
before and after puberty, but early marriage is becoming common. The remarriage 
of widows is not allowed. They eat flesh and indulge in intoxicating liquor. 
Their title is Gaudii. 

522. The Gamallas are another toddy-drawing caste of the Telugu districts. 

„ „ „ , ^ They have returned .49 sub-divisions, of which Idiga 

(.i,159) alone is numerically important. More than 
105,400 persons have returned Gamalla both as main caste and sub-division. They 
employ Briihraan priests for marriages and Sdtdnis for funerals. Their girls may 
be married after maturity, but early marriages are very common. The remarriage 
of widows is forbidden. They are flesh-eaters. The dead are either burned or 
buried. 

523. This caste of toddy-drawers is confined to Vizagapatam and Ganjam. The 

Tata -49 888 iiaino Ydta is probably a corruption of Tla from ita 

chettu, the date tree. Many of them are engaged in the 
manufacture of baskets and boxes of palmyra loaves. They are generally followers 
of Vishnu. Ydta girls are usually married before they have attained puberty, but 
this is not compulsory. Their widows may remarry. They burn the dead. Their 
title is Naidu. 

524. This caste of toddy-drawers is found chiefly in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 

Sagidi- 69 866 The number of Bub-di visions returned is 27, but none 

are important. Segidi has been returned both as caste 
and sub-division by 51,753 individuals. I have not succeeded in getting any 
information concerning this caste. 

525. The name Tiyyan is commonly derived from dripa, an island, and the 

Tiyyan • 687 088 . commoTi tradition is that the Tiyyans are immigrants 

from Ceylon. Probably the connecting link between 
the word.s Tiyyar and Dvfpar survives in the caste name ‘ Dfvar ’, which is re- 
turned from South Canara. The Tiyyan caste folloAvs succession in the female line 
in North Malabar, and in the male line in South Malabar. The northern Tiyyans 
are in good circumstances, and many of them are rich and well educated, holding 
high positions in Government service. The southern Tiyyans, as a class, are poor 
and illiterate and hold a very low position in the social scale. Tiyyans are divided 
into I llamn aud Kiriyams, both words moaning ‘a house.’ 1 have not been able 
to find out the exact number of each kind ; some say it is 8 lllams and 32 Kiri- 
ya^ns, others 4 of each, others again 8 Jllams.&nd 16 Kiriyams. Persons of the 
same JUam cannot intermarry. 

(Jeremonies attending birth. — In the fifth, seventh or ninth month of pregnancy 
devil dances are performed to drive away all evil spirits from the woman. In the 
seventh month she is taken to her mother’s house. In the ninth month there is the 
pulikudi ceremony HB for Ndyars. After child-birth, pollution is observed for eleven 
days, and then the barber purifies the woman and the family by sprinkling water 
of the tender cocoanut on them. On the twenty-eighth day milk is given, and in the 
sixth month the child is weaned. 

Marriage. — In North Malabar the marriage cenmony consists of two parts, 
(1) Tdlikettu and (2) Mangalam as among Ndyars. Tdlikettu mnet be performed 
before the girl attains puberty, on pain of excommunication. A day is appointed 
in consultation with the astrologer. For four days previous to the day fixed upon, 
the girl is bathed every day, dressed in a Vannatti’s clothes and confined to a room, 
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where a lamp is lit and a maidservant is in attendance. She ma}? not touch anjbodj dup. X 
during these four days. On the fifth day the village goldsmith makes a tali, and the pM».5Wi 

is taken in procession to the public tank by her uncle’s wife, and there bathes. 

_ 'gffrs brother plants an arrow on one side of the tank before the girl goes 
into the water, a ceremony that is observed among Nayars when tluur girls are 
bathed on the fourth day of their first period ; it is supposed that tlu' object 
is to drive away evil spirits from the tank. After the bath the girl is taken 
in procession to the ceiiti’al room of tiie house, where the barber throws rice 
on her head. She is then taken by the females to the marriage booth, wlierc rice, 
paddy, cocoanuts, &c., are y)laced. Next, some water of the tender cocoanut is 
poured on the girl’s head, and new clothes are put on her by her uncle’s wife, her 
father’s sister, and (if her husband has been selected) by her future mother-in-law. 

Then the fdli is tied, preferentially by her future husband’s mother, or failing this, 
by the girl’s father’s sister, or hy any other elderly woman. A feast closes the 
ceremony. 

Mangahwi or wedding takes place generally only after the man has passed his 
twentieth year, but if an old parent or grandparent wishes to see their child 
married, the rite may be celebrated earlier. Marriages an? arranged by agents. 

On an appointed day the two parties to the contract assemble in the bride’s house, 
and before the assembly the agent of the bridegroom announces that, with the 
consent of the ciders, the headmen and relatives, such and such a man of sucli and 
such a Kiriifam engages to take such and such a woman of such and such a Kinyam 
for his wife, and hands over the engagement money, which is called pariya pa- 
namy and generally amounts to Rs. 2-12-0. This is received by the woman’s father 
or uncle, who replies with suitable words of the above import. Then a feast fol- 
lows, for which the bridegroom pays. On the day appointed for the vunujalnmy the 
bridegroom goes with bis elders and companions, taking clothes for tlie bride, and 
on reaching the bride’s bouse these clothes are plae(»d in the centre room. 1’here 
is the usual feast and then the relatives make presents of money, which are duly 
recorded, in order that the family may make similar jiresents at the marriage 
ceremonies of the donors. The persons present — male and female — are then counted 
and twice their number of vcIHh (one veUi = 3 annas 4 jiies) is tied up in a piece 
of cloth with rice and taken to the centre room, where the couple are seated, and 
there, after the elders have thrown rice on the couple, it is handed over as pur- 
chase-money or Icdiiam to the bride’s father or uncle. The bridegroom’s sister 
then escorts the bride in procession to bis house. At the gate of the bride’s house 
the procession is obstructed by the uncle’s son (called mac- chinan) who claims 
the bride as of right. His claim is paid off in money (half a rupee), and 
this ends the ceremony. 

In the south there is no TdlikcttUy but only Mangnlam. The ceremonies are 
similar, but the headman, called Tanddii, plays an im])ortant part, and the idli is 
tied by the bridegroom or his sister. 

Funeral Ceremonies, — Immediat/ely after death the dead body is covered by 
a cloth presented for the purpose by the relatives. It is then bathed and dressed 
and taken to the burning or burial ground. In some parts of North Malabar the 
Tiyyans burn their dead ; in other parts, and in the south generally, they are not 
allowed by the higher castes to burn. In the case of cremation, the next-of-kin 
carries a pot of water thrice round the funeral pyre and then breaks it at its head. 

Oblations are performed at the foot of the pyre, the barber (Kdvutiyan) being 
the priest. The people assembled fast on that day. On the fifth day the Kdvuti- 
yan purifies them by first sprinkling milk on them and then, after a bath, by sprink- 
ling water of the tender cocoanut. Strictly 8i)eaking, the pollution ends here, but 
some continue it for eleven days. On the twelfth day, funeral cakes are offered to 
the spirit of the deceased, and the bones are collected and cither deposited at the 
foot of a jack tree or thrown into a river. The astrologer is consulted, and he 
names the evil spirits that molest the spirit of the deceased. A sorcerer is engaged 
on the thirty-ninth day to drive off tliese malevolent demons, and a handful of 
earth is then taken from the grave and placed under a stool in the principal room 
of the house. A cloth is spread on the stool, a lamp lighted, and on the forty- 
first day after the death, the Kdranavan (eldest male member of the house) performs 

to the departed, offering sweetmeats and liquor. This is followed by a feasts 
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Tandan : 10,826. 


BUlavai: 186,671. 


and there is another feast on the fifty-hrst day. The earth under the stool is then 
removed. Once a year, on the new-moon-day, in the month of Karkatakam (July- 
August), deceased ancestors are worshipped. The worship is generally perform^ . 
thus. In the principal room of the house, some liquor, 6, 9, 11 or 21 leave^are 
placed, and on the latter sweetmeats and fruits are served, and liquor is'l^e 
placed! This is done by the Kdnimvau, who then leaves the room, shutting |jbe 
door after him. In a little while the door is opened, and all the members of tr 
house throw rice and prostrate themselves in the room, and then partake of tl 
articles of food and drink, which are considered to be the leavings of the ancestra 
spirits. As noted already, cremation is allowed only in some places in the north.! 
TIer<‘ those who have not the means to burn, bury the dead and then burn a little’ 
brushwood over the grave. The subsequent ceremonies are conducted as if the 
body had been burnt. Where the dead are buried, the pollution ends with the 
fifth day and no funeral cakes are offered. 

526. In Calicut and Ernad Tanddn is the title of the headman of the Tiyyan 

caste, but in Walluvandd and Pdlghat it is a distinct 
caste. 3’he ceremonies observed by Tandans are, in 

general outline, the same as those of the southern Tiyyans, but tin; two do not 
intermarry, each claiming superiority over the other. There is a custom that 
prohibits the Tanddn females of W.alluvandd from crossing a channel Avhich sepa- 
rates that taluk from Mankara on the Pdlghat side. 

527. This is the great toddy-drawing caste of South Canara. The name 

* Billava’ means a ‘ bowman,’ and ifi is said that the people 
of this caste were largely employed as archers by the 

ancient native I’ulers. By some, however, the name is connected with Iluvan, a 
toddy-drawing caste of the south of the peninsula. The Billavas are also called 
Baidi/as (physicians) and Pujdrin, The Pujdrix officiate as priests in the worship 
of the But as or devils, who play such a prominent part in the religion of the Canara 
people. The Billavas also worship two deified members of their own caste, n.amed 
Koti Baidya and Chennayya Baidya, to whom numerous temples are erected. These 
‘ Baiderulu,’ as they are called, are worshipped by Bants and other castes as well. 
The Billavas follow the Aliyasantdna law, which gives inheritance through females 
only, and corresj)ond8 to the Marumakkatdyam law of Malabar. 

Of the 2G sub-divisions returned by them, the most important are Malaydli 
(13,606) and Tulu (77,851). As many tis 32,706 persons have returned BilJar.a 
as sub-division also. 

The caste is divided into sixteen septs or Balls, and some of these are again 
sub-divided into sub-septs. Intermarriage between persons of the same //«// is 
forbidden and, as among the Bants, there are some Balls so closely connected that 
they are regarded as forming a single exogamous group. Girls are usually m.arried 
after puberty. Divorce is freely permitted, the only formality being the return of 
the wedding gift (lirderhina), but it is doubtful whether even this is necessary. 
Widows may remarry, but a widow who has ehildron seldom does so. The dead 
are usually buried, but the Gurikars, or headmen of the caste, are cremated. The 
use of flesh and fish is allowed, but alcohol is interdicted. The home-speech of 
the Billavas is Tulu. 

528. This is a caste of distillers and toddy-drawers found in Canara. The name 

Hale aik ■ 81 666 comuionly derived from hale, old and pdiica, a soldier,* 

' ’ ’ and they were formerly employed as soldiers by 

poligars. In some places they have altogether given up their hereditary occu|)a- 
tion of toddy-drawing and taken to cultivation. Of the 14 sub-divisions none are 
numerically important. About 18,350 persons have returned Halepaik as sub- 
division also. In religion they profess to be Vaishnavites and they employ S4tani« 
to perform their ceremonies. Their girls are married either before or after they 
have attained maturity, but early marriage is the most common, and if a girl is, 
married after puberty a fine of Rs. 4 has to be paid to the priest. The remarriage 
of widows is permitted, but a widow can marry only a widower. When no other 
husband is available for a girl, she is given in marriage to the son of her father’s 


* Hioo’^ Mysore Inscriptions, p. 33, 
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sister, even though he may be married already. The dead are generally burned. Crha|h X 
Some* are vcgetarijms and others flesh-eaters; the consumption of liquor is per- pUfH,W6, 
mitted, but only very few indulge in it. Their home-speech is Canarese. 

529. The Sondis are toddy-drawers and distillers of the Ganjain district. The 
• 84.849 tradition concerning their origin is interesting. In 

***"**' ' ancient times there was a Brdhman famous for his 

magical attainments. The king of the country sent for him one day and asked him 
to cause the wat er in a tank to burn. The Brdhman, being unable to do it, returned 
home uneasy in mind, and on the way met a distiller, who asked him to explain 
what troubled him. The Brdhman having told hi.s story, the distillei- promised to 
cause the water to burn oti condition that the Brdhman would give him his 
daughter in marriage. I’o this the Brdhraari coiusented. The distiller then poured 
large quantities of li([Uor into the tank and set fire to it in the presence of the king. 

The distiller accordingly married tho Brahman’s daughter and their descendants 
are the Sondis of the present day. They have returned fit* sub-divisions, hu' only 
one, LTriya (7,006 ) , is numerically important. 

The Sondis are not compelled to marry tiieii’ girls before pubei'ty, but they 
usually do so. Widows may and do I'omarrv. Divorce i.s allowed only for adulteiy 
by the wife. They may eat flesh, but the consumption of liquor is forbidden. 

Their usual title is Ik'liarK. In the Hondi caste there is a curious custom wliioh 
is usually held to confirm the story given above, that the wife will not ('at fowls 
or the remains of her husband’s nujal. Tin' caste is presumably the same as tlu* 

Sunris of Bt'iigal. 


Group 38 .— Leather-workers. 


530. Th(( 

Chakkiliyan : 443^771. 


(Muikkiliyaiis are tho loathor-workers < f the Tiiiuil tlistricls, corre- 
spoiicliiig to tho Mudigas of th(‘ I’olugii country. The 
Chakkiliyans appear to bo imrnigranlfl from tlu‘ Telugu 
or Oanamse disti’icts, for no mention is made of this caste citlio?’ in tlic early 
Tamil inscriptions or in (‘arly Tamil litorature. Morcovt‘r, a vf^ry largi* proportion 
of flu* riiakkiliyans speak Telugu and Canarese. 

They hav(‘ returned 41 snb-divisions, of which the most important ar(‘ the 
following: - 


Mll»-(llVlhl(Ui 


L<k‘uI dmt riDation 

1 

Aiiiippan . . 


(7.0G2) : Mmlura ((>,069 / ; Tinin'Volly 

Cl!,871i. 

Trichiiiopoh \.*>,O06); t^aioiu (ii,7l4,. 

Kdpu 

s,8l() 

Kollar ((Jollu' .. 


(\»imbat(»re ; Salom L'>,796) ; Madura 

Tiun('voll\ (1,182). 

Moral 

7,«8() 

' < -oimLatoro (all). i 

Matari 

27,809 

Coiiuhatoi’f (all). ' 

Miirasii 

lO.OO.'i 

Ofdinbatorf' (8,118); Saloni (1,818/; Madurai 
(1.087). ^ j 

Tamil 


South Arcot (8,796); North Ar<M)t (8,011); 
Sah;m (2,502 ). 

Telu^ii 

n,707 

' (N)imhatoro (5,464) ; Tiiinuvolly (2,881 ) ; Salom 
(2,258); South Arcot ( 1 ,609). j 

T6ti 

166,870 

Madura (38,091); Coimhatoro (80,141); Saloin j 
( .85 , 7 98 ) ; Tiniifvolly (12,310). J 


] 


About 93,500 individuals have returned (Uiakkiliyan both as caste and sub- 
division. 

In social position tlic Chakkiliyans occupy the lowest rank, thougli there is 
much dispute on this point between them and the Pariyans. Nominally they are 
Saivites, but in reality devil- Tvorshippers. The dvdravi plant ((^assia aunn/lata) is 
hehl in much veneration by them, and tho tdli is tied to a branch of it as a prelimi- 
nary to a marriage. Girls are not usually married before puberty. The bride- 
groom may be younger than the bride. Their widows may remarry. Divorce can 
be obtained at the pleasure of either party on payment of Rs. 12-12*0 to the other 
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Semman: 1871. 


X i" pt-f'sencc of t}»e local head of the caste. Their women are considered to be 
wu>a^'531. very beautiful, and it is a woman of this caste who is generally selected for the 
coansor form of 8aHl worship. They indulge very freel^y in intoxicating liquors, 
and will eat any flesh including beef, pork, &c. Honce they are called par 
MceUcnce the flesh-eaters (Sanskrit ShalkuH). They sometimes assume Tatjadai 
as a title. 

531. The iSemmans are an insignificant caste of Tamil leather-workers found*^" 

only in the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. 
Though they have returned tailor and lirae-burnor as 

theii* occupations, the original occupation was undoubtedly leather- work. In the 
Tamil dictionaries ‘ Semman ’ is explained as a leather-worktu', and a few of them, 
living in out-of-the-way villages, have returned shoe-making as their occupation. 
The Sommdns are, in fact, a sub-division of the Paraiyans, and they must have been 
the original leather-workers of the Tamil tribes. The immigrant Chakkiliyans 
have, however, now taken their jdace. 

532. This is the great leather- working c-aste of the Telugu districts. The 

Mad a' 67*807 luiiue Madiga is said to be a corrupt form of Mdtanga, 

"^ *** ' ’ ■ a descendant of the sage Mdtanga Muni, and according 

to a ti’udition (uu'rent in the caste, the Madigas or Matangaa have fallen into their 
present abject position owing to the curses of their ancestor, Mdtanga Muni. 
There was formerly a Mdtanga dynasty in the Canarese ccmnti-y, and the Mddigas 
are by some believed to bo the descendants of people who were once a ruling race.* 
One of thoir most important sub-divisions is Mdtangi. 

The total number of sub-divisions returne<l is 44:5, of which t he most important 
are the following : — 


Sub-division. 

1 SirongUi 

Uampa 

1), 1110 


7,071 

Matuiigi 

26,H17 

Uni 

20,766 


(liHf riltiit ioit 

N»'lloro (hitMiipnh (5,028). .\nji]itn])ur 

(1.622), Nortii Art’t)! '1,610) 

Ki«(iia (5,06S'). 

KiHimi (6,007 ), Nelh>rt‘ ^5, 260 ,. ( ’udtlapuh 

^0,076;, Kuniool (2,076). 

(.^iildupali (17, 755), Kuvnool '5,066;, Nolloro 
(6.51 K), Bollarv (1,20H'. Nortli Arcot 1,6H6) 


()v(‘r A;{2,5(M) iiulividiijilK liavc iviiirned Madii^a botli os main and suli- 

divisioii. 

The Mddigas affect to worship the Hindu gods, but their rnAunirite duty is 
Mataugi. They have priests of tlieir own caste, called Ddsaris. Eai ly marriage, 
though not compulsory, is very common. Widows are allowe<l to nnnarry, but the 
ceremony is much less foi’inal than th<‘ first marriage, and Mi*. (V)x describes these 
second unions as concubinage. t Divorce is allowed for mei’e disagreement. Both 
cremation and buidal are in vogue, hut the lattiT is the moi*e (‘oininon. Tlu^ only 
funeral ceremony they perform is scattering some cooked i*ice, to be (‘ateu by 
crows, on the second and the fifteenth days after death. 

During the celebration of village festivals, an unmarried Madiga wotmin, called 
for th(* occasion Mat-angi, abuses and spits upon the })oople assembled ; and tliey 
do not lake this as an insult, because they think that her spittle removes the pollu- 
tion. The woman is, indeed, regarded as the incarnation of the goddess herself. 
Similarly the Mtilas use very obscene language towards the Madigas, wlum tlie god 
or goddess is taken in procession to the streets of the caste peo|)le. 


Group 38 (a).— Village Watchmen, &c. 

533. This caste is found chiefly in Cuddapah and the neighbouring taluks of 
Ekari ‘24 894 North Arcot. Ml*. C OX treats Kkari or Ydkari as a 

synonym of Miitrdcha, but though 1 have not sne- 


♦ Fleet’ll Canarese Vynasiivs, p. 10. Matangi is a Sanskrit Tianio*for Kali, and it is possiblt* that tlie Madigas once 
played an important part in the worsliip of this goddess, who is probably of Uravidiau origin. The omployraent of 
Ohakkiliyan and Midiga women in ShalcU worship gives some colour to this supposition 
t North Arcoi Manual, p. 303. 
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Mutracha 114,170. 


ceeded iu ohtuiuiiig any note on Ekari, the census statistics ai*e, 1 think, sufficient 
t-Q throw grave doubt ou this view. Neither name, for instance, appears as a sub- 
division of the other, although 1 his would certainly be the case if th(‘y were synony- 
mous. .N^or is^theroany similarity in the sub-divisions t hat are given. C. P. Brown 
says that the Kkaris arc a gypsy tribe, and in the Ncllorr Mau.ftal tliev art* said to 
be ‘hunters and mercenaries. ' Mr. Co.x states that they were formerly cotton- 
cleaners, and that the name is derived from ‘ to clean cotton. The\ have 

returned 7t siiVdivisions, (d* which the most important sciun to be Dodda (2,181) 
and Pala (ltk:jr>2). Dadda means big, ami one of th<^ meanings of /^//u is a jay. 

Th(‘ caste possesses some interest as being that which has the highest jirojior- 
tion of widowed among females b(*tw»'en the ages of lo and 

534. This is a Telugu caste most numerous in the Kistna, Nellore, (hiddapah 

and North Arcot districts. The Mutriichas wei't* t'm- 
ployed by the Vijayanagar kings to defend the front iers 

of their dominions, and were honoured with th«‘ title of jniHija Tluar eonnec- 
tion with the Ambalakkdrans has already been noticial. The word MiUrdchu is 
derived from t]u‘ Dravidian I’oots nuaii, old, and rdriai, a king; but another d(‘riva- 
tion is ivoxn MhI /(•I fd/a — a sovereign ot some part of the Telugu country. 'Phe 
Mutrachas have returned 80 sub-divisions, but nom^ are of any numerical imjior- 
tance, for 0:1,077 have given Mutracha, as tin* sub-division. 

Their piaesls are Brdhmans ; marriage before puberty is not (tompulsory ; 
widows may not remarry. Mr. (k>x says that in North Arcot, thov rarely 
rnarrv, but form connections witli wommi of their caste. Thesi* unions art* ofleu 
perman(‘nt and the childnm arc* regarded as legitimate.* Th(*y eat lie,sh and 
drink li(|iior. The dead are usually burned. Their titles are Ihhu and \'((idi(,, 

535. 'Pin* word Mutt.iriyan is simply a 'Pamil form of Mutr^lelia. Oduw have 

returned 25 sub-divisions, but none are inijiortant. 

Muttinyan. ,01. j know whether th(W are idmitical with the 

'Pelugu Miitniehas, but they an* closely conneet(‘d with tin* Ambalakkarans, as 
explaim^d in the notice of tluit ea,ste. 


C^ap. 

para. 


Group 41- -Earth-workers, See- 


536. 'Ph(‘ Oddes or Wndders are a trilie of t.ank-diggt*rs, wtdl-sinkers, stone- 

quarriers and earth-workers, found in all districts of the 
odde, . jiresidency, and in many other jiarts of India. They are 

usually tall and well-made, and work more rapidly than 
any other class of navvies. The name Odde or (hldan seems to be a conaiption of 
Odhra (modei’n Orissa), to which country they originally b(»longed. 


'Phe Oddes have returned 691 suli-divisions, o^* which the most important are 
the following : — 


i 


Snh-diviHKJii, 

Streiifftli. 

Local <liMf rihtit ion 

Kallu , . 


Bollary (.3,185), North Arcot (1,054), Coiiriba- 
tore (3,922). Soutli Arcot (0,()‘)1), Tricliino- 
poly (7,981), Mad ur a ( 4 , 9 5 8 ) . 

Konga 

28,834 

Coimbatore 1 27,007 ), Siiloiii '1,100). 

Manna 

. , .59,827 

'Bellary (1,073), North Arcot (4,581), Cliingle- 
put (2,100), iSuleiu (13,805), Coimbatore 
(17,382), South Arcot (9,817), Trichinopoly 
(2,176), Madnra (7,901). 

Manti 

15,774 

Nellore (1,103), Cuddaiiali (5,012), Bellary 
(2,652), North Arcot (4,605). 

liati 

.1 1.S.909 

Bollary (5,853), Anantapur (0,042), North Arcot 
, (2,768). 

IJru 

.1 22,179 

Nellore (3,204), Cuddapah (11,317), North Arcot 
i (2,333). 


*■ North Arcot Manual, p. 283. Mr. Cox, howovnr, r«gardH tho Mntr&cha and Kkari canteii an identical, and tli 
above remarkn may apply only to the latter. 
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MAT-MAKKRS, OANK-SPLITTKHS, &C. 


‘Odde’ has been returned both as main caste and sub-division by 172,202 
individuals. KalJn Odde and Udti Odde mean ‘ atone Odde,’ tho former being Tamil 
and the latter Telngu. Manim means earth, and Manti is probably another form 
of this. (Jru means village, and is the prefix usually given lo any section of a 
vagrant tribe which has abandoned the wandering lif(‘ and settled in villages. 
KmKja is a territorial title. 

Judged from the Hindu stand-point in the matter of food, tlie social jiositiou 
of the Oddes is very low because of their eating pork, &e. ; but they will not eat 
with a Pallan or Faraiyan. The elders of the caste officiate as ])riests. Their 
marriage conmiony is brief and inexpensive; while the bridegroom ties a Idli to 
the bride’s neck, the relatives present throw some rice mixed willi turmeric on 
the heads of the bi’idal pair. Widow marriage? is both permitted and practised. 
The Oddes indulgi' much in iut(»xicatiug liquors — men, women and children all 
drink. ‘ Polygamy and divorce are freely allowed to men, and women are only 
restricted from changing |)artners after having had eighteen already.’ Women 
who have had seven husbands are much respected, and their blessing on a lu'idal 
pair is gn'atly pri/e<l. The dead are, as a rule, buried. Their l.itl(*s are Hot/oii 
and 


Group 43.— Mat-makers, Cane-splitters, See. 

537. I’he Koravas or Yerukalas are a vagrant triluj found thi'oughout tho 

presidency and in many other i)arts of India. In the 

Korava, ) ^rnkfila ■ 188,677. niv'ii'ii 

Jelugu country llicy arc ciilien i cTUKaJavniHlln or 
Koracliavtlndlu, but ilicy always speak of IheTuselves as Knrrn^ and there is nol tlic 
slighicBt room for th(‘ doubt that has boon (expressed regarding the identity of tlio 
Koravas and Yerukalas. Several derivations of Yerukala have t)t‘en jirojiosed l)y 
Wilson and others, lii Telngu Yrrihrlarandhi Avould mean 1ortnnt*-tcllers, and 
Dr. Opport suggests that this is the origin of tlie name Verukala. He says ‘‘it is 
“ highly ])robabl(’ that the name and the occu})at ion of the fortune-telling Kuni- 
“ vAndiu or Kuluvundlu induced the Telngu poo})le to call this tribe YcuMikula- 
“ vandlu.” Dr. Oppert furtluu* couiiocts Kurra with tli(‘ root / //, a mountain, 
and in a Tamil work of the ninth century, t Kun u fu* Knr(t ( Kiirarnagal) is givem 
as t/lie name of a hill tribe. 

Tlie Koravas Avander about tin* country in gangs, selling baskets, caiTv- 
ing salt, t(‘lling fortunes and pilfering and robliing Avhenevor an opportunity 
occui's. As house-breakers they are especially (‘xpe*rt, and burglary is their 
favourite crime. 

Th(\v have icdurmsl 47r) sub-divisions, the bulk of which ar(‘ prehalilv the 

names of gangs. Only the tliree noted 
on the margin ni’c* numerically important. 
‘ Dabha! ’ means a split bamboo, and 
the members of this sub-division an* 
mat and basket makers. The /’/yu/ 
(salt) Koravas carry salt on asses and 
bullocks. The Kouifn Koravas hail from 
the Kongu country. 

Their idea of religion is very elementary. They profess to hv \'aishuavites, 
and Perumdlswami and VeiikatesvaraSAvarui are undoubtedly held in high honour 
by tliem ; but tliey also have family goddesses, and it is, no doubt, to these that 
tiieir real worsliip is paid. Girls are not married before puberty. T am informed 
that the tdli is not used, as it is regarded as unlucky. Mr. Mullaly states, liowever, 
that a tall of black ])eads is tied round the neck of the bride, so possibly different 
sub-divisions have different, customs. A price is alAvays paid for a bride. A man 
can claim the fii'st two daughters of his sister as Avives for his sons, and begets 
tliem at a reduced prices If they marry any other person a portion of the bride- 
price is giA^eii to him and lie seems to have some sort of interest in the first 
dangliter of tliese nieces. The marriage-tie is Amry lax. Husbands sell and mort- 


Snl)*<iiviHii)n 


J)t)bbc or DhIiIimi 
npp)i 


St rni^tb. 


8.18S 

1L\842 


Miulraf> Journal of Literature ami Science (or l888-81b p. 184. 
Tiruvturuknnuppadai, 1. 242. 
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jgage their wives and take them back again without any compunction. If a man 
W sent to jail, his wife will form a connection with some other man of the gang, but 
on the release of her husband she will return to him, with any children born to her 
in the interval. The members of the different sub-divisions do not intermarry ; 
marriage is indeed generally confined to members of the gang. Divorce is easy, but 
if a separation is sought on trivial grounds, the members of the gang may inflict a 
fine as the price of their consent. Widows are allowed to remarry. The dead are 
buried. There is but little restriction as to food, and alcohol is freely used. The 
Koravas have no general titles. 

The Korava women “ are accustomed to honour their lords and husbands with 
the dignified i itle of ‘ cocks. ’ ”• 


Group 44— Hunters, &c. 


538. These two castles, B^dar and Vc'dan, were, through a misappreluniRion 

of my instructions, treated as identical in the tabulji- 
Bedar: mIm?. jiapers, and the mistake was not noticed until 

it was too late to rectify it. The two words are, 
no doubt, etymologically identical, the one being Canarese and the other Tamil, but 
the castes are quite distinct. In Malabar and in the Tamil districts, including 
North Arcot, there live 42,370 members of the caste, and theses may be taken as 
Vedans, though possibly there are a few B<5dars in Coimbatore and Salem. The 
rest, of which all except 291 are found in Bellary, are the Canarese B6daru. 


The chief sub-divisions of the Bedars are Mtfdsa and Uni. The ViVlans have 
returned no sub-divisions of numerical importance. 

The Bedars were formerly hunters and soldiers, and it is this east(‘ which fur- 
nished a considerable and valuable contingfmt to the armies of Tlyder and Tippn. 
They are divided into exogamons septs; marriage before puberty is not com- 
pulsory ; divorce is allowed only for adultery by the wife ; widows cannot remarry, 
but in some cases they are allowed to take up the position of concubines. Their 
religion is the usual mixture of deraonolatry and animism, the belief being that 
the wicked become devils ; men who have died without being married are held 
in great reverence, and small temples are erected to tluun. They give, however, a 
nominal adherence to Vaishnavism, and employ Sdtdnis as their priests. The dead 
are buried. 


Tlie Vedans are a Tamil speaking tribe, supposed by some to be the remnants 
of the earliest inhabitants of the peninsula and identical with the Veddahs of 
Ceylon. In their customs they closely resemble the B(5dars, and the two castes are 
no doubt descendants of one origiTial tribe. 


539. The Kdrdlans are a tribe of hunters and cultivators found in the hills of 
Karaian* 89 007 Salem and South Arcot. The word means * a ruler of 

clouds,’ and possibly refers to their being mountaineers. 
They have returned nine sub-divisions, of which the most important are the 
following 


Kolli 

Pac’chai . . . 

Poriyanan 

Periya 


10,230 (Salem). 

4,791 (Salem). 

7,182 (South Arcot). 
8,612 (Salem). 


KArdlan has been returned both as main caste and sub-division by 7,183 persons in 
the South Arcot district. Kolli and Pac-chai are the names of two ranges of hills, 
the Kollimalais and Pac’chaimalais ; Periya means great. I have no notes on this 
caste. 


540. The Valaiyans arc a tribe of hunters found chiefly in the districts of 
Vaiai an 285 760 Mad lira and Tanjore, the name being derived from Tamil 

^*^**^’ ’ valaif a net. Many are employed as agricultural and 

general labourers ; some catch fish in rivers and tanks ; others snare birds and 

game. 


Indian Antiqnar^f vol. p. 188. 
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^ j They have returned 249 sub'divisions, of which the most important are tho 
par^Ml. following: — 


Sub-division. 

Strength. Local distribution. 

Appunadu 

Pasikatti 

Pur.’cbinddu 

Baruku 

Tdnamanddu 

Vanniyan 

Volldmputtu 

15,325 Tanjore (all), 

14,118 Madura (13,932). 

1,065 i Tanjore (all). 

47.679 , Madura (47,036). 

14.680 Tanjore (13,981). 

10,692 Madura (8,875) ; Coimbatore (1,683). 

12,576 Madura (9,643) ; Tanjore (2,933). 


Valaiyan has been returned both as main caste and sub-division by 104,438 
persons. Pdsi moans ‘ a glass bead saruku, ‘ withered leaves ’ ; velldmimliu is a 
‘ white ant-hill.’ 

They are said to have priests of their own. Their ceremonies are like those 
of the Kalians. Gii-1>- are married after puberty. Divorce can be obtained by 
either husband or wife at pleasure, but it requires the consent of a caste meeting. 
The party seeking the divorce must make a payment to the other; the amount is 
usually Rs. 8^, but if the woman has given birth to any children she must bo given 
double this sum. Widows may remarry. Valaiyans Avill eat almost anything, 
including rats, cats, frogs, squirrels, &c., and all except the Vanniya sub-division 
may use alcohol. 

541. This is the hunting caste of Malabar. Some derive the word from ho’ikkc, 

Kttric'chan ; 9 876 . ■ assign, as th(!y Say that this caste fixed the 

hunting days. This must bo the production of a highly 
imaginative [jorson. Dr. Gundert thinks it is derived from or allied to Canareso 
Koraeha ( Korava). 1 would rather say it is allied to that word and that l)oth are 
derivatives of Icnru, a hill. (Cf. 'I’amil Inirinchi, kiirunihim, &c., and Malaydlam 
knrlKfti, a suffix in names of hilly localities). With the exception of 2,240 persons 
in Kottayara and 373 in Kurumbrandd, both bordering on Wynaad, all the Kuric’- 
chans are. found in Wynaad. They are excellent bowmen, and played an im]mr- 
tant part in the Pyche Rajah’s rebellion at the beginning of the century. The Kuric’- 
chans affect a great contempt for Brdhmans. When a Brdhman has been in a 
Kuric’chan’s house, the moment he leaves it and the place where he was seated 
is besmeared with cow-dung to remove the pollution ! They follow inheritance 
in the male lino in some places and in the female line in others. Their god is 
called Mulinppan, which literally means grandfather. They now subsist mo.stly 
hy punam (shifting) cultivation. 

Group 45 (a;. — Beggars, &C. 

542. The Andis are beggars who profess the Saiva faith. They may bo found 
Andi : 89,680 Tamil districts, begging froiu door to door, 

beating a small gong with a stick. The Andis differ 
from most other castes, in that a person of any caste may join their community. 
Some of them officiate as priests in village temples, especially when largo sacrifices 
of goats, buffaloes and pigs are made. They employ Jangam priest s for their own 
ceremonies. Girls may be married either before or afte r puberty ; widow^ remar- 
riage is not allowed ; they usually bury the dead ; they are flesh-eaters. 

They have returned 105 sub-divisions, of which the most important are the 
following : — 

' ■ I ’T" 

Local distribution. 


Sub-division. | 

1 

strength. 

Jangam . . 

11,937 

Kdmaudndi 

17,076 

Lingaddri 

6,262 

Mudavdndi 

10,450 

TJppdudi . . 

5,847 


Madura (S,875), Coimbator« (3.199), Salem 
(1,242). 

Coimbatore (13.663), Salem ('-',716). 

Salem (1,964), Madura (1,482), Tanjore(l,166). 
Coimbatore (9, 1 91 ). 

Salem (6,272). 
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About 6,880 individuals have returned Andi as sub-division also. KdmO' 
%avi is the small loin cloth, and a Kdmandndi goes naked except for this slight con- 
cession to decency. Madam means lame, and the MudavAndis are allowed to claim 
any deformed child belonging to the Konga Volldla caste. The etymology of Up- 
pdndi is difficult, but it is improbiible that it has any connection with uppv, salt. 

543. This is a mendicant caste, worshipping both Siva and Vishnu. They are 

employed by the Tamil Sudras to carry the nows of a 

PuiiiAvan, VirakuMyan ; 14,178. j a t 1 

death and the summonses to a funeral, iho name 
‘ Panmivan ’ means ‘ one who does service.’ They have returned 29 sub-divisions, 
but only one Valangai (1,088), is numerically important. Brdhmans are their 
priests. Both infant 4 ind adult marriages are permitted ; the remarriage of widows 
is not allowed. They eat tlesh and drink alcoholic liquor very freely. The dead 
are generally burned. 

544. This is a Vaishnava mendicant caste. They ar(‘ the reputed descendants 

• rxt 91 AM of a wealthy Siidra of one of the northern districts, 

aaari, an. , . wlio, boiiig dcvoid of offspring, vowed that should he 

be blessed with children he would devote one to the’service of his god. H(‘ stibse- 
quently had many sons, one of whom he named Dusan or Ddsari (servant^ and 
placed him entirely at the service of the deity. Dasan was not allowed to partici- 
pate in his fat tier’s estate and his offsprings are therefore all beggars.* ^I'hoy are 
engaged by Sudra castes to chant hymns in front of the cairpse at fuiu'rals a-nd to 
carry the news of a death to the relatives of the deceased. This cast(' like the 
Andis is recruit(^d from the lower Siidra castes, tlu‘ oidy ceremony rc'cpiired biaiig 
branding by a (jiiru. They have returned 135 sub-divisions, but only one, San/cif or 
conch (0,2(37), is numerically large. Marriage before pubei'ty is common though 
not com])ulsory. Widow remari*iagc is pcuanitted. Divorce is not allow(‘d. ’Phey 
both burn and bury the dead. They eat flesh and drink liquor. 


Chap. JC; 
para. 546. 


Group 46- -Tumblers and Acrobats 


Dommara, Domhara : 10,199. 


545. The Dommaras Jire ii ti’ibo of tumblers and mountebanks. This east© 

is said to be connected with tlie Dotns of Noilhern 
India, but tlu^ statement a]>pears to be basetl simply on 
the similarity of name. 'I'hey are not, however, natives of the south of the 
peninsula, for their veiaiacular is Toliigu and no mention is ’uade of them in the 
Chuddinani Nikhandu and other early Tamil works. 


They have retui-ned 01 sub-divisions, but only one, Kdpu (3,G28), is numerically 
importiuit. About 3,400 individuals have returned Dommara both as main cjiste 
and sub-division. 


They are skilful jugglers and rope-dancers. “ As gymnasts the Dommaras 
“are extremely good, both men and women being experts in all manner of fi'ids. 
“ The women are proficient in making eombs of horn and wood, and jilso implements 
“used by weavers ; these they hawk a|)out from place to place to supplement ihe 
“ pi-ofits they derive from their exhibitions of gymimstic feats. ”t Some of them 
sell date mats and baskets, some trside in pigs, while others, sell, led in vil- 
lages, cultiv.ate lands. In social position rhey rjink just above the Parijilis and 
Mddigas. The Dommaras profess to be Vaislmavites. Difant marriage is not 
practised; widow remarriage is freely allowed and polygamy is common. Tliey 
nave no priests and no elaborate ceremonies. Their marri.age lie is very loose, 
and their women often practise prostitution. In the matter of food, they eat all 
sorts of animals including pigs, cats and crows. 'I'ho dead arc generally buried, 
and on the fifteenth day cooked rice is thrown out to be eaten by crows. 


Group 47 (a)— Sorcerers. &c- 

546. These two castes may be considered together. They are both devil. 

dancers and sorcerers, but the V^lan is the more 
vS**' * 8864 "*" *•'**•• respectable of the two, as he is a bit of a quack- 

doctor also. The females of these castes are also 


• North Arcot Manualt p. 291. 

t Malliily’s Noteft on O^’iminal Classes of the Madras BTSsideney^ p. 71. 
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Chap. X. midwives of Ndyar and other women. Inheritance is in the male line. The 
para. 547. Vdlan iiaste is also known as Koppdlan, Munnuttdn and Anjuttdn. The customs are 
somewhat similar to those of Kanisans (Group 10). Panans and V^lans do not 
intermarry. 


Group 48— Non- Indian Asiatic Races. 

647 These Musalmaii tribes claim to be descendants of immigrants from the 

north and are distinct from the converted Dravidians, 

• mm' Mdppilas and Labbais. This claim has, no doubt, 

siitik t 611 , sb. some foundation in fact, and though there has been 

a largo admixture of Dravidian blood, these three tribes 
differ considerably in feature and general appearance from their Tamil and Mala- 
ydlam co-religionists. In their religion and customs they seem to resemble the 
Musalmans of Upper India. They speak Hindustdni or Deccdni in their houses. 


Group 50— Non-Asiatic Races. 


548. The Europeans, including Americans and Australians, number 13,417, 
Euro .an. 18417 whom 8,3.50 are males, .5,067 are females. In 1881, 

the total was 10,841 and the increase is at the rate of 
23’76 per cent. A large proportion of the increase, however, is .among females, for 
these have advanced from .3,.512 to 5,067, while the ra.ales have increased by only 
1,0‘il — from 7,329 to 8,350. Age statistics of the Europeans enumerated in the 
census of 1 881 arc not available, but a great part of the increase may, I think, be 
confidently ascribed to the greater difficulty wliieh is now experienced by Europeans 
in sending their wives and families home. Such increase as has occurred among 
male adults must have been confined to the non-official classes, for the number of 
British troops in the presidency is r<ather less than in 1881, and there has been very 
little, if any, augmentation of the European staff in the civil departments of the 
Government. Some slight proportion of the increase may be due to Eurasians 
having returned themselves as Europeans, but looking to the large increase among 
Eurasians the addition dim to this cause cannot have been other than insignificant. 
It is certain, however, that on both occasions many persons, who are not of pure 
European descent, have been returned as Europeans. The Europeans are, of 
course, most numerous in Madras; then come Nilgiris, Chingloput, Bellary and 
Malabar, in all of which districts there are British troops, while in the first and 
last there are a fair number of planters and other European settlers. 


Foreignerif. 


Nationality. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

American 

168 

87 

76 

Anstrian 

19 

17 

2 

Belgian 

8 

6 

8 

Daniah 

86 

14 

11 

Dutch 

80 

17 

13 

French 

806 

281 

144 

German 

868 

216 

152 

Greek 

8 

8 

... 

Italian . . I 

1 48 

88 

4 

Norwegian ... .. ' 

1 87 

86 

2 

Pole 

I * 

1 

1 

Portuguese 

i 76 

66 

20 

Roumanian 

8 


2 

Russian 

! 8 

i 

1 

1 Spaniah 

10 

6 

4 

Swediah 

8 

8 


Bwias 

88 

17 

5 

Total ... 

MSI 

741 

440 

.... 







Of the total number of Euro- 
peans 12,236 are British subjects, while 
1,181 are of foreign nationality. Of 
the British subjects 5,454 were bom in 
the British Isles, and of these 4,342 are 
males and 1,112 females. The nation- 
ality of the foreigners is given in the 
marginal statement. A considerable 
number of the French were born in the 
Indian possessions of that country, but 
the majority come from France or other 
European countries. Of the Portu- 
guese, on the other hand, only four wore 
born in Portugal and none in any other 
European country. Many of the so- 
called Portuguese are in fact either 
Eurasians or natives. There has been 
a considerable increase in the number 
of Germans, for in 1881 there were only 
146 persons of that nationality. 
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549. The number of Eurasians is 20,643, which is 20'76 percent, more than tlie Chap. X. 

1 rm r» ^ lUO 


Y oar. 

Eurasians 26,643. 

ITHmhrr of E 

Total. ' Males. 

Fomalee. 

number returned in 1881. The figures 
for the la.'^t three enumerations ai'o given 
in the marginal statonient. It Avill be 
seen that belAveen 1871 and 1881 there 

1871 

26,460 

13,001 


was a great decrease, and that the num- 
bers in 1 891 are sligldly liiglier than they 

1881 

21,892 

10,960 

10,023 

w'ere tAveuty years ago. The figures, 

1891 

26,648 

13,141 

13,602 

hoAvever, art* most untrustworthy. Tlie 


-- cause is not far to seek : niaiiv persons 

who are really natives claim to be Eurasians, and some Avho arc Eurasians return 
themselves as Europeans. It might be thought that the errors due to these cir- 
cumstances would bo fairly constant, but the district figures show that this cannot 
be the case. Take Malabar, for example, which has the largest number ol Eura- 
sians after Madras, and where the division between Native Christians with hluropi'an 
names and people of real mixed race is very shadowy. In 1871 there were in this 
district 5,413 Eurasians; in 1881 the number had apparently fallen to 1,070, whih; 
in 1891 it had again risen to 4,193, or, if we include the South East Wynaad as we 
should do, to 4,439. In Bellary (including Anantapur) the number of Eurasians 
at each of the three enumerations was 974, 127 and 1,015; for Tinuevelly the 
numbers are 1 33, 500 and 100. It is to bo regretti'd that trustworthy statistii^s 
cannot be obtained, for the question Avhether the true Eurasian community is 
increasing or decreasing is of considerable' scientific and administrative importance. 

The Eurasians form but a very small proportion of the community, for there is 
only one Eurasian in every 1,337 of the population of the ])7’esidency, and it is more 
than probable that a considerable proportion of those returned as Eurasian.s are 
in reality pure natives who haA'e embraced the Christian religion, taken an English 
or Portuguese name and adopted the European dri'ss and tmxle of living. 


The Eurasians, as might be expected, marry at an earlier age than Europeans 
and marriage is more common. They seem to be jieculiarly liable to in.sanity and 
leprosy (see Chapter VI). In the matter of education, or at least elementary educa- 
tion, they are more advanced than any other class of the community and compare 
favourably wdth the po|Hilation of any country in the world (see (Chapter VI I). 
They live for th(' most part in towns, nearly one-half of tlieir number biung found 
in the city of Madras. I have no special statistics of their occupatioms, but it is 
Avell known that the majority of them are clerks, while very few indeed obtain their 
livelihood by agriculture. 

Table B gi ves the number of Europeans, Eurasiatis and Armenians in each 
5 district, with particulars of their ages. The table is 

divided into four parts. The first routes to the w hole 
population of those races, the second and third to those enumerated in military 
stations and on ships respectively, while tlie fourth gives the niimbei’s of the 
remainder. 


' The total number of males of these 

Kuropcans, Euranmns and Armenians between U3 and 5U 
years of aye. 


j 

MaloH. ' 

1 

1 

Females. 1 

1 

Europeans ... 

1 

I 6,913 

1 

2.892 i 

Eurasians ... ... . i 

1 6,384 

c,834 ; 

Armenians 

17 

• 5 1 

i Total ... 

1 ! 

12,314 

9,781 i 

j 


9,579 as many as 3,865 were enumerated 
658 in the Nflgirisf 


three races, between the, ages of 15 and 
56, is 12,314, hut if we deduct those 
who were enumerated in military limits 
and on ships, the number is only 9,679, 
of whom 3,398 are Europeans, and this 
represents the maximum number of men 
available for the volunteer force. Some 
of them, no doubt, are soldier, s or j)olice 
officers, and others ai’e not real Eura- 
sians, but on the othoi’ hand all the per- 
sons enumerated in military limits are 
not soldiers. Of the above total of 
in the Madras city, 1,256 in Malabar and 


7fi 
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Chap. X. 
para. 550. 


Group 52.— Christian Converts. 


550. The number of persons who have retxmied their caste as ‘ Native Chris- 
■ . tian ’ or liave used some synonymous expression is 

tiy» riitiana. , . 7;{ 1,0-52. The total numbei’ of Christians who are 

natives is, however, 825,424 (see Table A, "Part IT), so that 94,-372 Native’ Chris- 
tians hav(' retained their o.a.ste and returned it, or else have made no return at all. 
As a f^enoral rule, the Protestant missionary bodies discourage or forbid the 
i-ctent-ion of caste, while the Roman Catholics allow it. The only castes in which 
over 1.000 individuals hav«! returned their religion as Christian are the follow- 
ing 


CuHte. 


Nnmhor of 
OiristiaiJS. 


Castr. 


Nnmbor of 
OlirisLiaris, 


, Apainudaiyan 
' Ksliairiyti 
Mara van . . 

; Kapu 
N attain an . . 
Vollala 
Mala 


1,032 

2,773 

1,027 

2,031 

2,244 

8,541 

1,420 


Pal Ian 
Palli 

l^araiyan . . 
Kaminala 
Paravan . . 
Bhaniiii 


6,874 

2,980 

25,401 

1,831 

4,949 

21,836 


The bulk of the Kshatriya Christians are in reality Shandns. 

The Native Christians have naturally not completely thrown ofl’ Hindu cus- 
toms, but though early marriage is common among thorn, infant marriages are very 
i-are. Widows are, of course, allowed to ivrnarry and frequently do so. 


Group 53.— Titular Names- 

551. This group contains names which, though loosely used as casi,e names, 
are in I'eality titles borne by several castes. Kat'andan, for example, is tlio ordinary 
agnomen of Konga Vellalas, Pallia, Kururabasand many minor castes. Mudali 
iigain would generally denote a Vellala of Tondaniandalam, but it is also used by 
the sons of diincing girls and by Kaikdlans. 


Group 54.— Territorial, Linguistic and Sectarian Names. 

552. This grotqt contains names Avhich, though returned as names of castes, arc 
merely R(ictiirian, territoriid or linguistic names. The Lingdyats may perhaps, how- 
ever, be regarded as a community more or less resembling a caste, but it would be 
difficult to -class them, for they have no single hereditai-y occupation, though the 
majority, no dotlbt, are agriculturists. 'Phe Bondilis, too, are sometimes treated as 
a caste, but I find that the name is ii.sed to dpnole a group of several castes. 

Group 55.— Unclassified Castes. 

553. 1 give, as an appendix to this chapter, the names which I Avas compelled 
to enter in this group owing to my inability to class them. Many of these names 
are undoubtedly mere mistakes on the part of the enumerator or the person enume- 
rated, but some are probably castes found in other parts of India, while others are 
names of sub-division. I have instituted inquiries regarding many of the items, 
but the investigation is still incomplete, and in some cases T could obtain no. satis- 
factory explanation. One instance may be given t-o show how mistakes arise. An 
Irish mochanical engineer informed the enumerator that he was a native of Erin and 
the entry made in the caste column Avas , ‘ Arna ddsasta^’ a name which puzzled the 
Deputy Sxiperintend6nt and myself hot a little. 

The total number of names in this group is 642, but the number of persona 
thus left unclassified is only 7,196. * 
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APPKXDIX. 


JL/.v/ of Unliiiinru Casir.< (jirru In Omnp 55. 


Caste. 


' Strunp^th. 


Loduni y 


EeiuarkH. 


Al»\nnii 

AchagflUi 

A I lam 
ApritU'lu 
AjjanoJV 
Alftlalaknlam 
• Arubali 
AnpK^aai 

Aiig’ajalM 

Ani 

AiiiaraHftmbandttii) 
i Arabnlftlo 
' Arakali 
Aruimidi 
Arkkalu 
Ania 

’ Ariiinli'muNta 
Analii 

Asarali 

Ah^m'U 

Asva 

Asvnnkiilam 
I Attika 
1 Axrdin^ali 
1 A vakil 
^ llalia 
Ibidariyo 

! liadi 
I lladihi 
i Ibiditiyu 
Haditti'i.i 
1 ltjiduiamiia .1 
' Ik^dnamnln 

I llag'lioboaHc) 

i lUlniko 
Ibiit a])ii 
italahi 
llalvaeliaiM 
i Itaiimtulii 
^ lUiiiiliura 

Ibiriti.'i 
Jill I )a dll 
, IJariiiipi^urn 
I ill ri Him 
linnliva 
j liutdr 
I Jtaiuva 
Earvavi 
' ilaslinviindia 
I Tiai laU'kara 
I lta\ani 
i H^cldnavarti 
litdia.ruiiia 
I Ikdiiu'aniln 
JJcdakar’cliiiiavarn 
; Bclani 
I li(dlanf)rn 
I Binda 
! Ber6di 
Botara 
Bevarani 
Bey lie 
BJuidra 
Bhapravupfdtro 
JBinprela 
BJiap^ula 
Bhakuda 
BhaHu . . 
Bliayani 
Bliollopoloko 
Blnimaldni 
Bilaka 
Bilavati 
Bitida 
. Bisalitti 
Bodoflntiya 


Mnslmn 1 


Hindu 


A1 iihlmn. 

(> 

Do. 

1 

Hindu 

1 

Do- 1 

1 

Do. 1 

4 

Mufilnin. ^ 

H7 

Tlindu 

1 

Do. 

H 

iMiiKlniu. 

y 

J] indu 

1 

Do 

2 

Do. 

■ LI 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

7 

Do 


C’liribtiaii. 

1 

Al Uhl mil 

2.S1* 

Hiiuiu 

1 

Do. 

3 

Ih), 

22 

Do 

1 

Do 

S7 

Do 


Do 

1 

Do. 

1 

DiIuHiinii 

2 

ITiiidu 

s 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

1 

Do 

2t.» 

Do. 

‘1 

Do.- 

3 

Do 

50 

Do 

3 

Do. 

y 

Do 

11 

Do 

o 

D(. 

d 

.MukIiuii. 

1 

Hiiidn 

18 

Do. 

5 

MuHlniri. 

k; 

TTiiidu 


Jain 

3 

1 1 indu 

1. 

Do. 

1 

Do. ... 

5 

Afuslmii. 

1 

Hindu 

11 

Do. . 

1 

Do. 

t 

Do. ... ' 

71 

Do. * 

5 

' Do. 

. 11 

Do. 

1 

Atnslnin. j 

1 1 

Tlindu 

1 72 

Do. .. 1 

1 

Do. 1 

•> 

Do j 

5 

Do. 

! 1 

Do. 

9 

Do 

’ 17 

Do. 

, 1 

Do. 

I 10 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

' • 5 

J).». . 

9 

, Do. 

3 

1 Do. 

3 

1 Do. 

3 

j Mualmn. 

2 

1 TTiridu ... 

11 

I Do. . 

4 

Do. ... 

7 

Do. ... 

5 


Eell«)r»“ 

I (inilavari, Kui'iukiI 

(bidavaii. 

Do 

Belljir\ 

North Areoi. 

Soutli Caiiara. 

ItelluVN 
Ayaiitapur 
North Arct>l 

VizairapafAin Aponey. 
(Jodavari Agem'y. 
Vi'/a‘^'apa(aiii. Kiatiia. 
(lanjain. 

Vizagapatam 

Bellarv. 

Vizaga])ataii) 

1'itiiiovelly 

( 'udrfa]Mth. 

Rellary. 

Jh. ‘ 

Soutli A rent 
Vi/ugapatani Atp ncv, 
Bellary. 

( 'lodAvai'i. 

Kisttin 

Cudjiapah 

KiHtiia 

V I za tra f tim Ageney 
((aiijuiii. 

Vi/utiH pH tarn .^J/enov 

(iaiija.ni 

N'orili Arc«it. 

V izagH pataiii Agiuiey 
(iuiijara Ageiiey 

(ianjunt 

AiiuTitafini 

Do. 

Malahui 

(loda\ari. 

Vizagaputam Ageiie\ 
Do. 

S<»uth (.’uTiara 
Bellarv 
Do.' 

(iunjani. 

(^■iiddajiHli 

Yizagapatatu Agoney 
Kiatna 

VizaLai])atBin ... 

Soutli Canara. 

Aiiuntupur 

Bellarv.’ 

Vizagajialam Agency 
V izup^ujiatam 
Bellarv. 

South (kinara. 

Bellary 
(Jan jam. 

.A nail I a pm 
fijinjani. 

Vizagapatam Ageney. 
Coimbatore. 
Vizagajiatam Agency. 
Bellury 

; Vizagapatam. 

I Do 
Ganjam. 

i zaga pat urn A gonc'y 
Soutli Canara. 
Ganjam. 

Bcllary. 

Kistna. 

Ganjam. 

Vizagapatam Agency. 
Do. 

Do. 


I 

1 


The Mid>>(liviiuoi) iH Balija. 
1 liit. ‘ n triek of the body.’ 
A ra intake for Kumii 


I 

! 


Native ol Kriii ’ j 

Aslidbi in a sub-divimou o! Musal- 
man 1 


Lit- ‘ lior^e." 

.. I lAt. ‘ borae I'ftnto.’ 


A Buh-divibion of M4la. 

I Lit. ‘tiger-family,’ a iiub-diviHiou 
of Gaudo, A )ih. 



Lit ‘ language pi‘ 0 )de.' 


I Cultivators ol thr Lingayat nect. 


I 

I 

1 


A sob-di vision of Kshatriya. 
Probably Rami‘ ae above 


A Hub-divinion of Paiko. 

■ I 


! 


i 

4 
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i/.v/ o f JJnlcyiowii Casffi< yivni in Grouj) 55 — continued. 


Caste. 

I 

Holiprion. , 

Strength, j 

1 

1 

Looality. 

t'”', : 

Konia: i 

\\ 

-- - 

i 

1 

1 

r 

1 

H6pr4njfi 

Muslin M. 

1 j Nollore. 

.... wli , i 

Ropoiln 

... ... j 

Hindu ... 
Do. 

3Z Ganjain Ageney ' . 

2 1 Kistna. 

A Huh-division ^ -h 

R6jHra 

Do. . 

3 1 

Do. 

*•'■»'** j 

B61a } 

Do. 

11 ; \ izagapatam Ageiio\ . 

Roiii 

Do. 

2 1 Ganjufii. 

i 

Roriya 

•Do. ... 

35 Viaagapatain Agoncy. 

1 

Borosiuda 

Do. 

14^ 

Dg. 

A sub-division of Sondi. j 

Rosouka ,. 1 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

i 

Royilijra . ... ' 

Do. 

G2 

Do. 

Lit. ‘broken,’ i.c , exooinmutii- 

Brashtan ... | 

Do. . 

1 

3aleni 


1 


cated. 1 

Ruddiliyavaru . , 

Do. 

12 1 

Bellar} • 

A 8ub-divi«ion of M4diga. j 

Bniiga. 

Do. 


God4vari. 

1 

Rniiidamallu 

Do. ... 

n i 

Visagapalam Agency . 

! 

Buri 

Do. ... 

n 1 

Do. 

1 

Hy6ri 

M uslnin. 

1 

South Canara. 

1 

Chfidvikalam ... . . | 

Hindu 

2 

Ganjani 

1 

Clifiiri " 

Do. 

6 ; 

Rnllary. 

1 

Chamdilu 1 

Do. 

1 ! 

Ganjani. 


OiHiu'hiini ... ... 1 

MuHlmn. 

2 1 

South Canara. 


Cliaiikur . . 

Do. 

^ i 

Kifttna. 


Ciiamir . . 1 

Hindu 

H» ! 

Do. 


Cliavav ... .. 1 

Do. 

2 i 

Do. 


G'ohayiuiti i 

Do. 

13 1 

Ganjam, 


Cheloya I 

Do. 


Vizagapataiii. 


Cheiidri 1 

Do. 

2 1 

Godavari. 


CluTuva 

Do. 

80 1 

Ganjam Agency 

A sub-division of Sondi. 

ClM’'t4rii .. . I 

.1 ain 

5 i 

Rellary 

A suh'division of Chitragar 1 

Clu'tikeln . ... 1 

Hindn 

0 ' 

Vizagupaiam Agency 

i 

Chc'triki .. 

Do. 

7 

Anuiitapur. 

1 

Cliikkainancyava 

Do. 

2 ' 

Bollavy 

Lit. ‘ small house peoph*. 

Chigapi . 

Do. ... 

1 1 

Aimiitapnr. 

1 

(’liikat'i . i 

Do. . 

1 

Cuddapal) 

1 

riiillnla ... 

Do 

1 ' 

Ihdlarv. 


(Uiilukapati ! 

Do, 


Do. 

A Huh-divinion of Gaudo. A 

t'iiiiida 

1 

Do. , 

iljt 

(iaiijain and Vizagapatum 
Agencies 

1 

C'hiii(iin'4ndla i 

Do 

1 

Aiijintapur, 


1 Chinnaimpilollu ' 

Do 

0 

Do. 


j Chipu 

Do. 

1 

Godavari 


' Oliittaf'kra .. 1 

Do 

4 ' 

Bell ary. 


1 CJhdlavarnam ( 

Do, 

5 -i 

Ganjam 


! Clioini'Uya . i 

Do. 

1 ! 

Malahar 


1 (Jlulr 

MuHlmn 

1 

Kiatna. 

f 

CliuvRiin 

Hindu 

12 ! 

V izugaj »a t a in A gene v 


1 Dudira . , 

Jain 

4 

Bolhirv. 


j Dalji . I 

MuHlinn. 

4 

South Canara. 

1 1 

1 Dainpnkiiro . j 

Tfindu 

4 

Vizagapatara Agency 

1C 1 

' DariHujiaddrii ... -1 

Do. 

3 

Ih diary 

A Hub-divi.sion of MadKga. 1 

' Danlar . j 

Do. 

1 

Anantapur. 

• 1 

1 Dai ail .. 1 

Do. 

3 

Kistna. 

1 

1 Davala 

Do. .. 1 

14 ' 

South CaiiuiH. 

1 

Davijn 1 

Do. 

It) ' 

: Do. . 

1 

■ D6b}i» . 1 

1 Do. 

8 ’ 

1 Kistna. 

1 

' DiBa 

1 Jain 

p 

‘ Rcllary. 


Danififur .. 

Hindn 

1 

[ Kistna. 


1 Dt'varaman^yava 

' Do. 

1 

j Rcllary. 


1 Dh4n]>o 

i Do. 

30 

1 Kistna. 

. 

j Dharitra ... 

1 Do. • . 

1 ! 

j Vizagujiatam. 

Correct olassifioation is A 2a 

; Dhubolo 

! Do 

37 i 

Ganjam Agenc\ * 

1 Dimakka 

Do. ... 

1 j 

1 Vizagnpatam. 


1 Dildlii 

Do. 

1 ! 

Ki.stna. 


Dinara ... ... 

Do. ... 

1 

Guddapah. 


Disari 

Do. ... 

30 ! 

Vizagapatum Agency. 

* 

Doddav4m 

Do. 

3 

Rcllary 

Lit. ‘ great men.' 

D($li ■ .. 

Do. 

G 

Godavari Agency. 

* 

Dolopati 

Do. 

2 

Ganjam Agency 

Lit. ‘captain.’ 

Dondonio 

! Do. .. 

5 

Vizagapataui Agency. 


, Donpadp 

1 Do. ... 

8 

Bellury 

A sub-division of Rangiri. 

Dongndi 

Do. ... 

13 

V izagapa tain Agency . 


1 Dori^(inavaru 

Do. ... 

1 

ReRary. 


1 Dulmai ... 

Do. ... 

1 

Anantapur. 


1 Doshcikavuria 

Do. ... 

2 

Vizagapatara Agency. 


Dntta 

Do. ... 

2 

North Arcot. 


1 Kllapn 

1 Kmperum4n 

Do 

1 

Quddapah. 

A name for Ramanuj4oh4ri. 

Do. ... 

G 

South Aroot 

Krati 

Do. ... 

1 

Vizagapatara. 


- Gadaohavama ... 

Do. .. 

1 2 

Kistna. 


■ Gadi 

Do. ... 

1 ® 

Vizagapatara Agency 

* 

' Gaidtkulam 

Do. ... 

12 

God4vari Agency. 


(iatnpi\lav4da ... 

Do. ... 

3 

Madras 

Lit. ‘ basket-maker.' 

' (iaii(lanp:i «... 

i 

Do. ... 

1 24 

Ganjam and Ganjam Agonoy. 

Correct dassifioatiou is A 1. 
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List of Unknown Castes yiiu n in Group 55 — contiuuod. 


R<iligion. Strcngftli. 


Li>cality. 


568. 


HoQKirkt. 


Gauf^ulaui . . 

; Gaiukaduln 
! Gaimi 
. Gautiya . * 

I Garahi 
■ Gavuiug:aru 
1 Gavaiitaya 
I Gavatri 
I Gayitalu 
I Obontaru 
: GbontoTu 
\0\i6y 

I Gh6(<ha •. 

Godoinaliya 
(iodiigu]ialakulam 
Godnra 
(iognlarn 
(lojar 
Golavaram 
GtjTiaBijfa 
Gout ora 
Goraknatii 
Gorauti 

OoMlHtli 

GorjHa 
(lorujfau . 

CfOBuIa 

(jIoUii'm 

Golan 

(V)tayi 

(toviiuIi o 

(luddadavavi’. . . 

(inhali 

(lujjalavaru 

Guraar 

(iuinnianoru 

(JiiruraataHtaru ... 

(irval 

IJ abbi 

llaini 

llala^'awoot i 
JIrtlayi 
[laliravii 
llambi ... 
Ilaminan 
Hatijraladavni'ii .. 
Hai’iyavn 
TlariVavRiidlu 
H uvadiga 
llayuri ’ 
H<*iidni . 

ITingaras 

lldia 

llolidia ... 
lloloboHoboro 

Hollo 

lloyya ... 
llnggaduvarn 
IJiili 

^bbaiidi 
Tnakuhnii 
iMhtagotrniu 
1 1 tar 
‘ Jnban 
Jainu 
Jakari 
Jula]mtaknr 

.Tali 

j .TalumuJ'i 
Jamiri ... , ... 

.Taiiakukalani 
•Tanbinei • 
.larasoTidilu 
Jani 
Jatan 

JatibradHtu 


I Jatigara ... 
Jhariguda 
JillAda ... 


- ■ ■ 1 

Hindn .. 

t*i 

Aniintapur. • 

Do, ... 

1 

Ganjam. 

Nolloro. 

Do. 

«i 

Do. 

3 

Vixngapatam 

Do. 

1 

North Arcot. 

Do. 

0 

Ganjam, Hollar y. 

Do. , ' 

lb 

Vixagapatum. 

Do. 

T) 

Madran 

Do. .. 

5 

Godavari ,\goncv. 

Do. .. 

24 

Gntijaiit 

Do. . 

■ 4P 

Ganjum Agenev 

Do. . 

o 

Kiatna. 

Do. 

J 

Ganjnin. 

Do. 

2 

Vixagapatani Agency. 

Do. . I 

5 

A nantapnr. 

Do. 1 

11 

Vizagapnlam Agency. 

Do. . ' 

1 

Kiatiia. 

MuMltiin. 

4 

Do. 

Lliudii 

3 

Dct 

Do. . . ’ 

1 

Anuniupur. 

Do. 

78 

Visagapatani Agenev. 

Do. 

*1 

Hcllury. 

Do 

18 

Visagapatani. 

Do. ... '• 

f. 

Kiatnu. 

Do ! 

H 

Bcllarv. 

D<». 

1 

Kibina. 

Do. 

l‘> 

Atlanta pur. 

Do- .. 

2 

(lanjani. 

Do. . 

18 

VixagapatHin Agency. 

Do 

1 

Knrnool. 

Do. 

•1 

Vicagapiaiain Agency. 

Do. ... 

1 

Kinlna. 

Do 

7 

Vixagupatam Agciic\ . 

Do. 

1 

Hollary 

Do, ’ 

2 

Kiatna, 

Do 

7 

Hcllarv. 

D(». 

2 

Hollary. 

Do 

1 

Cuddapah, 

MuBlmn. 

11 ■ 

Hellary. 

Lliixlu 

1 

North Arcot. 

Do 

1 

Vixagapaiam. 

M uBlnin. 

2 

Malabar. 

ITipdu ... ' 

1 

Hellary. 

Mnslniii. 

2 

South Cuinura 

Hindu 

1 

Vixagajmtam. 

Do 

I 

Hellary 

Do 

2 

I South Ganara. 

Do. ... 

it 

Ananl apur. 

Do. 

27 

S<tuth Canara 

Do. 

50 1 

Vixagapatam, Kiiitna. 

Do. 

4 

God&vari. 

Do. ... t 

1 

Hollary. 

Do 

10 

Cuddapah. 

Do 

in 

Ganjatii. 

Do. ... 

2 

Vixagapatam Agoncy 

Do. ... ' 

1 

Soutli Canara. 

Do . ! 

4 

Vixagapatam Agency. 

Do. ... 

• 1 ' 

Bollary 

Do. 

7 

Allan tapur 

Do. ., 1 

2 

Bullary. 

Do. ... 

1 

Ncllore . . * ... 

Do. 

1 

Hullnry 

Do 


MadruB. 

Do. ... 

22 

North Ar^ut. 

Do. ... 

2 

KiHtna. 

Do. 

1(5 

iiaujapi, Anaritapur. 

Do., ... 

25 

Anahtupur. 

Do. ... 

1 

KiHtna. 

Do. ... 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

4 

V i xa gupatan 1 Agcn cy . 

Do. 

1 

Nortli Arcot. 

Do. , 

1 

T).>. 

Do. . . 

1 

Hell ary. 

Do. ... 

b 

Ganjam 

Do. 

: 2 

l^iBtna. 

Do, ... 

18 

Do. • 

Do. ... 

I 533 

Ganjam, (iodavari, 

X fill ore, Anantapur, 
vari Agency and 
Canara. 

Do,' ... 

it 

Hellary. 

Do. ... i 

2 

Vixagapatam Agency. 

Do. .. j 

4 ' 

1 

Salem. 


! fiJamo UN (ioniorH. 
Do. 


A Biib'diviBioii oi bykda 


Probably llUiiiti. 

I 

A Bub'diviiioii of (taiigimakkalu. 
‘ Simki‘ cliunuorH — /.Vr/’o. 


! ComiKunid ol' ‘ llolabu and 8oboro.’ 


I lb*(jbably ' Maggadavaru.’ 
I bit,. ‘ tJiuiarind.’ 

I 

I bit. * mixad. 

Jjit ■ cnslf ’ 


A Bub-diviHion ol' ‘ Sondi.’ 


• brokon caMte.* 
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UNOUsaiPIED CASTES. 


Lid of Unknown Casten givm in Ghroup 56 — 00^ ^ d. 

. — — . — P i y 


OlMI. 

' 

iteligiou. 

Strength. 

Locality. 

.Timme ... 

MaAlmn. 

1 

South Canora. 

Jdgindru 

Hindu . . . 

4 

Bellary. 

Jdku 

Do. ... 

4 

Do. 

Jolo 

Muslmn. 

lb 

Kistnn. 

Jolia 

Hindu ... 

4 

Do. • 

Jolla 

Muslmn. 

2 

Do. 

Jdnikulam 

Hindu ... 

2 

<9 an j an. 

Jutaogi 

Do. ... 

13 

Bellary. 

Kabi * 

Do. ... 

2 

Kiitnu. 

Kabila 

Do. ... 

6 

Anantapnr. 

Kabili 

Do. 

7 • 

Bella^}^ 

KacbnYU 

Do. 

2 

Visagapatani Agency. 

Kadambavamsa 

Do. ... 

118 

Gan jam and Viiagapatam 
Agencies. 

Kadrii 

Do. • ... 

3 

Ganjani. 

Kadnmar 

Ma.slmn. 

1 

Vizagapatau). 

Kahaliya 

Hindu 

1 

Ganjam. 

Kailavilladi 

Do. ... 

1 

North Arcot. 

Kakiil 

Do. 

18 

Do. • 

Kahibadiya 

. Do. ... 

1 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Kalavnra 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

Kalum' 

Do. ... 

1 

Kistna. 

Kalv^yi 

Do. ... 

5 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Knmalii 

Do. . . 

1 

Anantapnr. 

Kampniyaim 1 

Do. ... 

3 

Bellary. 

Kamuchi 

Do. 

411 

Ganjam. 

Kanis • 1 

Do. ... 

1 

Vizagapatam. 

Kandyalad^varti . . . j 

Do. . . 1 

1 

Bellary. 

Kangaru ... ! 

Dop 

219 * 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Kaiiiknhalam ... 

Do. ... 

<> 

Kistna. 

Katikar ... 

Do. 

4 

Timiovelly. 

Kantbaii. 

Muslmn. 

4 

Cliingloput. 

Kantherata 

Hindu ... 

5 

Bollary. 

Kariknlo 

Do. ... 

41 

Do. 

Kartikuii 

Do. ... 

3 

North .\rbot. 

Ka«i 

Do. ... 

1 

Vizagapatam. 

Kattod 

Do. ... 

3 

Malabar. 

1 Kattnmal 

Do. * ... 

1 

Ouddapab. 

, Kanbu 

Do. 

1 

Kistna. 

Kav 

Do 

1 

(/iiddapah. 

Kavat i 

Do. ... 

3 

North Arcot. 

Knyakarlii ' 

Do. ... 

3 

Ganjam. 

Kayito I 

Do, 

4 

Vizngapatam Agency. 

Kola ! 

Do. 

G 

Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
Agencies. 

Kfilohar 

Do. ... 

1 

Kistna. 

Kotu . . . ! 

•Do. ... 

2 

Do. 

Kl.addi 

Do, ... 

33 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Khand^vara 

Do. 

1 

South Canara. 

Khitibonso 

Do. * .. 

1 

Ganjam. 

Khudraiiiora 

Do. ... 

12 

Do. 

KhiMura i 

Do. ... 

23 

Ganjam Agency 

Khnkamdiya 

Do. ... 

1 

Ganjam. 

KiRjasta 

Muslmn. 

1 

Kistna. 

Kodivarnam 

Hindu ... 

6 

Godavari, 

Kodiyar ... 

Do. ' ... 

10 

North Arcot. 

Kohiiiian 

Do. ... 

• 2 

Anantepur. • 

Koitu 

Do. ... 

1 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Kojjavar ^ 

Do. ... 

3. 

North Arcot. 

K6julav4dn ... ..T 

Do. ... 

23 

Godavari. 

Kohi 

*Do, 

1 

Anantapnr. 

Kolagari 

Do. ... 

7 

Vizagapatam .4genoy. 

Kohtidi 

Du. 

1 ‘ 

Nell(5rc. 

1 Kosarakar • 

Do. ... 

G 

Tinnevelly. 

Kdeo 

Mnslmn. 

14. 

Kistna.* . 

KoaTlia 

H indu . . . 

2 

Vizagamtam Agency. 

KoMiriya 

Do. ... 

80 

Do. ■ 

Kdt-apadiya 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Kdtta 

Do. 

. 6 

Do. 

Kuttagalakolam 

Do. ... 

21 

Vizagapatam. 

Kottungar 

Do. ... 

15 

North Arcot. 

Konsikar 

Do. ... 

1 

Do. 

Koyaro 

Do, ... 

7 

Vizagapatau^ Agency. 

KroRhnam 

Do., ... 

'.3 . 

Madras. 

Ksb^trav^si 

Do.* ... 

2 

South Canara 

Kddantingi 

Do. ..f 

2 

Salem 

Kiidikulam 

Do. ... 

7 

Bellary. 

Kudnkn 

Do. ... 

' 20 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Knkknrn 

Do. ... 

• 7 

• Do. 

Kukshilanto ... 

Do. r.. 

10 

Bellary. 

Knlayal ... 

Do. , ... 

1 

Nellore. 


Remarkn. 


Correct classificjation ii A 2a. 


BlacksmithB among the Savaran. 


A Bub-diviiiion of Madina 


Probably a - nustako for Kbdclra, 
• D: 21. 


^ an inhabitant of a sacred city.* 
Lit. ‘ a hammer Bearer,* i.c., black- 
smith. 
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Lint of Unkiunun Gunt-ea in Group 55— oontinuai. Chftp. X. 

, -V ■ — -i ^ , parafm 


Caito. 1 

Religion. 

Strength. 

Locality. 

• 

Remarks. 

Kulhi j 

Hindu 

\ 

2 

Kirttna. 


KuUur 1 

Do. ,, : 

•• 5 

Sinitli.Camiru. 


Knnar ... ... i 

Do. 

2 

Rist nu. 


Kun^ya 

Do. 

• r> 

Anantapur. 


Kunimchi 

•l)o. 1 

a 

Kistnu. 


Kimiya , | 

Do. 

H» j 

Do. 


Kunkar * i 

Muslmn. ! 


Malabar. 


Kunta ... ; 

Hindu ... 

27 ! 

Bcllary. 


Kapi ... 1 

Do. 1 

• H ) 

Kistria. 


Kiirnaba ; 

Muslinn. | 


Htdlnry. 

1 

Kurbi , - • . 1 

Hindu . . 

•) 

^nanta)Mir 

Probably same as Kunbi. A 2a. 

Kurma 

Do. 

1 

(tunjum undHaiijam .\geiicy. 

Same as Kudumo, A 2a. 

Kuttibi 

Do. ... 

10 ! 

Gan jam. 


Lani ... j 

M iisbnn. 

0 

Hellarv. 


... 1 

Jain 

1 j 

Do. 

This is Lingayat. 

L6har I 

Hindu ... 

1 

N«»rtb Arcot 

This must be a mistake for Lohkr. 

Ij6kattu 

Do. ... 

3 1 

Vicuga|iatam. 


Lot 1 

Do. 

3 . 

Cuddapah. 


Lotliii . ; 

Do. ... 

•8 1 

(ianjam Agency 

Correct classilication is A 2a. 

Luria ... , 

Do. .. 

1 1 

Kistna. 


Madabi 

Do. 

13 1 

(ianjam, Vitagapatam 

A sub-division oM’Aiko, A 1. 



1 

Agency. 


Madayan 

MuHlinn. 

‘1 1 

Ihdlary. 


Maddala • . i 

il indu 

1 1 

VizagiLpatani Agency 

Same as Madala. . 

Maddiya . , 

! 

Do. 

123 

Do. 

Pri>bably Mattiri, a caste of eartb- 
worki'rs and tank-diggers. 

Madha i 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Madi ! 

Do. 

7 1 

Kistna. 


Madira 

Do. 

d B<iuth Cnnarfi 


Ma^’6 ' 

Dc;. ... 

38 

Kistna. 


1 

Do. . . 


(ianjam. 


Mabujfona 

Do. 

li 

(ianjam Agency 

A mistake for Malidjaio v\'lne]i 
moans a ' tradei ’ 

Mnjiiba .. ! 

Do. 

1 

Cuddupah. 


Makky 

Muslmn. 

11 

Madras. 


Malabape ' 

Hindu 

1 

llellary. 


Miilakabdvi 

Do. 

1 

South (huiara. 


M4lak.'irlu 

Do. , .. 

U7 

\ isagapatam. Agency. 

Same as Mali, H 7. 

Malali 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

* 

Mal^ada ' 

Do. ... 

*1 

Gud»lai>ah. 


Muiipina 

Do. 

1 

Ikdiary. 


Maliaatra | 

Do. 

2 

Do. 


Mallubhi 

Do. 

10 

Ki.-^tiia. 

1 

Mall.idar 

Do. 

10 

South Canam. 


Malu 

Do. 

7 

Garijam Agency. 


Mamo 

Do. 

1 

Gan jam. 


Maiiiji^ara 

Do. .. 1 

A 

Hfdlarv and South Ganara. 


... 1 Mflslmn. 

J 

Kurin»ol. 


Muni 

Hindu 

t; 

Vizagapatam Agency 

A Bub-divisidu of Jdtapu. 

Mania 

Do. 

i 

Do. 

Manilava . j 

Do. 

2 

South Canard 

• • • . 

Manndr , ... 

Muslrnn. 

22 

Tan jure. 


Mannitpuradavan 

Hindu ... 

1 

Hellary. 

A sub-division of Korava. 

Murachu 

Do. .., 

1 

Kistna. 


Mkmn 

1)0., ... 

4 

Hellary. 


Mkr^ato 

Do. ... 

2 

Ganjani ... * ... 

Probably same as Marjati, 

Lit. ‘ an out-caste.’ 

Marj4ti 

Do. 

04 

( Ianjam Agency 

Marvafli 

Jain 

3 

Hellary 

A mistake for Mdryddi. 

•Maahkyat. 

Muslmn! 

5 

North Areot. 


Mataj^ara 

Hindu ... 

3 

Hellary. 


Matam 

Do. ... 

5 

Kistna 

Lit. * religion ' or ‘ sect.’ 8e© infra. 

MataBtiilu 

Hindu and 

42 

Godavaii, Kistna,^ Nelloro 

The subdivision is Virasaiva. 

» 

Christian. 


and Hellary. 


Mfita brash tan 

Hindu ... 

1 

Ki.Mtna 

Lit. ‘ orm who has lost his religion.’ 

Mayana 

Muslmn. 

‘A 

Ctidd.apah. 

Molikullu 

Hindu ... 

12 

V i/.agapat am Agene.y . 


Moptha 

Atheist ... 

1 

Gnnjarn. 


Morakiya 

Hindu ... 

12 

Do. 

, 

Milar 

Atheist ... 

2 

Do. 


Mirigani 

Hindu ... 

28 

Vizagapatsm Agoney 

• 

Modalla 

Do. ... 

. 175 

Do. 

A sub-division of Konda Poraja A 4. 

Mfilioro 

Do. ' ... 

03 

■ Do. 

• 

Mdkihamata 

Do. ... 

2 

South Canara 

Lit. ‘hoavonly religion.’ 

Molldru 

Do. . . 

1 

Do. 

Moni 

Do. ... 

11 

Viy.agapatam Agency. 


Morlaknlam 

Do. ... 

2 

A nantapur. 

• 

Musam 

Muslmn. 

8 

Hellary 

Lit. ‘ cheating.’ 

Motivadaa 

Hindu ... 

4 

Malabar. 

Moula 

Muslmn. 

4 

Do. 

• 

Muohitarlu 

Hindu ... 

7 

Vizagapatam. 


Miidiya' 

Do. ... 

219 

Vizagjipatam Agency . . 

Same as Maddiya, which see. 

Miigtiliyayaru 

Do. 

• 10 

Bollary. 

Mularikiagav6m 

Do. ... 

1 

•Do. ' 

• 
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UNCLASBlFNiD CA8TK8, 


Chap. X. 
]Mura. 553. 


Lint of Unknoien CaMex (liven in Qroup 55 — oontinnod. 


Holig:ioti. j Strength. 


Locality. 


Remarks. 


Muliyain 

Mulya 

Mnndakotla 
MnndaK ... 
Munia 
Muroga 
MuBaka)‘a 
MuHikiitavaru 
' Niidiga 
Namajati 
Nandaki 
Xarhali 
NartA 
Nurudi 
Native 
Nayavalu 
Nimhal ... 
Nirotu 
Xirpattan 
Nirftrliuii 
NogorAjii 
.\()ha 
Nomata 
Noyyalu 
Nudia 

Xiiggunadiavam 
Nuppior . . 
NdtanahouHo 
( )pato 
Otari 

OtiiCM' vaHte 

< >va 

Ovajamallu 
Pac’chipa, 
Padapdchi 
Padiva 
INidori 
, Pagatya 
Pakiuikkiran 
Pnkiri 
Palavadu 
Palayam6r 
Pallatodn 
P&niin 
Panamara 
Paiidiyakulatu . 
PuTidrava 
Paiiikiii 
Punkfir 
Pannva 
.PApi* 

Palriini . . 

, Paltagar • , 

' Pattaravat lii 
Paltogar 
Patiesaii 
i’aitige 
, Pattirta 
l*ttvaHli 
Pawar 
Puyilairi 
' l*a^^ ita 
I’ayos 
Peilda 
Pediga 
I Pekkarlu 
j Petaiyar 
I PevAri 
Phayravya 
' Pilavandla 
PillalivbhAtAIn 
PitavAndii 
Podh&no ... 

]*odhaiiB 
PoUctnF . 
Ponnoso 
PoBora 

Pothikulnin * . . 
Potrasamikulam 
.Pottoli 
Porida 
Pulige 


Jliiidn 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

MuBimii, 

Jain 

Hindu 

Do. 

Do. 

MuHlmn. 

Hindu* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ., 
Do. . 
J)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

J)o. 

D(.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jain 

Hindu 

Musimn. 

TFiiidn 

Do. 

Do. 

•Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

'Do. .. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

\)it. 

Do. 

Do. , 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. .. 
MuHlnin. 
Hindu 
Do. 

Do. 

Mnslmn. 
Hindu ... 
Maslmn. 

• Hindu 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Vizagapatani Agency. 
South Cunara. •* 

(tanjain. 

Hanjaiii Agency. 
Cudda}m)i. 

Kifitna. 

South (-anara 
Do. 

Jiellary. * 

Do. 

Vizagapatani. • 

South (^anara. 

Hollar V, 

Do. ’ 

Madran. 

Kiflina. 

Hollary. 

SouOi Canara. 

D<.. 

Do. 

Vizagapatiifii Agency. 
GodAvari. 

Gan jam. 

Godavari Ag^oicy. 

Vizagapat am A gency . 
Hollary. 

Do. 

V'izagapatam Agency 

. \h). 

Hollarv. 

Do. ‘ 

Anaiitapiir. 

C'Uddapali. 

Kistna. 

(-oimhatoro. 

Viaagapatam Agency. 
Godavari Agency. 

Bcdlary. 

(‘oirnbatore. 

Do. 

Yizagapataiii Ag(‘iicy. 

'South (’anara. 

Hfdlary. 

Kiiitiia. 

Ihdlary. 

North Arcot. 

Boiilh (Jaiiaru. 

Vizuga}>atam. 

Coimbatore?. 

Vizagapatam Agtuicy. 
.(hiddapali 
Anaiitapiir. 

Kurnool 

Coimbatore. 

Hellary. 

Madura. 

Hellary. 

South (’anara. 

KiHi na. 

Madras. 

Ttiiijorc. 

(Tanjain Agency. 

Madura. 

Vizagapatam Agcm^y. 

K iHtna. 

GodAvari. 

Tiniievelly 

(janjaiu. 

Kiatna. 

Vizagapatam Agency. 
Nollore. 

I Vizuga})atam. 

1 (laiijam and Vizagapatam 

' AgorieioB. 

1 (I'anjara 
North Arcot. 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Do. 

Cuddapah.* 

Vizagapatam Age my. 
Ganjam! 

Do. 

Anautapiir. * 


Probably Neyyali, 1) 35. 
Lit. ‘ new family.’ 


Lit . ‘ a sinner.’ 


(hurect idaHHifi nation ifi D 23 


Proba-bly a iniHtake for ‘ fdaiyan.’ 


(A miHtake for- Pradhano, a tilde 
i of the OmAito, A 2a. 
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Tilul 01 Unknown Cash's i/ivi n in (}ronp 6fi — coiitiiiiK'd. 


< 'aste 


Si rnnti:! lu i 

1 

Locality. 

Hemarkb. 


H indu 

4 

Rnuih ('anaru 


rumavani 

Do 


licllarv 

1’lijh ib M biili-division of Golla 

P6raiiavHn 

Do. 

1 

.\ naiUMpur 


Pda; i la 1 a 

M uNlmii. 

r> 

South t'anara. 


Putraru 

Kitidu 

1 

llfllaty 

'I’lic .xnb-divi.‘'ion in (’lialiuadi 

Puvadi 

Do. 

«> 

.South Canara 

Lit. ‘ Miuvcr-scllcr 

Hahzi 

M uslmn. 

H 

.Madrab. 


Hajainai \ a 

Hindu 

a 

( 'udd.ijiah 


Hakkali 

Do. 

16 

North Vrt ot 

Piidiahh .1 mi.Ntakc toi t’liukkili. 

Haiiu 

Mnslmn 

8 

Kiwi nil. 1 i 

Ho^a<li 

Hindu 

1 

•Vnaiitttpui 


Ut'iHHl 

Do 

2 

K istua 


Hriiy.L . 1 

Do. 

1 

Anuiita]'ui 



Do 

9 

Vi /.' lira pul am 


Hoidas ... ^ 

Do. 

1 

Vi«ujr“upalaiii 1 

1 

Kudi\:uidhi .. ! 

Do 

IT 

Viznirapiii :im .Apuiox 

1 

Hdjviic 

Do. 

<1 

KiHfna ' 

! 

Rurnntakar 

Do. 

1 

Do i 

Siidf 

.M uslmn. 

a 

Do 

8ndifj:a 

Hindu 

li 

Do 1 

Saduhlianuvi 

Do 

<; 

Hcllar\ . 1 

Siidina ... 

Do. 

2 

(iRiijain I 


Sa^arakulam 

Do 

Ui 

litdlary ! 

A Hub-divibion of 1 ppara 

Satjuva 

Dn. 

236 

(iaujam 

('<m:ciM id.'ibbiiicnt ion ib .\ 2' 

Sail ora 

M uHlmn. 

1 

.South ('unarn. 

Suilnj'uia 

ti indu 

1 

Kellary. 

Sakai 

Do 

1 

tJodavan 

Sakajiiiluilu 

Do. 

3 

Ikdlary . ' 

Snlaliandiya 

Do 

6 

Vlzapipaiaui 

Salahattaiu 

Do. ... 

A 

Kistna. 

'I’hcHi at c n ca\ ern 

Saladu 

Do 

7 

Aiiaritapiir 

Salikadn 

Do 

1 

North Arcot j 

Salya 

M uRlnin. 

12 

Vizu^a]ialam aud Kittnn 

Satiiaii 

Hindu 

1 

Ma(]ra.«i ' 

Saiiililiuii 1 

Do 

27 

N cl lore ; 

' Sainipahi 

Do. 

41 

Anuntopiir 

A bub-divifiion <>f LiugHyut. 

Saiiiina 

Do 

12 

Vizafrapatam . . . 

The Kul)-divisioii is Aehdravant-ulii. 

Sam para hi 

Do. 

2 

(JiWijaui. 

Samaki 

Do. 

2 

Kf*llar> 

Sdmitln 

Do 

1 7 

Viza^rapatuni ; 

Sanjikiilain 

Do. 

2 

Norih .Ari'oi ; 

Sankara 

M UHlmn. 

2 

(ianjnin. ! 

Saiitara 

Hindu 

I 

South C’anaru 

.Sapin 

Do. 

4 

Vizajjrupntam j 

SapliM'jnlii 

Do. 

20 

Do. 1 

Sapnra 

Do, 

6 

(Janjnni Apincy . . 

Siiake-cliarnirrb K 47 

SiitaiM 

Do 

1 

(ianjum. { 

S.itliirulii 

Do 

1 

(^hintxh'put. j 

Salnnknda 

Do 

21 

.A nantnpur. ! 

Satlaknr 

Do. 

1 

South Aia-ot I 

Sattiv.avMii •- , 

Do 

1 

'I’ll II j ore. 

Satvmti- 

.T.ain 

7 

Kclliiry. • 

SaviTi* 

Hindu 

s 

Vlza^^ipritam. 


Saviiiii ! 

Do. 

13 

Vi/.af.ra])atani Afr<‘nc\ 

1 

' Saya . . j 

Do. 

1 

North -Arcot 

1 A bub-diviHion of Idaiyan. 

, Snyaiiik Ilium 1 

Do. 

14 

Vizaj/apatam 


SivuTii , -lain 

1 

Aiiantapur. 


Sokala 

Hindu ... 

:t 

Hcllnry. 


Sanjikoiidai 

Do. . 

1 

Tunjoro. 


Sdtdram 

Do. ... 

j 

Do. 


Sha(ln}ropa 

Do. 

1 

Ciiddapah. 

Shadkup 

Do. 

1 

( hin^'lcput. 


' ShflidHHU 

Do. 

1 

Bclhiry. ^ 


1 Sibbaiidi 

Do. ... 

10 

Kiutnu. 


Sidaclii 

Do. 

3 

Madura. 


Si'labalikayava .. 

Do. 

1 

South <hiiiara. 


Si’lavamBam 

Do. 

6 

Viza^ufiatum Apciicy. 

■ 

Siloru 

Do. ... 

4 

South (’anaru. 


Silitiya 

Do. 

13 

dun jam Afr<‘ncy 

( on eel cJaHBiheation ih A 2(i. 

Silola 

Do. 

1 

Kiatna. 


Simlialo 

Do. 

4 

Ganjam. 


Simliasannstnlu 

Do. 

1 

Godavari 

Dil . ‘ Mii'fincd men.’ 

Rinar 

Do. . 

o 

Tiimcvolly. 


, Singarlu 

Do. . . 

3 

Kiutiia and Nellorc. 


1 Sirahodiya •. 

Do. 

1 

Ganjam. 


1 Sirimondnlam .. 

Do. 

44 

Viznfrapatam Agency 

A Hynonym for Chinna Kdtiya, A 4. ' 

Sirumolln 

Do. ... 

22 

Do. 


Sitala 

Do. ... 

1 

Ganjam. 


, Soma n i 

Do. 

0 

Kifitna. 


, Sonibdri . . 

Do. ... 

40 

Vizagapatam Agency 

A Rub-divisioij id the Bavaras 

Soradolo 

Do. ... 

J 

Do. 


Sorita 

Do. , , 

8 

Do. 


Royavasi 

Do. .. 

n 

Ananta]mr. 


Srikaranaiuulu ... 

Do. ... 

2 

A’izagapatQni . . 

GoiTHcf elaHsilieation ih K 9. 


80 
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aN0LA8SIFIKI> CASTES. 


Ghftp 3L Ganten giomi hi Qroup •')5 — contimind. 

para.’553. ,— — — — 



Kclision. 

Btronsth. 

1 locality . 

Kemarks. 

8url(lal)ilanim 

Uiiulu 

i) 

, Bfllary. 


1 Snjaii 

’ 1J<.. 

1 

, Madras. 


; Suklakulani 

Do. 

7 

Chinslopuf. 


■ Smnupii 

Dm 

1 

Godivari. 


1 Sundruvara 

Do. 

1 

Bollary. 


1 Sdrjaiilianam 

Do. . . 

!) 

Kistiia. 


1 Suthn 

Df). 

1 

. Madras. 


But raja ... 

Do. 

4 

! Ganjam. 


Siivai 

Do. 

1 

Chingloput. 


Byinaij 

Do 

2 

Ganjam. 


Tadakkduiyar ... 

Do, 

2 

Tinnt'^vonv. ! 

Taddodiyavaru ... 

Do. 

18 

Bollary ' ‘ 

Ticii 

MnHlmn. 

(> 

Coimliatoro 

Lit. ‘ heard ’ 

Taftada 

ilindti 

1 

Nolloro. 

Tali 

Do. 

2 

Anantapur. 

Tan^al . , 

Do 

2 

Ouddapali. 

Tappatln . . 

Do 

8 

Godavari . 

'Par bad i 

Do 

9 

Madura 

Taro 

Do 

1 

K istnn 

TarnaH 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

'I'arsila 

Do. ... , 

4 

Godavari. 

Torrukuln 

Dhrifttian 

4 

Bollary 

'rhaiuaku 

Hindu 

id 

Kistna. 

'Diaiiavallu 

Do. 

8 

Vizagapatain Agoncy. 

Tiln^ju 

Do ... : 

1 

Cuddapui) 

Tipalan ... 

Do. ' 

2 

Boutl) Canara. 

Tiri«»ila 

Do 

7 

Godavari 

Probably same as 'I'arsiia al>ove. 

Tinilarava 

Do ... 

1 

Hoiitl) Canara 

Tiriinnm(’ 

Do 

L 

Do. 

Todija 

Do. . . 

21> 

Ganjam Agency 

Carriers, (’ Id. 

ToUiyamtirji 

Do. 

1 

Vizagapatuni 


Toj;:avaridln 

Jail) 

4 

Anantapur 

'PoHikhani 

fliiulu ' 

13 

Bcllary 

Tdvu! 

Do. 

1 

North Arcoi 

n’oyadu 

Do. 

4 

Kistna 

Turai maii^uluttar 

Do. 

3 

Trichinopoly 

; 'Puvar 

Do. 

1 

Madura. 

1 Tyasonavaru ... ... ! 

Do. 

1 

Bellary . 

llddiiiasdira 

1.0, ... , 

17 

Do. 

Li< ‘ Black gram olan,’ a t.oUmiis 





namt' ado))lod by a Re(?(ion (»f t 

1 




liiijgavatH in in.it.niion of t 

j firs’ll lar 

, 



Hraliiminicul Hutrdn. 

Do. 

2 

Cuddapah 

Probably ' flni Golla ’ 

; Ufctaradi 

Do. ... 

6) 

Ganjam anti North Arcot 

lilt . ‘ rlo^th^*^nlO“ ’ 

1 Viildri 

Do. 

8 

Soutl) Canara. 

j Vudiya 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

; Vainati 

Do 

7 

Godavari 

' Vaitan 

Do. 

1 

Cuddapah . 

Vaiyani 

Do. . . ' 

J 

Coinilmtori'. 

; Vajof 

Do. 

J 

North Arctd 

i Vaiijorlvi 

Do. 

29 

Godavari Agency. 

i Vaiitibhdnmdliavarn 

Do. 

6 

Bellary 

Bub-diviHioii of Odde 

j Vaiitibindavaru 

Do. 

7 

Do. ' 

Do. Knrtivioa. 

Varakn 

Do. 

t» 

North Arcot. 

' Varivallu 

Do. , 

1 

Kistna > 

‘ VaBH 

Do. 

12 

Vi'/.agapatam. 

1 Viiuilikar 

Do. ... 

1 

North Arcot. 

: Vatakarii 

Do 

5 

Godavari. i 

, Vat. tar i 

Do. 

1 

Kistna. 

1 Vayaitiai'i 

Do 

I 

VHzagapatain. 

Wlari 

Do. 

J 

North Arcot. 

' VfUadii 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Lit. ' eoHl.’ 

' VoHbtii 

Do 

7 

Madras. 

Vt'ttaniyaii 

Do. . . , 

•» 

Tinnevclly . 

Viasanikoliyi 

Do. . . , 

4 

Vizagapatiim .\g«ncy. 

j Visiiranakulu 

Do. 

1 

Bollary. 

1 Vinapuravarn i 

Jain 

1 ; 

Anantapur. 

' Vinativadu .. . . ' 

Hindu 

] 

Vizagapatam. 

Vintulu . , 

Do. 

11 ' 

V iznga pa tu rn A go n oy . 

' Vipan»»flikar 

Do. 1 

2 

Saloiii. 

1 Viravadiyar 

Do. ... 

d 1 

Tanjon*. 

Virutarayan 

Do. 

1 ! 

Tiniievolly . 

VisvaHuvahi 

J ail) 

d 1 

Bellarv. 

Vuddinabas« 

Hindu 

3 1 

Do. 

8ef Uddinaatitrn above. 

Yailirallu 

Notatiitftd. 

30 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Vaniingi 

Hindu ... ' 


Do. 

A Buh-division of Khonda, A 4. 

Yatika 

Do. . ' 

1 

Kiatna. 

V'atmadora 

Do. 

2 

Bfdlary. • , 

Yeluvada 

D.> 

11 

Vizagapatam Agency. 

Yemaya 

Do 

1 

Vizagapatam. 

j Yi'Uiianiaji 

Do. 

2 

South ('anara. 

1 Y^pa 

Do 

2 1 

Vizagaputain Agency. 

1 Yiininuraka 

Do. . . 

1 

Vizagafinton) 

1 
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C^ITAPTKTi XI. 
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OC(-'l!PATION STATISTICS. 


Chap. XI. 


}20 


Occupation Statistics. 

P^'rcent(Hiv uf t In' tmmberti In rarh (hufcr on the iohd pojndnftnn . 


- - _ 

— 

— 



— 

— 

( dass. 


< Irdul-. 


■ Tuial 

i 

'row'll 

f 'onntry . 


I 

\ d III iniHl rat loll 


2-47 

."rofi 

2*10 

A. (iovermnent \ 

11. 

Defenei- 


0-09 

071 

0-02 

( 

III. 

Foreign and Foadat.oi y Sta»e Servn 

e 

0-00 

0-01 

0 tK) 




'I’oTAt, 

2-66 

6-81 

221 

B. raKturc and .Agn- ^ 

IV. 

|•r<♦viHi^)ll and nare uf (fattle ... 


2-03 

0-87 

2-15 

cidtnrr. ^ 

V. 

• 

Agrienlt.nre , . 


69-36 

IS K(t 

03-00 




I'oTM, 

61-39 

19*67 

65-84 

C. - Pei'Hona) ServiccH ... 

VI. 

l^ersoiuil. liuii.seliold and Saidinn Si 

rviecs 

2-99 


2-08 




'ro'i'Al. 

2-99 

6-96 

268 


1 ‘ • 

Fuud and Drink 


6 96 

1 1 S2 

5-33 


I VIII, 

I.<iglit, Firing and Fuiage 


1-27 

2-44 

I 15 

1 

I 

IX. 

BuildingH 


101 

2 t)K 

oS3 



Veliicl<*H and VesMl'la 


0 06 

0-22 

0-U3 

D. Preparation and 

' XI. 

Snjiphraieritary Ki‘quireiiieiitH 


028 

i'ir> 

0*10 

Supply of Material-^ 

XII. 

-'rextile Falinch and Dre.as 


4 76 

1 1 'IH 

103 


Xill. 

Metals and Pri'ciuns Stones 


1-39 

3 41 

1 18 

I 

XIV 

(JlaHH, Pottery and Stoneware 


0 62 

t)-47 

of)3 


XV 

Wood, (‘am* and Leaves. Ae. 


1 80 

2-07 

171 


1 ' XVI. 

DrngM. (Jums. Dyes. Ac. 


0 12 

0-32 

0-10 


XYll. 

Leather lluriis, Monefc, and (Jrease 


1 40 

0*05 

1 41 




'i’m.M. 

18-64 

37-61 

1662 

K.- (.■oimiierce, 'IVans- , 

f XVllI. 

(dnimeree 


0’97 

POa 

1 

o-ilf) 

port and Storage. 

> xrx 

-Pranflpoft and Storagi' 


1 60 

5 00 

1 -oo 




Tot \i, 

2-47 

9-65 

1-71 ! 

1 F. ProfesHiuns 

i XX. 

If.' XXI 

LeariK'd and .Artistic Professions 
Sport and Aniu.S4‘m»‘nis 


1-97 

0-06 

ii 3S 
0*0S 

1-10 ! 
o-ot; j 

1 

1 
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646 

1 

1-66 

j (jJ. - Indehnite ( teenpa- 

( XXIII. 

1 ndelinite 


8-74 

1 1 -IS 

S-.14 . 

1 tioiis 

j 

/ XXIV 

Independent ot Work 


1 18 

3-37 

0*05 i 




'I'oi \r 

, 992 

14 86 

939 



Grand Total 

1 10000 

1 100-00 

1 - 

10000 

1 




' 

. - _ 



I\ rcenta(jr of the ntunhnrfi in ((wh Snh-ardrr on fhe total of Onlen^. 


( )rdt‘i 


Sab-ordur. 


I rorccritago | 
on total of i 
I Ordor. j 


I. Administrut lull 


11. - I)t*f<‘lK*f 


111. Furoign noil Fonda- ii 
torv Stuto Sorvii i*. j 


1. Sorvicw of th»' Imporiul and Provincial GovornmcntM 

2. Service of Local and Municipnl Bodies 

3. Village Service . . 


1. Array 

5. Navy and Murine 


6. AdminiHtratiyc Service 

7. Arniv and Marine 


Total, Order I 


Total, Order II 


Total, Order III 


3070 i 
272 : 

00-58 i 


10000 


l>0-98 

0-02 


10000 


00-85 

3-15 

10000 I 
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Pcvcctitaye of the nuoihcra in (* 0 Lc/t on the total of (/rdof'ff coutiuuod. Cll&P« XI# 


1 

j Order. 

1 

.Sul)-oriler 

Purcell luge j 

on total ot 
( )rder. j 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 f 8 . Stork Breed- M /roup a) Horhos an<l Horned Call h' 

I ing- and ^ (Jroup ij*). Other Draiig^ht, Ac. Animals 

j Dealinjj (. (/ton/) p-) Stnall Stock 

1 

1 

50*85 1 

0*13 i 

4217 

1 IV. — Provision and Care of j 
j Cattle. 1 

'roiAl., Si 8 

00 15 

1 

1 

0 . Subsidiary )(f,our (a' 'rraining and Doctoring Civ.> Stock 

(>' 7*5 ' 

010 1 

‘ -- ! 

! 

Tor.\i>. Smi-Otti'KH 0 

0*85 i 

1 

Total, Order IV 

100*00 

1 

i i 

I V. — Agrieulinrc 

( 

10 . InlcreBt. in Land 

S 11 Air*'i('ultiiral Lahouicrs 

J 12 . (ii’owers of Spe»*ial f*roducth and 'I ri'es 
. 13 .Ap'iciilt lira! MVaininc, and Siijiei-y i'^itni 

70-72 

lO-Hl 

0(*.4 

0 -< »3 

1 

Total, Order V 

100*00 


VI. -Personal, HouhoIioUI ' 11. IN'isuiiul ami Doniestu* Soi vk-oh 

I and Saniiarv Ser- ^ 15. Non-tioni(‘Htic HstiildishmenlH 

i vieos (. !<**- Sanitation 


VI I. - Food and Dnnk 


1 17 Animal Food 

IS aide Food 

i_ 11 *. Drink ( -ondiincntH and Narrotirs 


VI 1 1 . FiniiL'- 
Forapfi* 


and 1 20 Li^lihn^^ 

t 21 . Find and Forat^c 


1 X . — lluildings 


22 liuil<iin{i, Materials 
2 I'», An llieei K in lUiddini* 


05 4-1 ; 

1’04 
;i 52 

Total, Order VI loo oo 

21 - 01 . 

IK (*,2 

rariii 

Total, Order VII | loo oo , 


1201 
r >7 !m; 

Total, Order VIII ' loo oo 


IK 07 

; Ki;i:t 

Total, Order IX loo oo 


i V ' Plant 

I X. Vehicle.s and Vesmds. ' 25 . Carts, Cuniages, Ar. 

f 21 ) 8 liii »8 and Hoats 

1 i 

; I 


40 70 

7-07 


Total, Order X ! loo oo 


XT. — Supplement ar\ 
quireinents 


I 

He-V 


27. Paper, A(* 

2 H. Hooks and Prints, Ac. 

20 . Watehi's, (Monks and Seientilie IiiHtruiin-nt.h 
:T0. CarvinfT, KnpraviiiK, Af 
III. Toys, Curiosities, Ac* 

32 . Music and Musical Instruinents 

33. Necklaces, Braceleis, Heads. Rucre«l 'I'lireads. Ac. 
31. Furniture 

35 . Harness 

30 . d’ools ainl Machinery 
37 . Arms and Ammunition 



Total, Order XI 


Xn.— Textile Fabrh-s 
Dress. 


and ^ 


38 . Wool and Fni 
30 . Silk 

40 . Cotton 

41 . Jute, Flax, Coir, &c, 

42 . Dress 


I 


Total, Order XII 


110 
lO-OO 
P 3 I 
1*52 
0 -KR 
0-43 
07 (-K) 
Ml 
0-1 18 
7 ‘ 7 i) 
2‘13 

100*00 


M 7 

78-70 

P 14 

13*7)0 

100*00 


81 
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Perceiiffiffi’ of i fie iiuinhetv in each Sub-order on the tola! of Orders — continued. 


( )rdor. 


XIII. M»'talH and Pi 
{•iouH Stonofl. 


Sui)*oid»*f. 


(lold, SiUmt and ProfiouH Storn-*^ 
•H. llraBB, Coppor and Boll-metal 
45. 'J'jn, Zinc, Mercury and Load 
4r» Iron and 


1 


XIV. - GluHfl, Pottery and ( ! 47. Glaftn anrl Chinawaro 
j Stoneware. \ ! 4H. Lartht'n ami Stoneware 


XV. — Wood, ('ane ainl S -lit. 'J’irnbei and Wood 

la'avoH. Am!, ^ I Tit?. Caneuork. Matting- and Leavea, Ac. 


XVL~-I)nif'n,DyoN, Guma, \ I 51. Gnma. VV'ax and Kiniilai* Poreat Produe 


Ac.. 


) j 52. hruga, Dyen. Pipnn'ntH. Stc. 


XVI 11. — Commerce 


XVIT. — Leatlioi . ... ' 55. I.eatliei, Morna, Honea ami GreaMc 


Total, Order XIII 


Total, Order XIV 


Total, Order XV 


Total, Order XVI 


Total, Order XVII 


f I 54. Money and Seciiritic'H 
I ’ 55. General Merchandise 
. 15(1. Dealing unR]»ecilied 
I ' ... A*- 1.31 ( Orouh (a). Brokt'rs, Ac 

y t <-froi4p {(>). t ontru(*torH and Farmers 


Toi \i.. Sv’M-GaoKK 57 


Total, Order XVIII 


Percentage 
on total of 
Order. 


5H*1H> 

ia*3d 

1-41 

2(.)*27 

100 00 


1-07 

imita 

100 00 


02-31 

37-00 

10000 

lti'40 

83-54 

10000 

l(Mr(K» 

100-00 


24 38 
35-84 
21-02 
5-02 
0*84 

14-80 


100 00 


S (irouji (n). ‘\dmini«tration 
..S lUilwajH ■ ) Workii.K Staff ... 


50. Koud 


XIX. — Transport and 

Storage. 


00. Wat4*r 


Totai .. ScH-OhDra 58 


I (-froujt (a), ('art, t’aiTiage and Tramway owners 
•] and drivers 

f Group (h). OaiTiers by Pack Animals 


Totai,, Si'H-()ri)kk 50 


\ Grimp («i). Owners, &e., of VosHels 
) Group (h). Working Staff of Vessels 

Total, Stb-Ordfu 00 


\ Group (a) Postal and other Messengers , . 
I 01. Messages ... ^ Telegraph and Telephone 


3\>tal, Srn-ORnKR 01 


Total, Order XIX 


1-40 

0-20 


7-00 


38-30 

2-10 


40-40 


0*81 

14-72 


15-53 


0-07 

0*43 


10-10 


20-31 


100-00 


02. Storage and Weighing 
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pi rcrittai/r of thv iiuhihiris in cufli tiiih-urilt/' mi (In' totiil n/ Ordi't'n — coutiuut^d. 





Mib-order 

JVrcoiitagH^ 
en tot.al of 
( hdcr. 


1 

<‘jl{ 

» (riouji i(t). PncHtt*, AJiniHiei-H, Ac. 
t (-f-t'OHp Subsulian Ko]i^i«Mib Servu*i‘s 

27 o2 
12-72 



i 

I'oi M . Si n-< )in*t K lid 

l(i-21 


1 

lil. Kdin-ation 
<ir) latoruturr 
(>♦» LH^^ 


El i»S 

12 71 
4'tM 



»‘*7 .Afodiciu.* 

» Gfoxy (/j) PrHctitioner*' 

• Group {}•) SiihMidiinM Medical Scrviit‘h 

i»;t 

t»s7 




I'tM W 1. Kl tt-( tlMiKIt <17 

hr. so 

\N Lf*ani«Ml and Arri''- . 

lie rr<ift'KMH)Mfi 1 

ds KnK’iinjoViii^' 

and Hiirvny. 
iiifT 

^ (ftoiiyi ^u), Kn^iiieciM. Vr> hito<MN and Smvcvors 
^ ihou}^ (1 '. Sid>Nidiav\ StatT 

(‘ 11 

1 12 


[ 


1 iM \ i Si 1. 1 tiini i! Os 

I'.Tt 


1 

! 

1 <J‘) Othci Scifii 

1 cos 

- ' Grtt'ijt Aftiroiiom^ and Natural Si-ietice- 

t Group (fi) Mima Scirin*»'M 

001 

2 .lit 



1 

To'l \l S| u-( iKDHt <10 

2 -in 



1 70. l*u*lonal ;\rl. Sculpturr. An. 

[ 71 Mnair .Voting ami Dancinjr 

Olli) 

PJ'OT 




Total, Order XX . 

10000 

XXI -- and 
lUnnt'^ 

72 

\ ni uho- ^ 

7d. I'lx liihuioii 
[ !i nd ( fRiiK's 

WTron/»(u) Catchint*'. 'rnuniii^ and Exhibiting 
Animalbt. 

. G>'<fup (/'. ('onjuriiij.^. Eortunc-tollinp and Hiniila) 

’ Exhibitions. 

Group {•'). \crobatic and Athletic Exhibitions 
Group (fl) .Si'jvice fd’ I’la< (*.«> of Ent.4‘rtaininoijl 

dPHO 

12117 

2.')(i(; 

20 -08 
rro 




Toj .M,. Si U-( >K|iKH 7:f 

118' 20 




Total, Order XXI . 

lOO'OO 



f 71. rnakillod 
Inilmur. 

\ (d) Special Hiaiu’heM cd’ Eaboiii 

/ Group (general UnMkilled Tiabour 

1201 
SI (M 

1 XX 1 1 1 — J nd(*linit« 


1 

•1 

'r«M \L, Si n-( tiioh i; 7 1 

07-20 

i 


[ '7i) r ridrtiiiod and I dan-piitHbU* moaiiH of livoliliood 

2-7r> 




Total, Order XXIII 

100 00 



r 70. l*n)jM*riy and \ (ir<iuj> \a). Proporty und AllowanooH 
' Alms, ^ (irotip f?'). rimritv and Endowment 

H-04 
♦ 111* ‘15 

XXI V.— Indopoufleni of 
work. 

1 ' 

J: 

Tor \i,, RnnOKOFic 70 

71' 10 



1 ' 77. Supported at ^G-rf)uj>{a). IVnsiofiH ... 

1 1 the Public*] 

: rhurg'o. ' Group (/')• Prinoner*. Am*. 

2T27 

2-2-1 

i 

i 


1 

T<hai., SrB-OKi»KH 77 ... 

j 25 01 

1 

!. 


i 

t 

Total, Order XXIV 

10000 

1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

(TABLES XVII-A, XVII-B and XVII-O.) 


Introductory. 

554. The distribution of the population by occupation or l)y their means of live- 

lihood is shown in Table XVII. This table is divided 
ntro ttctory. three parts. Paid, A gives the total number of 

persons in the province, subsisting by eacli occupation, witli details of their ages ; 
Part B shows their distribution by districts, without reference to age; and Part C 
contains statistics of persons who combine agriculture with other occu])ations. 

555. Tlie occupations returned by the people have been classified according to 

the scheme drawn up by the Census Commissioner, and 
cia*8i«ca- priticiplcs Oil wliich it is based cannot be better 
described than in his own words : — 

“ The object in view is to group the entries in the census schedules, as fiir as 
“ possible, in accordance with the distribution of occupations in India in general, 
“ and at the same time to allow for the designation of specifil features found only 
“in certain provinces. It is su]»erfiuous, therefore, to discuss the classification in 
“ use at the census of communities further advanced in economic differentiation, or 
“one based simply on the laws of sociological science. The classification iioiv 
“published is not altogether scientifically cori’ect, but it will serve its jiurjiose if it 
“ collects under one head occupations known to be akin to each othei', and keeps 
“ apart others which are nominally related. 

“There are certain classes of occupations in India which require a feiv general 
“remarks before the details of the scheme are reviewed. In the first place, Gov- 
“ ernmont service is so comprehensive a term in this country that, for the purj)Oses 
“of classification, it is necessary to restrict its application to the functions which 
“ cannot be dissociat ed from the main end of administration — ])rotection and defence. 
“ Thus, 8])ecial fund ions undertaken by the State in India beyond the primary 
“duties above rpioted are to be classed, not under the head of Government s(‘rvice, 
“ but under their s[)ecial designation. Public inst ruction will come under Education, 
“ami engineering, meteorology, agricultural training, medical practice and 
“ administration under these heads respectively. It will be almost impracticable 
“ to effect a complete separation from the general title to which objection is raised 
“above, as the combination of these sj)ecial functions with that of the military oi‘ 
“ civil service of the Grown has been retained too closely in the schedules to admit 
“ of discrimination ; but, as far as possible, the principle above enunciated should 
“ be i-igorously a])plied. It is the .same Avith the service of local and municipal 
“ bodies, where only persons actu.all}' engaged in .administration should be entered 
“ under those titles. Engineers and ro.ad overseers or supervisors, sanitary in- 
“ spectors or surveyors, schoolmasters and vaccinators, all have their special 
“ groups, irrespective of the source from Avhich their salary is draAvn. If the 
“e.xtent to Avhich the functions of the State are in India exercised beyond the limits 
“ of protectioJi be in ([uestion, the best source of information will be the periodical 
“ lists published V)y Government of its employes, rather than a census return. 

“ A second class of occupations needing special treatment is the very large one 
“ c)f what have been called ‘ Village Industries,’ one great characteristic of which 
“ is that the same person both makes and sells. Amongst the most important of 
“ these come the brass-smith, blacksmith, cotton-weaver, potter, tanner, carpenter, 
“ and the like, representing with their fellows the bulk of the artisan class through- 
“ out the country. OAving to the extension of towns, it is misleading to group 
“ such occupations under what Avould be otherwise an obviously suitable title, and 
“ some artisans indeed may have totally changed the character of the occupation 
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‘‘ on emigrating from the simple community to which thOT oinginally ministered. Chap. 
“ It lias, therefore, been thought advisable to make no difference in llie classifica»- paw« 
“ tion between those who make and those who sell special goods, though in the 
“sub-divisional groups there is room for the general dealer, the commercial agent, 

“and other iniddleinen ; and also for that class of dealers known by a special 
“name in each province (jjaadhi, rhilhar, kirkul^ juircliuran, tj-r.), which supplies 
“ certain articles which are almost invariably associated together throughout the 
“ country. 

“ After the above general remarks, the scheme may be taken up in detail. 

“ In the first place, the aggregate of the various means of livelihood are divided into 
“the following main ctassc's : — 

“A. — Government. 

B. — Pasture and Agriculture. 

“ C. — Personal Service. 

“ D. — The Preparation and Supply of Material Snhstaiices. 

“ E. — Oommerco and the "IVaiisport of Persons, Goods, and Messages and the Storage 
of Goods. 

“ P. — Profes.sions — Learned, Artistic and Minor. 

“ G. — Indefinite Occupationiii aud Means of Subsisteuce Independent of Occupation. 

“ Of these, the first and fourtli are tin* most complicated, though, making allow- 
“ances for the defective return in certain cases, the former should We nearly fr(‘ed 
“from all but thost* who can rightly he classed in it. The Ibnrth has had to be 
“minutely sub-divided lest et)nfusion should arise. 

“ Subordinatt' to tlie seven classes come 24 orders 

“The first few ex[)laiii themselves. As regards llu^ seventh, eiglith, ninth, tenth 
“aud eleventh, the ol)j(‘Ct the article or service is intended lor is placed more 
“prominently than the material dealt with. On tlu^ otlier baud, IVom the twelfth 
“to the seventeenth, the latter is regarded as more chajacteristic of the occupation 
“than the object for which the pi’opared article is intended. The distinction is, of 
“course, conv^eiitioiial only and not economic, as in both orders the makers and 
“sellers of an article are combined, and it is only in the eightoeutl; order that 
“ special mention is inad(* of those who return tlieinselves a,s exclusively iuigagcal 
“ in distribution.” 

The oi’ders ai*e dividend into 77 sub-orders, some of which are further (hvided 
into groups. Under Ihest* again, there are 4(>5 smaller units, which represent 
the nature ol’ the varrous means of subsistence^ returnc^l in the schedules. 


556. In 1H81, only those ])ersons were shown who were returned as actually 

exercising an occupation, but, as the results obtained 
by tins metnod were not iound to be satisfactory, it 
was resolved, on the present, occasion, to show under each occupation not only 
those who arc* activelj^ engaged -in it, but all those who subsist by it. No general 
comparison of the* present figures with those of 1 881 is, therefore, possible. 1 
thought, at first it might be assumed that the* male workei’s of 1881 correspond 
nmre or less to the adult males in Table XVll, but an examiiiRtiori of the statis- 


tics soon convinced me that this assumption was not permissible, for the supple- 
mentary Table Xll-B of 1881, in wliicli age statistics are given for male workers 
in towns, showed that a considerable proportion of these worker’s were under 15 
years of age. In tlie case of some occupations the age distribution of male 
workers in towns miglit be taken as the distribution for all the male workers, both 
urban and rural, but for occupations which are mainly rural, such as agriculture, the 
urban proportions do not afford an altogether safe basis for a calculation. More- 
over, two different systems of classification were followed on the two occasions, 
and this again would prevent any comparison except for certjwn well-defined classes 
or occupations. As, however, it is desirable to see whether the agricultural 
character of the population is undergoing any marked change, I have p<n‘forco 
adopted the age distribution for urban male workers and applied this to all agri- 
cultural male workers. On this basis the proportion of male agricultural workers 
of 15 and upwards to the total population of both sexes was 19*52 per cent, in 
1881. In 1891 the proportion of males of 15 and over, who depend on agriculture, 
was 19*62 per cent. The slight difference is fully accounted for by the fact that 
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CkKf. XI. the Bgure for 1891 includes a number of youths and old men who only depend on 
pan. 567. agriculture and are not actual workers. On the whole we may conclude that 
agriculture holds practically the same place among the occupations of the people 
as it did in 1881. 


557. The accuracy of .the uccupation returns depends mainly on the precision 

- , .V . w^ith which the people have described their occupations, 

BMouMy 0 e re vnu. faithfulness with which they have been recorded 

by the enumerator, and the accuracy with which the entries have been abstracted 
and classified. A common cause of error is the use of vague and general expres* 
sions, such as ‘ cooly,’ ‘ Government service,’ ‘ cultivator,’ &c., but apart from these 
the return has been fairly precise and complete. The abstraction was tested by 
the re-working of a largo proportion of the figures and by frequent references to 
the schedules in the case of little known or doubtful occupations ; but the statistics 
had to go through so many processes that a certain amount of error in the final 
results was unavoidable. The classification presented great difficulties. It must 
bo remembered that the schedules were written in six different languages, and the 
correct interpretation and classifioation of the many expressions employed was a 
task which taxed the resources of the Superintendent and his Deputies to the 
utmost. Another difficulty was caused by the different value which is given to the 
same term in ^different localities. Thus, to take only one instance, a zaminddri 
arain in the south of the presidency means little more than a process server, or at 
the most an inferior kind of clerk, but in the great Jeypore zamindari the term 
denotes an officer of almost the same position as a tahsildar. The statistics again 
may be somewhat misleading owing to the inclusion under a general name of a 
number of minor connected occupations, but this is an error common to all .systems 
of classification and can be obviated only by descending to a degree of detail which 
would enormously increase the labour of preparing the tables. An instance of 
what 1 moan is noted below under the head of planters. 

558. The subjoined statement shows the proportions of the population in each 

of the seven main classes in the province generally. 


Proportion! in the ProTinoe. 


in towns, and in villages 


Percentage of the numbers in each class on the total population. 


ClaHB. 

'l\>tal Population. 


Males. 


Femalos. 



! 








Total . 

Town. 

Country. 

Total. 

Town, 

Country. 

Total. 

Town 

Country. 

A., Govommont 

8-66 

581 

2 21 

2-73 

6.-03 

2-39 

2-39 

6-fiO 

2-04 

B. I’aHturd! and A^iculturo 

61 89 


65-84 

62-61 

20-34 

66-96 

6.0-30 

19*02 

64-76 

C.- -PoTHonal SiM'Viw'H . . 

899 

5-95 

2-68 

2-98 

5-8G 

2*67 

3t>0 

6-03 

2-68 

1).- Preparation and Supply of 

1864 

37C1 

16 62 

18-39 

, 37-40 

16-39 

18-89 

37-81 

16-84 

Matorial KubHtanooH. 










K. ' Comnmrtjo, Transport and 
Storajifo. 

2-47 

l)G5 

1 71 

2-66 

10-33 

i - 8 r > 

2 30 

9-01 

1-57 

F. ProfoHsions 

( 208 

O-Ui 

1-56 

2-14 

6-60 

1-67 

1-91 

6-33 

1-43 

(j.- Iiidofinito Oot'upatioiiB 

992 

14-85 

9-39 

8-59 

13-*M 

808 

11-21 

16-20 

10-68 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 06 


'faking the province as a whole, 6,139 persons in every 10,000 or rather more 
than three-fifths of the population are supported by pasture and agriculture, and 
1,864, or nearly one-fifth, by the preparation and supply of material substances. 
Indefinite occupations, the most important of which is general labour, form the 
means of subsistence of 9'92 per cent. About 3 per cent, depend for their live- 
lihood on personal services ; Government employment supjmrts 2’66 per cent. ; 
‘ comTnorce, transport and storage ’ follows with 2‘47 per cent. ; and the professions 
come last with slightly over 2 per cent. 

559. The proportions for the rural population are practically the same as those 

rroportion. in Town, .nd vui.r^i. ^h^' but th.Tc is a marked differ. 

enco between the urban and rural population. For 
example, 3,761 persona in 10,000, or more than a third of the total urban popula- 
tion, are engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances. ' Only about 
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one-fifth are supported by pasture and agriculture and a little over one-seventh by Chap» XI. 
indefinite occupations. Nearly one-tenth depend for their livelihood on commerce, pwr*. MI- 
transport and storage. The professional classes constitute 6 ’46 per cent, of the 
urban population, while those engaged in personal services form 5‘96 per cent. 
Government employes come last, but they number 581 in 10,000, or nearly thrice 
the proportion found in rural tracts. 

The subjoined statement shows the distribution of the total population in each 
class between town and country : — 


C'laBi. 

Town. 

Country. 

t 

ToUl. 

A. — Govftrnmont 

21*88 

7812 

100*00 

B.— Pasture and A gfricoltoro 

3*09 

96 91 

100*00 

C.- -Personal Services 

lit 17 

80*88 

100*00 

D. — Preparation and Supply of 
Material SulMtanoes. 

19-45 

80*66 

100*00 

K. — Cummeroe, &o. ' 

3701 

62*39 

100-00 

F. — Professions ... ... | 

30-76 

69-24 

100*00 

G.— Indefinite Occupations ... j 

14*44 

86*66 

100*00 

Total j 

___ j 

9*66 

1 

90*44 

100*00 


Proportio&f between the eexee. 



Number of females per I 

Class. 

1,000 males. 


In town. 

In tH)untry. 

A. — Government 

973 

872 

B. — Pasture and Agrioul- 

979 

986 

ture 



C. — Personal Rervioes 

1,076 

1,020 

I). — IVeparation and Supply 
of Material Substan- 

1,068 

1.049 

ces. 

1 


E.— Commorw, Ac. 

913 

866 

F.— Professions 1 

1,004 

874 

(1. — Indefinite Occupations 

1,262 j 

1,348 

1 


560. Under personal services, pre- 
paration and supply of material sub-' 
stances and indefinite occupations, the 
females, both in town and in country, 
exceed the males, while in classes A, B 
and E the latter preponderate. Under 
the head of Professions, the number of 
females is in towns slightly in excess of 
that of males, while in the country Ahe 
latter predominate. The great excess of 
females in the indefinite class is due to 
the preponderance of this sex among the 
general labourers and the rico-poundors 
and buskers. 


Diltriot Btatistioi. 


561. The proportions for each class in the different 
districts are shown in the following table : — 


Percentage of the numbers in each dim of occupatimi on the total population of each itistriet. 


District. 

Class A. 

Class B. 

Claas C. 

Glass D. 

Class K. 

Class F. 

Class G. 

Total. 

Ganjam 

3-62 

63-78 

3-36 

17-52 

2-63 

2-45 

16-74 

100*00 

Visagapatam * 

2 78 

67-66 

4*51 

19*26 

1-46 

0-91 

13-62 

100*00 

GodAvari . , 

3-09 

5!I07 

2*42 

18-62 

3-10 

1-30 

11-90 

11KI*Q0 

Kistna 

3 65 

60*24 

375 

19-48 

1*72 

1-89 

9-37 

100*00 

N olloro 

3-60 

63-78 

3-84 

23*24 

1*91 

1*73 

12-00 

100*00 

Cuddapah . 

3*68 

64 19 

3-26 

18-16 

1 67 

1-03 

8-12 

100*00 

Kurnool 

3*99 

69*52 

3*13 

19*12 

1-46 

1-13 

11-65 

100*00 

Bellary 

2-60 

66-(»8 

2*49 

17-57 

1-96 

1-30 

7-!K) 

100*00 

Anantapur 

4*71 

61-55 

2*91 

19-78 

2-06 

1*03 

7-96 

100*00 

Madras 

6*45 

3-94 

9*66 

32*63 

1274 

10 16 

24-42 

100*00 

Chingleput 

3-19 

60 42 

2-90 

16-44 

1-96 

1 87 

13 22 

100*00 

North Arcot 

2-30 

69-84 

2*67 

1437 

1*92 

1-39 

7 51 

100*00 

Salem 

.2-27 

67-40 

2-51 

1 18-99’ 

1*62 

1*46 

5*75 

100*00 

Coimbatore 

] 73 

57-83 

2-97 , 

241h) 

1-84 

201 

872 

100*00 

Nilgiris 

3-31 

68-67 

8-40 ' 

11 75 

3-86 

2-46 

11 55 

100*00 

South A root * 

218 

70-64 

2-11 1 

1V04 

1*00 

1-39 

11-64 

100*00 

Tatijore 

3*49 

61 -02 

2*58 1 

1789 

3-79 

3*96 

7-27 

100*00 

Triehinopoly 

2*79 

69-89 

2-62 ! 

13 92 

1*83 

2-21 

674 

100*00 

Madura 

1*52 

65-14 

2 71 

16 21 

2*94 

2‘IG 

9-32 

100*00 

^I'innevelly 

2 03 

59-62 

2-77 

23 47 

2-60 , 

2 13 

7-38 

100*00 

Malabfur 

1*03 

56-15 

2T)5 

24 35 

4-55 

3*13 

824 

100*00 

South Canara 

1-52 

6108 

1-51 

19-63 

2-f)0 

2-83 

11-43 

100*00 

r Ganjam 

0*63 

79-75 

0*28 

10 42 

3-88 

0-23 

4-91 

100*00 

Agency. < Vizagapatam 

1-14 

7004 

0*94 

9*32 

2-08 

or, 3 

15-95 

100*00 

(.Godavari 

2-03 

75-5f; 

233 

10 07 

2-01 

0*76 

7-24 

100*00 

Total, British Tibbitort ... 

2*68 

61*89 

8*09 

1 1804 

847 

8*03 

9*98 

100*00 
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XI. Excluding Madras City and the Agency Tracts, which are, respectively, entirely 
pwa. 502. urban and rural in their character, the proportion of the agricultural population 
varies from 5378 per cent, in Ganjam and Nellore to 70’64 per cent, in South 
Arcot. Trichinopoly stands second to Nellore with 69‘89 per cent, and North 
Aroot comes next with G9-84 per cent. Salem, Bellary, Madura, Cuddapah and 
Aiiantapur have each a higher percentage of agricultural population than the 
province as a whole. Tlie proportions in Tanjore and South Canara are slightly 
below the average for the presidency, while the figures for the remaining districts 
are considerably below it. 

Under j)reparation and supply of material substances, the proportions vary 
from lUO t per cent, in South Arcot to 24*90 per cent, in Coimbatore. Malabar is 
second on the list with 24*35 per cent, and Tinnevolly comes next with 23*47 per 
cent. The high percentage in Coimbatore is due to the laa-ge number of its leather- 
Avorkers and cotton-weavers. In Tinnevelly persons engaged in the cotton 
industry Jfcid in toddy-drawing are very numei’ous, while Malabar contains the 
largest number of fishermen and coir manufacturei’s and a considerable number of 
toddy- drawers. 

In the class of indefinite occupations, Ganjam stands first .with 16*74 per 
* cent., Vizagapatam comes next with* 13*52 per cent., and Chingleput follows close 

with 13*22 per cent. Nellore, Goddvari, Kurnool, South Arcot, Nilgiris and 
South Canai’a have each over 10 per cent., while in the remaining districts the 
♦proportions are below the average for the presidency, Salem coming last with only 
5*75 per cent. 

Under personal services the proportion is highest in the Nilgiri district, 
Vizagapatam comes next and Nellore stands third, while the lowest proportion is 
found in South Canara. 

Of ])erRons dependent on commerce, transport and storage, the highest pi*o- 
poi'tions are found iii Malabar, where 455 in every 10,000 are engajjed in this class 
of occupations. Then come in order Nilgiris, Tanjore, Godavari and Madura. 
South Arcot comes last' with only one per cent. The high proportion in Malabar 
is due partly to.the very large number of its geiieriil merchants, partly to the latge 
number of its ships’ officers and boatmen, and partly, if not mostly, to the high 
proportion of its porters. The largo number of boatmen and cartracn found in 
Godavari contribute to its high position in this class, while the high percentage in 
Madura is due to the presence of a largo. number of money-lenders. In South 
Ai'cot there is a main line of railway and two branch lines, and there are numerous 
roads connecting different parts of the district. Besides* these .advantages, the 
district has two ports of its oAvn in Porto Novo .and Cuddalore, and the French 
port of Pondicherry is just across the border, yet the percentage of commorci*al 
men is the lowest in the presidency. I cannot explain this anomaly. 

The proportion of people supported by the professions varies from 3*96 per 
cent, in Tanjore to 0*91 per cent, in Vizagapataili. Both Tanjore luid Malabai* 
haw :i relatively large number of priests and native quack-doctoi-s ; the formei* 
also contains a largo number of musicians and the latter a considerable number of 
astrologers and exorcists. 

Class A. — Government. 

562. This class comprises three orders : — I, Ad- 
ciauA: Oovoriiment. ministration ; II, Defence; and III, Foreign and Feu- 

datory State Service. 

Of the 903,994 persons in this class, 871,425 or 90 per cent, belong to Order I, 
or, in other words, aw supported by administrative Avork ; 32,029 persons are 
engaged in the defence of the country, while those employed in fofeigiA and feuda- 
tory state service number only 540. 


Order I Administration. 

563. Under this order there are three sub-orders : — 1, Service of the Imperial 

and Provincial Governments ; 2, Service of Local and 
Municipal bodies ; and 3, Village Service. It should 


Order 1: AdminUtration. 
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Bub'Order 1. Service of the Im* 
perial and Provincial Oovemmenti. 


Sub-order 2. - Service of Local and 
Kunioipal bodies. 


be remembered that, as already explained, the figures in the first two sub-orders 
only refer to occupations which are inseparably connected with the main end of 
Government, but do not include those employed in the special functions of the 
State, such as education, sanitation, medical practice, engineering, &c., which Jire 
separately shown under their appropriate designations. 

564. Sub-order 1 contains 267,542 persons, or nearly one-third of the popu- 
lation comprised in the order. About. 70 per cent, of 
these are messengers and menials, and a little over 
one-fourth are either clerks in Government offices or 
officers in the Police, Excise and Registration Departments. 

565. There are 23,660 persons in the service of 
Local and Municipal bodies, the majority of whom are 
menials. 

566. Sub-order 3, V^illage Service, numbers 580,223 or nearly two-thirds of the 

, , . , population comprised in the order and includes non- 

su -or or .— ago Service. agi'iciiltural headmen, accountants and watchmen, 'rhe 

number of persons returned under the la.st head is 3!l4,893, or 68 per cent, of the 
total of the sub-order, ft is possible that the actual number of village menials is 
considerably in excess of this nundier, for unless they were specifically described 
as in village .service, they would be classed under (he general designation. Simi- 
larly, it is doubtful whether the number of village headmen is correct. Nearly cvci’y 
headman has some landed interest in the village, and the large number (1)4,434) 
of uou-agricultural village headmen and J^heir dependents is almost certainly 
incorrect. It was, 1 think, a mistake to attempt any distinction between headm(m 
connected with- agriculture and others. 

Order II Defence. 

567. This order contains twm sub-orders, viz., (4) Amy, and (5) Navy and 

Marine. 4’liere are 32,021) persons in the order, nearly 
rder I . De enoe. belong to the Army, officers of the Navy 

and the Marine with their families numbering only 8; 1,025 persons have been 
shown as army officers or their dependents, and 30,114 under ‘ uon -commissioned 
officei's and privates.’ Followers and clerical establishments number 785 and 97 
respectively. 

The district with the largest, number of people engaged in the defence of the 
country is Bellary, which has a large garrison of European and Native troops. 
Vizagapatam .stands next, and then come in order Malabar, Chingleput, Trichino- 
poly. North Arcot, South Canara, Gaujam and Goddvari. It will be observed that 
there is a railitai’y cfintonmont in each of these districts except Trichinopoly and 
North Arcot. Trichinopoly town, however, though not a cantonment, is a military 
station, wdiile North Ai’cot furnishes a. large number of recruits for the Native, 
army, and there is a military dep6t at Vellore. 

Order III Foreign and Feudatory State Service. 

568. The total number of persons connected with Foreign and Feudatory State 

Service is only 540. Of these 523, or about 97 per 
state seivioe *^®”**“ *“* Feudatory ^ ^rc engaged ill administrative service. The 

**■ majority of these were enumerated in Coimbatore and 

Malabar, the former of which borders on Mysore, Cochin and Travancore, and the 
latter on Mysore and Cochin. 

Class B.— Pasture and Agriculture. 

569 This class contains two orders : — IV Live 

Claee B ; Pa.ture and Agriculture. y Agriculture. 

570. The total number of persons engaged in connection with live stock ia 

716,549. Of these, 71 0,443, or more than 99 per cent.. 
Order IV : Live stock. are de[)endent upon stock breeding and dealing, and 

only one per cent, on subsidiary services to stock. 
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Chap. XI. 571. The first of those sub-orders contains three groups — (a) Horses and 
para. 671*. horned cattle (407,387); (h) Other draught, &c,, animals 

tab.ordar8.-8tocki)rM(Uiig (921); and (c) Small stock (302,135). The main items 
** composing group (u) are (1) Herdsmen (381,120) and 

(2) Cattle-breeders and dealers (25,139). It will bo observed that 211,583, or 
about 56 per cent., of the herdsmen are between the ages of 5 and 15. Among 
these again, the boys number 184,033, while there are only 27,5.50 girls, or, in 
other words, there are nearly seven boys to every girl employed in looking after 
cattle. The largest number of herdsmen is found in the Godavari district. 
Cattle breeders and dealers are most numerous ih Coimbatore, Malabar, Nellore 
and Bollary. Coimbatore is well-known for the fine trotting bullocks reared by 
its inhabitants, the famous Kdngayam breed being especially good. Tn Nellore, 
the breeding of cows and draught bullocks forms the pursuit of a considerable 
number of tho inhabitants. The figures, however, for these two districts do not 
fidly represent the extent to which cattle-breeding prevails, for most of the 
breeders are also fanners, and many have no doubt been returned as such in the 
schedules. In group (c) are included sheep and goat breeders and dealers, 
shepherds, pig-breeders and dealers and swineherds- Shepherds and sheep breed- 
ers and dealers constitute 07 per cent, of the group, and are most numerous 
in Vizagapatam. Tinnevelly, Cuddapah and Kistna haA’^e esich over 25,000, and 
North Arcot and Nellore each over 20,000. Pig-breeding, as a means of liveli- 
hood, has very few followers in this presidency, the number of persons who depend 
on this occupation being only 8,558. Of these nearly one-half are found in 
South Arcot and North Arcot. A vdl*y large proj)ortion of persons in group (5) 
arc ass and mule breeders and dealers, and they are more numerous in Kistna than 
elsewhere. 


572. Of persons engaged in subsidiary services to stock, more than one-half 

are farriers and geldors, while horse, bullock and ele- 
^t8aw.r9. . Subsidiary service. to breakers fortu ono-sixth. Undei- the former 

head, Salem shows the largest number (606), which is 
no doubt partly due to the presence of a Cavalry Hemount De])0t at Hosdr. 
Goddvari has tho largest number (474) under the latter head, and the majority of 
them are probably bullock -breakers. 


573. Agriculture is the main occupation of the province. It is divided into 

four sub-orders, the proportional strength of each of 
which is shown below : — 


Order V : Agriculture. 


Proportion of each Suh^ordcr in Order V to total of Order. 


1 

. _ — , — 


Siib-ortlur. 

Act\ial 

strength. 

Percon ( ago 
oil total of 
Order. 

10. Land-owuorH and Farujort ... ... ... 

lG,70'i.223 

79-72 

11. Agricultural Labourerb ... ... ... ^ 

4,100,738 

19*61 

' 1 

( 12. Grow ore of Special Products and Trees] 

134,102 

0*64 

13. Agricultural Training and Supervision 

6,906 

0*03 1 

Total ... 

80,966,089 

lOO'OO 


574. Persons who have ai\ interest in land form tho large majority and 

fab.order lo.-^intereit in land. constitute nearly 80 per cent, of the total of the order 

and 47*32 per cent, of the entire population of the 
province. Of these 2,947,635, or 8*36 per cent, of the entire population, are non* 
cultivating land occupants, 8,257,606, or 23*39 per cent., are cultivating occupants, 
and 5,421,286, or 15*36 per cent., are cultivating tenants and sharers. The 
cultivating occupants are nearly thrice as many as the non-cultivating, and this is- 
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satisfactory in so far as it shows that the land is not passing out of the hands of Chap. XI 
the actual working farmer. para. Sip 

The proportions of tenants and non-cultivating occupants on the total of 
Sub-order 10 vary in the different districts as shown in the following table : — 


Percentage of the numbers of non-eultimting occupants and tenants on the total of Sub-order 10. 


District. 

Non-culti- 

vating 

ocenpanti. 

Tenants. 

District. 

Non-culti- 

vating 

occupants. 

Tenants. 


PER (-KNT, 

PKK CENT. 


PER CKNT. 

PKR CENT. 

Gan jam 

29*3.H 

48-40 

Salem 

12-43 

18 1,3 

Vizagapatam 

1500 

60-83 

Coimbatore 

12-02 

15-48 

Godivari 

22 64 

43 00 

‘Nilgiris 

4-00 

10-60 

Kistna 

17at 

21-85 

South Arcot 

0 17 

14 74 

Nellore 

30-02 

i 22 34 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

22- U) 

43-80 

Cuddapuh ... ... 

25- 10 

; 23-97 

1S-5H 

18-24 

Kurnool 

3001 

15-10 

Madura 

1487 

10-30 

Bd]Bi7 

21-70 ! 

1 21-84 

Tinncvclly 

26-50 

lO'Ol 

Auantapur 

2045 1 

33-02 

Malabar 

0-31 

81-30 

Chingloput 

27-65 

34-82 

South Canara 

428 

07-30 

Nortli Arcot ... 

15-01 

22 70 



1 


Tenants are relatively most numerous in Malabar, So\ith Canara and Vizaga- 
patam, and lea.st numerous in South Arcot. In Malabar and Vizagajaitam a groat 
deal of land is owned by jeiunis and zemindars ros])cctively, and this is let out to 
tenants. In Knrnool, more than one-third of those who are interested in' land 
are non-cultivating occupants, in Nellore about 31 per ceJit. come under this 
head, while South (J.anara shows the lowest proportion. There arc 77,017 non- 
cultivating tenants, of whom 44,55.3 are found in Malabar and 15,253 in Kislna. 
It may bo noted that among non-cultivating occupants and non-cultivating 
tenants, females are in excess of males. Females, especially widinvs, who own 
lands and who have no male relatives to cultivate them on their behalf, are obliged 
to sublet their lands, but some of the excess of females is due to the error noted 
below. 


The statistics for the various occupations under Sub-ortler 10 are not, however, 
altogether trustworthy, and especially is this the case as regards the distinction 
between cultivating and non-cultivating. The instructions on this point were as 
clear and explicit as I could make them, • but I fear that in a not inconsiderable 
number of entries the distinction was disregarded. 1 frequently noticed in the 
schedules that while the occupation of the head of the house was given as 
‘cultivation — pattdddr,’ the entry against the women and children was simply- 
‘ pattaddr — dependent.’ Thus the former appears in the returns as a cultivating 
and the latter as non-cultivating occupants, and this error swells the number of non- 
cultivators and accounts to some extent for the excess of females under that head. 
A fairly common entry was ‘cultivation,’ without the addition of any word to 
show the connection with the land. These persons were assumed to bo cultivating 
tenants, but many of them no doubt had occupancy rights, for the occupancy tenant 
or peasant proprietor and the mere tenant at w^ill both alike usually describe their 
occupation as cultivation. 


575. Sub-order 11, Agriciiltural Labourers, numbers 4,109,7.38 persons, or 19'61 

per cent, of the total agricultural population. They 
ss .order 11.— Afrienitnrai Labourer*. divided into farm-servants and field labourers, the 

former term being used to denote yearly labourers, and the latter temporary hands 
employed for the harvest, &c. This distinction is desirable, but I doubt whether 
the statistics are altogether trustworthy. Males predominate among the former 


* In the case of personB whose occupation, or mcRnB of snlisistonco, is connected with the land, the exact nature 
of the tennro ia to be shown by entering whether the person is a pnttadar, paik&ri, lopnikari, porakndi, indindAr, Ac. 
If he cultivates the land himsolf and docs not let it out for rent, tho word cultivation should Iw j^efixed to Uie word 
•bowing the nature oS the tenure. Thus, fora cultivating pattAdar, tho entry would be ‘ cultivation-piattAdAr/ while^ 
if he does not cultivate the land himself, the entry will simply be ‘patt&dir.’ 
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Chap. XI. and females among the latter, for females are rarely employed permanently, 
,para. 676. but they are temporarily engaged in large numbers at the time of transplanting 
paddy seedlings and the harvest. 

Of the total number of agricultural labourers 3,174,787 are field labourers, 
and only 934,951 are farm -servants. Thus, for every farm-servant there are three 
field labourers on an average in the presidency. The figures for Malabar and 
Tanjore, however, differ widely and deserve special attention. In the former there 
are only 244 farm-servants against 624,387 field labourers, while in the latter 
there are nearly thrice as many farm-servants as there are field labourers. In 
Malabar the system of engaging agricultural labourers permanently does not 
apparently find favour with the latid-owners, while the Slir^siddr§ of Tanjore 
prefer to engage the services of labourers for the year round, and persons so 
engaged are known as ‘ pannaikkdrans.’ . But, as I have stated above, the statistics 
should be accepted with reserve, so far as the distinction between farm-servants 
and field labourers goes. 

576. Sub-order 12, Growers of Special Products and Trees, numbers only 

134,162, or 0'61 per cent, of the agricultural popula- 
Products^an/firw”^*” Spaoiai Qf ^bose 76,024 are botol-vine cultivators and 

35,848 are giirdeners. Bmploy<5s in Government 
forests number 8,184, while persons connected with the planting industry form 
4,932. The only other occupations in this order which give employment to a 
considerable number of persons are those of market-gardener, eocoanut-grower, 
manure-preparer and fruit-grower. Betel-vine and aroca-nut growers arc most 
numerous in Tanjore and Tinuevelly, where a considerable extent of land is 
cultivated with the vine. North Arcot contains the largest number of gardeners, 
and Salem the largest number of employ(^s in Government forests. Many of 
the latter, however, have no doubt returned their occup.ation as ‘ Government 
service,’ ‘ Peon — Government,’ or the like, for their disti’ibution is notin accordance 
with the distribution of forests. 

Persons engaged in the planting of tea, coffee and cinchona number 4,932. 
This includes planters, superintendents, managers and agents, overseers, maistries, 
&c., and their dependents. The statistics have, however, been further separated, 
and detailed figures for each district are given below : — 


Sfalistici of /lemons inrluded under the head of planters, Hfe., in Table XVTI. 



Total. 

Planters. 

1 

Plantors* ^ 
dependents. 

1 

Superin- 

tendents, 

Ac. 

1 

Stiperinten- 
dents’, &c., 
dependent fl. 

OveraeerB, j 

Maistrios, Ac., , 
including thoir j 
dependonts. ■ 

Oiatriot. 


















QQ 




t 


1 

to 



Males. 

-a 

s 

C; 

Pn 

•A 

•a 

.1 

la 

B 

a. 

P«H 

Males. 

’a 

B 

a> 

P.. 

Males. 

'3 

6 

a» 

Mules. 

S 

g; 

Us 

1 

1 i 

ps 1 

(xanjain 

3 












lUtllary 

1 




... 



.. 



1 


Aiiuiitapuv 

4 

3 









4 

3 

MadruH 

20 

10 

i 


10 

10 







Chiiiglt'put 

7 

6 





1 



I 

C, 

5 

Biilom 

162 

78 

:to 

4 

22 

30 

:i 


2 

8 

105 

30 

Coimhatoro 

116 

100 

0 


1 

l> 





108 

94 

Nilt;ririH 

Trifhinojtoly 

1,243 

836 

158 

2 

128 

220 

77 

. 

40 

103 

831 

502 

19 

8 








i 

10 

5 

Madura 

159 

238 

10 


1> 

11 

2 




141 

227 

Tinnovolly 

67 

71 

3 





1 

2 

3 

02 

G8 

Malabar 

867 

747 

184 

44 

2o:j 

301 

8 



12 

4(;o 
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South Cimara 

86 

77 

27 


12 

38 

6 



10 

41 

29 

. ( Gan jam 

Agency ... 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

0 



2 

5 


! ' ■ 



...’ 


Total ... 

2,761 

2,181 

436 

50 

382 

698 

97 

65 

140 

1,781 

1,293 


It will be seen that the cultivation of tea, coffee and cinchona is carried on 
to a 'considerable extent only in two districts, viz., Nflgiris and Malabar. In 
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Madura, Salem, C 9 ijnbatoro, South Canara and Tinuevelly there are a few persons Ckup. XL 
engaged in tlie industry, while the number in the remaining districts is insignificant, par*. S79. 
and for the most part merely represents planters who happened to be there on the 
census night, their plantations being elsewhere. I cannot say whether there are 
really 44 female planters in Malabar, but this figure correctly represents the 
schedule entries. 


The largest number of vegetable-growers and manure-preparers is found in 
Madura, and nearly one-half of the number of cocoanut-growers in South Cantma. 
Malabar, strange to say, has only four persona solely engaged in cultivating the 
cocoauut pahn, while the number of persons in this district Avho have been returned 
as cocoanut-dealers is no less than 0,953. Thegrowei's of the cocoanut have pre- 
sumably been returned as land-owners or farmers. Nearly all the cardamom and 
peppei' growere of the province are found in Malabar, where, and in the adjoining 
State of Cochin, the popper vine is so largely cultivated that the cheapness of t his 
article in these places has given rise to a Tamil proverb. 


577. Under agricultural trainmg and supervision there; iire 0,900 persons, almost 

&c., of landed 


Sub-order 18,— Agricultural Train- 
iug and Supervision. 


fill of whom are agents, managers, 
estates. Of the latter more than one-half arc found in 
Malabar and Tanjoro. The Kdrnavaiis of Malaydlam 
tcarwads swell the total in the former district, while in the latter the compara- 
tively large number must be due to absenteeism among the lauded proprietors. 

There arc two model-farm managers in the province, both of whom are in 
the (Ihiuglcput district, and they ai’c connected with the Agi’icultural farm at 
Saiddpet. 


578. The total agricultural population of t he province is 20,955,029 according 

Total Agricultural Population. XVII-A. This iiKdude.s forest officers and 

Torest rangers, &c., and jjorsons engaged in agricultural 
training and supervision. Excluding these, the number of persons who are solely 
engaged in agriculture comes to 20,939,939 or 59*32 per cent, of the entire 
population. In addition to these there are 962,783 persons who follow other 
occupations in conjunction with agriculture, so that 21,902,722 persons, or 62*05 
per cent, of the population, are either wholly or in part dependent for their liveli- 
hood on agriculture or tlie possession of landed property. The statistics of 
combined occupations Avill now be discussed in detail. 


579. The number of persona returned as combining agriculture with some 

other occupation is 962,783, or 6*70 per cent, of the 
combined with Agn- population not solely engaged in agriculture. Of these 

761,293 are land occupants, 178,534 tenants, and 22,956 
farm-servants and field labourers. The distribution of these over the seven main 
classes is shown below : — 


Slatemnit shoidng the number of persons in each clrm who combine oj/ricu/lure with 

fton-agriculitiral occupations. 


ClaBB. 

Number of 
pnrBons in each 
class who are 
also agri- 
culturists. 

Strcngtti 
of iion-Rgri- 
cultural popu- 
lation. 

Percentage of 
tlm numbers in 
each class in 
(?f)lnmn 2 on the 
total thereof. 

Percentage 
of column 2 
on column ,3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A. — Government 

157,420 

003,1101 ' 

16-35 

17-41 

B. — Pastnro and Agricnlttire 

51,740 

♦ 731,030 

ry:i7 

7-07 

C. — Porsonal Services 

118,260 

1,056,508 

12*28 

11-20 

D. — Preparation and Supply of Material Substances ... 

i 467.162 

G,B8(),r»02 

48-52 

710 

E. — Commerce 

1 50,294 

873,681 , 

5-85 ' 

6-'44 

F.— ProfoRBions 

' 85,064 

715,083 , 

8-fiO 

11-08 

G. — Indofinito Occupations 

20,245 

3,500,370 * 

1 

273 

0-75 

Total ... 

968,788 

14,860,873 j 

100 00 

670 

. - - 

— 

. 

- — - - . - 




* This iB the total of Order IV and orcupaiionH C.'i to 50 in Ordf‘r V. 
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Chap. XI. Of the total tmraber of peraoHs who have returned these combined occupations, 
para.' 679. about ono-half are in class D, one-sixth in class A, one-eighth in class C, and the 
rest in the remaining classes. Descending to detailed occupations, 10-80 per cent, 
are village watchmen and othei- menials ; 6*62 per cent, are toddy-drawers ; washer- 
men constitute (5-60 per cent., cotton-weavers 5-28 per cent., barbers 4-47 per cent., 
and cai-penters 4 40 pei- cent. Shoemakers come next with 3*96 per cent., and priests, 
ministers, &c., grocers and general condiment dealers and potters have each more 
than 3 |X’r cent. Gold and silver workers account for 2-80 per cent, and herdsmen 
and 'shepherds for 2-18 per cent, and 2-01 per cent, respectively. Of persons em- 
j)loyed in the service of Government, more than one-sixth are also connected with 
the land. Among those engaged in personal services and in the professions more 
than 10 pt'r cent, are also agriculturists. About, 7 per cent, of the total number of 
persons in classes B and D have also some connection with the land, while, among 
persons employed in commerce, transport and storage, there are only (! per cent, 
who also combine landholding or agriculture with their other occupation. Tlu! 
subjoined statement shows the proportion of persons engaged in the different 
non-agricultural occupations who combiin* agriculture or the possession of land 
with their p.articular calling 


Statemoni shoiriiiy the pereenlaye of the number of persons in the /rrhieipiil non-ay rientturn I 

occupations who combine ayrietdfare. 


ClaHN 


A. — (aovorniucnt 


JJ. -Ptisturr 


and 


I 


Pertjoiuil 


D.™ 


'Proparutioii 
and Sapply of 


Htanoos. 


1 

Percentage 
, of persons ; 
who have 

1 Oecuptttion. 

some connee- ; 
tiou with the 


land on the ' 
total of: the ' 
ocea])ation. j 

r 1 OfHcerw 

1 j Office superiutendentH and elorical eBtablisiimcntu, 

|— ■ ! 

' 13’2(i j 

' 7-!t6 : 

1 i police and exciso inspoctors, snb.rogpBtrnre, Ac. 

1 Cloricul OBlabliHhmontH in Municipal sorvico 

, j 

bob 

j ! Villuii^e accountuntB 

• 4Q'ir> . 

Wat clinion and other niouittU 

26-47 ! 

f (’attic breoderH and dcalerK and commisBuriul Farm 

' 7*22 ! 

cKtabliBlimont. 

J Herdsmen ... 

* 5-52 

, Sheep and (^oat breeders and dealers .. 

, ShepherdH 

! 10't52 ; 

1 8-;it> ' 

Hut, monkey, jackal, crocodile, Ac., catebevH 

D-7;i ! 

1 j 

t AjfcntH, iiiHnaf<crH oF landed estates 
) 1 barbers 

; 28-47 1 

! 17-60 

) Wnsbormuii 

C. Sweepers and HCHveup:ers 

! 12-34 

1 5-00 

f Cuw and bufl'alo keeper.s and milk and -butter sellers. 

1 5-32 

(i bee preparers and Hollers 

! 10-01 

(rrain-denlorH 

i 7-01 

Coeoanutnlealei'B ..T 

1 ^^‘78 ; 

; Country spirit distillers uud sellerw ... 

1 5-92 

, Tt)ddy drawers and sellers 

1 14-42 

Coffee preparers and sellers 

I 5-48 

MohiHSOs (jagf^ery, gur), Ac., makers and sellers 

10-52 

; Salt preimrers and sollors 

7-34 

Grocers and general condiment dealers 

7-06 

; HeteMcaf and areca-nut sellers | 

7-89 

Tobacco and sunff manufacturers uud sellers 

5-16 

] Oil presBors and sellers 

8-68 

i Oil-cake dealers ' 

9-62 

i Stone quarry owners, contactors, marble-dealers, Ac. 

5-7o 

Building contractors 

5-20 

Stone and marble workers 

5-07 

' Masons j 

6-76 

! Mud wall and roof buildors ... .. ; 

6-13 

('art-makers, carriage makers and sellers i 

16-05 

Hongle nuikers and sellers in gloss ... 

8*22 

Flower garland makers and sellers ! 

8*29 

Knife and tool makers and sellcrR | 

1 6-03 

^ Gunpowder makers and sellers i 

6-80 
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Statement showimj the pereentuge of the number of personx in Hu; principal non-agricti/tiiral Chap. XI. 

oeeiipationx u/io combine aifricii/fnre — oontinued. pant. 679 . 


< U’Clipai ion. 


i uf |>t»r 80 tlB 
; wht) Khvo 
iHomo cniinor- 
irion with tlie 
I lund on tho ' 
i total of tlio I 
; ofciipatioM. 


I).— FVcpiirat ion | 
and Supply of 1 

Vk a « 1 t ' 


Matcriul Sub- 
Htancos » o>P, 


K. — (/oiniiion-i*. 

'rrsuihport and 
Btorii^r 


f Kin'work luakorK imJ hollor.s 
' Blankf't winivc’rH and Hollorn 
Chaton oloauorH. pn'SMorH and g-iiiiuTs* 

Colt 4)11 carpot ami tnakors ami Mdlorn 
(’otton-woavers, uiUI-owiuth and mana;7or8 
i C<ition yarn and tliroad (for woavitiff) tadlrrh 
j riax Hpiiinorn, wt'uvora and Bollors 
I Outliltors and olothcH and quilt diMilors 
I l*ior'r-got>d« doaltTfi 
I Cold and Bilv^ r doaler.s 
i Cold and «ilv('r workorn 
j lMjit(‘ and platj'd wan* doulriH 
^ Ruby and emerald, Ar., dealers 
1 IlrasH ■workerw and selh'rH 
! (’(tpper vvorkiTB and gidlevM 
! RraHH and eop]UM’ dealers 
! iiluekBiuitlih 

: Iron and hardware dealer> 

Potters and j)ot and pipediowl niakeis ami Helli'i-H 
Wood eulters .lud sawyers 
I CnrpeiiK'rH ... . . 

I Ramboo ami rattan Kplitfers. worker.M .ind nellerH 
I Indig-o workers and dealers 
1 Slioe, HundalH and boot makers and hellei^ 
tfi<le, hnriiM fin<l bone deale es ... 


f Money-lenders and pnwn-br«>ker« ... ’ 

j I Monex e hangers and testers 

' Rank <*h'rkH, eashiers, bill-eolleefors, aeeountantH, Ae. i 
, Ceiieral merchants 

SImpkeepers, otherwise ufispecilied 
FaruierH of tolls, ferries, Ac. 

J PjirinoiH of li(|Uor, opium, A.e. 
f’ontraetors, otherwise unH{)eeilii>d 
Cart owners and <lriverh, eartiiiff apents, Ac. 

I Liverv Htuble-koopers ... ... - 

I Palki hearers, c»w'iu*rK, Ac. . . 

Messen^'erb, unspecitied 
[ Watehineri (not villajfe) 


Priests, luinlsIerH, preachers, uiisKionarieH. Ac 
fateehists, readers, seuaiia miHsion serviee 
Kxorciats, hail-averters, ainulettierH, & v . 

Religious iin'iidicauts, inmates of monastf'ricb. Ac. 
Church, temple, moB(juc, Ac., Horvice 
I^riueipalH. profcBSOr.s and teachers in coIlegeH, 
gehoolH, Ae. 

Trivate secretaries and elerks 
Puhlie seribeH and copy ihIh 
R arristers, advocates and ]»h'aderH 
Solicilor.s and attorneys 
Raw agents, mukhtiurn, Ac. 

I .Articled clerks and (d h(?r Inw'ym-h’ « l<*rkH 
Stamp- Nendors ... 

Petition-writers . | 

Praetitioners wiilmut dij»loinu 

AHtrologcrs, genealogists and horoHcopo-easlorb 

' DivinoTR 

1 Bandmaaters and players (not military) 

1 Actori, Bingeri and dancera 
, BiitTooni 

! Story and ballad reciters .... 

j Exhibitors of puppets 
‘ Billiard-r<Kira and theatre ownership, Ac. 


! G. - Indefinite 

Ooenpationa. 


Road, canal and railway labourers 

Diareputable means of livelihood 

Edncatiunal or other endow’mentR, seholarahipB, Ac. 

Pension, civil services 

(^! Pension, military services 
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Class C.— Personal Services. 


580. Order VI, Personal, Household and Sanitary Services, contains 1,065,598 
^ B ^ persons, or 2’09 per cent, of the total population. 
Bervicei. This ord('r IS sub-clividod into three sub-orders — 


’eiBonal aiul Domestic Services, 

1 5. — Non-dom«!stic Establishments. 

16. — Sanitation. 


Nearly all the persons shown in this order are supported by personal and 
dom(!Stic services, and only a very small number depend upon non -domestic ser- 
vices and sanitation. 

581. Of the 1,007,422 persons contained in Sub-order 14, a large majority are 

washermen, barbers and in-door ser- 


gub^order 14.— Personal and Domeitio BerTieee. 


1 

1 Numix'r of I 

j 

j fonialoe j>or 1 

Ocimpatinij. 

1,000 maloR. j 

1 

1 

Tctai. j Adult, j 

j Jlarlu'is 

! ■ i 

909 H79 

1 WasliPinion 

! 

1,058 1 1,087 


reversed. Barbers arc most numerous in 
and in-door servants in Malabar. 


vants. Among in-door servants there 
are 39,228 males and 58,309 females ; of 
these again, 2 I',075 are adult males and 
40,471 are adult females. These figures 
bring out the well-known fact that 
females are more often engaged as in- 
door servants than males. Among wash- 
ermcna Iso the females predominate, 
while among barbers the relations are 
Coimbatore, washermen in Vizagapatam, 


Bub-order 15.-- Kon-doxnestic Ei- 
tablishmente. 


582. S\ib-order 15 contains 11,035 persons, )iearly all of whom are hotel, board- 
ing house, and refreshment-room keepers. These are 
most numerous in Malabar. Tlie number of adult 
females who are engaged in this occupation is 4,658, 
while the adult males number only 2,556. 

583. The next Sub-order, Sanitation, contains 
Sub-order i«.—8anitatioa. 37,141 porsons, most of wlioiu are swoopei’s and 

scavengers. 


Class D.- Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. 


584. This class comprises e'lovoii orders. The 
Materiafsub.tancei!'’***”^*"^*’*’^*^ proportion bome by each of them to the total popula- 
tion is given below ; — 


(Jrdor, 

Vll. — Food and Drink ... 

VIII. — Light, Firing and Forjige 

IX. — Buildings 

X. — Vehicles and Vessels 

XI. — Supplementary Requirements 

XII. — Textile Fabrics and Dress 

XIII. — Metals and Precious Stones 

XIV. — Glass, Pottery and Stoneware 

XV. — Wood, Cane and Leaves, &c. 

XVI. — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, &c. . 

XVII.— Leath cr. Horns, Donos and Grease 


Pcrcontago on 
tula) population. 

5-95 

1-27 

1-01 

0 - 05 
0-28 
4-75 

1 - 39 
0'62 
1-80 
0-12 
MO 


Order VII.— Food and Drink. 

585. Of the several orders in this class, tliat relating to the preparation and 

Ord,rVII= F«od«dDrink. 8“PPly 

* 6 per cent, of the total population of the presidency 

being supported by it. This order is again sub-divided into three sub-orders — 
(17) Animal Food, (18) Vegetable Food, and (19) Drink, Condiments and 
Narcotics. Of the total population comprised in the order, persons engaged in the 
preparation and supply of drink, condiments and narcotics constitute a little over 
60 per cent., while those who prepare animal food form only 21 per oent^ 
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586. The total numbei' of persons in this sub-order is 1,267,918. Of these, 

460,249 are f^rocers and general condiment dealers, i.e., 
proprietors (and their dependents) of the miscellaneous 
or Chilian} .shop, which is so common throughout India. 
Toddy drawers and sellers number 441,650, and there are 123,257 betel -leaf and 
areca-nut sellers. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers number 67,320, molasses and 
jaggery manufacturers 66,691 , and country spirit distillers 43,1 19. Of grocers and 
general condiment dealers, the largest number are found in Madura. Kistna comes 
next, and Nellore, North Arcot, 'ranjore and Malabar have each over 30,000 
persons. Of the total number of toddy-drawers, nearly onc-third are found in 
Malabar and Tinnevelly, in which districts and in South Canara the palm is very 
common. The largest number of betel-leaf and areca-nut sellers are foun<l in 
Malabar and Tanjorc. The only other occupation in this sub-order, which is 
followed by any considerable number of people, is the manufacture and sale of 
tobacco and snuff. Godavari shows the largest number (7,938) of people t'ugaged 
in this occupation ; next comes Vizagapatani with 6,215 ; Trichinopoly, strange to 
say, stands only third on the list with 6,157, and then follow (loimbatore, Malabar 
and Madura. In Godavari tobacco is largely grown oi; the liinkac oi- silt-islands 
left by the river from which the district takes its nami'. 


587. There are 442,061 persons engaged in the preparation and supply of animal 
. ^ , fond. Of these, 365,6.59 persons, or about 83 per cent.. 

Sub-order 17, Animal Food, . , i i i i i i/ 

are either nshermeii, tish-curors or nsli-dealers. It 

must be explained that tht» fifjfiir(‘S ofiven for fishermen and fish-dealers do not 
represent tlie exact numbers under each, for, in this presidency, p(u*sons who catch 
fish are also engafijed in selling them find r/rr rrn^d ; and it is, therefore, impos- 
sible to separate the two ocenpations. Taking then th(‘ total of botli, \vc find the 
largest number in Malabar, where there are 7(),7'.U) pcu'Foiis ; (ianjam stands next 
with 45,051 and Godavari follows with r‘V2,452. The only othei‘ uccmiation requir- 
ing notice is that ooniiectod with the preparation and supply of milk and butter. 
Under this head the largest number of people an* found in Ganjam, It will be 
observed that of tli(‘ 42,801 persons who follow this occupation only 15,014 are 
males, for this business is cotiductod mainly by women. 


Chap* JI. 


Order VIII.— Light, Firing and Forage. 


588. Tliis order contains 448,490 persons, or 1*27 per cent, of the entire 

population. Of tlu^se, 259,942 are found in t.he sub- 
order ‘ Fuel and. Forage/ and the remaindm* under 
‘ Ligliting.* 

589, The lat ter sub-order (jonsists almost wholly of oil prossers and sellers and 

V j oil-seed and oil-cake dealers, who iiumlier 187,270. 

sub-order SO.-Lightmg. 

numerous in Malabar tliaii elsewhere. 


Order VIII : Light, Firing and 
Forage. 


590. The most important items 

Sub-order 21.- Fuel and Forage. 


in 


Total. 


AdiiliH. 


this sub-order are firewood and grass 
gatherers and sellers, firewood contractors 
and dealers, and (jowdung-fuol preparers 
and sellers. In the first, and still more 
in the third, the females largely out- 
number the males, a circumstanoe 
which is in keeping with the observed 
fact that it is chiefly females who are 
engaged in these occupations. Of the 
firewood and grass gatherers, contrac- 
tors and dealers, a large proportion 
belong to Vizagapatam. This district 
and Chingleput contain the largest 
number of cowdung-fuer preparers and sellers. Charcoal burners and sellers are 
most numerous in Vizagapatam and Salem, 


Ocenpation 


- 

— 

-- 


M.'iloti. 

Females. 

MaloH. 

Frmali'H. 

Firewood and 

grass gatliorers 
and BcllerB. 

79,100 

148,111 


1(K),0.^>2 

Cowdung-fii(d 
preparers and 

1,912 

13,197 

801 

j 0,447 

sellers. 




L. 


85 
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BUILDIMOS. 


Order IX.— Buildings. 

591. This order contains 3-55,927 persons, or 101. per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. It is divided into two sub-orders — 22 ‘ Building 
Order IX Materials’ and 23 ‘ Artificers in building.’ 

593. There arc 64,319 persons in sub-order 22, of whom a little more than one- 

half are lime, chunam and shell burners and sellers. A 
«ttb-order 88.— BnUding Hat* ala. munbor of these are found in Coimbatore, Tinne- 

velly and North Arcot. Brick and tile burners and sellers number 15,407. Of these, 
nearly ono-third are found in I'anjore and Madura, the former of which contains a 
very high proportion of tiled buildings. As many as 8,450 persons are shown as 
stone-quarry owners, contractors and marble-dealers, &c., a considerable number of 
whom are found in Trichi no[)oly, Cuddapah and Bellary. The large proportion in 
Cuddapah is due to the presence in that district of the well-known stone, commonly 
called Cuddapah sl.'ite. 

593 . Building artificers number 291,608. Of these, 105,079 are m.isons, 68,891 

are mud wall and roof builders, and 49,920 are stone 

Sab-order 83. Artifloera in Bmlding. i i i i nil i. 

and marble workers. Masons are most numerous in 
Madura and Tanjore, stone and marble workers in Malabar, and mud wall and roof 
builders in Coimbatore. 

Order X. -Vehicles and Vessels. 

594 . This order contains 16,517 persons, or only 0 05 per cent, of the total 

_ . . , „ , population. Of these, 6,722 are in sub-order 24, ‘ Rail- 

Ordor X ! V 6 liiol 08 ftud i x > o f' no \ i i \ x 

way ])laut, 8,528 in sub-order 2.'), ‘ (Jarts, Carnages, 
&c.,’ and 1,267 in snb-ordor 20, ‘ Ships and Boats.’ 

595 . The majority of persons returned as employed on ‘ Railway plant’ are 

, rnoch.anies, w'ho nnmlier 6,335, and are found cliiefly 

8ub-order 24. -Bailway Plant. . . i • a ' i • i m • i i- m 

m two diRtricis, vi/i., laiijore and L/lun^loput. -Nega- 
patam in the formei' district, and Peraiidiore in the latter contain tin' chief 
workshops of the South Indian and Madras Railways respectively. 

596 . Snb-ord(T 25 is practically confined to cart arid carriage makers and sellers, 

^ ^ ^ ^ who form nearly 99 per cent, of the total. Thtw are 

most numerous lu Madura. 

597. Of the 1,267 jicnsons in lliis sub-order, 1,230 are sbijiw'rights and boat- 

. V K .V. . builders, and nearly one-lialf of them are found in 

Ohiugleput and Madura ; 2() persons are returned as 
sail-makers, of whom 23 are in Godiivari. 

Order XI. — Supplementary Requirements. 

598 . Order XI contains 100,119 persons, or 0’28 
per cent, of the total population. Their distribution 
over tlie different sul)-ord(‘rs is given in the following 
statement : — 


Order XI ; Supplementary Bequire 
ments. 


Proportion of each t^ah-order in Order XT (o total of Ordn 


Bub-order. 


Aetna] 

BtrtMigtli. 


l‘rre(Mttago 
on totfil of 
Order. 


, 27. Paper, de. 

1,190 

119 

' 2S. PookH and Prints, An. 

l.'i.TiO 

1509 

29. Wttlehos, Cloekw, Ao. 

i,:no 

1-31 

1 .’JO. Carving, Kiigraving, At*. 

1,518 

1-62 

31. Tovh, OnrioHiiies, Ac. 

880 

088 

; 82. Munie and Muniral Instruments 

420 

043 

38. Neeklaoes, Kraoolots, A’:c. 

67,080 

07*00 

34. Purnitnre 

1,407 

1*41 

36. llaruosR 

080 

0*68 

86. Tools and Machinery 

7,771 

7*70 

87. Arms and Ammunition . ... 

2,135 

2*13 

Total ... 

100,119 

100-00 
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599 . Sub-order 27 includes 752 paper makers and sellers and 444 stationers, 
w -a M « a- Most of tlie latter belong to towns, and a large propor- psn> 

sa »p*r, . found in Kistna and Malabar. Of paper makers 

and sellers, Chingleput contains the largest number. 

600 . In the next sub-order, ‘Books and Prints,’ there are 15,710 persona, of 

whom a large majority are printers. Book-binders 
number 3,16(5 and book-sellers and publishers 2,048. 
Malabar shows the largest proportion of persons 

engaged in these occupations. Of the 61 pei'.sons returneil as news-agents, book- 
agents anti newspaper-seller.s, .58 were enumerated in the Madras City and one each 
in Tanjore,' Madura and Malabar. 


Sub-ordar tt.— Booki and Prints, 
tw. 


601. This sub-order contains 1,316 persons, of whom 1.145 are watch and 
V . on ™ . V o. o cloek makers ami sellers, and 138 are scale makers 

Sub-order 29.— Watohet, Clooka, fte. , ,, i. i .1 i i j • 1 i 1 

and sellers, under the latter liead are included persons 
who mak(' and sell grain measures. Only 13 per.sons are shown as ojiticians and 
20 arc returned as other scientific instrument makers, menders and .selk'i’s. The 
former wore all enumerated in the Madras (hty, while of t he latter 6 were found in 
North Arcot and the rest in Madras. 


602, Sub-order 30, ‘Carving, Kmgraving, t^c.,’ has very ft'w followi'rs, the 

number of itcrsons supported by tlu'stt (Kicupations 

Jub-order80._CarviBg,Enp-aying. ^ - 

lnc(]iierers, 280 are type-founder.^, 2 U are dic'-sinkiTS 
and 226 are ivory-carvers, and are mostly found in towns. Wood and elamy 
carvt'rs number 92, mica, and flint workers 105, and soap-stone vessel makm’S and 
sellers 20, Ivory-carvers arc* eliiefly found in Vizufrapatam, wliieli is well-known 
for ils fiiKMVork in ivory. Malabar contains the lar^i‘St numbm* of tui’iu‘rs and 
lacipieriTs and Chingleput shows the hielu'si proportion of 1yp(^.f(uind('rs. NiMirly 
all tli(‘ die-sinkers are found in 1h(‘ Madi'us City, tlu' mica and flint workers in 
Nellori' and all the twenty soap-stom‘ vessel makers in Alalabar. 


603. Sub-order 81 relates to toys, curiositic's, Ae., and contains 880 pt'rsons, 

• ^ ^ ^ of whom t)'>5 are toy, kite and eago niakers and sellers. 

Sub-order 31. - Toys, &c. . , i* x- 1 i t:--. 

A large jiroportion ot them an lound in Aisliia, tlie 
Kondapilli toys of which district are well-known. 

604. There are 274 mnsie and musical instrument dealers and 152 conch- 

dealm’s and drum and honi makers, a large nuiuher of 
whom are found in Malabar and South Canara, 


Bub-order 32.— Music and Musical 
Instruments. 


respectively. 


Sub-order 83. — Necklaces, Bracelets. 
Beads, Ac. 


605. Persons engaged in tmiking and selling necklaces, briicelets and la-ads 

number 67,080 and constitute the most inipoHant item 
in the order. Of these, 41,865 are bangle-niaki'rs and 
sellers and 20,936 areflowei’-garland makers and sellers. 

Bead makers and sellers number 2,75.3, and pewter jewellery makers, 1,27.3. Of 
bangle makers and sellers, 39,51 1 are returned as working in glass, 1,497 in clay and 
827 ill lac. The number of workers iu stone, wood and bone is very insignificant. 
Nearly all the workers in clay are found in Ganjam, workers in lac are numerous 
in . Vizagapatam, while Nellnre contains the largest proportion of glass-bangle 
makers. Many persons returned their occupation simply as bangle-makers, with- 
out specifying the material in which they worked : in such cases it was assninod 
that they were glass-bangle makers. Flowei-garland makers are most numerous 
in Tinnevelly, imitation and pewter jewellery makers in Kellorc, and bead makers 
and sellers iu Vizagapatam, 

606 . Under furniture there are only 1,407 persons, of whom 1,084 are furniture 

makers and 322 are looking-glass makers and sellers. 

Sttb-oTdM »4.— PnniituM. The former are numerous in Tinnevelly and the latter 

in Qoddvari. 
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TEXTILE FABBIC8 AND DRESS 


607. Sub-ordor 35, ‘Harness,’ contains 680 persons, 

8niM)rd«r86.-H*niMi. the majority of whom belong to the towns, and are 

found chiefly in the capital. 

608. This sub-order comprises 2,604 knife and tool makers and sellers, 2,724 

9A T I * ‘indcOnito’ mechanics, 1,605 loom and loom-comb 
8ub-.rd«86.-Toou,*.. tool grinders. 

Machinery dealers number only 19. As might be expected, a large majority of the 
mechanics are found in towns, while persons engaged in the remaining occupa- 
tions belong mostly to the country. Madura contains the largest proportion of 
knife and tool makers ; loom and loom-comb raaker.s are numerous in Salem, and 80 
per cent, of the total number of knife and tool grinders are found in Malabar. 
Nesirly all the mechanics belong to the Madras City. 


609. The last sub-order, ‘ Arms and Ammunition,’ contains 2,135 pei’sons, of 

whom more than one-half are firework makers and 
sellers. A large proportion of them are found in 
Tanjore. The only other important item in this sub- 
order is that relating to gun-powder makers and sellers, a large proportion of 
whom belong to Coimbatore. 


Order Xll.—Textile Fabrics and Dress. 


Order XII : Textile Fabrioi and 
Bren, 


Snb-order 8$.— Wool and Fnr. 

Numher of aduH femalex per 1,000 adult malrs. 


Blaiikt't- weavers, &c. 
Woollen yam Hpinnors 


1,800 

2.m>2 


610. Order XII relates to textile fabrics and dress and contains 1,677,145 

persons, or 4' 75 per cent, of the total population. It 
is divided into five sub-orders, of which sub-order 40, 

‘ Cotton,’ is by far the largest. 

611. In sub-order 38, ‘Wool and Fur,’ there arc 36,762 persons, of whom 32,223 

are blanket weavers and sellers ; 2,182 
are woollen yarn spinners, 1,060 are 
woollen cloth manufacturers and 919 are 
carpet-weavers. Blanket-weavers and 
woollen yarn spinners are chiefly found 
in the country, while the majority of 
carpet- weavers and woollen cloth manu- 
facturers belong to towns. Carpet-weavers are numerous in Goddvari, which is 
famous for the fine carpets manufactured in Ellore. Bellary and Anantapur 
contain the largest number of blanket-weavers, while more than three-fourths of 
the number of woollen cloth manufacturers are found in Tanjore. 1 greatly doubt, 
however, the existence of any woollen cloth industi'y : the persons returned under 
this head are probably weavers of cotton cloths or woollen carpets. Among 
blanket-weavers and woollen yarn spinners the females largely predominate. 

612. Of the 24,()89 persons shown as subsisting on the silk industry, 15,460 or 

Snb-order nff ffjiy more than three-fifths are silk weavers and dealei’s, 

and 8,715 are silk carders and spinners. Among the 
weavers, males are slightly in excess, while among the spinners the females consider- 
ably out-number the males. A large proportion of both belong to the towns, and 
are found chiefly in Tanjore. Under the head of ‘ Silk-worm rearers and Cocoon 
gatherers,’ 34 persons are returned, all of w'hom are found in Coimbatore. 

613. Sub-order 40 contains 1,319,907 persons: 1,090,685 are cotton-weavers, 

Bnb-oritT 40.-0ottoii. among whom the males predominate ; 133,831 are 

cottoTi-spinners, of whom 94,648 are adult females, and 
only 7,306 are adult males ; 60,230 are cotton-cleaners, pressers and ginners, and 
among these also the females are in excess. Of cotton-dyers there are 20,286, 
.among whom the adults of both sexes are pretty nearly equal in number. Cotton 
yarn and thread sellers number 6,304, of wdiom nearly two-thirds are females. 
There are also 2,956 cotton factory hands undefined, 2,263 calenderers, 1,763 
tape-makers and 1,576 cotton carpet and rug makers. Tinnevelly contains the 
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largest number of cotton-spinners and cotton-factory liands, vvhicli is due, no doubt, 
to the existence of at least two spinning mills, one at PapanAsam and the otlier in 
Tuticorin,' and of a number of cotton presses in different parts of th(' district. 
Cotton-weavers are most numerous in Salem and Kistna, the latter of which also 
contains the largest number of cotton dyers ; cotton carpet and rug makers are 
found chiefly iiiKurnool, and calenderers and printers in Tanjore. Nellon* contains 
the largest number of tape makers and sellers. 


614. It is mucli 

Ib the weaving industry declining 1 


M oo/, ailh intd mfton tnd <€>. 


( )(M‘upation 


MaloH. Fi'muleb I Miilc.s. Fi'ninlot,. 


to be regretted that the difference in the two methods of 
compilation renders a complete comparison with the 
returns for 1881 impossible, for it is eonstantly assorted 
that the weaving industry is rapidly deeaying, and it is vtu'y desirable that this 

opinion should be submitted to the test of 
statistics. So far as the figures go thei’O 
1891 CAdnit.8). , IKSI appears, at first sight, io have bemi some 

, , decline in the total numbers (Uigaged in 

weaving and kindred indiisii'ies. In 
1881 the number of males engaged in 
wool, silk and cotton inanufaetiire was 
445,227 and in 1891 the number of adult 
males subsisting by these inilustrii^s was 
only 41 l,4(h5. But taking t lu* statistics of 
1881 for the mah‘ urban population, for 
e can mak(^ a more exact comparison. J 
give the figures in the marginal table, and 
it will be se(*n that not only has there lieen 
no decline, but tliat there has lu'cii an 
increase* of over 8 per cent, since the* last 
census. The* figures for 1891 e*ontain a 
f<‘NV non-workers, l)ut 1 doubt if this 
seriously affects the comparison, foi* the 
1881 figure includes nearly 7,000 persons 
of 00 years of age and ii])wards and 


presidency as it was in towns, we got 
385,824 as the total numboi’ of male^s of 
15 ja*ars e)f age^ and upwards, who, in 
1881, Avere* engaged in the manufacture 
of woollen, silk and cotton materials. If 
to this again we add the 10,579 males 
who combined agriculture with these 
industries, all of whom may be as- 
sumed to be adults, we* get a total of 
402,403 individuals, and this number is fairly comjiarable with that of the male 
adults in 1891. There has thus been air increase of a little over 2 per cent. The 
assumptions that have necessarily been made involve some risk of error, but it is 
not probable that this seriously affects tin* comparison, and wc* may confidently 
conclude that the weaving industry shows no signs of declining ov(*n thougli it is 
not advancing at the same rati* as the population. 

616. Sub-order 41 contains 09,400 persons, of whom 48,904 are coir preparei's 

and manufacturers. These are most numerous in 

Sub-order 41. -Jute, Flax, Coir, fcc. ^ud the adult males are to the adult females 

in the proportion of 2 to 9. Sacking, tarpaulin and gunny makers number 11,424, 
of whom a large proportion are found in Madura. Of hemp rope makers there are 
4,923, and the largest number under this head belong to Vizagapatam. Under 
flax-spinners and net-makers there are 1,464 and 1,834 persons, respectively, and 
in both these categories the females largely preponderate. The former are 
numerous in Tanjore and the latter in Malabur. 

80 


j Wool 

8,392 

16,066 H,121 

1 12,742 

1 Silk 

6,167 

10,442 2,74‘> 

A,i)7‘d 

( Cotton 

896,906 

432,940 i4;u,:ir)7 

480.0<J.| 


ToTai, 411,466 

468,437 446,227 

497,419 

w^hich alone age partimihii’S wm*e 

given, 


Males ot I.") 

and Hi> II arils. 



( )oou])nti(Mi 

1 1891. ' 

1 

IHKI 

' Wool 


936 

1,035 

Silk 


4,664 

1,508 

Cotton 


86,860 

82,171 


'I'oTM. ... 

92.460 : 

86,814 

many 

of thesi* also must have been non- 

615. If we assuim* that tlit* ; 

igo (.list 


Mf/lrs oj 15 and %i]u(a<'ds. 



( )couj>ttti»jn. 

1891 ; 

1881 

! 

Wool 


8,392 

1 

7,783 1 

Bilk 


6,167 

2,535 

Oottnn 


396,906 

3‘>2,085 

1 

Tot AT. , 

411,466 

402,408 
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METALS AND PEECIOUS STONES. 


Sab-order 42. - Dreei. 


617. Sub-order 42, ‘ Dress,’ contains 226,387 pefsous, 
and the principal items of which it is composed are : — 


Outfitters and olothes and quill dealers 

Tailors and darners 

Pieoo-goods dealers 
Umbrella makers and sellers 


... 93,003 
... 70,761 
... 36,483 
... 16,639 


.Malabar contains the highest proportion of tailors and darners and piece- 
goods dealers, while outfitters and clothes and quilt dealers are more numerous in 
Madura than elsewhere. Neai‘1)’ all the umbrella-makers are found on the west 
coast, where the heavy rainfall renders an umbrella a necessity. These umbrellas 
are made of palm leaves. The other occupations included in this sub-order are 
numerically unimportant and do not call for any remark. 


Order XIII.— Metals and Precious Stones. 


Order XIII Metals and Freoious 
stones. 


618- Order XllI is divided into four sub-orders 
accox’diTig to the nature of the metal employed, and 
the strength of each of them is shown below : — 


Proportion of vavh Stth^ardrr in (hder Xlll to total of ()rdn\ 


Sub-ordor. 

J 

Actual 

Btrong’th. 

Percentage 
on total of 
Order. 

Gold, Silvor and PrcKnous SiotioR ... 

289,8.S7 

58*06 

BraBH, Coppor and Boll-motftJ 

65, .501 


Tin, Zinc, .Mercury and JA*ad 

6,006 

! 1*41 

Iron and Steel 

128,806 

26-27 

Total 

1 

490,780 

100*00 


Sub-order 43.— Oold, Silver and 
Precious Stones. 


619. More than half the number ih*”® included in tlu‘ order are woi’kers in 

gold, sihel (•arnet.^i''^’^** stones. Of these 266,814 
are gold j^j-kers; they are found in every 

district, biljj.g^ gji numerous in Tanjore. Coral- 

dealers and pearl-merchants number t ,836 ; a large proportion of thorn 

are found in Nellore and Cuddapah. Persons engaged in these professions ti’avel 
from one district to another, and the more fact that their numbers were large in 
any particular locality at the time of the census cannot serve as the basis of any 
reliable inference. There are 2,156 gold and silver dealers, of whom more than one- 
half are found in Madura and Malabar. Of ruby-workers and ruby and emerald 
dealers there are 6,465, of whom one-half are in Tanjore. Pearl-divers number 
766, and are found chiefly in the two districts, Tinnovelly and Madura, off which 
the pearl banks lie. The former district cotitains 619 and the latter 1 35. ^ Many of 
these people returned their occupation as ‘ diver ’ simply, and these are included 
in Sub-order 60. 


620. Brass-workers, brass-pot makers and brass image casters and sellers 

number 34,838, and bell-metal makers and sellers 
*8,763. The industries included in this sub-order 
are most numex’ously followed in Ganjam, Vizagapatam 
and Tanjore; Malabar and Madura also contain a considerable number of workers 
in these metals. 


621. There are 6,906 persons in this sub-order, of whom 5,666 are workers in 

tin and 917 are lead and quicksilver workers. The 
former are numerous in Madura and 1'anjore, and the 
latter are found chiefly in Tanjore and North Arcot. 
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622. Sub-order 46 contains 1 28,896 persons, nearly all of whom are blacksmiths. CSiap. 

They arc most numerous in Malabar. Iron and 
snb-ordw 46 .— Iron Mid stMi. hardware dealei’s number 2,652 and iron and steel 

founders 2,524. 

Order XIV.— Glass, Pottery and Stoneware. 

023. This order contains 21 7,91 9 person.s or 0*62 per cent, of the total population. 
a A YTv. ni p .« Of these 215,591 are earthen and stoneware makers 
Stoneware. aee, ottery an dealers, atid only 2,328 belong to the Sub-order 

sab^order 47.— Gieei and chinaware. ‘ Qlas.s and Oliinaware.’ Of the latter 1,866 are glas.s 

and chinaware dealers and 367 ai’c bottle-dealers, a 
large proportion of each of whom are found in Malabar. 

624. Of ])ersons corn]iri8od in Sub-order 'tS, ‘ Earthen and Stoneware,’ nearly 

all are potters. Grindstone and millstone makers, Ac., 
^snb-order 48 .— Earthen and Stone- yjjjmJjpr 2,266, of whom a large number belong to 

, Trichinopoly. 


Order XV.— Wood, Cane and Leaves. 

625. This order is divided into two sub-orders, (49) 

order XV :-Wood. Cane and Leave., . ^ . dam'WOrk, Mailing and 

Leaves, Ac.’ 


626. Sul)-or(l('i' 19 contains 396,494 persons, of whom a large majority are 

Sub-order 49.-Tin.b,r and Wood, parpentors A Very largt^ proportion of per.sous included 

in tins 8ub-ordei‘ belong to Malabar, where there is a 
large trade in timber and many persons are employtal in felling, .sawing and 
floating it. 


627. Tliere ai’c 23!I,477 persons in this .sub-order : lt)5,913 are basket-makers 

and 82, 1 59 mat-makers. Bamboo and rattan splitters 
«nd“*!:*c‘!’“®“'’^"'‘’ number 13,464, leaf-plate inakens 15,465 and pith and 

bark collectors 11,312. The same class of persons 
•are engaged in all the first three occupations mentioned above, and a,s they arc 
likely to have? returned themselves imlifferently as following tlie one or the other, 
the total number under all the tliree heads should alone be taken for purposes of 
comparison. Malabar has much the largest number of persons engaged in these 
occupation, s. Leaf-plate makers and pith and bark colloctoi’s are most numerous 
in (’oind)atoro and the majority of them are females. 


Order XVI. — Drugs, Gums, Dyes, &c. 


Order XVI :-i»Dnigs, Gumi, Dyes, ftc. 


628. 'rhis order contains 43,432 persons, or 0*12 
per cent, of the total population. 

629. Sub-order 51 numbers 7,151, i»f whom the great majoidty arc wax, honey 

and general minor forest produce collectors, and these 
rweit ptodno^’ mostly found in Malabar. There are 1 ,488 persons 

who are engaged in collecting and selling gallnnts or 
myrobolans, of whom a considerable number belong to Vizagapatam. flamphor 
and gum collectors number 283 and are chiefly found in Madura. Tlieri' are 181 
catechu preparers and sellers, all of whom are in Sont.h Canara. 


630. Sub-order 52 contains 36,281 persons, of whom 7,698 are perfume 

preparers and sellers. They are found in cfinsiderahle 
numbers in North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, Tanjore 
and Madura. Of persons engaged in the preparation 
and sale of the red powder known as kanlcu, or in this presidency as hnikumam, 
there are 6,730. Of these 1,904 are .adult raule.s and 2,321 .arc adult females. 
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Chap. XI* Nearly half the total number of druggists and chemists are found in Malabar, but 
para. 631, most, if not all, of them arc merely sellers of native drugs. Of saltpetre-workers 
there are 5,700 in the province, of whom 3,224 belong to Coimbatore. Indigo- 
workers number G,621 and are chiefly found in Nellorc, Cuddapah and Kistna. 
The first-mentioned district also contains the largest number of madder and 
log-wood workei's. 

Order XVII.— Leather, Horns, Bones and Grease. 


Order XVII :-i»Leathery Horns, Bones 
and Grease, 


631. Order XVII, which has b\d, one sub-order, contains 492,91)1 persons, or 

1'4() per c.ent. of the total population. Shoemakers and 
tanners number 330,596, and are most numerous in 
Nellorc and Coimbatore. No less than 138,961 persons 
are engaged in making and selling water-bags, well-bags and buckets, and they 
are chiefly found in Salem and Coimbatore. In the latter of these two districts 
especially wells are numerous and there is, thei’efore, a large demand for bags or 
buckets made of leather foi- lifting the water to the fields, but I do not think this 
fully accounts for the large number of persons I'eturned as employed in making and 
selling such bags, and many of the persons who returned this occupation must be 
in reality general leather-workers. Salem and Coimbatore also contain the largest 
number of hide, horns and bone dealers. 


Class E.— Commerce, Transport and Storage. 
Order XVIII.— Commerce. 


Order XVIII Commerce. 


632 . This order contains 344,590 persons or 0’97 
percent, of the total population and is divided into four 
sub-orders. 


Sub-order 64.««DealeT8 in Money 
and Seeurities. 


633 . Sub-order S t, ‘ D<«ders iu Money and Securities,’ numbers 84,022, of whom 

70,072 are money-lenders and pawn-biokers, and 8,663 
money changers and testers. Among money-lenders 
females predominate, the number of adult females being 

27,152 against l8,lcSi ndnlt males. This excess of females is difiicult to account 
for : it is chiefly found in Madura, the homo of Nattukdttai (fiiettis, whose womon- 
kind, I believe, oonduct tlic money-leudiiig business, wbih- their husl)aiKls are ab.sent 
in Ceylon and elsewhere in piirsuit of their calling. In 1881 there wcu c nearly 5,000 
women who wore money-lenders in their own right, so to .speak. Of the 70,672 
persons returned as money-lenders and pawn-brokers, 1 3,01 1 are also connected 
with agriculture, tin? raajjority being non-cultivating landlords. Money-lenders 
are mosi numerous in Madura and Tanjoro. In 1881, the number of males 
returned as bankers, inoney-huidcrs, pawn-brokers, bill discounters and money 
chitiigera and testers was 29,562, while the tumiber of males, not under 15 years of 
age, included under these occupations iu 1891 is 20,984. The number of dealers in 
money would thus scorn to have appreciably decreased during the last, decade. 

634 . Sub-oi’der 55, ‘ (xeneral Merchandise,’ contains 123,496 persons, of whom 

. V n ... V .1 86,007 are general merchants and 37,489 are mercantile 

Sub-order 66.— General Merchandise. ^ ^ i i i .rv,. t 

managers, accountants and clerks. 01 the latter, 
26,939 ai'oin towns and only 10,550 in villages, a proportion that is in accordance 
with tho fact that merchants in villages ai-e petty traders who do not j-equire 
assistants. 

635 . The next suh-ordev relates to ‘ dealing, unspecified ’ and contains 85,877 

8ub.ord.r66.-i>.aUag.un.p..i«ed. Persons. Shopkeepers’ and money-lenders’ servants 

number 19,012 and shopkeepers clerks, salesmen, &c., 
12,294, while pedlars and hawkers form only 4,371. The largest number of per- 
sons in the sub-order are general shopkeepers, among whom females are in excess, 
while in the other occupations the males predominate. A large proportion of 
the shopkt'opers’ clerks and money-lenders’ servants are found in towns. 
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636. The last sub-order relates to middlemen, who number 61,195. Of those, 

16,961 are brokers and agents, 25,612 are general con- 
ta «T . •mMi. tractors, 6,284 are farmers of liquor, opium, &c., and the 
remainder are contractors for labour, auctioneers, farmers of tolls and lessees of 
markets. Of the 17,277 persons returned as brokers, agents and auctioneers, 12,576 
or 73 per cent, are in towns, and onl}' 27 per cent, in vill.ages. A considerable 
number of them are found in Tanjore and Madura. Trichinopoly and Tanjore 
contain the largest number of general contractors, while contractors for labour 
are most numerous in Malabar, a great planting district. 

Order XIX.— Transport and Storage. 


Oha] 

para. 


637. This order contains five snb-orders, the 
strength of each of which is given below r—* 


Ord«r ZIX ; Transport and storage. 

Proportion of each Suh^order in Order XIX to total of Order, 


Hnb-ordor. 


Actual 
iitrength. I 

1 

Percentage 
on total of 

1 Order. 

Railway 

Road 


1 

213,770 1 

7r)6 

4040 

Water 

• 

82,152 

15 53 

MoHsageB 

Storage and Weighing 


53,435 ' 
1 139.178 

1010 

20 31 


Total 

1 629,091 

100 *00 


638. Railway employtis number 40,.')50, of whom more than one-half are points- 

8nb order 69 Road men, shunters, signallers and porters. Of persons 

”” ‘ engaged in transport by road, the majority are cart 

owners and drivers, while earners by pack anim.als number only 11,107. Vizaga- 
patam contains tlie largest number of pack-bullock owners and drivers, for there 
IS ail extensive pack-bullock trade through this district from the coast across the 
ghauts to the Central Provinces. Cart-owners are most numerous in Tanjore, 
where there are 29,092 of them. 

639. Of persons engaged in transport by water, a large majority are either 

Rn w . ships’ officers or boat and bargo men, and they are 

u -or or . a or. chiefly found in Godilvaid and Malabar. The former 

district contains the largest number of boat and barge owners. As already stated, 

this is due to the existence of numerous canals in the district, which form the chief 
means of coramunicatioii between its different parts as well as with the neigh- 
bouring district of Kistna. There are 1,582 divers in the province, nearly all of 
whom are found in Madura. Kflakkarai ne;ir Ramnad is the main al)ode of these 
people, and they are practically all pearl or chank divers. 

640. The next stib-ordcr refers to employtSs in the Postal and Telegraph 

. , , ^ ^ denartments, but includes also ‘ messengers unspecified.’ 

n .or or .—Foot, o ograp , c. The latter number 33,268 and are, for the most part, 

private servants employed as peons. 

641. Under the last sub-ordcr ‘Storage and Weighing,’ “tliere are 139,178 

per.son8, of whom 112,084 are portfirs, 13,819 are 
watchmen, and 10,109 are weighmen and measurers. 
Nearly one-half of the number of porters are found in Malabar and are little 
more than ordinary coolies. ‘ Carrying burdens ’ was a common entry in the 
Malaydiam schedules. 

Class F.— Professions. 

642. This class contains two orders, viz.. Order 

cumF; Protesfioni. XX, Learned and Artistic Professions and Order XXl^ 

Sport and Amusements. 
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Order XX.-Learned and Artistic Professions. 


btdar U: iMirntd and Artiitie 
Proftaiiont. 


643. The first order comprises nine sub-orders ; the 
strength of each is given below : — 


Sub-order. 


63. Religion 

G4. Education 

66. Literature 

60. Law 

67. Medicine 

68. Engineering and Surveying 

69. Other Sciences 

70. Pictorial Art and Sculpture 
I 71 Music, Acting and Dancing 


Actual 

■trengfth. 

Percentage 
on total of 
Order. 

279,336 

40*24 

103,970 

14-98 

88,448 

12-74 

28,031 

4*04 

74,971 

10*80 

10,610 

1*53 

! 16,230 

2*34 

' 4,563 

0*66 ; 

1 87.964 

i 

12*67 1 

\ 694,118 

100-00 


644. More than 40 per cent, of the population included in the order are depen- 

» v_i livelihood on religious offices. Of these, 

8aiH)rdeT 68. e igion. j 64,449, Or more than ono-haif, are priests of various 

religions and denominations. Catechists, &c., number 16,067 and exorcist.s, hail- 
averters and amulettiers 10,550. Priests are tnost numerous in Tanjore, while 
Malabar contains the largest proportion of catechists and exorcists. In addition to 
thos(!, Sub-order 63 contains 26,608 religious mendicants and 61,662 persons 
employed in church, temple, &c., service, a large proportion of whom belong to 
South Canara and Ganjam respectively. The majority of persons shown under 
the second item in Ganjam are believed to earn their livelihood by conducting 
pilgrims to the famous shrine of Piiri or Jaganndth. 

645. There are 103,970 persons who are concerned in the administration, inspec- 

tion and conduct or management of educational institu- 

8ub.ord«r 64.— Bduoation. tions. Of these, 101,675, or nearly 98 per cent., come 

under the head of principals, teachers, &c. This term has a very wide .signification 
and inclndc.s all persons engaged in imparting knowledge, from the professors of 
colleges down to the village pijol schoolmaster. The number of pcrsoijs engaged 
in educational pursuits may bo taken as a true index of the extent to which the 
people are educated. On this principle, the inhabitants of Tanjore, Tinnevt'lly and 
Malabar should bo the most educated in the whole province, and the statistics of 
education given in Chapter VII show that this is the case. 

646. The number of persons shown in this sub-order is 88,448, of whom a large 

. V . ... . majority are clerks who have not returned the special 

department of administration or industry in which they 
are employed. Public scribes and copyists number 3,176 and nearly one-fourth of 
(hem are found in Malabar. 

647. Amongst persons connected with the legal profession, 16,61 8 are barristers, 

8 b d 86— L advocates and pleaders, 4,119 are articled clerks and 

n ^>r ar — aw. lawyers’ clerks, 3,926 are stamp-vendors, and 1,595 are 

law-agents, mukhtidrs, &c. Petition-writers number 1,678 and solicitors and attor- 
neys only 95. . Pleaders and stamp-vendors are most numerous in Malabar and 
petition -writers in South Canara. As might be expected, members of this profes- 
sion are found chiefly in towns. 

648. Sub-order 67 relates to medicine and contains 74,971 persons, of whom 

8.b.ordar e7.-iiadi.in.. P®’’ P^ctitioners without diploma. 

• These are most numerous in Malabar and Tanjore, 

where they number 12,784 and 7,422 respectively. The number of practitioners 
by diploma is 662, of whom only 192 are adult males, while the adult males among 
the unqualified practitioners number 20,341. In other words, there is one duly 
qualified practitioner to every 106 without diplomas ; and some at least of even 
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Sub-order 6S.— Engineerins and 
lurreyiEg. 


this small number of qualified medical men must be dependents. This supply of 
skilled medical assistance is far from adequate, and it is tu he hoped tliat 
the vaidyan and htkm will soon be replaced by persona trained in medical insti- 
tutions. Under midwifery there are 5,140 persons, of whom ;?,8o9 are adult 
females. I doubt if any males follow this occupation, and the 183 persons returned 
as adult males are presumably dependents. The other occupations in this sub-order 
do not call for any remark. 

649. The number of persons dependent for their livelihood on engineering and 

surveying is 10,610; of these, 3,882 are adult males, 
and the majority are probably in Government service. 
Among these again, 1,991, or more than one-half, are 

draughtsmen and operators in survey offices, and 034 are clerks. Topographical, 
archseological and revenue surveyors number 858, while there are 327 civil engineers 
and architects. 

650. The only item of any importance in this sub-order is that which relates 

to astrologers, genealogists and horoscope-casters. Of 
*nb-ord«r 69— Other SoiencM. 16,230 persons in the sub-order, 16,014 come 

under the above head, and the majority of them were enumerated in Malabar. The 
almanack makers and sellers are found mostly in Chingle])ut and Trichinopoly. 
Under the head of Astronomers, 12 per.sons are shown, of whoni 8 are in the Madras 
City and 4 in Tinnevelly. The numbers in Madras I'epresent the Government 
Astronomer and his establishment and their dependents. It is highly improbable 
that there are any astronomers in Tinnevelly, hut, as the occupation of these ]ioople 
was retnrni'd as such, they are shown in this sub-order in the tables. 1 presume, 
however, that they are astrologers. 

651. There are 4,563 persons in this sub-order, of whom 3,718 are painters, 

476 are sculptors and 3()9 are pliotographers. Among 
these, the adult males, who are the only actual workers, 
iininbor 1,216, 159 and 135, respectively. Painters are 

relatively large in Bcllary, but Tanjore shows the largest alisolnto number under 
this head. Oanjam contains the largest number of sculptors, and Trichinojioly and 
South Canara are conspicuous for the absence of photographers. The so-called 
sculptors are in reality carvers in stone. 

652. Sub-order 71, ‘Music, Acting and Dancing,’ comains 87,954 persons. 

58,167 are players of musical instruments and their 

71 — Bniic, Aetiag, dependents, the number of adult males being 20,454 ; a 
large proportion of them belong to Tanjore. Actors, 
singers and dancers number 29,609. 


paim.6ll» 


Sub-order 70,— Pictorial Art and 
Sculpture. 


Sub-order 

Banciug. 


Order XXI.— Sport and Amusements. 


Ordsr XZI : Sport udj Ammo- 
Mats. 


653. Under sport and amusements there are 20,970 
persons, of whom 6,669 are in Sub-order 72, ‘ Sport ’ 
and the rest in the next sub-order. 


654. Nearly all the persons in this sub-order are shikaris, falconers and bird- 

catchers, a large proportion of them being found in 
Nellore and Chingleput. 


Sub-order 72.— Sport. 


655. Sub-order 73 contains 14,301 persons. Exhibitors of bulls, bears, snakes 

and monkeys number 2,447, and are most numerous 
^db-«rd.r 78.-ExMbiti«m and g 7 q reciters, a 

large proportion of whom were enumerated in Nellore. 
Exhibitors of puppets number 1,688, and nearly one-half live in Bellary and 
Anantapur. The acrobats, who are mostly found in Kistna, Kumool and Nellore, 
number 5,384. The last-mentioned district also contains the largest number of 
conjurors and fortune-tellers. Under billiard-room and theatre ownership, manager- 
aliip and service there are 957 persons, of whom 382 belong to Tanjore. Thoy 
are almost all of them persons connected with native dramatic companies. 
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Class G.— Indefinite and Independent 

656. Class G contains two orders, XXII I, Indefinite and XXIV, Independent 
of Work. 


Order XXI II.— Indefinite Occupations. 


657. This order is divided into two sub-orders (74) 
Ord*r xxin i indeflnitt Ooenpa- . Unskilled Labour’ and (75) ‘ Undefined and Disreput- 
able Means of Livelihood.’ 


658. There are 2,997,993 persons in this sub-order, of whom 2,609,224 are 
_ ..... . , . general labourers. Among these the females largely 

Bub-order 74.— UmkiUed Ltbotir. ” i lu* 

preponderate, the number or adult tornales being nearly 
one-half as much again as that of adult males. The majority of these general 
labourers ought no doubt to come under the head of Agricultural Labourers, for the 
greater part of their earnings must come from agricultural work. The next 
important item in this sub-order is that of rice-pounders and buskers, who number 
202,655. This occupation is usually carried on by females, and more than three- 
fourths of the total number of adults who return it arc of that sex. Eoad and 
canal workers number 51,598, tank-diggers and excavators 44,861, well-sinkers 
10,330 and stone-splittors 13,317. Rice-pounders and buskers are most numerous 
in Tan jore and general labourers in Ganjara and South Arcot. 


659. As many as 37,882 persons have been returned as of disreputable liveli- 
. . - . . hood ; most of them are prostitutes. The adult males 

shown under this head are attendants and protessional 
servants. Bellary contains the largest number of persons who depend on this 
means of livelihood. The undefined number 40,949. This item includes all 
persons whose occupations were either vague or unrecognizable. 


Order XXIV.— Independent of Work. 

660. The last order relates to persons who are independent of work and con- 

tains 417,552 persons, or LIS per cent, of the total 
xxrVi Independent of population. It is divided into two snb-orders, (76) 

‘ Property and Alms ’ and (77) ‘ Supported .at the 
Public Charge.’ It must bo borne iu mind that persons who do no work and live 
on income from landed property are not included in this order. These form by for 
the largest portion of those who neither toil nor spin. 

661. Sub-order 70 numbers 311,034, of whom 270,233 are ordinary beggars. 

_ V . — « ... j Tlio number of female beggars largely exceeds that of 

n -or er rop« y an nu. Qf number of mendicants, 5,118 also 

combine agriculture and are not, tlierefore, beggars pure and simple, but the 
number of such people is so small that it does not appreciably reduce the number 
of persons who depend entirely on charily. Only 14,876 persons are shown as 
supported by house-rent, shares and property other than land, while the number of 
people dependent on the contributions of their patrons or relatives is 18,614. The 
former are mostly found in towns and the latter iu the country, and in both 
categories females largely predominate. Only 82 persons returned themselves as 
living on incomes derived from provident funds. 

662. Sub-order 77 relates to persons who are supported at the public charge. 

Out of a total of 106,5l8, as many as 97,185 are pen- 
FabUo sioners, of whom the adult males number 29,840, but 

* * ' the actual recipients of pensions are, of course, con- 

siderably less. Of the remainder in this sub-order, 7,664 persons are returned as 
convicts, 965 iis prisoners under trial, and 68 as civil prisoners. The majority of 
prisoners are adult males, but there are also 350 adult females and a few children 
who have apparently accompanied their mothers to jail,*or who have been returned 
as ‘ prisoner — dependent,’ because the father is in confinement. Inmates of lunatic 
asylums number 601 and State prisoners 35. 
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Madras City. 

663. The following statement shows for the Citj of Madras the number of 
o.e«p«tioi.. in MndTM City. porsoDS returning occupations falling under each order, 

together with the proportion which the numbers in 
each order boar to the total population : — 


pttm. 


Occupation ulafhticit for t/tc Madras City. 


Claes. 

Order. 

Absolute 

strength. 

Perronlage 
on total 
population. 

( 

1 

I. — Administration .. . 1 

22,460 

4*98 

A. — Government ... < 

TI. — Dofonoo ... 

6,577 

1 4G 

( 

III. — Foreign and Feudatory State Servitn* | 

30 

001 


Total 

1 

S9.079 

. 

646 

B.—^Pasture and Agricul- ( 

IV. — Provision and Caro of Cattle ... ... ... j 

1,446 

0*33 

turo. \ 

V. Agriculture* 

16,308 

3-62 


Total .. j 

17,794 

6-64 1 

0. — Poreonal flnrvioes 

VI. — Personal, Household and Sanitary Services j 

43,588 

9-r>6 1 


Total ... ^ 

48,688 

966 1 



VII. — Food and Drink . ! 

45,713 

10- 13 



VllI, — Light. Firing and Forage . | 

4.S21 

1-07 



IK.— Ptiildings ... j 

h).08;t 

2-37 



X.— V<‘hirl<*H anil Vessels ... } 

1,460 

0 .32 

U.— Preparation and Sap- 


XI. Supplomontary Hrqiiiromonts i 

1(>,623 

3 66 

ply of Material 


XII. Te,\tile Fabrics and Dress 

30,260 

6 71 

Substances. 


XI 11. — Metals and Precious Stones 

18,340 

407 



XIV. -Qla.s8, Pottery and Stoneware 

1,375 

(»30 



XV. Wood, Cane uiul Leaves, Ac 

12,343 

2'74 



X VI.' -Drugs, Dyes, Gums, &c. ... ' 

1,807 

0*40 


V. 

XV 11. Leather ... 

3.K63 

086 


Total ... 

147,186 

82*68 

K. •'■Coramoi re, Transport f 

XVI 11. — C-ommereo 

25,220 

6*50 

and Storapo. \ 

XIX — Transport and Storage 

82,236 

715 


Total . 

57,466 

1274 


XX. - Tjoarnod and Artistic Professions 

45,480 

1008 

F. — - Professions 

XXI. -Sport and Amusements 

345 

0-08 


Total ... 

46,834 

10*16 


X X n I 1 ndefinite 

86,697 

18-97 

G. — Indefinite Ooonpations. | 

XXIV. — Independent of Work 

24,560 

5-45 


Total .. 

110,166 

2442 


Ghrajid Total 

461,078 

100*00 


Comparing those statistics with those for the urban population generally (soe state- 
ments prefixed to the chapter), wo find that the difference in character between 
urban and rural occupation is very strongly marked in Madras. This is most 
noticeable in the case of Order V, Agriculture. Of the total population, both 
urban and rural, 59‘36 per cent, follow occupations which are classed in this order. 
For the rural population alone the percentage is 63’69 and for the urban alone 
18-80, while for the Madras City the proportion is only 3'62 per cent. Again the 
proportion of the inhabitants engaged in personal, household and sanitary services, 
in commerce, in transport and storage, in the learned professions, and in indefi- 
nite occupations is in every case higher in Madras than in the urban y)opulation as 
a whole, and a similar excess is also found in respect of those who are independent 
of work. But the proportion of those falling under Order XII, Textile Fabrics 
and Dress, is considerably less in Madras than in provincial towns, and for Class D 
as a whole — the Preparation and Supply of Material Substances— the Madras 
statistics show a smaller proportion than is found in those for the urban population 
generally. The fact is that the occupations which make up this class are not large 
manufactures requiring expensive plant and establishment, but potty industries. 
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OCCOPATIONB IN TH® AGENOT TEACK*' 


Chap. XI. Buch as hand-loom weaving, oil-pressing with bullock power, house-building, brick- 
paia. 084. making, cart-b>iilding, and the like, and while the class includes a great number of 
small retail shop-keepers, those in a large way of business come into Class E, 
‘ Commerce.’ Even the latter class includes many persons whose dealings are 
retail rather than wholesale, for the entry ‘ trade ’ or ‘ trading,’ which in the 
vernacular includes every operation from the traffic of the bazaar shop-keeper to 
the transactions of the largest merchant, was necessarily placed in this class ; and 
such entries were fairly numerous. Commerce, however, employs a proportionately 
larger number of people in Madras than elsewhere, the percentages being 12’74 
for the city and 9*65 for all towns including the city ; and many of the general 
labourers of Madras are engaged in transport and storage. 

The excess which Madras shows in the learned professions is in accordance 
with what would be expected, but one would have thought that the propor- 
tion engaged in the administration would have been higher in Madras with its 
many head-quarter offices than in provincial towns ; yet it is not so, and the 
explanation is presumably to be sought in the fact that many of the Government 
employes in the city are immigrants who have left their families in their native 
town or village. 

Occupations in the Agency Tracts. 

664, The distribution of the population in the 
The Agency Traoti. Agency tracts over the several classes and orders is 

given in the following table : — 

Staiemant ahotvmy the ntrength and percentage of each Order on the total population of the 

Agency Tracts. 


Glass. 

Order. 

■ Absolute 
Btrongt li 

, Percentage > 
on total { 

! population. 

( 

1. — Administration 

10,‘i04 

1 00 

A. — Govornmont ^ 

11.- Defence 

45 

(TOO 

c 

111.- - Foreign and Feudatory State Service 

G 

OUO 


Total 

10,466 

1 06 1 

B. — Pasture and A^rricul- ( 

IV.-- Provision and Care of Cattle 

15,047 

1 

1-.53 ) 

tore. ( 

V. - Agriculture 

710,224 

72-24 1 


Total 

786,871 

78*77 ' 

1 

C. — Personal Servioos 

VI.- Personal, Household and Sanitary Services 

0,027 

002 1 


Total 

9,027 

0-92 1 


VIT. — Food and Drink , . 

25,070 

2-04 ! 

VI 11. — Jdght, Firing and Forage ... 

2,4.30 

0-25 ! 


IX. — Buildings 

202 

0 03 


X. — Vidiicles and Vessels 

52 

0-01 

D. — Preparation and Sup- 

XI. — Siipph'inentury Requirements 

620 

005 

ply of Material - 

XU. — 'I’extile Fubrie.s and Dress 

36,004 

3-57 

SubstanneH. 

XI U. — Metals and J*reoious Stones I 

15,689 

1 i(;o 


XIV. — Glass, Pottery and Stoneware I 

7,305 

; 0-75 


XV. — Wood, Cano and Leaves, &c. 

5,557 

; 0-50 


XVI. — Drugs, Dyes, Gums, Ac. 

731 

; 0-07 

V 

X VI 1. —Leather 

2,207 

! 0-23 


Total ... 

96,962 

9*76 

B. — Commerce, Tnineport. ( 
and Storage. 

XVI TL Commerce ..... 

17,003 

! 1-83 

XIX. " Transport- and Storage 

7,885 i 

0-80 


Total .. 

26,848 

2-68 

F. — Profoseiona . . ^ 

XX. - Ijearned and Artistic ProfoBsions 

X X 1 . Spor t and A m nsemont 8 

4,305 

187 

i 0-45 

0-02 


Total ... 

4,682 

0*47 

G. — Indefinite Occupations. | 

XXTIL — Indefinite 

XXIV. — Indojwndent of Work 

1(HI,.304 

5,073 

10-82 

057 


Total ... 

112,087 

11*89 


Grand Total ... 

888,178 

100*00 
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Didrihuiion of the population in each Agency over the eeven main clasnes of occupations. 


ClMS. 

Ganjam 

Aijency. 

Vicaga- 

patam 

Agency. 

Godivari 

Agency. 



A.— Government j 

0-63 

1 14 

203 

){. - Pasture and Agriculture 

79-76 

7004 

75’6G 

C. — PcrHonal Services j 

028 

0-04 

233 

j 

D.— Preparation and Supply of Material Subatancea j 

10-42 

9*32 

1007 

E. -'Comxner(5e, Tranaport and Storage | 

1 

3-88 1 

1 1 

2*08 j 

2*01 

F. — Profesiiona . 

0*23 i 

0-63 j 

0-70 

r Indetinite 

G. — Indefinite Oocupationa. J 

(. I ndependent 

4-83 

I 15*25 

5*98 

008 

' 070 

1*20 

Total 

i 

1 100-00 

j 

100-00 

100 00 


Nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants of these tracts <lo])en(l for th(‘ir liveli- 
hood on ])asture and agriculture. Indefinite and independent occupations support 
] r39 per cent., of whom 0*57 per (lent. are indepeiident of work and the remainder 
follow ind('finito occupation.s. The latter are mostly agricultural laboiiro’s cand 
may, therefoiv, be included with those shown in Class B. The number of persons 
supported by pasture and agriculture thus comes to 831, G35, or 81'‘50 j»er cent, of 
the entiiv population, while the proportion for the province as a whole is only 
6T39 per cent. Nearly one- tenth of the population derive their support from the 
preparation and supply of material substances and 2‘G3 per cent, are engaged in 
commerce. About one per cent, are supported by Government employment and 
personal services each, while the professions come last with a little under a half 
pei‘ cent. 

Among the three agencies, Ganjam contains the largest proportion of persons 
dependent upon pasture and agriculture and Vizagapatam the h)ast. About 15 
percent, of the inhabitants of the latter district are supported by indefinite labour, 
the majoi’ity of whom are })rob:ibly agricultural labourers. Adding these to the 
former, the proportions under pasture and agriculture in the Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam and Godavari agencies come to 84 58 per cent., 8.5’29 per cent. and8Tr)4 per 
cent, respectively. Vizagapatam Agency has thus the highest proportion of agri- 
cultural population, and Godavai’i the lowest. Ganjam and Goddvari have each a 
highei" proportion of persons in Class D than Vizagapatam. Of persons engaged in 
commerce Ganjam shows the largest proportion, the number of people dependent 
on these occupations being relatively more numerous thaii that for the whole 
province. Government employes and persons engaged in ‘personal services’ and 
in the professions are relatively larger in Goddvari tlian in the other two agencies, 
but it should be remernbcired that the population of Goddvari is very small. 
Practically all the Government employes in the Agency tracts are those connected 
with the iocal administration. Of ])ersons dependent on j)asture and agriculture, 
nearly all are agriculturists, only one .and-a-half per cent, being engaged in the pro- 
vision and care of cattle. Among p(!rsons engaged in the preparation and supply 
of material substances, those connected with textile fabrics and dress are most 
numerous. Persons dependent on the pn'paration and supply of food and drink 
come next, and workers and dealers in metals and precious stones follow close. 
Under vehicles and vessels there, are only 52 people, or O-Ql per cent, of the total 
population. Of persons engaged in commerce, transport and storage, nearly 
seven-tenths belong to commerce, and about 96 per cant, of the professional 
class derive tlieir support from the learned .and artistic professions. 
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OCOOFiTIONS IN PBUDATOEK STATES. 


Caste and Occupation. 

665 As caste is largely a distinction based upon differences of occupation, it 

will be interesting to compare, so far as tins is possible, 
Compariion of Caito and Occupation numbers in eacli occupational caste group with the 
•tatiitioc. numbers returned under the corresponding occupa- 

tions. This is attempted in the following statement : 


CaBtea. 


Barbers 

WaRhormon ... 

Loathor-workors 

Potters 

Artiaans : Goldsmiths, Coppersiiiilhs, CarponterH, Black- 
BxuithB aud MusonB. 

WeavorB and Cotton -eleaners 
Fiahermon 

Oil-proHBcrB , ... 

Toddy-drawors 


Casto Tabic. 

Occupation Table. 


870,892 

244,309 


602,860 

514,390 


1,138,872 

* 464,962 


273,849 

212,711 


! 022,105 

t 1,073,889 


1,216,861 

i 1 1,450,768 


900,949 

{ § 428,161 


, 269,531 

178,974 


: 1,912,078 

i 

11 484,769 



Perhaps the most noticeable feature brought out by this statomont is that the 
number of persons returned as engaged in weaving and kindred industries is 
larger than the number who belong to weaving castes. The former figure includes 
36,762 persons who work in wool and 133,831 cotton-spinners : it is probable that 
nearly the whole of the former and the majority of the latter are not members 
of weaving castes, but, even if wo exclude all of them, the number of persons whose 
means of subsistence is weaving is still greater than the strength of the weav- 
ing castes, although I have included in the latter sucli castes as Dombo and Piino 
(numbering 120,000), many of whom are ordinary labourers and not weavers. 
Again it may be objected that the working-up of jute, flax, coir, &o., is not done 
by weavers. 1 will, therefore, exclude those, but 1 must also exclude the Jaiiappans 
aud Saluppans from the weaving castes. The strength of the weaving and cotton- 
cleaning castes will then amount to 1,190,277, while the number of persons returned 
as weavers, cotton-cleaners, &c., is 1,210,765. The inclu.sion or exclusion or 
cotton-cleaners affects the comparison but slightly, foi* * * § , whih^ the strength of the 
cottou-cleauiiig castes is 52,804, the number of persons who have returned cotton- 
cleaning as their mc^ans of subsistence is 60,230. Those statistics support the 
conclusion that weaving is not decaying in this presidency, for weaving is evidently 
still the occupation of the people of the weaving castes, or at least if these castes 
are being ousted from their traditional calling, it is not because there is no work 
for them. 

The artizan caste-group also shows a deficiency, but the occupation figure 
includes statistics for some trades which are far from being the monopoly of the 
five artizan castes. 

In the case of all tlie other groups given in the above statement, the strength 
of the castes is greater than the number of persons who appear under the tradi- 
tioiical occupations of the caste-group. This difference} marks the extent to which 
each section has been compelled to take to agriculture or other occupations. 
The difference is larger than would be expected in the case of leather- workers, 
7.C,, Mddigas, Chakkiliyans, &c. 


Occupations in Feudatory States. 

666. The following table shows the proportion of 
Feudatory Btotei. persons who follow tlie different classes of occupation®, 

in the Feudatory states : — 


* IncludcB occupaiioiiH 32G and 328. 

f This inclndcB Buh-oriitTB 23, 2.'>, 44 and 45 and occupations 250 to 253, 279, 293 and 294. 

t This is the total of sub-orders 38 to 41, both inclusive. 

§ This includes occupations 82, 83 and 371. 

II IncIndeB country spirit distillers us well as toddy -drawers. 
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Statement nhoicing the absolute and propovfwnal strength of each Order oh the total population 

of (he Fendatorg Stutes, 




Order. 


A. — Government 



T. — .Adininiiitration 

TI. 

111.- Foroijifn and Feudatory State Service 


Totai. 


B. — Piwturo and Agricul- S 
ture. 


IV.^ — Provision and Faro of Cuttle 
V.-- Agriculture 


Total 


0. — PerBonal ServiceB 


D. — Proparfttion and Sup- ’ 
ply of Material Sub- 

Bt.itlOeii. I 


VI. — Porioiml, Household end Sanitary Services 

Total 


VII. Food and Hrink 
VIII. 1 iigl It, Firing und Forage 
I X.— Buildings . . 

X.' V'ohiclcs und Vessels 
XI. — aupplemeiitary Rocpiirements 
XI I, - Text ile FnbHcs and Dress 


XIII. - .Metals and J’r4>cious Stones ... 
1 ' X I V. ---Glass, Pottery and Stonexxare 
j j XV. ---Wood, Cane and Leaves, Ac. 

1 I XVI. - Drugs, Dyes, Gums, Ac. 

Li X Vll.— Leather 


E. — Comtnerce, Transport ( 


aiul Storage. 


XVrir. — Commerro 
X 1 X . - Transport and Storage 


Total 


Total 


F.— Professions 


^ ; XX. — Learned and Artistic Prof esnions 

‘"I XXL — Sport and Amusouieiits 


Total 


G. — Inrlefinito Occupa- 
tions. 


C iXXTTI. Indefinite 

i I XXI V,— Independent of Work 


Total 


Grand Total 


AbRoluto 

Fercoutage 

Strength. 

on tctiil 
}H>)»ulaiiuii. 


001 



70.4b8 

100 

72,079 

196 

11,155 

0-30 

l,<;o 1,362 

43 31 

1,612,507 

43*61 

110,832 

3‘(X) 

n0,83S 

300 

3 If), 103 

8 55 

1 *B‘.,452 

1*20 

j 23.832 

0*04 

1 024 

0 02 

1 4.1 h.) 

on 

i 127704 

3 40 

03,210 1 

171 

• 11,880 

0 32 

j 88,031 i 

2-40 

2,800 

! 0 08 

1 43>31 1 

(H8 

690,940 

1868 

1 70,020 

4 70 

20,415 

0*71 

202,444 

6*47 

73,187 

108 

1,420 

004 

74,607 

1 

2*02 

018,634 

24*84 

15,883 

043 

1 

984,417 

2627 

8,697,826 . 

100 00 


Compured with tho statistics for British territory, the figures for native states 
exhibit striking differences in tlie proportion of inhabitants in classes B, E and (j. 
Of the total population of the five states, 1*95 per cent, belong to Class A, while in 
the British territory 2‘r>6 per cent, come under this head ; this slight difference is 
not greater than would be expected. But the proportions in the next class — 
Pasture and Agriculture — show a very wide divergence, the percentage being 
61*39 for British and only 43 01 for feudatory territory. Tho real difference, 
however, is not so great as appears, for those states which have a low proportion 
in Class B have a correspondingly high proportion under indefinilo occupations, 
and the bulk of the people included under the latter head are in reality agricultural 
labourers. The proportion of persons engaged in commerce, transport and storage 
in the native states in more than double that for British territory, and persons of 
indefinite and independent occupations are relatively tbrioe as numerous in the 
former as in the latter. 


80 
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OCOOrATIONS IN FKUDATORT STATEH. 


- jj The following statement gives the statistics for individual states : — 
DATA? fiB7 

' DMribuUon, by elasups, of the population in<each Feudatory Stale. 


ClaBi. 

Travancore. 

Coobin. 

Pudukdta. 

Bangnna. 

palle. 

Baudur. 

A.— Government 

2*00 

1-36 

2*W 

3*40 

411 

B. — Pasture anti ARriculturo 

41*40 

36*66 

71-43 

48*28 

69*64 

C.— Porsonal Sorvices 

3*14 

2*51 

2*78 

515 

2-29 

D. — Preparation and Supply of Mnturinl Sub- 

16*85 

29-32 

10*02 

27T2 

16-6C 

Rtnnoos. 






E. — Connnoroo, Transport and Storage 

C-41 

376 

2*79 

2*22 

1*80 

P.— Professions 

1*72 

2*89 

2*35 

2*13 

2*29 

^Indefinite .. 

281G 

22*96 

7 47 

9*01 

18*20 

0. — Indefinite Ooonpationi ... < 






C ludopondont. 

0*32 

0*64 

0*62 

2*09 

1*11 

Total ... * 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 


The statistics for Travancoro and Cochin are, in some resjiects, defective. In 
the case of the former state the distribution between the various heads showing 
for agriculturists their connection with the land, is admittedly erroneous, the 
number of landlords and tenants being greatly understated, while the number of 
tiehl-lubourers is equally overstated. This is ascribed by the local Census Officer 
to the inability of the ordinary enumerator to gr.asp the distinctions required by 
the instructions, and he has accordingly contented himself with the entry of the 
word ‘cultivation.’ Persons against whom this entry was made have been classed 
as field- labourers, though the majority, or at least a high proportion, of them are 
lariners. Again both in Travancoro and Cochin, but especially in the latter, the 
return of occupations combined with agriculture is grievously defective, for, while 
in British territory (»'70 per cent, of the total population are returned as com- 
bining agriculture with some non-agricult ural calling, in Travancoro the pro- 
portion is 1’59 per cent, and in Cochin only 0 39 per cent. In both states, too, 
the proportion of persons clas.sed as general labourers is abnormally high. And 
lastly in Cochin, through an unfortunate misapprehension, ago particulars were 
not abstracted for persons who were entered as ‘ dependent.’ It will be seen from 
what has bocii said that the figures for these two states must be accepted with 
some reserve. They are probably fairly correct for the classes and large orders, 
but, for details beloAv this, they are not trustwoi’thy. Turning now to the figures 
given above, it will bo noticed at once that Travancore and Cochin contain the 
lowest proportion of persons dependent on pasture and agriculture, and that it is in 
those states that the proportion of those who follow indefinite and independent 
occupations is highest. But the difference between British and Feudatory territory 
will be brought out most clearly by comparing the figures for each state with those 
for a neighbouring Madras district. 

667. The proportions in the difl'erent classes in Tnavancore are accordingly com- 
Travanoore. pared w'illi the cori cspoiiding figures for 

the adjoining district of Tinnevelly. 
The proportion of Government employes 
is nearly the same in both ; members of 
the professional class are slightly in 
excess in Tinnevelly, while Travancore 
contains a relatively larger number of 
personal servants. In the remaining 
classes the proportions vary considerably, 
Tinnevelly has a much higher proportion 
of people dependent on pasture and agri- 
culture and the preparation and supply of 
material substances, while in Travancore 


Class. 

Percentage on total 
popuiuiioti. 


Travancoro. 

Tinnevelly. 

A.— Oovommont 

2M)0 

203 

B. --Pastnro and Agriculture. 

41*40 

69*62 

C.— Porsonal Services 

8*14 

2*77 

D. — Preparation and Supply 

16*85 

23-47 

of Material Bub> 

stances. 

K. — Commerce, &o. 

6*11 

2*60 

P. — Professions 

1*72 

2*13 

U. — Indefinite Oooupations. 

28*48 

7*38 

Total ... 

100-00 

100 00 
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Claas. 


Poropntiifft* tHi Uitiil population. 


persons engaged in commerce and im indefinite and independent occupations are 
” relatively more numerous. 

, , The great excess under this 

Oocupation. I "I” I" last item is duo to the much 

larger ])r()poition of pt'Oplo 

1 Aitricuitnro Ai w ' 60 02 j classcd ils general labourers. 

I Gencraiiaboor j Tlio majority of tlieso must be 

Tothl ... 8«'8i I 8614 ' agrioultiu'al laboun’is, and if 

_ - — — we comlniie agriculture and 

general labour, the divergerce between the proportions is small. 

The figures for Cochin also differ considerably from those for the adjoin- 

ing district of Malabar. The 

variations are shown in the 

marginal table. 'I'lie projior- 
tions in Chisses A, C, K ami 
F differ but slightly, while in 
Classes B ami G the variations 
are large. The proportion of 
persons supported by pasture 
ami agriculture is only d()’5() 
per cent, in Cochin, while the 
corresponding figure for Mala- 
bar is hO'lf) }»er cent. In the 
latter 24‘35 per cent, of Iho 
population are dependent for 
their livelihood on the preparation tind supply of materiiil substances, wliile the 

])roportion of pt'rsons eng.aged 
in Ih'.tse occupations in (lochin 
is 2b d2 per cent. The ])ro- 
portion of persons dependent 
on indefinite and imlependont 
occup.ations is 8'24 per cent, in 
Mtilabar, while in tioebin tho 
proportion is 23-6() per cent. 
But here again, if we combiuo 


Chap 


A. -rtovornninnt ... 

atid Ajprionlturo 

C. IVrsfmal Servions 

D. — rrpparation and Supply of 

Mutt'rial 

K,— f'Ominoroct, Ac. 

F. ProfesHioiiB 

(i. — iadeiinite Occupationa 

Total ... 


Cocliin. j 

1 

Malabar. 

Variation, j 

1 :i6 

103 

1 ^ I 

! 0 33 

3(i 5r. 

60' 1 5 ! 

! - 19 59 

12 r.i 

2'55 

1 - 0 01 j 

2932 

24 35 

+ 4-97 ; 

3-70 

4r>." 

- 0-79 j 

2S9 


- 0-24 1 

23-fiO 

H-U ' 

1 j 

100*00 

100 00 



j 

OctMipation, 

IVrcF’tduvro. j 

! ! 

Cochin. 1 

Malabar. 

Affricultnro 

3 or>t» 1 

50 15 

General labour 

2110 1 

002 

Total ... 

67-72 1 

1 

6217 



I’oreonta^o on total |K)juilatioii. 


A. — Governmont 

0.— raniuro and A^irttltnre 

0. — roraonal Services 

D. - Preparation and Supply of Material Sub'^tanoea 
Fi. — Cummorco, &o. 

F. — Professiona 

G. — Indefinite Occupatioiif 


Total 


Pudukdta. 

Tricbiuopoly. 

2-.'>4 

2-79 

71 13 

09 N9 

2-78 

202 

10-02 1 

13-92 

27!» 

1K3 

2-;i5 ! 

221 

8-0» i 

0-74 j 

100-00 

100 00 


tho figures for agriculture aud general l.abour, the difference is much loss. 

669. The proportions in the different classes in Pudukdta aro compared in 

the following table with the corresponding figures for 
Pudnkou. adjoining British district of Tricliinopoly : — 


The differences are very slight and do not cjill for any remark. 

670 The figures for Banganapalle aud Sandiir differ from those for the adjmn- 

iug districts of Kurnool and Bellary respectively, but 
awganapaHeandSatiddr. population of these States is so small that any 

slight variation in theabsoluto figures would considerably affect tho percentage. 
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CIIAVrER XIT. 

TUE AILMINISTMATION OF THE CENSUS. 

Census Divisions. 

Chap. XII. 671. The preliminary arrangements for taking the census commenced with 
para. 671. tlie appointment of tbe Superintendent of Census 

Appointment of Super nten ent. Operations ou the 1 st April 18i)0. On the 28th of the 

same month the Oovernment issued an order laying down the general lines of 
tlx' operations and directing every department of tbe administration to render all 
])Ossible assistance. 

672. The first thing to be done was to divide the country into census divisions 

„ . , — blocks, circles and charges. For census purposes 

the revenue village was taken as the unit ot area. Ac- 
cordingly a statement was prepared showing the number of houses in each village, 
and further showing how these were distriliutcd between the village and its 
hamlets. An examination of this statement enabled the tahsildar to determine 
whether a village should form one, two or more blocks, and in deciding this regard 
was paid not only to the number of houses in the village, but also to the degree in 
which they were found in a single group or scattered over several detached ham- 
lets, for it is obvious that, while an enumerator might deal effectively with sixty or 
eighty houses contiguous to one another, it would be difficult for him to do so if they 
woro situated in several groups lying a mile or two apart. Again, as the village 
was to be the unit in the census returns, it was necessary that no block should 
contain buildings situated in two or more villages, for such over-lapping woidd 
produce great confusion and inconvenience in abstracting the statistics; even those 
revenue villages which contained no habitations were constituted distinct census 
blocks. 

When the blocks were determined the next step was to arrange them in 
groups of ten or thereabouts. These groups Avere called circles and each cihclo 
formed the charge of a supervisor, whose duty it was to supervise the work of the 
enumerators of the blocks in his circle. 

Lastly, a varying number of circles formed a charge, presided over by the 
charge supei’intendent. The charges together made up the revenue t.aluk or, in 
zarninddri tracts, the sub-magistrate’s division. Municipal towns were treated 
Hep.arately and their place in the census partition of the country corresponded to 
that of the taluk. 

Blocks, circles and charges were all numbered, one series of numbers being 
used for each taluk and municipal town. 

The census divisions were then delineated on maps, and statements were pre- 
pared showing every village in the taluk and the number of blocks into which it 
was divided. This list of villsiges was compared with the existing standard lists, 
and by those moans it was easy to see whether any had been omitted. For ryot- 
wdri villages this test was perfect, but the official lists of zaminddri villages are not 
always trustworthy and some difficulty was experienced in obtaining a satisfactory 
test in their case. The maps wore also useful in this connection, and I concur in 
the opinion expressed by most Collectors tliat these maps afford valuable assistance 
in sub-dividing the country into census divisions. 
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673. I give below the number of census divisions and of census officers, 

together with the average number of buildings ancl 
occupied houses for eacli — 


KnmlMT of Cononi SiTioioni. 
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674. The size of the ordinary blocks was fixed at sixty houses, but it was 

I’ocognized that where the houses weio situated close 
8uo of the Block. together a somewhat larger number could be dealt 

with by one man, while conversely where they were scatteied the size of the block 
must be reducecl. In every district, however, there was a marked tendency to 
make the blocks much larger than the prescribed size and 1 had repeatedly to call 
attention to the matter. In most cases the original propcisals were modified, but 
the statement given above shows that in several districts the average size was in 
excess of the prescribed standard, and it is probable that that standard is unneces- 
sarily low. This matter will be further discussed in a subsecpient paragraph. 

675. The standard size of the circle was ten blocks, but here again there was 

considerable departure from the standard, and it would 
The Circle and Charge. liave been impossible to obtain enough supervisors 

if it had been adhered to. No fixed limit was laid down for the charge, but it was 
sugge.sted that an ordinary taluk should be constituted into four of the.se sub- 
divisions. 


House-numbering, &c. 

676. The next step in the operations was to affix a number to every building 

in which persons might be found on the census night, 
Method of nun oring. which the enumerator was, therefore, reejuired to 

visit. Thus numbers were given not only to dwelling houses but also to shops, 
schools, temples, &c. On the other hand no numbers w'ere given to stables, cow- 
sheds, and other similar out-houses. The numbering was done by village officials 
in villages, and in municipal towns by such agency as the municipal council 
directed. The numbers were serial for each revenue village and for each ward of 
municipal towns. The use of supplemental numbers for buildings that had been 

90 
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Chap. TTT. omitted aud for houses built after the numbering, though inconvenient, was un- ^ 
para! 877.’ avoidable. Various materials were used for painting the numbers,' the rao^-^ 
common were a mixture of finely powdered charcoal and oil and ai , 

I'cd-lead. Both Avere cheap and, as a rule, effective, but neither was s ^le for mud 
walla which had not been whitewashed or for smoko-begrimed djors. In such 
cases a patch of tlie wall or door should bo whitewashed and the number 
j)ainted on this back-ground. Tar was also used a good deal, but this, while more 
expensive, is not much better than the charcoal mixture. In the case of the huts of 
some of tlie poorer classes, with very low mud walls, high conical thatched roofs, 
the caves of which come nearly to the ground, and no wooden doors, the number 
was painted on a piece of tin or wood, a brick or tile, or a block of stone, and the 
owner was told to preserve it ; this he did most carefully as a rule. There was very 
little obstruction to the numbering or interference with the numbers when they had 
once been affixed : many indeed remain up to the present time, so careful have the 
jx'.ople been not to deface them. In several districts, however, the numbers were 
partially obliterated at the Pongal feast, when it is usual to whitewash houses, and 
in these cases they had to be repainted. 

The house-numbering was commenced at different dates in different places, 
the only roipiirement being that it should be finished by the 31st October. 

In many places, however, the whole was not completed by that date, though every- 
where tlie greater part had then been done. The work was examined by officials of 
tlie llevenno department, assisted occasionally by other public servants. I inspected 
specimens of the work on iny tours, and though mistakes had been made hero and 
tliorc, I found, on the whole, that it was very well done. In two cases I had to bring 
to the notice of the Collector that his own residence had not been numbered, and I 
came across one instance of excessive foresight and economy, whore the village 
officer had omitted to give a number to a hovel on the ground tliat the occupant, an 
old woman, could not possibly live till the day of the census. Very little difliculty 
was experienced in determining what was a separate house, and I do not think the 
definition, which has been given in Chapter I, requires any modification. 


677. As each house was numbered it wms entered in a list, called indifferently 
.... the Aullage or building list. This gave the number of 

tno building, its de.scri]iiion, v.r., hou.se, sliop, temple, 
<tc., the n.amo of the priiici[)al occupant, or where tlierc were several distinct 
families the name of the head of each, and lastly the nature of the roof, i,(\, whether 
tiled, thatched or terraced. This last jiiece of information was, T believe, recorded 
only ill this presidency, but it is of considerable value and should be retained. 

At the foot of the building li.st of each block a note was made of any 
cart-stand or canqiing ground in the block limits, which the enumerator was 
required to visit on the census night. 


678. The next step was tho preparation of the circle li.st, which showed for 
Circle ii«t* each circle tho name and position of supervisor, tho 

number of each block contained in it, tho name and 
occupation of tho enumerator of each block, and the number of buildings it contained, 
and lastly the number of enumeration books in Avhich the entries were recorded. 
'I'his last entry had to bo altered in many instances after the census had been 
completed. The circle lists were printed and a copy was giyen to the supervisor, 
while a corojilcte file for each taluk and municipal town was sent to me to serve as 
reference registers for the record-keepers of the various abstraction offices. Similar 
files were also supplied to tho charge superintendents, tahsildars and other 
inspecting ofticers. There was some delay in printing these important papers 
owing to the necessity for changes at a late date. 


The Enumerating Agency. 


679. A staff of about 150,000 persons was required for the enumeration, and it 
Number employed. obvious that the ordinary public establishments 

wore not capable of supplying this large body of men. 
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Government servants were utilised to the utmost, but it was necessary to supplement Chap. XII. 
them largely by enlisting non-officials. The following statement shows the number para. 080. 
of official and non-official census officers in each district ; — 


T*.i c„... 


Supcrviflore. Enumerutorb. 


Uibtrict. 
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1 41 

3,347 

0,362 

7,474 
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licmarks. 


Bpooinl uimmoraturB 
and HuporviHorB, and 
20 onumeratorH wlio 
were en^ag'ed at tJie 
liuul ceiiBua. 


127 BjH’eiftl onuiiier- 
Rtors em])l()y(‘d fur 
tiie linulceuBUB. 


105Bpecial ennmer- 
aUirH (*tii]doyed fur 
t lie lituil eoiiHUB. 
hib is exeluHive of 
82 Bpecial eimmer- 
ators. 


24 Hpiuual oinimer- 
atoi'B. 


the nninbor of pcr- 
BonB em]doyed in 
the preliminary 

COIIHUH. 


This is exclusive of 
510 special enumer- 
ators. 


The officials formed .33-89 per cent, of the total, the non-officials GG-11 percent. 
Nearlv all of the latter gave their services gratuitously and, as the officials received 
uo^extra remuneration for census work, 98*87 ixir cent, of .all the census officers 
employed were unpaid. The ].ayment of some remuneration would undoubtedly 
oive uLe power of ionirol, but this advantage could only bo ob ained by a very large 
Addition ti the cost of the census, for the payment of any smaller sum than on an 
avcr iLre Rs 2 per head would be useless remuneration on this scale and would mean 
an Cxoenditure^of Rs. 1 ,92,902 for non-officials alone. On the whole comparatively 

only for the special hill and forest tracts that any considerable number of paid 
enumerators and supervisors were entertained. 

680. The annexed statement shows the depart- 
sonroai from which onumwoting ments of the official and the occupations of tlie non- 
.uirwM obtained. official agcucy. 
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THE CENSUS. 3C)l 


681. In November a manual, containing a full account of tfto scheme of ope- Chap. TfTT. 

» . .1 rations and the duties of each ollicer, was issue*) to para. 088 .. 

all charge supermtcndeiits and su|H'rvis()rs, wJin were 
directed to make themselves coiiYersani with the rules and then to instruct the 
enumerators, who, by that time, had been supplied with the enumeration books. 

Each of the latter contained a leaf of instructions to enumerators, but these were 
made as simple as possible, the ‘ hard cases ’ being dealt with in the instructions to 
supervisors, who imparted their knowledge orally and with approjiriate examples 
to the enumerators. I am of opinion that this plan is preb’rable to any ai tempt to 
deal with complicated points in tla^ printed instructions to enumerators. Diii'ing my 
tours,' which extended to every district, 1 nu‘t as many- divisional otFicers, talisildars, 

&c., as possible and held classes, so to s|)eak, on the mode of tilling up the schedul(‘. 

A number of ordinary ryots, labourers or the like were called n[) iind (mmnorated, 
and in this way the higher officora learnt tiow the schedule was to be lilhd up, and 
I was able to oxplnin ‘many points of difficulty which were not mentioned in the 
manual. TJiose otficors iiT llieir turn litdd similar classes of supcrvisoi’s and enu- 
merators and thus all learn! in an ('asy and elTective manner the inost^mportant 
part of the census work. I strongly recommeiid this plan for any future occasion. 


The Census. 


682. In most Kuro[>e:in countries the cemsus scheduli' is fill(‘d up by each 

^ ^ ^ ^ li()US(‘holder, and the enumerator’s duty is confined to 

Th. Prelumnary Eecord. ,.oll,otion of tl.C Scl.oduloS ; l.ul, 11. r...iia Ut. loa.st bO' 

per cent, of tlie liousulioldcrs would lie uiiublc lodo tliis and (lio (uitrie.s liavc to bo 
made by tliv oiiiiiruM'iitor oxoept in tlio case of an iiisignirtoani iiiiiiibor of persons, 
cliiofly Europeans and Eurasians, to whom liousoholders’ scliodules wore distri- 
liuteil. It is obvious tliat one man would not lio able to eflumerate many liousea 
if all tlie entries had to be made on the ii'glit of the^census, and were this done the 
staff of enumerators reijnirod Avonld probably exceed tho wliole nuinlier of adiilt 
males who can I’ead and write. Accordingly each enumerator was I’eipiired to visit 
tho lioii.si's iu his block sotno time heldro the census and to make the entries for all 
pcr.sons living iu each house. Visitors who wfftild not bo jiresent on tlie night of 
the census, were not eiiiimerated on this occasion, but on tlic other hand, the entries 
wore made for regular inmates, who, though aliseiit at the time of the ('numerator’s 
visit, were expected to be jiresent on the census night. Tliis preliminary record 
was commenced on the (ith .January 181)1, the day after tljo termination of the 
Christmas holidays, and though it was ordered that it should be completed in fifteen 
days, there wore some parts of every district in which it was not finished within that 
time. This was chieHy owing to careffilness on tho part of enumerators. • Fearful 
of making mistakes, they first made the entries on paper of their own and then, 
after getting these cwrected by tho supervisors, copied them into the regular 
enumeration books. Tho inspection of the preliminary record was very well done. 
In nearly all cases tho supervisors completely examined the entries in order to detect 
obvious errors and tbon tested a large pro[)ortion by house-to-house visits. In 
towns, whore the population Is of a more shifting character, the preparation of the 
preliminary record was nob commenced until a later date, generally the idth 
February. This was necessary and worked well, but I do not' recommend any 
shortening of the poi'iod for tho rural tracts, as the extent and (juality of the 
inspection, on which the accuracy of tho census greatly depends, would thereby be 
impaired. 

683. The actual census was taken during the night of tho 26th February 1891. 
Tho taking of tho census by night was a novelty in the 

■ Madras Presidency, whore the final record had hitherto 
been made on the moraing following the night to wdiich the omimeration relates. 
But, although it was feared that this now departure would cause trouble and affect 
the -accuracy of the census, experience has shown that these misgivings .were 
groundless. 


Final Ceniui. 


91 
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THB CENSUS. 


ciutp.xn. The busines.< of the enumerator at the time of the final census vas to ascertain 
para. 681 . for cacli house whetlier all the persons whom he had entered in the schedule were 
actually present, and whether there wore any others in addition to those wliose 
names had already boon recorded. If any one wcre-uolonger present, a red inkline 
was drawn through all the ontrwss relating to him, while new comers were added in red 
ink below the last name entered at the time of tlio preliminary record. The use of 
red ink was proscribed in order to enable the supervisors to check the new entries 
more readily. I saw a good deal of the work done in the City of Madras, and 
repeatedly found the enumerator carefully reading out all the names entered in the 
pnilirninary record in order to ascertain whether these were still living in the house ; 
but in the villages a somewhat more summary method was, no doubt, adopted, for 
the enumerator there would have personal knowledge of tho inmates of each 
dwelling. At my suggestion Collectors issued notices rcqu(ssting all persons who 
could conveniently do so to spend tho night of .the 2Gth February in their own 
houses and to avoid fixing that date for weddings, dramatic performances and the 
like. Tlitw were also asked to have a light burning at tho door ready for tho 
(>nianeraws visit and to remain awake until he came. These recpiests were very 
generally (jo'mplied with and the peoj)le thus greatly facilitated the taking of the 
ctmsiis. The enumerators commenced to go their rounds soon after sunset and 
their labours wore in most cases cornpleted by midnight,. but in exceptional blocks 
tho verification of the record was not finished till day-break. The supervisors and 
charge superintendents were busy inspecting throughout tke night, and the district 
reports show that tho supervision exercised was as extensive and careful as was 


684. All officers unite in attributing a high degree of accuracy to the enume- 
ration. In this opinion I fully concur and, thougli a 
census must necessaialy be at, be.st only an approx- 
imation, I believe thojmargin of error was smaller in IBIU than on any previous 
occasion. 


The accuracy of the Census. 


I have not noticed any signs of varying degrees of accuracy in different 
districts, but tho extent to which tho columns of the schedule were loft blank indi- 
cates in a rough and imperfect way tho difference in the regard paid to tho instruc- 
tious. 1 accordingly givo on the ^joining page a statement somewhat similar to 
one prepared in 1881, showing tho number of tho “Not stated” under each item for 
which complete returns were recpiircd. The last column shows the percentage of 
the total of these items on the total district po]mlation. It should be explained that 
in j)arts of the Agency tracts no attempt was made to fill up certain columns. 
Excluding these tracts it is found that Tanjore occupies tho best position and Madras 
the worst. Tho imperfection of the return in tho latter may be largely ascribed to 
the greater use of householders’ schedules’, i.c., schedules to be filled up by the 
householder himself in tbe English manner, and to the fact that the enumerators 
were not acquainted with the people as in the rural parts and had less authority 
and influence. 



Statement showing the number oj cases in which the rarioiis columns of the schedule were left blank. 
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685. In order that the main results of the census might be made known as Chap. XU. 

^ quickly as possible, it was determined to require para. 688. 

each enumerator to furnish an abstract of the number 
of occupied houses and of the male and female population of his block on the 
morning after the census. Accordingly, on the 27th February, all the enumerators 
of each circle met their supervisor at a place previously fixed upon, and there 
assisted each other in preparing and checking these abstracts. The supervisor 
then made a similar abstract for his circle, and sent this to the taluk office or, in 
the case of municipalities, to the municipal office. There the total for the taluk 
or municipality was compiled and sent to the Collector, who thus obtained the total 
figures for his district. These were sent by telegram to the Census Commissioner 
at Simla and to me at Madras, and in this way the approximate total of the 
enumerated population of this presidency w'as known on the 18th March. 'I'ho 
district returns were in some cases modified subsequently. In the following 
statement the final figures sent by Collectors are compared with the numbers 
arrived at some six mouths later by the abstraction and tabulation of the entries 
in the schedules : — 


Comparison of preliminary and final totals. 




Occupied 

bouses. 


PorULATION. 




District. 

Total. 


Mules. 

Females. 

Ganjam 

( Preliminary 

j Final 

(Variation 


31 4, on 
314,371) 
312 

1,594,755 

1,589,477 

5.278 


707,491 

704,420 

8,071 


827,264 

825,067 

2,207 


Percentage . . . 

- 

0*10 

0*88 

- 

0*40 

0*27 

Vizagapatam 

^Preliminary 

< Final 

( Variation 

+ 

413,137 

413,005 

408 

1,941,251 
1,943,211 
-I- 1,900 

4 

958,834 

900,414 

1,580 

4 

982,417 

982,797 

380 


Percentage . , . 


on 

+ 0*10 

4 

0*16 

4 

0*04 

God&vari 

f Preliminary 

< Final 

( Variation 

+ 

307,213 

308,185 

972 

3,963,877 
1,951,045 
- 2, 2.3*2 


903,884 

902..301 

1,523 

..... 

989,993 

989,284 

709 


Percentage ... 

+ 

026 

0*11 

- 

010 

- 

007 

Kistna 

f Preliminary 

5 Final 

(Variation ... 


841,210 

339,907 

1,249 

1,853,100 

l,85i>,r>K2 

4 2,470 

4 

987,235 

938,352 

1,117 

4 

916,871 

917,230 

1,359 


Percentage ... 

- 

0-37 

+ 0*13 

4 

0*12 

4 

0*16 

Nellore 

('Preliminary 

] Final 

( Variation 

+ 

273,730 

273,815 

85 

1,401,881 
1,403,730 
+ 1,855 

4 

736,820 

736.«08 

770 

4 

720,052 

727,128 

1.076 


Percentage ... 

+ 

0*08 

4 0*18 

4 

0*11 

4 

0*15 

Cuddapah 

f Preliminary 

< Final 

(Variation ... 

■¥ 

1 

209,727 

270,121 

394 

1,208,887 

1,272,072 

4 3,185 

4 

044,922 

040,840 

1,418 

4 

023,905 

026,732 

1,707 


Percentage ... 

+ 

0*15 

4 0*26 

4 

0*22 

4 

028 

Rurnool 

f Preliminary 

< Final 

( Variation 


1GH..510 

172J08 

3,058 

817,528 

817,811 

4 288 


414,354 

414,130 

218 

4 

403,174 

403,675 

501 


Percentage ... 


2*17 

4 0*08 

- 

0*05 

4 

0*12 

Bellary 

(■Preliminary 

... ... j Final 

(Variation ... 

__ 

171,033 

170,929 

104 

900.f5fiT 

900,126 

641 


459,506 

459,002 

508 


441,162 

441,124 

88 


Percentage . . . 

- 

0*06 

- 0*06 

- 

0*11 

- 

0*01 

Anantapnr 

(■preliminary 

< Final ... 

(Variation 

+ 

139,859 

140,199 

840 

707,556 

708,549 

4 994 

4 

301,939 

802,300 

801 

4 

34fi,616 

840,249 

633 


Percentage . . . 

+ 

0*24 

4 0*14 

4 

0*10 

4 

0*18 


93 
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Comparimn of preliminary and final continued. 








Population. 



District. 


v/utuijiieu 

houROS. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Madras 



( ]*rolinj inary 
< I'Miial 

(. Variation ... 


59,800 

60,103 

297 

46S,518 
+ 2,572 

224,022 
225,817 
+ 1, 705 

225,924 
226,701 
+ 777 



Pcrrcntage . • 1 


0*60 

+ 0;67 

+ 0*80 

-f 0*34 

Chinglepnt 



C Preliminary 

j Pinal 

(.Variation 



177,408 

177,394 

14 

1,137,333 

1,136,928 

405 

573,170 
672,770 
- .394 

604, 1«3 
564,1.52 

11 



Peroontnge . . . 

- 

001 

0*04 

007 

0 002 

Nortli Aroot 



(■preliminary 

? Final 

( Variation 

+ 

343,026 

344,001 

1,065 

2,178,226 
2,180,487 
+ 2,261 

1,093,177 
1,094,539 
+ 1,362 

1,085,049 

1,085,948 

4* 899 



Percent. ago . . . 

+ 

0‘31 

+ 010 

+ 0*12 

4- 0 8 

Sftlum ... 



C Preliminary 

< Final 

( Variation .. 


101,523 

401,081 

412 

1,962,566 
1,962,591 
+ 25 

9Vil,8(»l 
961,6)21 
- 240 

1.000. 705 

1.000. 970 

4- 265 



Ptucentugo 


Oil 

+ 0 001 

0*08 

4- 003 

Coimbatore ... 

... 

r Proliminary 
^ Finn I 

( Variation 


421,920 
424,56 1 
2,044 

1,999,432 
2,(M) 1,839 
+ 5,-107 

979,484 
981,700 
•f 2,216 

1,019,918 
1,023,139 
+ 3,191 



Peroentage 

-f 

0‘63 

+ 0*27 

+ 0*23 

+ 0*31 

Nilgiriii 



C Preliminary 
< Final 

( Variation 

+ 

21,197 

21,2vHJ 

3 

99,801 

99,797 

4 

6(5,131 
6(5,155 
+ 21 

43,6(57 

43,642 

25 



Porceiitago . . . 

■f 

0*01 

0*004 

+ 0*04 

006 

South Aroot 


r J^reliminai’y 
? Final 

( Variation 

+ 

313,13(1 

314,343 

1,207 

2,159,813 
2,162,851 
+ 3,038 

1,077,81 1 
1,079,134 
+ 1,323 

1,082,002 
1,083,717 1 
4- 1,715 



Peroontago ... 

+ 

0*39 

+ 0*14 

+ 0 12 

4- 0*16 

Tanjore 



( T^reliminary 
. < Final 
( Variation ... 


406,232 

4Uti,329 

97 

2,227,514 
j 2,228,114 

+ 6(X) 

1,0(55,874 

1 ,06(5,045 

4- 171 

1,161,(540 

1,162,069 

4- 429 



Percentage . . . 


0*02 

+ 0*03 

+ 0*02 

4- 004 

Trichinopoly ... 


( Proliuiinary 
. s Final 
( Valuation ... 

1 — 

241 ,669 

2 10,8 n; 

853 

1,377,3.33 

1,372,717 

1 - 4,616 

6(55, 84(5 
603,568 
2,278 

711,487 

709,149 

2,338 



Percentage 

i“T 

1 

0*36 

1 ~ 0*34 

0*34 

0*33 

Madura 

... 

(■preliminary 
j Finn! 

(Variation ... 

7 

508,031 

606,312 

1,719 

1 2,610,568 

' 2,608,404 

2,154 

1,254,060 
1,251.568 
- 2,492 

1,356,498 

1,356,836 

4-. 338 



T’eroeutage 

- 

0*34 

0*08 

0*20 

4- 0*02 

Tinnovelly ... 



( Preliminary 
. < Final 
( V ariation ... 


422,835 

421,828 

1,007 

1,917,092 
1,916,095 
- 1,697 

934,371 

933,1417 

904 

988,321 

982,(528 

693 



Peroentage . . . 

- 

0*24 

0*08 

0*10 

007 

Malabar 



( Prelimimiry 

. ] Final 

(Variation ... 

+ 

451,883 

452,060 

177 

2,651,211 
2,652,666 
+ 1,354 

1,313,564 
1,314,361 
+ 797 

1,837,647 
1,838,204 
+ 667 



Peroontago ... 

+ 

0*04 

•!> 0*05 

4- 0*06 

4- 0*04 

Bonth Canara ... 



(■ Preliminary 

. ] Pinal 

( Variation 

+ 

189,506 

189,584 

79 

1,055,649 
1,066,081 
+ 532 

510,620 
510,937 
-f 317 

544,929 

545,144 

4- 215 



Peroentage ... 

■f 

0*04 

+ 005 

+ 006 

4< 004 ' 

G«u]am Agency 



f Preliminary 
. < Final 
(Variation 


68,684 

71,492 

2,808 

299,058 
307,326 
+ 8,268 

164, a32 
158.836 
+ 4,004 

144,226 

148,490 

4 4,264 1 



Peroentage ... 


409 

+ 

-t- 2-69 

4- 2-86 
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Compamon of preliviiiiary utu/ finu/ Uitah — contiuued. 





Poi’l’LATlON. 

DiBtrict.. 


Gccnpied 

houaes. 

Total. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Yisag^ipatam Agency 

C Preliminary 
s Final 

C Variation 

311 

8112,430 
859,781 
- 2,049 

441,151 
440,102 
- 989 

421,279 

419,019 

l,6ti0 


Percentage 

016 

0-81 

0’2« 

0-39 ! 

Godavari Agency 

f Pr<‘liminary 

] Final 

(.Variation .. 

2r),33P 
2G,3 k) 

120,801 

127,137 

4- 270 

(M,047 

04,770 

4 129 

02.214 
02,301 1 

f 147 i 

1 


Percentage . . . 

+ 8’96 

+ 0-22 

4 0-20 

4 024 

Total, British Territory 

f PJe.liiuiiiary 

] Final 

(.Variation ... 

6,700,706 
6,709,990 
+ 9,884 

86,614,830 
86,630,440 
+ 16,610 

17,614,617 

17,619,396 

4 4,778 

18,000,218 ' 
18,011,046 ! 
b 10,832 ; 


Percentage ... 

+ 014 

+ 004 

4 003 

4 006 

Travancoro 

, 

C Preliminary 

] Final 

(Variation . , 

6ii;,r>70 

5 1 (v*)lit> 

- 40 

2,557.837 

2,557,730 

HU 

1,290,489 

1,290,415 

74 

1,207.348 1 
1.207,32) i 
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- 0 004 

0006 

0002 
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1 

1 
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j Final ! 

( Variation ... . 
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369,285 
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4 1,717 
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1 177,912 
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195,184 
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1 
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4 0*26 

+ 002 

1 - 001 

4 006 
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! 
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7,420 
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35,500 

35,496 

10 

18,037 

18,020 

11 

17,409 

17,479 

4 1 

i 

J’ercentoge ... j 

+ 0*43 
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— 0 06 

4 0*01 

i 

, Sanddr ... 
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j Final . j 

( Variation ... j 

2,419 

2,418 

1 
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5,0t;8 

5,009 
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002 

006 

4 002 
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(Variation j 

722. is7 
720,900 
+ 4,479 

3,093,0*22 

3,700,1)22 

4 7,t)OG 

1,848.771 

1,853,970 

4 5,205 

1,841,851 

1,840,040 

4 1,796 

i 

PrtrcontHge ... { 

+ 062 

+ 019 

4 028 

4 0 10 


0b»p.3Ql. 
para. 688. 


It will bo soen that tho occupied liousca were understated by 0,284, or 
0-14 per cent., and the po})ulation by Ib.OlO, or 0 04 per cent., and tli.'it the 
understatement of females wms greater than that of males. This not result, how- 
ever, is made up of a gross understatement of 15,205 houses and 35,086 people, 
and a gross ovei’statemeut of 0,01 1 houses .and 19,476 people, the district being 
taken as the unit. The degree of error varies a good deal. It is very small in 
Salem and the Nflgiris and very large in the Ganjam Agency. I confess that, 
seeing the elaborate arrangements that were made for checking tho abstracts, tho 
results disappointed me, but we must not forget that tho calculations of the 
enumerators and supervisors were made after a hard night’s work and that at 
every stage there was abnormal hurry. Still 1 think that better and more uniform 
results should bo obtained on a future occasion. In all the Feudatory states except 
Cochin, the preliminary returns were very good. 


686. Although at first there were the usual fears that the census was the 

precursor of new taxation, these wore soon dispelled 
maanonr o t e peop «. attitude of the people towards the enumera- 

tion was one of amused indifference ; or as a South Arcot official puts it, “ they 
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submitted to the operation.” In one part of Salem there was a rumour abroad that 
^***’ * a waggon-load of swords had arrived at a neighbouring railway station, and that 

the people were to be attacked with these on the census night. In one taluk of 
Canara it was believed that the census was being taken at night on this occasion 
with the object of kidnapping young children, to be sacrificed in connection with 
the building of a new bridge, and in another part of the same district there was a 
report that young men were to bo forcibly enlisted for the army. In Kurnool 
there was an idea among the Musalmans that their children were to be carried 
away. But on the whole the people not only evinced no reluctance to give the 
necessary information, but cordially co-operated with the census staff by remaining 
at home and having a light burning ready for the enumerator’s visit. 


Dietriot. 

Proseo 

Census 

officials. 

ntions of 

Private 

porsouB. 

Godivari 

1 


Nelloro 


2 

Caddapah 

... 

1 

Kurnool 

1 

... 

Bellaiy 

2 

10 

Madras 

1 

... 

Salom 

1 

00. 

Coimbatore 

1 

... 

Tanjore 

••• 

1 

Triehinopoly 

... 

1 

Tinnevelly 

t 

1 

Xalabar 

1 1 

... 

Total ... 

8 

16 


687. The marginal statement shows 

cutions for 

offences in connection with the census. 
The total number is only 24 and the 
offences were not impoitmt. In dis- 
tricts other than those mentioned there 
were no prosecutions. In Kurnool the 
single prosecution was successfully ap- 
pealed against, and one of the prose- 
cutions in Bellary was unsuccessful. 
The Madras case also failed. 


Special Arrangements- 

The foregoing account shows how the census of the ordinary resident popu- 
lation was taken, but there were certain classes and localities for which special 
arrangements were necessary. These will now be briefly described. 

688. In order to catch travellers by road certain places were selected as 

TraTaUwi b Koad enumeration stations on all high-ways, the stations 

rav« Mi y o . being sufficiently close to one another to ensure that 

no person should escape enumeration. Police stations and toll-gates were gener- 
ally chosen, when they were conveniently situated, and the police and toll-gate- 
keepers served as enumerators. For stations other than these the enumerators 
were either policemen or specially appointed private individuals. To every person 
enumerated at these stations a ticket was given, and he was told to produce this if 
any attempt was made to enumerate him again. I think the enumeration was very 
nearly complete, and that few, if any, persons were counted more than once. This 
enumeration was made on loose schedules which were afterwards handed to the 
enumerator of the block in which the station was situated, and stitched by him into 
one of his enumeration books. Travellers halting at cart-stands, temples, rest- 
houses, &c., were enumerated by the ordinary enumerator, who gave each of them 
a ticket to prevent their being recorded a second time by a road enumerator. 

689. The houseless poor, i.e., people with no homes, who get their meals 

where they can and sleep in the streets, were practi- 
Th* me ••• oor. cally found only in towns. They were enumerated by 

the beat constables, whose numbers were specially increased where this was found 
necessary. A ticket was given to each person so enumerated. 

690. The railway population consisted, for census purposes, of two classes, (o) 

p «i « persons residing or working within railway premises 

w*y *p • on. persons travelling by rail on the census night. 

For the first the arrangements were identical with those for the ordinary 
population, except that they were made and carried out by the railway authorities. 
For the latter class special arrangements were made. Fjvery passenger alighting 
at a station between 8 p.m. on the 26th February and 6 a.u. oh the 27th was 
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etmuaerated by the station enumerator appointed for the purpose, unless he pro- Ohap. BSfi' 
duced an enumeration ticket or said he had been counted already. This station para. 69& 
enumerator also enumerated all persona waiting to join a train who were found 
in the station premises between the above hours. Again, every passenger train 
was examined at some convenient station where there was a stoppage about 
6 o’clock on the morning of the 27th February, and the necessary information was 
there recordetl for all persons who had not already been enumerated. The 
arrangements for dealing with these different classes were excellently carried out 
by the railway officials. 


691. The other classes of the population for whom special arrangements wore 

other Special CIMI.1. were the sea-going population, canal popula- 

tion, the military ]>o[)iilation and the inmates of lara^e 
jails, hospitals and asylums. iMie modus oprrandi will be found fully described 
in the appendices, and I do not think it necessary to give an account of them 
here. 


692. There are certain localities in which, owing to the presence of wild animals 


Special Localltiea. 


and other similar circumstances, it would be imjiossible 
to induce the euurnerators to visit the houses in their 


blocks by night. The final census in these places, of whicli a list is given in an 
appendix was accordingly taken on the morning of the 27th February, the infor- 
mation recorded relating, of course, to the population as it stood on the previous 
night. This method of taking the census was adoptc(i througliout the Malabar 
district, though its ciroumstancos do not greatly differ from those of South 
Canara and Coorg, where the census was taken by night. Again, there are some 
tracts in which, owing to their unhoalthiness, the uncivilized state of the population 
and the impossibility of obtaining enough enuraorators locally, the census had to 
be spread over a period varying from a few days to several months ; and in some 
of these the record had to be made some time before the date of the general census, 
owing to their special unhealthinoss at that particular time. Of course, in those 
tracts there was only one operation, instead of a preliminary record checked by 
a final visit on a fixed night. The names of these tracts and the period during 
which the census was taken are given in an appendix. 


Printing and Supply of the Schedules. 


693. So far I have said nothing regarding the supply of schedule forms to the 
_ , , enumerators. The headings of the columns and the 

instructions to the enumerators were required in six 
different languages — English, Tamil, Telugu, Malaydlam, Canarese and Uriya. 
The first point, therefore, was to obtain good translations, and for the first four 
vernaculars application was made to the Government Translators. Their trans- 
lations were then sent to selected district officers for their opinion, with the result 
that the Malaydlam rendering was rejected altogether, while the Telugu version 
was considerably altered. The Tamil and Canarese translations were adopted 


with slight modifications. A new Malaydlam translation was prepared by Mr. 
Govinda Menon, who was then my Personal Assistant, and this was adopted after 
consultation with Mr. Dumergue, the Collector of Malabar. The Uriya translation 
was prepared under the orders of the Collector of Ganjara. This translation question 
must remain a difficult one, but it is not insurmountable, and I believe that the 


versions eventually obtained were good and such as could bo easily understood by 
the average enumerator, though they would undoubtedly be regarded with con- 
tempt by the pundit. The next question was tho paper, and after full inquiries the 
sort selected was unbleached Baddmi Eoyal, 22" X 29", and 201b. to the ream of 500 
sheets. This was supplied by the Bally Mills, delivered free at the Government 
Press, Madras, for Rs. 3-2-0 a ream. The paper for the outer covers of the books 
was brown cartridge, which was also supplied by the Bally Mills at Rs. 4-12-0 a 
ream of 500 sheets. Tho total amount of paper used for schedules was 5,335^ 
reams, and for covers 295 reams. 


9:j 
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ClMi>.xn. 694. The preliminary estimate of the number of schedule papfes required was 
pwa. 691 7,200,000, but the number actually struck oflF was no 

indrat* for Behtdn M. less than 12,175,075, and the number issued from the 

press was 12,073,755. Deducting the number supplied to other provinces and 
states, wc have 1 1 ,897,279 as the number issued for use in the presidency. The 
number actually used is unfortunately not known, as I have not succeeded in obtain- 
ing trustworthy statistics from Collectors, but there can be little doubt that the 
unused balance in every district was large. The total number of buildings to which 
a number Avas given was about 8,000,000, and allowing one p<age for each of these 
and two pages for at least 12-^ per cent., the total number of schedule pages required 
is i),000,000. A further allowance must be made for the waste caused by the 
schedules being bound into books of fixed sizes, which frequently necessitated a 
number of pages being left unused, and there was also some w'aste of schedules due 
to cai'elessness and mistakes ; altogether I think that from 91 to 10 millions was 
the outside number really required, and the issues in excess of this were unneces- 
sary. The method in which the quantity required was estimated in my office is 
described in Circular A^o. 12 (see appendix), and I certainly thought 1 had allowed 
a liberal margin for all contingencies. 1 was, however, soon undeceived, and sup- 
plemental indents began to pour in, so that the reserve stock at the Government 
Press was quickly exhausted and the prmtea ^were kept hard at work, night and 
day, to meet the heavy additional demands. Thaso indents were in many cases 
unnecessary, but 1 did not feel at liberty to refiisf/to comply with them. When I 
noticed any that appeared to be particularly olccssive I addressed the Collector, 
if there was time to do so, and I did effect some reductions in this way. But Col- 
lectors were, as a rule, in no better position than myself, and were obliged to accept 
the assurances of their subordinates that the forms were really needed, for by 
refusing they ran the risk of impairing the completeness of the census. The fact 
is that every tahsildar and municipal chairman wanted, very naturally, to have a 
reserve in hand for contingencies, and though the quantity thus asked for may 
have been only trifling in each individual case the total of all these reserves reached a 
high figure. The t otal press charges for the enumeration forms was Rs. 25,880-4-9 
or Rs. 2-2-0 per 1,000 schedules. 


695. The schedules were bound into books of four different sizes, containing 
EnumernionBooto. respectively 10, 20, 30 and 50 sohodulcs. Each book 

also contained a block list, instructions to the enumer- 
ator as to his duties, a specimen schedule, and a form for the entry of the abstract 
of the contents, which each enumerator had to prcpai’e. The block list was an 
extract from the building or village list already mentioned, and it gave the neces- 
sary information regarding each house in the block. 


Eouieholder’i Schedules. 


novni^holikr^g ISchwiulen ixaiied from the Press, 


! . - 1 

Number, 

1 

For Kur(){>oans and Kuraeiaim 

21,723 

For Natives 

20,933 

Total . 

51,666 


696. The number of householder’s 
schedules issued from the press was 
51,656, but there are no statistics of the 
number used, as many persons on whom 
they were left did not fill them up, and 
were, therefore, enumerated in the ordi- 
nary manner. There was no vernacular 
edition of the householder’s schedule. 


Abstraction and Tabulation. 


697. After some discussion it was eventually decided to have nine abstraction 
. . . offices, viz., three each for the Tamil and Telugu 

schedules and one each for those written in Malaydlam, 
Canarese and Uriya. The English schedules were abstracted in the same office as 
the vernacular schfedules of the block to which they belonged. As a rule, all the 
schedules of one taluk were sent to the same abstraclion office, but there were 
some exceptions. The Tamil offices were in one building in Madras and the Telugu 
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offices in another. The Malaydlara, Canaroso and Uriya offices wore located, respec- Ohap. 

tively, at Calicut, Bangalore and Berharaporo. The gross rent paid for the two para. 69& 

buildings at Madras was Rs. 430 per noensom, but almost the whole of the abstract* 

ing staff was accommodated in pauihls (thatched booths), or in tents, which Avere 

lent by the military authorities. The original constitution of each office is given in 

the appendix, but this was departed from to some slight extent in aceoi’dunce 

with the modifications indicated by experience in actual working. 

698. To obtain the statistic^s required for the tables the entries in the 
Abitraetion schedules Were abstracted on ten working-sheets. Tlu* 

particulars dealt with on each were as follow.s : — 

I. Age, Rtdigion and t’ivil Condition. 

II. Ago, Keligion and Education. 

III. Occupations hy ago groups. 

IV. Keligion, Scot, Uaatc and SuL-divisiou of Caste. 

V. I’ari*nl.-tongue. 

VI. Ilirth-iilaco. 

VII. Part 1. Infirmitioa by ago groups. 

Part II. Do. , by Casto. 

VIII. Not lined in Mndran. 

JX. Enropenns, Eurnsians and Armenians by age. 

X. Education and Caste. 

XI. Religion, Age, Civil Condition and Casto. 

The sexes were distinguished in the case of every sheet. 

The sheets were in such a form (rh/r appendix) that one stroke in the 
appropriate column would give regarding each person entered in the schedule all 
the information dealt with on the particular slux;t. Thus, a stroke on Sheet 1 would 
indicate a person of a certain sex, age, religion and civil condition. To facilitate 
totalling, every fiftli stroke was made acnxss the pj'oceding foui', thus//// . A sepa- 
rate sheet was taken for each enumeration book. 

Sheets I, VII and XI were worked by gangs of three men. One road the 
entries in the schedules and the other two made the necessary strokes on work- 
ing-sheets I and XI. The reader kept sheet VII himself, and when any infirmitie.s 
W'ere found in the schedules ho noted all the particulars of infirmity, sex, ago and 
caste required for both parts of the sheet. All the other abstraction sheets Avere 
filled up by clerks working singly. Tin; clerks Avero divided into sections accord- 
ing to the sheet they Avorked, and care Avas taken to prevent any communication 
between the different sections. We thus obtained valuable inde])cndont checks of 
the work by comparing the results given by different sheets for the same enumera- 
tion book. These results were entered on a paper called a test-slip, wliich showed 
discrepancies at a glance. In this Avay the following items were compared. The 
total males and the total females wore given by all sheets. Age was abstracted on 
sheets I, II, 111 and XI, but as the periods used in the case of the last three were 
different, it was only possible to compare the results given by each of thorn Avitb 
the corresponding figure calculated fi-om sheet I, whioh was in sufficient detail to 
allow of this comparison being made. Religion entered into sheets I, II, I V and 
XI, education was given by II and X, caste by IV'^, X and XI. For the statistics 
relating to occupations, pai-ent-tongue, birth-place and infirmities, no self-iictiiig 
check of this kind was possible, and for sheet IX the test was only partial. As the 
entry of the numerous caste names upon a test-slip would have involved much 
additional labour, the check in the ease of caste was exorcised hy actual comparison 
of working-sljeets IV, X and XL* In the other cases the figures to be compared 
were entered on the test-slip already referred to by a special set of clerks, who 
marked all discrepancies with a cross. If these Avere few in number and trifling 
in amount the testing clerks, Avho were distinct from the posting clerks last men- ^ 
tioned, traced out the mistake and corrected it. If they failed to do this, or if 


• I had a caato test -slip at first, but yubaofnicutljr nhandaued it as its preparation cost more than the result was 
worth. 
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Chao XU tlie test-slip showed a comparatively large number of discrepancies, or errors of a 
Wa! 699. large amount, the sheets which appeared to be w'rong were ordered to be re-worked. 

Wheu all the results agreed, either originally or after re-working or correc- 
tion, the test-slip was passed on to another staff of coraparativelv highly paid clerks, 
who examined a largo proportion of the slips to see that there had been no fudging 
or carelessness; and the Deputy Superintendent again tested a considerable propor- 
tion of the slips that were checked by this special staff. At first the examination of 
the test-slips was entrusted to the Deputy Superintendent alone, but it was very 
soon discovered that the work was wholly beyond one man’s powers, and the system 
described above was introduced. The different processes are somewhat tedious, but 
I know of no other method which will give an equally high degree of accuracy. 
The amount of error in the original abstraction was largo and only 14'32 per cent, 
of the enumeration books were correctly abstracted in all sections at the first work- 
ing. In the case of 52’(i4 per cent., however, the discrepancies were comparatively 
small, and the mistakes were corrected by the special staff. The remaining 3.3-04 
per cent, wore returned for re-abstraction on one or more sheets. This showed us 
how necessary it was to test the figures relating to those items for which there was 
no independent cheek, and this was done by re-working a large proportion of the 
sheets dealing with these particulars and comparing the results. The marginal 

statement gives information regarding 
re-abstraction on each sheet. It is not 
complete, as it does not include statistics 
for one of the Tamil offices. No separate 
record w'as kept of the re-abstraction on 
sheet VII, but this was re-worked when- 
ever sheets I and XI were re-abstracted. 
A considerable proportion of the work 
on sheet IX, relating to Europeans, 
Eurasians and Armenians, was also done 
a second time, but as the figures are in- 
complete, I have omitted them. The 
total population dealt with in the eight 
offices to which the above statistics relate, including the population of three feuda- 
tories, and that Of Bangalore and Coorg was 30,681,064, so it will be seen that 
a very largo proportion of tho abstraction was done more than once. This is 
essential so long as the census clerks are men with no special training. 

699. The rate of work varied a good deal with different sheets and regard vras 

, . , t j » . P^'d to this in fixing the strength of each section. 

iwo scales were nxed for each sheet, an upper and a 
lower. Those dorks whose average daily outturn was not less than the higher scale 
received Rs. 15 a month, and those who did less than the higher, but not less than 
llie lower, scale were given Rs. 12. For an outturn below the minimum a propor- 
tionately reduced p.aymont w'as made. These scales Avero fixed for correct work : if 
the test showed that a book had been worked incorrectly then double the number 
of the strokes on the incorrect sheet wore deducted from the total at tho credit of the 
ab.stractor, and the monthly pay was calculated on the balance of strokes. The 
disbursement of pay was not made until a fortnight or three weeks, and sometimes 
even longer, after the end of the month for which it was duo. This delay was 
partly necessary in order to allow of the work being tested ; but it was partly inten- 
tional, to prevent clerks leaving the office without permission. This was punished 
with loss of all pay due ; no obstacle, how'ever, was placed in the way of clerks 
leaving after due notice had been given, so that timely steps could bo taken to 
replace them. 

700. When the abstraction was finished, the next step was to tabnlate the 

XabnUtioa. figures given by the working-sheets. The totals of each 

sheet wore accordingly entered in registers, which were 
so arranged that all the pages of the same number contained tho figures relating to 
the same set of books. The totals of each page were thf'n compared in the same 
way as tho totals of the abstraction sheets were compared on the test-slips. In this. 


Statemcni qf Amount of Re-ahstraction, 


Working-Bhect. 

Population for whicli 
the shoot was 
ro* abstracted. 

T 

7,399,508 

U 

0,950,119 

Ill 

7,987,715 

IV 

4,573,735 

V 

3,218,517 

VI 

3,000,092 

X + XTTI 

6,829,460 

XI 

7,898,793 
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way, with a check at each step, the total figures for each taluk anil municipality (Jh^p. Xtl. 

were eventually obtained. These wore coinnuinicatod to ino on forius called com- ptira. TOlt 

pilation slips, and the totals for each disti*ict were compiled in my ottico. The 

tabulation of the statistics relating to caste and occupation gave very great trouble 

owing to the multiplicity of the items. In the case of occaipalioiis, after the 

figures had been entered in the rogisier the classification of each entry was noted 

al)OVG it and the page total was then entered in a ledger, which had one or luoro 

pages for each class of occupation given in the scheme of classification. Por castes 

also we had lodgers, wliich had ii s(^parato page for eacli caste-name fotnul in the 

schedules, tlie cljissilvnition in this case being postponed to a latsu* stage. ( think 

these ledgers were a mistake, and I shall notice this matter at greater length in my 

suggestions for the future. TIh' mistake.s made in making the entries from the 

registers to the ledgers were endless, and the only possible way of chocking the 

work was by means of a very tedious and laborious system of comparison. It is 

in fact mainly to the difficulties exi)erienced iu this [lart of the tabulation tliat tlio 

delay in getting out th(> results of llie census must be ascribed. The errors wore 

not deliberale ; every clerk in the ollice was heartily tiiaal of the work, and there was, 

1 am sure, no (hsiro to delay its completion. Moreover, inaccurate working was 
discovered and punished so that it seldom brought gain to tin* chTk. ^fhe fact is 
that work of t.liis kind requires special aptit ude and tiMining, and it was rare to find 
a cl(u k who had either the one or tlu^ other. 


Financial. 


1 (» 


701. Tlic gro.«s co.st of tho c^iii.siis i.s R.s. hut, if wo (loduct the con* 

The cost of the conm. tribntions recei ved from municipnlitio,<? and tho receipts 

ironi tlio sale ot waste paper, liii-mture, &o., the not cost 
to Imperial revonues amounts to Rs. 4,<> Attain, deducting only the receipts, 

we find that thc! actual cost to rm[)ei'iu.i and Municipal rovonucs of taking tho 
census of a population of ;35,0J(),4 tO, of compiling and ])ublishing tho tables and 
o, , , / ,1 , , /. I , , preparing and printing this report was 

Stafrmruf t hr nisi per 'hoiisand oj thi’ jmpnlati'm ^ ^ i 

Ks. IJJiyOzJi. Ihe cost per thousand 
of the popidation was. thus lls. Id-4-0, 
and HR shown in tlio marginal state- 
ment, much tho greater purt of this 
was incurred for tho compilation and 
])rinting of tho tables. It is not quite 
clear what tho actual cost was in 1881, 
but tho figure given in the report is 
Rs. o, 00, 000, mid this makes tho co.st per tliotisaiid Rs. 10-0-8 for tho population, 
of the Madras Presidency, including the Feudatory states of lhaduk()ta, Ranganapallo 
and Sandur. In the order of Government reviewing tho census operations, tho 
cost is said to have been Rs. 4,81,000, which gives R.s. lo-G-l] as the rate per 
thousand. It will thus be seen that whichever figure is adopted for the census of 
1881 the rate was higher than that incurred in connection with the recent census, 
notwithstanding that the taldes prepared on the latter occasion wore more numerous 
and more elaborate. 


dj i'lK'h shi'll 

>\f 1 hr ('t'lisus ()p( 

rations. 




HS. 

A. 

1 EiiTiiiiorati'iTi 


1 

7 

li , Ahsf r,tcti<iT» an<l 


i JO 

10 1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

_ . 1 

Total ... 

1 

4 


Complete statistics for other province's are not availalilc, but it will probably 
bo found that the cost in Madrasis relatively higher than in other large? prewincos, 
with the exception of Burma, I do not attempt any explanation of this; tho con- 
ditions of the various provinces differ considerably, and I do not think it would bo 
possible to appreciably redue 3 e the cost in Madras unless kaniamn or men of th(3 
karnam class are employed as abstracting clerks. Tho cost of tho census of the 
United Kingdom in 1881 was £4-18-9 fu^r thousand. This is the equivalent of 
about Rs. 77-8-0, or nearly six times the cost of tho Madras census ; and this not- 
withstanding the fact that much more information is collecled in Madra.s than in 
the United Kingdom. 
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702. The Btatcraents given in tlic ap])entiix give details of the charges under 

each l)ead of account and they also furnished parti. 

Dwtriot ciiargo*. culars of the expenditure on enumeration in each district. 

It will be seen that there was a considerable distinct variation in nearly all items. 
Thus the house-numbering was ivlatively very expensive in Madura; in Nflgiris, 
'rinnevellv and Malabar the ex])enditure on lights, red ink, &c., was relatively 
high ; in Bellary and Malabar the expendit ure on petty stationery was compara- 
tiv<;ly heavy, in some districts again very little was paid by way of remuneration to 
non-'oflicials, but in others the presence of special tracts necessitated the employ, 
meut of a special paid agency. Some Colh'ctors, too, were much more liberal than 
others in sanctioning travellitig allowances for private persons w’ho assisted in 
taking the census. The item ‘ Special printing and petty contingent charges ’ con- 
sists chiefly of the cost of printing circle lists. In most districts this was done at 
the district presses without extra charge to tlie State, but in some it was necessary 
to employ additional men specially for this purpose, and in others the work was 
done at private presses. The last-mentioned course was much the most expensive. 

703. The State of Pudukdta paid for its census forms and it was also debited 
with the cost of abst.i-actioii, including superintendence, 
the amount being calculated rateably on the population. 

No charge was made for printing the tables and report. Sandiir and Bauganapallo 
were put on Iho same footing as district munici])alities and paid Rs. 45 per 1(1,000 
of population, an amount much less than the aclual cost. The States of 'Pravan- 
(;ore and (lochin made their own arraiigemonts tliroughout, and the cost has not 
yet b('en rc^portod to me. 


Feudatory States. 


Suggestions for the future. 


704, Having now liuished the description of tlie manner in which the census 

8«gge.tiou, for tho future. abstracting and tabulating 

tljo rt!sults, ] w.ill proceed to notice the points in whicli 
I consider the arrangements wore faulty and capable of improvement.. J do not. 
think that tin* general scheme of openiLions ro(]uires any alteration, but there arc 
several matters of detail which call for modification or greater utttuitiou. 


705. In the first place tho initial counting of buildings must be much more 

PreUmiuaryoouutiugufbuiidiug.. Ciircfully douc, for it WHS fouud it. many cases when 

the buildings came to btt numbered that the origiutd 
return was very imperfect. As the arraugeiuonts for iliti census divisions, tho 
supply of yiaper and tho printing and binding of tlio schoduh's depend upon this 
return of buildings, tho matter is one of great impoi-ttince and imicciiracy causes 
serious inconvenience. 


706. It is a matter for con.sidor.at’on whether t he houso-numheriug might not 

Hon.e-nnmbering. d;it,(', SO as to allow of the 

preliminary counting of buildings being dispensed with 
altogef her. Tlu>re can be no doubt t hat the nuuibt'rs would have rcimnucd to tho 
date of tho census even if done in Aytril or May IB'.K), except |)erhjips on the AVest 
(k)iist, whore tho summer rains arc very heavy. Tho only objection that I can see 
to the earlier diite is that it will necessitate more supplemiMital nmnlxtrs, owing 
to more new houses being built between the dtite of the numbering and that of tho 
eeiisus, and that more numbers will have to ho renewed. But these are com- 
paratively trifling matters ami, as theadvantiige of a more accuriito ret urn of build- 
ings in tlio first instance is great, I recommend that the house-uumhering should, on 
tho next occasion, precede instead of following the formation of blocks. 


707. As alretuly stated the instructions regiirdingthe size of a bh'ck and circle 

were very gcnendly disregtirded by tahsildars, and this 
gave a great deal of extra work to Collectors and my- 
self, as well as to the tidisildars themselves, for they hud freipxently to do the work 


Formation of blocks. 
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over ap:ain. This iicelcct of onlers was not in all cases due to carelessness, but to 
a tear that it would be imj)ossil)l(3 to ol)tain a*sulticient number of enumerators if 
the blocks were kept down to the standard size. To avoid this I recommend that 
the question of agency l)e hdt out ol‘ consideration in the first instance and that the 
block be taken as the iiumIxT of bouses whicii ean be (^onvc'niontly dealt with on a 
single abstraction sheet. This ([U(*stion will be considered more fully later on and 
it will V)e suHicient to statt' luu't' that thirty buildings should, in my ()})inion, be fixed 
as Llui maximum for this purpose. If the course which I iiave proposed is followed, 
the houses in every village can be grou|)ed into so many blocks, each containing 
thirty buildings, without (lelay, and it will thus be }K)Ssible to avoid many of the difii- 
culties’which wen^ expci'ienced on this occasion in eonneetiou with the binding and 
issue of scluHlules. 1 propose', in faed, that the block should take the place of the 
enumeration book a-s the abstraction unit. Idie number of blocks to be assigned to 
each enumerator must be set tied with red’enmee to tlie nuinber of men availabh^ in 
the locality. Ordinarily each eJiumerator can lu-ive two or three blocks, but it will 
often be possible to persuade' a nou-edlicial te) glv(‘ his si'rvices as an (‘iiume'rator of 
only thirty buildings, who would refuse bis assistance alte^gethcr if reejuirod to deal 
with ninety or a hundred. 

The second of the statements appe'mleMl to my first circular was deficient 
in that it diel not specially provide ace)lumn fe) show tlie^ number of blocks intej 
which a village was sub-elivided. As a matter of fact, this iide)rmation was given 
in the remark column, but on the* ne'xi e)ccasif)n ibrea^ columns sboulei be adeleal to 
show (u ) the numbeu* of bK.)cks, (/>‘ the number* ed enimu'raten's pre>p()se‘d, ami (r) 
the' av(:rage‘ numbe'i* of elwe'lling house's assignoel to eaich enumerator, anel this last 
column might be^ sub-divided so as to show the maximum ai^d minimum as well as 
the average niinil)er. The term ‘lie)us(', ’ by the way, slioulel tbre)ughout betaken to 
refer to a d^velling house only, and tbe^ word ‘building’ should ha useel to de'note' 
both dwelling houses and those buildings, such as schools, shops, &c., wdiich arc 
roeiuired to be numbered. 


Instruction of the stitff. 


708. I have already rccounneiiJe.'d the adoption of the plan of holding census 

classes Avliich proved so useful in 1890. Tlio diffi- 
culty is t hat it takes some months for the Superin- 
iond('ut. to visiteacli dirsirict, but this drawback will, no doubt, bo removed by the 
year 1900, when W(' miy ex])e(‘.t to find every disfi'icf- CcmTietded with th(^ presi- 
dency town by railway. It is not desirables that tlie instruction of enumerators 
should comnu'iice long before the ce nsus, as they will foi*ge*t wliat tlu'y have been 
taught. The manual for charge' siiperinte'ndeiits or supe'rvisors should, how(?vor, 
be piildislied smiiewhat earlie'r. elifficulty in my waxy was t;h'it until 1 hael 

actually visitcel a good many distrie'i.s f bad not sutficaent knowledge^ of the^ inistake^s 
that would ])e most cejmmon, but thi^ want of knowh'dge^ could be overcome if a 
rough draft of inst ructions to (‘numerators anel some* spare schedule forms wa‘re 
circulated in April to every tahsildar, eh'puty tahsildar anel sub-magistrate, with 
instructions to oniimorate' two or thrc’c houses and return tlie pafx'rs to the Super- 
intendent, who would then have a considerable variety of material uj)Oii wdiich to 
draw up bis instructions and manual. 


The fedlowing account of the me^st common mistakes made l)y enumerators 
will prove useful in preparing future' instructions: - 

Religion and sect were, on tliewlioh', wedl re'turnod, though the sect was occa- 
sionally entered in the religion column. Some tribes, wdiich know nothing of 
Hinduism, w^ere retunnal as Hindus, while in the case of others again, w hich wa're^ 
undoubtedly Hindus, the name of the tribe or caste was entered in the religion 
column and the religion was, thered’ore, take'n to be animistic. Thus wa> have an 
animistic Bralimnn, a mistake Avhich ought, of course, to have been corrected in the 
abstraction office, but a few errors of this kind are bound to escape notice, as in this 
particular case, until a late stage of the w eu'k, when the early table's have already been 
struck off. In the Ganjam district the Hindu soeit namejs were numerous and some 
could not be identified. Elsewdiere it w^as rare to find any sect other tlian the well 
known Saiva, A'aishnuva, Smurta, Madhvaand Lingayat. The return of Christian 
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Ch xn sects was better than in 1881, but the names of missions and general terms, like 
IMSft.709.' Protestant, were still far more iiuniorous than they ought to be. 

The return of caste was, on the whole, good and the use of separate columns 
for the caste and sub-division is a groat improvement on the schedule of 1881. 
'I’itles such as Mudali, Naidu, &c., were, however, numerous in spite of the special 
warning against them in the instructions. The column for sub-division of caste 
was not well filled up, owing chiefly to the ignorance of the people on the subject. 
In the birth-place column the entry of the names of villages was of common occiu’- 
rence, notwithstanding the instructions that only names of districts or states should 
be given. This error was the cause of much inconvenience and additional labour in 
the compilation office, and it affects the accuracy of the return, for there are gener- 
ally several villages of the same name it> different districts, and it is iraj)ossible to 
say which is meant. 1 cannot suggest any improvement in the instructions which 
were clear and most e.xplicit. 

In the case of parent-tongnc the name of the caste was frequently given as 
that of the language, and some delay in completing the tal»le was thus caused, as it 
was necessary to refer to the local authorities iu order to ascertain whether the 
particidar caste had a special dialect of its own. 

The occupation column was perhaps the most difficult of all. but the errors 
made in filling it up have been noticed in the previous eliapter, and 1 will here only 
suggest that on the next occasion stress should be laid upon tho ne(;ossity of repeat- 
ing all tho occupations of the Innid of the family in the entries against those persons 
who are de[)ondent on him. 

The education column was left blank more frequently than the others and 
attention should specially l)o drawn to this when the census is next taken. Oolmnn 
1;’, which shows the language known by litoraf e persons, presented some difficulty, 
as the enumerator was roquirod to enter ‘ Kiiglish ’ also in the case of those who 
could read and write tliat language. Tho instructions should havo been rather 
more detailed, especially tho iustruction.s to .supervisors. 


Infirmities other than the four sjtecified wore entered in the last column, 
but not to a great extent. As already stated, the entries against many persons 
were either ‘deaf ’ or ‘dumb’ iu.stead of ‘deaf and dumb.’ The instruct ions 
.should he amplified, and tho use of the full expression should bebusisted upon. 


Change of Enumerators. 


709. As a rule tho preliminary record and the final correction on tlie census 

night were made by tho same individual, but this w’a.s 
not always possible. In Madras, for example, and in 
(owns generally, difficulty was experienced in obtaining the services of enough men 
to allow of the pi'eparation of tho preliminary record of each block being assigned 
to a separate individual, and wo were, therefore, obliged to lot otio man write up 
ili(> scluidiiles for two or three blocks, additional b.arids being procured for tlio actual 
ciuisus only. These new men wore shown round tlicir blocks on the day before the 
census and they did tho work very fairly, bat I agree in the opinion which has 
been generally expressed by Collectors that it is very dosirablo that the same man 
should havo charge of the block throughout. Ilis knowledge of the work will be 
gM-eater and hi.s sense of responsibility will be than that of a man employed 

tor a couple of days only.jin^ 'y.e therefore, got better results. It is signifi- 

cant that,.* leagf, complete in the Madras City, where the system of 
y>‘Alitional enuraorators for the final census prevailed most extensively. 


710. 1 think it is desirable tliat all buildings on railway and canal premises 

_ . slionld continue to bo dealt with by the railway and 

Sailway and Caual oeniui. , .i •.■ i.- i 

canal authorities respectively, but some inconvemcnco 
was caused through tho returns for bouses in separate villages not being kept 
distinct, and this rendered it impossible to incorporate in tho village returns tho 
statistics for the population thus enumerated. 

711. It has already been stated that the indents for schedules wore excessive 

and attention must bo drawn at an early stage of the 
proceedings to the tendency to ask for more, forms 


Supply of tho oeliednloi. 
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than arc required, so that, it may bo nipped in the bud. If the houso*nunibering Chap. 
is completed by May or June, early and accurate information will bo obtained as para. 718. 
to the exact number of buildings in each village. If the size of the block is fixed at 
thirty buildings, an enumeration book of 34 or 36 pages will suffice for each block, 
and there w'ill seldom bo any necessity for additional schedules. There will, 
however, be a number of blocks containing less than thirty buildings, for the total 
in each village will not be an exact niulti|)le of thirty. I think, therefore, that the 
best plan will be to provide one book of 34 pages for every block containing more 
than 2 4 buildings, one book of 24 pages for every block containing less than 
twenty-fonr and more than ten buildings and one book of 12 pages for every block 
of ten buildings or less. When the preliminary record shows that more pages sire 
recpiired for any particular block, a leaf or two can be taken from books which an^ 
too large and sewn into the book for which they are needed. If the rule that no 
block is to contain more than thirty buildings be strictly adhered to a simple return 
showing for each taluk, the numb(>r of blocks of ouch of the three sizes meutioned 
above will allow of ordei's being given without d<.day for the supply of euumoration 
books. Towtis recpiire somewhat different treatment, for there we have a large 
number of shops and otlu'r buildings whicb are not used as residences and for 
which, therefore, the schedule would b(' blank. Accordingly in the case of towns 
I Avould fix the block at t wenty-eight dwidliug houses and (ii.sregard the other 
buildings altogether. We should tlieu have si.x scheduh's to spare tor those liouses 
which contain more than eight persons, \vhieh are relatively more numerous iu 
towns than villages, as well as for any shop, &c., which may be tenanted on tho 
census night. 

The foregoing suggestions are based on the supposition that a fresh page 
should betaken for each house. If this is abaiidoned, as r('cominended by tho 
Simla Census* Conference, it will be sufficient if the enumeration books contain 
rcs})cctiA'ely tliiidy, twenty and ten schedules. 


713, With the exception of from about 10 to 15 per cent., the abstraction clerks 
Abstraction Staff. employed iu tlio large oilicos at Madras were men who 

Would have very little chance of obtaining permanent 
service under Government, and their work w'as decidedly poor. In the Panjab, and in 
some other provinces also, the abstracting agency consisted largely of patirdns, who 
correspond to Madras kamams (village accountants), and the work was un- 
doubtedly much better done by these trained accountants than by the material I 
was able to secure. From tho census point of view, it would be a great advantage 
to have men of the karnam class, and if they can be spared in the Panjab it ought 
to be possible to lend their services iu Madras. HhouUl this course be taken, I 
recommend that the abstraction of the schedules and the tabulation of the results 
be done in each district, or at least that there be an office for every two districts. 
And even if karnams cannot be obtained, I think further decentralisation is desir- 
able, for the presence of as many as 2,000 clerks in one place, even though they are 
divided and sub-divided into offices aud sections, is objectionable on many grounds. 
1 would, therefore, in this case have one Tamil office at Madras, another at Tanjoro 
or Trichinopoly, and a third at Vellore or Salem. Similarly the Telugu offices 
should be at Madras, Gooty or Bellary, and Bezvdda, with perhaps a fourth at 
Bajahmundry or Vizagapatam. The Malaydlam office would, of course, be at 
Calicut, and the Uriya schedules would be abstracted at Berharnpore, but if, by 
the year 1901, there is railway communication with Mangalore, that would boa 
better station than Bangalore for tlio Canareso work ; and in that case there should 
be a combined Canarese and Telugu office at Bellary. 


Another matter in which reform is necessary is the supervising agency. In 
1891 it was deficient both in quantity and quality and while the work suffered, I 
doubt if in the end there was any financial .again. In tho first place it should be 
insisted upon that every overseer and supervisor must be in the permanent service 
of the Government, so that he may have something more than his census ap- 
pointment to lose, and heads of offices must not be allowed to select their worst 
men for this duty. I unfortunately refrained from invoking the assistance of the 
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€faAp.Xn. Government, and I failed to obtain as many permanent employes as I wanted, and 
|ftra.713b‘ many of those who did come were worthless. In order to prevent delay and 
mistakes at tlie beginning of the abstraction, a practising office should be opened 
at Madras in January under tlie Superintendent and a high proportion of tho 
overseers and supervisors should be trained in this office in every branch of the 
work preceding compilation. This will cost something, but the expenditure will bo 
mare than repaid. The inspecting staff’ of the Superintendent, which must be a 
strong one, should also be trained in this office. 


713. As regards the 

Method of Abitraotion. 


mode of abstraction, the only change I would make is 
that I woidd abandon the dictating system which was in 
force for sheets T and XI. Experiments made at Madras 


and Calicut showed that men working singly on these sheets gave ranch better results 
than were obtained from the reading method. A double independent working of 
the infirmities is also essential, and if the same sheets are used as in 1891, 1 would 


give tho first part of sheet VII to tho clerk who abstracts parent-tongue and the 
second part to the abstractor of birth-places. 


714. Otic point upon which I would insist strongly is that no large enumeration 

books be allowed, for it was found extremely difficult to 
8u« of Enumeration Booici. abstract such books correctly and to trace tlie rni.stakes 

disclosed by the test. The largest enumeration book should not contain more than 
l.aO to I7r) names, and this will be secured if each book is limited to tho entries of 


about tl'.irty dwelling houses as proposed above. The reduction in the size of tho 
enumeration book will entail more test slips and will give some addition to the 


iiu'chatiical part of the cheeking work, but this will be more than compensated fur 
by an increase in the number of sets of correct sheets which will follow the aboli- 
tion of books containing an excessive number of individuals. Moreover some 
levelling up is possible by rediiciiig the number of very small books wliieh wen^ 
utinocossarily numerous on this occasion. I Ix'lieve, in fact, that if persistent 
efforts are made to obtain blocks of uniform size, the total number of books could 


be very largely reduced, a i-esull wliicli would diminish the work of testing and 
tahulation. 


715, Tho tabulation presents no difficulty in the case of most of the sheets. 

Tabulation Items which are not to be shown in the tables shotdd 

be eliminated at as early a stage as pos.sible. Thus tho 
overseers should bo given a list of the languages found in the I’residoiicy Pai’ent 
Tongue Table of 18t)l, with instructions to liring to the notice of the Deputy 
Superintendent, any language found in the working sheets but not in that list. 
Orders could then bo passed as to the treatment of the (uitry and t.he necessit y of 
recording names of castes and the like in the registers would be avoided. Simi- 
larly names of villages and taluks could b(> eliminated from the birth-]»lace returns 
before tabulation commeiicod. ()ccup:itions again should ho classified on the work- 
ing-slntet instead of on tho register, but to prevent <lelay a strong staff must bo 
. allowed from the beginning for the preparation of occupation indices. If the 
• scheme of classification of 1891 is ailopted, tho index in each vernacular prepared on 
this occasion will lie of great use, as only occupations not found in those lists need 
be submitted for classification : owing to the change in system the excellent lists of 
1881 were of no use to me. Tho classifying having been done on the working 
sheet only the totals under each item, and not the figures for every different calling, 
need be entered in the register. But in getting the grand totals for the register 
the system followed in the case of the more simple tables should fa* adhered to 
instead of attempting to ledger at nnc(*, I will explain this at greater length. 
Each page, or rather each series of pages, of the register contains the figures 
relating to, say twelve working-sheets, and the number of occupational items is 2.a. 
Now the total number of persons entered on this series of pages must correspond in 
sex and age particulars to the number found on the corresponding page or series of 
pages in other registers, anti this gives us a valuable choe.k on the accuracy of the 
tabulation. In tlie case of most registers tlu' total of eiu^li fxige was again regis., 
tered in tho same way as the total of the working-sheet and there was a .similar 
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independent test, but in tlie case of occupations these page totals were transferred Chap. ZIl. 
to a ledger, the headings of which consisted of the items of the scheme of classifi- 
cation. When these ledgers wore closed the totals did not, 1 believe, in a single 
case give the corri'Ct population of the taluk or municipality, and the only way 
of detecting the mistake was by a complete comparison of the entries with the 
register. This entailed enormous labour and there was considerable risk of fudg- 
ing. What I recommend is that the ledger bo abandoned and that the system which 
1 have described above, with its progressive test, be adopted in all cases. For 
castes the index prepared on the present occasion should prove most useful as the 
basis of a new index and the additional items will be compuratively few. The 
classification will, however, probably need revision in the light afl'orded by further 
inquiries. 

716, As regards compilation the only suggestion 1 have to make is that a 

Com iiatioa Strong Staff be retained for this purjtose. If work is 

piaioa. slack at any time tlie clerks Can he emjiloyed in cal- 

culating statistics for the report. The men must be tlioroughly fnistworthy, 
accurate workers, but every step must be tested by comparison. ISome of my 
eomjiiling clerks were e.\;cellent workmen, but the majority wt're very indill'ereiit 
and their innumerable mistakes greatly delayed the eoinph'lioii of the tables. 


717, On the question of payment 1 can offer no useful suggestions, as it must 
„ . deiKOid on the market rate at. the time. Some system 

Payment of Clerks. ^ , i, ■ i i . i i 

ol paymmit by rt“, suits is absolutely nice.ssary, Init 
this frequently works hardly, and it would be well to fix a minimum which 
shall be irrespective of outturn, if a ch*fk cannot fairly earn ibis hi' should be 
dismissed. An' error 1 fell into was that 1 tried to economise nndniv and this 


often led to greater e.xpeiiditnre in the (>iid. I am confidmit that a much higher 
projiortion of well-paid clerks would have given better results and would have 
enaliled me to conclude my labours at an earlier date without any material addition 
to the gross e,vpenditure. 


718. In eonclusiun I would note lier(i that 1 havi' deposited in the record-room 


Specimen B of forme. 


of the Revenue Secretariiit, a complete set of the forms 
used in connection with tlic census of 1891. I found 


some diflicnlfy in getting copies of the forms actually u.sed in 1881, and so far as 
1 could luscertain not a single sjK’cimeii of the schedule was preserved. 
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APPENDIX I. 


PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


No. I. —I’nii-f riUmjs itj lhi‘ ii i>vmninnii o( Hcvtuuc Jh^pfn’t unnif, 

JiSf/i ISVO^ iVi#. JieVi*nV(\ 


'riii- (iovt^ruiiH'ul of India having Jpoided that a census .of tho population of the Indian 
C ti.'.u', N(. 8 Umpire* fiball be talfen in February ISPJ, it is necessary tJiai 

preliminary arra-ngements sliould be (iomnionced at once. Tho 
first .sk‘}» is to divide? the* presideney into blocks and eircTe s, and for this purpose; in b)rnialion 
re*^arding the* ))()pulation and the number of houses in oae;h village? must be* collect enl M’itlumt 
de lay. Wlu ii the* ble)e*ks are* Medcrmiiual, detailed lists of houses anel e>ther builelings will bo 
preparcel and t‘ach buileling will receive a number. The next »tc]i wilhbe the ]U‘elimiiiary census 
whicli will ])r<)hahly be? ee)mmence.?el in villages directly after the Christmas holidays and at a 
somewhat luteu date* in te)Wtis. The ])r(»paraiion ed‘ this prejliminary n^coi'd wijl encujy about 
liftee;ii days, and as it will Iprtu ibe basis of the final census, it is ossemtial that this work shoulei 
he* very cai'cfully ])e*rformcd aiid that it sliould he che'ckcd in tho most (}oinj)le‘te and thorough 
maniieu possible. The last step is tho final census, at which tho cntrie?s of ilic j)re;liminary recM.)rel 
will he* ‘broiiglit into agreement with tho facts as tlioy stand on tlie night ])rc(;eding the enuino- 
ratioii. De;tailcel instructions for the preparation of theise vai^ious returns will ho issued by tho 
Ih’ovincial Supcrintemdcnt of Ce'nsus ()p(*rations, wliose c‘iroular8 must receive proitlid attention, 
ddiis oiliccr will visit e*a(;h distrie;^ to colder with Collectors on tho subjeet of the? arrangemonts to 
be* made*, and to inspea-t, so fur as is possible, the work done in connoctiem with tho census. 

J. Tlie* arrangements feu tlie census of cacli district will he under tlic control of the Collector 
anel the^ hulk of the* jircliniinary work will fall upon the ordinary rovonue establishnwnts. But 
tli^* |)re*])araTion anel cheek of the jueliminary records and tho final cnume?ratiein will rcejuiro tho 
assist ain-c of all officers of the Govemmont, to whatever de*partmont they may belong, wJiose) 
se;rvie‘e*s e*aii hy any jjossihility be s])arad feu this iin]»ortant duty. It is -not, howewor, (le?sij‘ahlo , 
that Polie*c otfi(*e?rs slululd ho cmploye^el in connociion with the census, except perhajis to assist 
in enunn^raliug thclloafing populaiiem. Orehus will he issued in thelhiblic l>e^i)artnient dirceding 
all henids of de?partmonts to inftf.ru(?t their suhorelimitcs to tlie ahoye effect, and II is Excellency 
in Council trusts tliat the aid thus afforded will he rendcreel cliecrfnlly and conscientiously, as 
oilieu’wise an unelertaking of this magnitnele cannot be carried to a suceiossful termination. A 
e;ir(*ular will glso be addressed in^the Public Department to all zamindars of position inviting 
their co-operaf ion, as on the occasion of tho last census. 

d. * A* larger number of enumerators will he required than in 1881, hut when it is found neces- 
sary to suppleinent tlur official staff endeavours must be made to obtain tho servi<JOS of persons 
wIkj arc willing to serve without payment. It is essential that tho, enumerators sliould bo 
thoroughly instrAicted in their duties, and to eiisura this the suj>erior officers must thomsclvos 
seize every opjjprtunity to tea(!h them by lunctieal exami)le bow to fill up a sobedulo. Tlie 
suiiervisors, who sbould always lie officials, unless it is absolutely impossible to obtain enough 
men, uiwst also he carefully taught their duties, and any failure on tlieir part to adequately eh(?(jk. 
tlic work of the enumerators must he promptly iiunished. The eharge-superintonuentb will for 
tho most part be tahsildars and deputy tahsildars and sub-magistrates, but flub-r(?gi8tlrars, 
forest raiigers, sub-assistant inspectors of sebooh and others can also bo employed on tbia 
dut y. The charges must be smaller than in 1881 in order to bocui’O adequate inspection of the 
Wor*k of the supervisors. 


4. Tho Collectors of the marginally-noted districts will at once report what arrangements 

they propose for taking the oonsus oi the liill tracts or forest 
tribes within their jurisdictions. In the three nortJiorn districts, 
tho enumeration of the hill population cannot be completed in a 
sfiiglo day, hut in the other special tracts tho census could pro- 
bably, without great difficulty, be carried out on the same day 
as in tlie rest of the piN)Yinoe. 


Gan jam. • 

Ciotllivari. 

Kiiruoul. 

Saif in. 
Goiinljatoic, * 


Nflfririfl. 
Malabar. 
South Catiara. 
Madura. 
Tiiiufvelly 
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5. As on the occasion of the census of 1881, each municipality will form a separate charge and 
the arrangements for taking the census will be made by tlie municipal council under the general 
supervision of the Collector. The enumeration of the inhabitants of the city of Madras will in 
the same way be entrusted to the municipal commission, and the necessary orders will be issued 
in the Ijocal and Municipal Department under section 405 of the City of Madras Municipal 
Act, 1883. 

6. The enumeration of the people living within the limits of navigable canals and persons 
afloat on them on the night preceding the day of the final census will be carried out bv the 
officers of the Public Works Department. The census of the railway population, which includes 
all persons residing witliin railway limits, will be arranged for by the railway authorities. 
Special arrangements will be no<ieB8ary for the census of cantonments, jails and the sea-going 
j>opulatioii, but tliese will be under the general control of the Collector, though the -enumeration 
will be conducted by the Military, Jail and Marino authorities respectively. The officers of these 
departments who are concerned, in the oensiis arrangements will receive the necessary instructions 
from the Superintendent of Census Operations. 


No. IL — Circular No. dfiicd Ooiacamund^ i3Sfli April 1S90. 

From— H. A. StuArt, Esq., C.S., Sui>erintendont of Census Oi>eration8, Madras, 

« To — The Collector of — 

With roforonco to O.O., 28th April 1890, No. 296, Revenue, I have the honour to invite 
your attention to the following remarks on the subject of the preliminary arrangomouts to be 
made for taking the Census of 1891. 

2, It seems desirable in the first nlaoe to explain clearly the meaning of the various terms 
wliich will bo used in connection with the census. 

Every district will bo divided into blocks^ circks s^nd charges. 

(a) A block mmns the number of houses the residents of which will he omimoratod by 
one man, called an enumerator. 

\h') A circle consists of a nximher of blocks and forms the charge of a superrisor^ whose 
duty it is to supervise the work of the enumerators in his circle. 

(c) A charge is made up of a number of circles ; it is under the control of a charge- 
mpcrintendehfy who checks the work of the BUi>ervisors. 

[d) A houac is the dwelling place of one or more families with their resident servants, 
liaving a separate princij)al entrance from the common way. 

(c) The schedule is* the form in wliioh the enumerators enter the required particulars 
regarding the population. There will bo a separate schedule for each house, but those schedules 
will be bound up in books, called enumeration hooks.^ Each page of tliese books will form one 
schedule and will contain space for the entry of eight names. If the number of individuals in 
any house exceeds eight, a second page will be used, but the entries for the next house must 
be commenced on a fresh page. ^ 

(/) The householder's schedule is a schedule issued for return by the householder himself 
in place of that hound in the enumeration hook. • . 

dg) Some six weeks before the actual da^’^ of the census, the enumerator will fill up tlie 
schedules for the houses in his block, so that on the census morning he will merely have to make 
contictions and not write the schedides up in full. This initial filling up of the schedules 
is known as the vreliminary record or preliminary census^ while the lost operation is the pnal 
ernsuSf or simply tlio census. * 

3. To enable you to subdivide your district into blocks, circles and charges you ^require 
information regarding the number of houses and of people in each village and hamlet, and to 
ensure that no place is omitted you will require to have the area of every village. These parti- 
culars should be* furnished by each karnam in the form of statement I appended to this letter. 
The information will next be collated in the form of statement II by the tahsildor, who will 
then be in a position to frame proposals for the sub-division of his taluk into blocks. 

In performing this task there are throe factors to he taken into oonsideration : (1) the num- 
ber of bouses, (2) the extent over which they are situated, and (3) the number of persons avail- 
able for employment as enumerators. The first factor really includes another, viz., the number 
of persons to be enumerated, but as the average number of residents per house will not vary 
greatly from block to block it will be sufficient to have regard’ to the houses only. There is no 
doubt that in 1881 the size of the blocks was in most cases too large and it must on the present 
occasion ho reduced. • In ordinary localities 60 houses may be taken as the maximum number 
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which one enumeralor oaii couvoniently deal with, but where the houses are situated close 
together the size of tlie block may bo incri-ased, while where the reverse is the ease a smaller number 
of houses must bo assigned to each man. It is, iiowever, obviously useless to multiply the number 
of blocks unless an adeejuate staff of (‘numerators can be obtained either without payment or at a 
very small cost- It is unlikely that any <liffioult>' will 1)0 exj^orieiiced in the southern districts 
in getting the requisite number of men possessing the necessary intelligence, but in the northern 
part of the presidenev the want of sufficitmt onumorators may ]>lace serious obstaolos in the way 
of reducing the sizi‘ of the bloi^ks. Tlie matter is, thendore, one on which no definite rules can 
be laid down, hut whicli must be decided by each (^oll“et«»r aeeording to local eireumstanees and 
conditions. I liave only to request that, so far as is possibh^, the arrangements may be made 
in accordance with the foregoing suggestions. 

Hoiises situated on ivnlway prfinises or witliin the limits of navigable canals should not be 
included in statements I, II or III, as special airaugenuuits will be made for the enumeration of 
tlie residents of such buildings. Tlio land on wliieb tln‘se houses are situated lies, however, 
within the limits of some village and this will of eonrst^ bc^ included in the art'a statemenf. so as 
to obtain tJie correct area of eacdi taluk and of each district. 

In 1881 it was directed that each eirc*le should consist on an average of 20 blocks, but lliis 
number is undoubt edlj" too large to admit of a supervisor exennsing an adcMpiate check over tin' 
work of his enumerators. In other )>arts of India, lln* numb<‘r of blocks }>er (*ireh' was on an 
average about ten and every endeavour should be imide on the oeiiasion of the ])r<'8eiit census to 
adhere as closely as ])ossible to this ]u*opnrtion- Siqurvisors should ordinarily bt‘ othc'ijils, as tin* 
accuracy of the census will largely depend on thi' manner in whieh they eheek the work of the 
enumerators, and it is, tlierefore, desirabb‘ that tliey should Xto amenable to ofheial control and 
disciiidiiio. It will not be possibb' to secun^ tin full (d‘ all the su]>ervis».rs from fb(‘ date of 

the preliminary census until aft(»r the final enumeration, but many of them (‘an probably Ix^ 
s])ared for a day or two to eluxk th(‘ ]>rcliminarv r(‘e(*id, and iu otlier eases iMU' supervisor may 
take two or more circles. The sjunc* remarks apply, though in a loss dogrc'c, to the euumt'raiors. 
Officos will however be closed for sonu; days before the final (‘onsus and the full staff both of 
enumerators and supervisors will then b(‘ available for census work alom . 

4. Whim the blocks and eirel(‘S are determiiu'd upon, they should bo douolod on nia])s, the 
former by blue and the latter by ivd boundary liTU's Th<‘ taluk maps on tln^ scale of half an 
ineli to the mile ar<‘ admirably suitc'd for this ]nir[M)se, but for taluks for whnsli th(>se have not 
been issued the best ma]>R availabh' must bi* utiliz(ul. For towns plans showing all the streots 
should bo us(‘d ; sucli plans liave bmui prepaied by th<' Survey Deqiartment for Tuost. of tlie large 
towns of the presidency. It may b<‘ as w(dl to stat(‘ li(‘re that although the arraugomenis for 
taking ih(‘ census in municipalities will bo made by th»* municipal coumdls, sm^li towns should 
be inehub'd iu ilu' statements appended to this b'ttc'i*. In such eases, however, stateiiu'nts 1 
and 11 sliould be ])repar(‘d by tin* councils. 

o. By a refercTK’t' to these maps and plans, to tin* \ arious lists oi villages whieh you have at 
your disposal and lastly to the total anui of eneli taluk as shown in (ioliimn 5 of statement II, 
you will be able to ast'.ertain whetlier any portion (»f your district lias been omitted by the 
tahsildar. l^articular atbmtion shoidd lx* paid to tin* eoliurni ridating to the area and any discre- 
pancy between the figures there given and those of the Survey Department should be clearly 
explained. 

0. Attention is invited to the remarks regarding the size of charges contained in the order 
of Government quoted at the beginning of this circular. The niimher of charges must do]>end 
upon the ag('ncy available for tlie sujiorintondeiiee of tlumi, but it should be f(iasibh‘ to have on 
an average at least four chargtvsuperiutendents for c'/ieh taluk. Tlie cliargos may b(( sliowii on 
the maps by yellu v boundary lines. 

7. The next stop is the preparation of statements III and IV, and I liave the honour to 
request that cojiies of these may be desfiatchod so as to reacdi me not later than the end ol ,1 uno 
next. Statement No. I V is an indent for schedules, and requires a few words of exjjlanation. 
The first item calls for no remarks. The second item (margin for contingencies) is intended to 
provide for those houses which contain than eight persons and which will, therefore, 

require two or more schedules. The number f)f such liouses will vary witli local circumstances and 
no rule of general applicability can be laid down. I must acuiordingly ask you to make the best 
estimate you can, remembering that while it is necessary that the estimate should err, if at all, 
on the side of excess, it is most desirable that time^ and money should not be wasbxl on the 
provision of an unduly large number of forms. Tbis item will also include an allowance^ for sche- 
dules which may be spoiled by the enumerators, but if the men art* i>ro}>erly instructed and 
supervised the number will not be large. No provision need bo made for sohedulos for practising 
as this can be done on manuscript forms prepared by the enumerators themselves. If provision 
is made for any other purj^oses under this head, I liave the honour to request tliat the matter 
may be noticed and fully explained in an accompanying note or letter. 
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The number of fonuB required for the floating population will also vary with looal condi- 
tiouB. No provision need be made by you for travellers by railway or canal, or for the 8ea*going 
population as special arrangements will be made for the enumeration of such persons. lour 
estimate should, therefore, be confined tf) the forms needed for travellers by road, the houseless 
poor, and other persons who may not be sleeping in any house on the night of the final census, 
it should be remembered that in the case of the floating population a fresh form is not required 
for each family and that the number of schedules, will therefore be one-eighth of the estimated 
number of persons. The village statements of the census of 1881 will probably be useful to you 
in framing this estimate. 

'I'lie next item refers to householders’ schedules. The census conference recommended 
that the use of such schedules should be restricted to the narrowest possible, limits, disoretion on 
this point being loft to tlic district officers (sonoerned. They are, as a rule, incorreotly filled iii 
and nave to be returned for revision after the consus. In those oases, therefore, where their use 
cannot be avoided special measures for supervision should be taken so as to ensure the accuracy 
of the return. 'I'he houses for which these schedules are provided are, of course, included in the 
first item, but their iminbor will be so small as to make this a matter of no importance. 

The last beading in slatomont IV refers to special tmots wliich may not have been included 
in statements I to 111. An estimate of the 8che(lule.s required for these localities should be made 
now, and corrected, if necessary, hereafter when more precise information has been obtained.* 

H. lustructious will be issued shortly for the preparation of building lists and for the 
numboriug of houses. Sample schedules and the instructions to supervisors and enumerators 
will bo furnished to you as soon as possible, to enable tlie work of drillmg the oniimorators to bo 
commenced without delay. 

^ This indent was of v(*ry iittlo use, Sre remarks in tho text of tlie report on tbo supply of schedules. 


Sl’AI KMKNT I. 

1. Name uf district. 

*2, Name of taluk. 

3 Name of village. 

1 . Survey or j , 
paiinash I 

0 . Names of liamlets, if any. 

f). Whether village is (lovernnieiit, imim or zamindari. 

7. Total area of village and hamleta.i 

8. [a) Total inimher of houses within village site of kasha. 

{f*) Ih). on village site of hamlet. | 

Ih). do. J 

(<0 Do. do, f 

(ff) Total iiumher of detached houses. 

[/) Grand total of housos, 

(y) Total number of other buildings (shops, temples, &e.). 

9. Number of karnams or assistant karnams. 

10. Number t)f monigurs or munsifs. 

t State whether urea is bnHed outlie Survey Department figures, the poimaBh, or the kamum’s meaenretnenta or 
tfstimulOB. 

X Hoi*e enter the nnino of eneh hamlet. 
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Name of Dietrict. 


Statement IV. 


1. Number of schedulee required as per number of houses in statement III 

2. Margin for contingencies . . , , , , , , 

3. EiSiimated number of schedules needed for doating population 

4. Number of householder’s schedules required 

5. Estimated number for special tracts not included in statement III 

6. Total number of schedules required . . . . . . , , ‘ . 


Language. 


• Here enter the names of the various lantj^ua^es m which the sohedulen will bo written and show under oaclijtbe 
number of schedules that will bo required in that langimge. 


No. III. — Letter N-o. 78^ dated Ootacamund^ 25th May 1890. 

From — 11. A. Stuart, Esq., O.S„ Suporintondont of Oensus Operations, Madras, 

To — Tho President of the Municipal Commission, Madras. 

With reference to Q.O., 17th Mav 1890, No. 779 M., Local ntid Muni(yi)al, requesting 
that the necessary arrangements may bo made for taking a census of the inhabitants of the 
town of Madras in February 1891, T have tho honour to invite your attention to tl)o following 
observations. 

. 2. It will bo convenient if the arrangements made by the Municipal Commissioners are tho 
same as those adopted elsewhere, and I therefore suggest that the town be at once divided into 
blocks, circles and charges, and that these be shown on a map .by blue, red and yellow boundary 
lines respectively. 

3. For the purpose otthis sub-division, it will bo necessary to have particulars of tho number 
of houses to bo dealt with, and this information should at once bo collected. 

4. In 1881 tho number of houses (oocupiod and unoooupied) per block averaged 71, but the 
maximum is said to liave been as high as 228. I wr>uld suggest 60 houses as a suitable size for 
a block, tho number of inhabitants per house being higher in Madras than in villages. 

5. It is essential that the work of the enumerators should bo thoroughly tested, and it is 
accordingly desirable that there should be at least one supervisor to every 10 enumerators. In 
other words, a circle should ordinarily consist of 10 blocks. 

. • 

6. On the last occasion tho whole town was treated as one census charge, but it is obvious 
that the charge- superintendent could have exercised very little detailed supervision over so large 
an area. It is therefore suggested that each municipal ward bo oonstitutea a census charge. 

7. The supply of the required schedules and other forms will be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, and 1 have the honour to request you will furnish me by the end of J une with an estimate 
of your requirements. 

8. The census of the inhabitants of Fort. St. George and of other military quarters 
within the city will be undertaken by the Military authorities under rules which will be issued 
in a few days. Tho arrangements however, bo under your general control and the necessary 
forms will be supplied through you. The requirements on this account should accordingly be 
included in your indent. 

9. I enclose a copy of a circular which I have issued to Oolleotors, and I bog to invite 
your attention thereto. The first three statements appended to it are not applicable to the town 
of Madras, but it will be ea^ to make the neoessary alterations. I annex a form which may be 
substituted for statement III. Statement IV is suitable, except that item No. 5 will of oonrse 
be blank. I should be much obl^ed if that and the annexed statement could be prepared and 
forwarded to me before the 30th Jime. 

10. I shall be in Madras shortly and hope to have an opportunity of conferring personally 
with you on the subject of the arrangements to be made. 

98 
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No. IV. — Circular No. 5, dated Aiadras, 17th Jam ISyO. 

From — H. A. Srr art, Eaq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Oi>eratiouB, Madras, 

To— The Collector of . 

In continuation of my oiroulur No. ^*3, I now have the honour to invite your attention to the. 
following observations regarding the numbering of buildings and the preparation of the village 
and circle lists. 

2. The numbering, which will be done by the viUage officers, should be commenced on such 
date as you may consider suitable, but th^ whole should be finished by the dlst October so as to 
permit of the work being thoroughly inspected and checked. It will of course be necessary for 
you to issue subsidiary instructions in tue vernacular on this subject, and* the onolosod copy of 
the rules drawn up*by tlie Collector of Chingleput in 1880 will probably prove of assistance to 
you. As regards the system of numbering adopted by him, however, I would point out that 
the numbers in each block must bo consecutive. Thus in a village containing 180 houses the 
first block will consist of the buildings numbered 1 — fiO, the second of those numbered 61 — 120, 
and the last of numbers 121 — 180. 

3. A separate number must be given to every house and to every other building, exwpt 
those, such os stables, out-houses, &c., which .are not used or intended for human habitation. 
A house has already Ix^en defined to be the ‘ dwelling place of one or more families with their 
resident servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way.’ The ‘common 
way,’ it must be remembered, is not necesaaril}’^ a public way ; thus the servants’ godowns in 
the corapoimds of laigo houses have not generally a separate entrance giving on to the public 
w'ay, but as they havp separate entrances from the common way, it follows thut each is a 
distim^t house. The application of the doftintion will present no difficulty in ortlinary cases, and 
if in any instance you entertain doubts, 1 request that a reference may bo made to me. 

4. The object of numbering buildings other than houses is to cnsiue the enumerators 
.visiting every building in which persons might bo found sleeping on the night of the census. 

0. Kuinod housps may be omitted, but all unoccupied houses which arc fit for human 
habitation should be numbered. Shops which really form part of the dwelling house of the 
shopkeeper need not be separately numbered, but in all other oases they should be treated as 
distinct buildings. In the case of sub-jails, hospitals, dispensaries and other buildings of alike 
nature, only one number need be given, oven though there are several detaohqd buildings. The 
census of such institutions will be taken by the officer in charge, and the enumerator will merely 
liavo to call for the schedules and then pin or stitoh them into his enumeration book, treating 
them in fact in the same way as householders’ schedules. Central and district jails and large 
hospitals, dispensaries, &c., should bo constituted distinct blocks. 

6. Any building which may have been left unnumbered by accident or which may be built 
after the numbering has been (completed, should be given the same uuml>er os the house adjoining 
it, but with the addition of a letter. Thus if a house is built between No. 56 and No. 57 it 
should be numbered 56-A. The use of those sub-numbers, however, must be restriotod as much 
as possible, as it will entail extra labour in abstracting and will cause confusion during the time 
of the census. Every effort must therefore be made to guard against omissions, and the karnams 
should be diyeoted to give .a nUmber to any house under oonstruotion which is likely to b© 
finished by the time of the census. 

7. The numbering of buildings should bo serial for the whole Village, or in the case of 
municipalities for the ward ; the block, circle and charge numbers should bo serial for the taluk. 
No block should include portions of two or more villages, but this provision will not neoessarily 
require the entertainment of a larger number of enumerators as one man can bo appointed to 
two small blocks, provided the distance between them is not great. Thus in two adjacent 
villages of 90 houses each, there might he two blocks of 60 and two of 30 house-s, and if the 
latter are close together one man could enumerate both of them. 

8. As each building is numbered, it should be entered in the village list,, which will be in 
• the accompanying form No. I. A slightly different form (No. II) will be used in municipalities. 

The specimen entries in the form will explain sufficiently what is required. With reference to 
the fifth entry, it should be noted that where there are two or more ^stinct families living in the 
same house the prinoipali moinbor of each should he entered. This is nnly iiocossary, however, 
when the families really distinct, i.c., when they do not live in commensality. A note should 
be made in the remark column where any schedule is to be called for by the enumerator. Oart- 
stands, landing places, encamping grounds, &c., which the enumerator ought to visit on the 
census nighty should be entered, unnumbered, below the buildings of the block in which they 
Are included. 
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9. A separate building list will be prepared for each block. When they are completed they 
should be sent to the taluk office (except in the case of municipalities) where they should bo 
made up into files for each circle, and the circle list (form No; 111) compiled. This is intended 
for the use of the supervisor and further to servo as an index to the enumeration books after 
they reach my office. It will also enable you and your divisional officers to see that no villages 
have been omitted. The list should bo printed, as a number of copies will be required, The 
supervisor, the charge-superintendent, the tahsildar and the divisional officer should each have 
a copy ; and three copies, made up into files or books according to taluks, should be sent to me. 
These ffies should also contain the circle lists of all municipalities within the taluk, and I therefore 
request that you will arrange for obtaining the necessary copies. The work of printing the lists 
must be done as quickly as possible and must in any case be finished by the end of November. 
They should be in English, and if any supervisor is ignorant of that language, a manuscript 
vernacular copy can bo prepared for him. If the arrarrgements as entered in the circle lists are 
subsequently altered, the list must bo coirooted and the necessary information sent to me to 
enable me to correct my copies. 

10. The enumeration of persons residing within railway or canal limits, will, as a matter of 
convenience, be undertaken by the Eailway and Public Works authorities, under special rules to 
be published hereafter. But it is necessary that the population so enumerated should be included 
in the total for the village to which they belong, and a statement will in due course be 
communicated to you showing the railway and can^ blocks in your district and the village to 
which each appertains. Wnen there is such a block in any village particulars of it'shomd bo 
entered in the printed circle list at the foot of the ordinary blocks. An example is given in the 
specimen circle list appended to this letter. 

Special arrangenionts will also bo made for the enumeration of the sea-going population, 
and it is necessary that in this case too a special note should bo made below the proper town or 
village of the number of enumeration books which have to be accounted for by the port 
authorities. 

11. When the circle list has been compiled, the village lists should be distributed to the 
supervisors, who will examine and check the entries, making corrections where necessary,* the 
list should also be checked by the tahsildars, divisional officers and such other officers as you 
can obtain lor this duty. It is intended that each enumeration book shall contain an extract 
from the village list of all the houses which are to be censusod in that book, and tlie enumerator 
will take this as his guide when ho goes his rounds. It will thus be soon that this village list 
will form the basis of the arrangements for the actual census, and it is of the greatest 
importance, therefore, that it should be accurate and complete so that them may be no danger of 
any person escaping enumeration. 

12. In conclusion, I have the honour to request that a progress report in tlie annexed form 
may be submitted to mo monthly showing the j^rogross made in carrying out the census arrango- 
ments up to the 20th of each month, commenciug with the 2.0th July. Tliese should reach mo 
not later than the Ist of the following month, so as to enable mo to prepare the report* which 
1 am required to submit to the Census Commissioner. 


* TbiB waH modibod by circular Nu. 7 in which the examination of the houso-numbering and building lista was 
ordered to Ite done before the building lists wore sent to the taluk. 
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JS/tbsidlarf/ htsfrurflons retjarduui the l^reliminanj (Jperaftoun connected with the 

Ceiisns of 1881. 

2. The kariium will be lield responsible for the correct numbering ot nil tluj houses in his 
range. The moonsif and monigar are to assist him and to act under his instructions. Whore 
a karnain lias a large charge, comprising two or more distinct survey villages, the monigars, 
if capable of doing it, must take the work of numbering one survey village whilst the karnani 
is doing another. 

d. The mixtui’e for marking numbers is to be as follows: — Charcoal (finely pounded and 
sifted through a cloth) 2 pollams : lamp-oil 7 pollams : mix and stir thoroughly well together 
with a stick until like paint. Tahsildars will make up. the mixture at their katoheries and 
distribute it to village officiers. Great (;aro should be taken that the charcoal is powdered. 

4. The figures are all to be in English and to be at least 4 inches long. Tlio brush used 
can be made of a piece of tlie stem of the loaf of a palmyra or the flower stum of a coooanut. 
The number should, if possible, not he affixed 1o the door itself as when this is open there may 
bo difficulty in at once catching sight of it . It should be placed wherever most conspiouous 
and m front always of the building, enre bein^j taken that it is high enougli to be beyond tlie 
reach of children and sheltered as much as possible from the rain. If there are any old census 
numbers on the houses they should, to avoid mistakes, be obliterated when the now riumbwa 
are being painted. This can bo done by drawing a couple of lines with the numbering briish 
Ihroiigli the figures. 
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5. The numbering should begin in the main street and should be invariably taken to the 
right. If this is properly done the last number will bo either opposite the first or very near it. 
The accompanying skchdi gives a specimen of how this should be done. The arrows show the 
course of the enumerators ; care should be taken that each houae has a separate number. Where 
there is a pagoda or house in the middle of the street, it should be numbered with the houses of 
that side of the street to which it is nearest. Thus when the enumerator has arrived opposite to 
the building and abreast of it, he must go and number it as if it was in the street in wluch he is 
working and then go back again and giving the next consecutive number to the next unnum- 
bered house, go on. This is shown in the sketch. 

6. Where there is a village with hamlets, the kusbah is to be taken first. The hamlets and 
detached houses are then to be taken, beginning with the nearest to the last number of the kusbah 
and working on the principle of going alwaj's to the right hand. Whore there arc separate 
buildings on putta land which are not in the nattam of a village or hamlet they too must be 
numbered as detached houses. Thus saying that the last number of a village is 90 and that 
between it and the hamlet to the right there is a house standing on a putta field and between the 
village and a hamlet it mxist be numbered 91 and fhe first number of the hamlet will be 92, and* 
BO on. Huts put up by owners of fields and gardens for the purpose of protecting them when 
watching or for putting away tools, &c., should not be numbered, but if the building is a garden 
house occasionally usf<d as a residence it should be numbered. Oarc must be taken that this 
distinction is observed. 

♦ * » ♦ ♦ 

8. The karnams are not to wait for the chocking of the numbering. Tahsildars and . 
deputy tahsildars will, one week after the delivery to each karnam of the order to number, 
proceed themselves and send out the supervisors, all of whom will then examine the numbering, 
taking as largo a quantity of villages as possible and correcting any mistakes that have been 
made. They will send in once a week to their divisional officers a statement in the annexed form 
showing the work done : — 
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9. All officers engaged in tlie preparation of the census returns must be made to distinctly 
understand once for all that no orasiires with a pen-knife or by rubbing out will be tolerated, and 
that any one making such will bo severely punished. Corrections should be made as mentioned 
above. The use of rod ink should be rostrioted to corrections or additions made at the final 
enumeration ahne. 

10. Black ink for the preparation of census returns should bo made up at the taluk 
katcheries in accordance with the following recipe and distributed to all oonoemed : — 

Take 1 lb. * powdered gall, 1 gallon t boiling water, mix, let it stand for two or three 
days, and then add J lb t green vitriol (copperas or sulphate of iron) ; allow it to stand for two or 
three days longer, and then add 5 oz. § gum arabio dissolved in a quart of boiling water and, 
lastly, put in 2 oz. || alum after which, strain through coarse cloth and use. 

11. These instructions must be obeyed by all karnams and moonsifs whether in ryotwar 
villages or in zamindaries, inam shrotriom or rented villages. 


J. F. TRICE, 

Collector, 


• About 13 iKjllams. 

§ 4 ^xjHaniB. 


t 6 commou bottles jl; About pollams. 

II lil pollams or 5 tolahs. 
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V , — Clrculor N<>. 7, dated Ooiitp, Ohatrapur, 1st September 1890. 

Prom— H. A. Bti art, Esq., C.S,, Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

In modifioalion of paragraph 11 of my circular No. 3, I havetho honour to request that the 
numbering of buildings may in the first place be checked by such official agency as you may have 
at your disposal. The building lists should not be sent to the taluk head-quarters for the 
preparation of the circle list until this has been done. Where supervisors have oeen appointed 
the task of checking the house-numbering and tlie building lists may be entrusted to them ; but 
in the case of circles not provided with supervisors the work must be done by any officer who can 
be made available for it. Divisional and taluk officers, should examine a fair proportion of the 
w’ork in the course of their tours, and in particidar they should test the numbering in towns and 
largo villages, where the existence of small lanes makes the work somewhat difficult. 

2. When houses arc being numbered it will probably bo discovered that the number of 
buildings in some blocks differs from that originally returned. If the effect of such increase 
or decrease is to render necessary the transfer of the block from one column to another in the 
statement asked for in my circular No. 2, 1 have the honour to request that I may be informed 
of the change without delay. In such cases the name of the taluk in which the block lies should 
always be given. 


No. VI . — Chrular .Vo. 8, dateil 9th Seidemher 1890. 

From — H. A. Stcakt, Esq., C.S., Buperiutendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of . 

I have the honour to append a copy of a letter addressed to the (Villector of Madura, and to 
request attention to the instructions contained therein. In the case of uninhabited villages no 
separate enumerator is necessary; the work can be given to an enumerator of an adjoining 
village. Such villages will, however, be distinct blocks and a separate block book must be sent 
in for each of them. 


Coyn/ of a U tter to the Cotleetor of Mattora. dateil 9th September 1891), No. “d58. 

With reference to your Census memo., dated 28th August 1890, No. 243, which reached me 
to-day on return from the Northern Circars, 1 have the honour to enclose a copy of telegram 
which 1 have despatched to you. Two or more villages, or parts of two or more villages, must 
on no account bo included in one block, as this will cause great confusion in the abstracting office 
after census is taken. Even uninhabited villages must be constituted separate blocks. 


No. VII . — Circular No. 11, datmt tUimp, Ootacamnnd, S!ud October 1890. 

From — 11. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of Anantapur. 

In reply to your endorsement, dated 26th September 1890, 1 have the honour to inform you 
that when a number has been given to a building which under the instructions should not have 
received a number, the simplest course would be to make n note to that effect in the remark 
column of the village list and draw a line through the entry relating to the building. The 
building should not be omitted from either the village list or block list as this might confuse the 
enumerator. 


Circular No. 11.- 


Copy to the Collector of.. . __ 


for information. 
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No. VIII. — Circular No. 18^ dated Madras^ 12th Not^emher 1890, 

t'rom — II. A. Stuaut, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of _ . 

It has b(‘cn brought to my notioo by the Madras Railway authorities that at some stations 
on that line buildings sifuatetl on railway promises liave been number^ by the Revenue officials 
and jiresumably included in the ordinary blocks. This is opposed lo the instructions contained 
in jioragraph 3 of my circular No. and paragraph lO of my larculnr No. 3. 

2. I have ac^'ordingly the honour to request that, where railway buildings have been in- 
cluded in a block, they may bo treated as buildings to 'which a number has wrongly been given, 
in the manner described in circular No. 11. 

8. I take this opportunity to point out that though such buildings are, as directed in that 
circular, to be left in the village and block lists, the}^ must not be included in the total number 
of buildings given in the enumerators’ abstracts. 


No. IX . — Circular No. 21, datrd Mitdras, 20th Nocciuhn' 1890. 

From — H. A. 8tu.\iit, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of (kmsus Operations, Madras. 

To — The Collector of (Uiingleput. 

Tn reply to vour letter, dated bth November 1890, No. , 1 have the honour to inform 

* * ( OltRllH 

you that I hav<‘ not yet received the particulars for railway and canal blocks, whicli may, 
therefore, be afterwards inserted in the (arede lists in manuscript. 


Circular Na, 21. 

Copy to the Collector of - 


for information. 


No. X. — Circular No. 22, d.ated Madra:<, 22ud November 1890. 

From — II. A. SrirAR'i', Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of Tan j ore. 

In rc])ly to your letter No. 7658, dated i 2th November 1890, and its enclosures, I have 
tlie honour to state as follows : — 

(1) The names of hamlets should not bo given in the circle list ; the statistics for the 
village 'anil, of course, include those for the liamlets also. 

(2) The iiurabors of tln^ villages (eolumn 4) should he consecutive for each circle, a single 
series of numbers being used throughout tlie taluk. Thus if the first circle (consists of villages 
numbered 1 — 8, tlie first village of the sec.ond circle will be No. 9, and so on for the whole 
taluk. 


Copy to the Collector of 


Circular No, 22. 

for information and guidance. 


No, XI. — Circular No. 26, dated Camp, Tlnueoelly, 16th l>ecembe/r 1890. 

From — H. A, Stuart, Esq., O.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of — _ - 

1 have the honour to reque.st that you will assure yourself that the enumeration books 
have been distributed to all enumerators and that those' men are being instructed in the way to 
fill up the schedule. 

2. TcChsildars should from now until the time of the census bo constantly travelling through- 
out their taluks, seeing that census officers understand their duties and are performing them. 

8. Divisional officers should also be constantly on tour inspecting the work, as it is only by 
adequate supervision that the accuracy of the census can be ensured. Both divisional officers 
and tahsildars should carefully study the instructions. 

4. There will probably be vacancies in the ranks 6f enumerators at the last moment and 
it is, therefore, necessary to have a reserve of trained men to take the place of any who may* be 
absent. I have touched upon this matter in paragraph 18 of the manual for oharge-superm- 
tendents and supervisors, but it is desirable that special orders on the subject should be issued 
by you. 
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5. Lastly, I beg that you will impress upon all yonr subordinates that census work must now 
take precedence of all other business, for it is not work which, if not done to-day, can without 
much harm be done to-morrow. One most important feature of the census is that it must be 
taken throughout India on a particular day ; if, tliereforo, there is any delay in carrying out the 
preliminary operations, it is highly probable that the census will be inoomplete or inaccurate 
or both. I trust, therefore, that nothing will be allowed to interfere with census work, nnd that 
you yourself see that everything is being done punctually and oorrootly. 


No. XIL — Circular No, S3^ dated Madras^ 16th January 1891. 

From — II. A. Stuart, Esq., O.S., Sui)erintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to suggest that you should issue a notice requesting all persons who can 
conveniently do so to spend the night of the 26th February 1891 in their own houses and to 
avoid fixing that date for weddings, dramatic performances and the like. Every householder 
might also bo asked to have a light burning near the door at the time of the enumerator’s visit, 
and to remain awake until he comes. 

2. Enumerators will be averse to going round their blocks alone, and as far as possible, each 
should be accompanied by one of the village menial servants. This will pro^dde for only a small 
proportion of the enumerators, but the rest will, I imagine, have no difficulty in getting some 
person living in and well acquainted with the block to accompany them. Wliile the enume- 
rator is correcting his record at one house his companion can go on to the next and warn the 
occupants so that there may be no delay. 

3. In paragraph 40 of the manual for charge-superintendents and supervisors, it is directed 
that the enumerators sliould assemble at the head-quarters of tlie circle on the morning of the 
27th February. Some central and convenient place in the circle should be selected by the 
supervisor as the head-quarters, and notified beforehand to each of his enumerators and to his 
ohorge-Buperintendent. 

4. The particular attention of supervisors should be drawn to paragraph 17 of the manual 
and they should bo dirootod to instruct their enumerators accordingly. 


No. XIII. — Circular No, 30^ dated Madrai^^ 1st January 1891. 

From — II. A. Stt;art, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to request that you will furnish me with a list of places whicli should be 
considered to be towns for the purpose of census compilation, and forw^ard it to my office by the 
I6th January. 

2, The Census Commissioner has laid down the following general principles to aid district 
officers in determining what is a town in the census acceptation of the term : — 

(a) The population should bo not less than 5,000, residing in houses more or less 
contiguous, not in scattered collections, as hamlets, &c. 

{h) The place, if not containing the above population, should bo under the operation of 
some Municipal Act. 

(r) Though containing the above population, it should not bo merely a large village, 
but should have some distinctly urban character, as that of a market town. 

(d) Where a town is made up of several distinct portions, each should be shown 
separately, as municipal limits, suburbs, and cantonment, respective!}". 

3. The notes on each district, which are appended to volume I of the report on the census 
of 1881, show what places were treated as towns on the last occasion. I also beg to invite your 
attention to paragraph 720 of that volume. 


No. XIV. — Circular No. Sly dated Madrasy 1st January 1891. 

From— *H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superintendont of Census Operations, Madras, 

• To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to ask you to kindly furnish mo, as soon as possible^ with a statement, in 
the subjoined form, of the changes, if any, that have taken place in the area of the taluks of 
your district since the 17 th February 1881. 

2. The population of villages, wliich have been transferred to or from a taluk, oan be 
asoertained from the villagewar census tables of 1881. 
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No. XV. — Gln'iflar No. »f7, (htlrd Modnt^i^ lOih Frhroorj^’ ISIH. 

From — 11. Al. SirARr, Esq,, C.S., Siijiorinton<!ojit of (\misus ( )]»orationB, Madras, 

To — Tlie Oolloctoi of . - 

Tho Govenniiont having diroctod that statist ics of tin* dcsoription of liousos, as shown by tho 
roof, should bo prepared for this presidency, the village* or building list contains n column for 
the record of this information. But as this c/»lumn is not found in the block list prescribed by 
tho GovernmouL of India and incorju^rated in the (munieralion book, and as the village lists 
are not sent to my offi<*e, it will not be poasibh^ for nn* to }>rej)ar(‘ the Btatemont roejuired ; I have 
accordingly the honour t(j request that it may be ooiii])iled in each taluk and muni(*ipal office 
after tho census is ovei. 

2. Tho statement should be pre])ui’ed in the apjjended form and a consolidated district 
statement should afterwards be compiled in the same fonn, but with tho name of tlic taluk or 
town enteretl in (*r)lumii 2 instead of that of the village or ward. 
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THE ENlIMKKATlN(i STAI'E. 


ArjM^:NDix 11. 


THE ENUMERATING STAFh. 


No. XVL — Cironlar No, 19^ Madras^ ISfh IS 90, 

From — H. A. Stiari, Enq., C,S., Superiiiieiideiit of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— The Collector of 

The CeiiHUh Act having been ])asBed, it is now necessary" that the charge-superintendeiits, 
sui)crvisor6 and (‘iiumeratorft should receive rorinal orders of aj)pointment undor section 2 of the 
Act. These orders should be in the vernacular and should be signed by an officer to whom the 
power of making such appointments has been delegated by the Government under clause of 
section 2 of the Act. 

2. To avoid delay the orders of appointment should be printed locally. J ap]»eiid a form of 
ordc'r for guidance. 


Okdj;k of a rroiNTMKN'i . 


To 

Undor section 2 of the Indian Census Act, ItilH), yon arc hereby appointed a cenSus 

Charge) Suiwrintendent ^ • 

officer ) Huporviiiar > for 

V. Knumorator ' 

<’harKr 

No. in the taluk of - .. — 

Blm^k 

Signed — . . 

( )ffico 


No. XVII,— Oirmlar No, 13^ datid Mndrai>^ October 1890, 

From — 11. A. Sti aki , Esq., C.S., Snperinteiideiit of Census Operations, Madras, « 

To- The Collector of _ . _ 

In order to encourage inen to come forward and offer their services as enumerators, 1 request 
that it may bo notified that all who do good work as enumerators witliout payment will be con- 
sidered to have a profei'ontial claim to employuuent as tabulators in the abstracting offices at 
Madras, Bangalore, Calicut and Berbampore, i>rovided th^ are also otherwise qualified. No 
examination tests will bo reqmrod, but some knowdedge of Englisli is desirable. The salary will 
bo Rs. 10 per mensem while leaniiug the work, and from ]fs. 12 to Rs. 15 a month according 
to ouUiu’u afterw'ords. 


No. XVIIL— Onrn/(ir Ao. 36, dated Madrat>, 16th Fehruarij 1891, 

From — U. A. S rnAUT, Esq., C\S., Supei'intendont of ("ensus Oj)orations, Madras, 

To -The Collector of - 

With reference to circulai' No,* Id and paragrajh 18 of the manual for oharge-superin- 
tendonts and supervisors, 1 have the honour to request that the following instructions may be 
issued to tahsildars, chairmen of municipal councils and deputy tahsildursin iudept^ndent charge. 
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2. When the census is over, a list should l>e prepared in each taluk and municipal office 
of all persons who have rendered satisfactory service without payment as supervisors or enu- 
merators and who desire employment in the abstraction offices, 'I'he list, whieli should be in 
the annexed form, should be divided into three parts. In part I should be entered alljpersons 
who have })a88ed an examination qualifying for employment in Government service ; part II should 
be reserved for the best of tlie unpassed men, and the remainder should be entered in part III. 
None but persons whose work has been thoroughly satisfactory and who desire employment should 
be entered in these statements, as it will not be possible to employ every non-official unpaid 
census officer. The lists should be forwarded to me * direct as soon after the census as possible, 
and intimation will then be sent to the men selected, but every person entered in the lists is of 
course at liberty to present himself at the office in wliioh he desires employment without waiting 
for a communication from me. 

I propose that all persons who render satisfactory gratuitous assistani^o in connection 
Vi ith the census should receive* a certificate card to that efl’eet. I shall be obliged by your letting 
m e know at your convenience the number of such cards required for your district. 

* 111 the eafto <>f (hmjain and Mulahai thf IihIk should ho «ei»l to ne])iify SuperiiiieiidoiitK, Herliamcore nod 
Calicut, reBpectively, and not to my othco. 


Jhstnvi 
Talul- 
or Town 

List os i npaid tknsi x oKFlt KH^ who desire kmpi.oxment — 1’aki I. 


Serial 
niniiber. ' 


Nniiif. 


Ako. 


Whethci' enu* 
niei'ator or 
Bupcrvifior. 


' VVli..MK.r KukUhI. 
|,u*H 0 d andotb..)- Aernacula.. i 

fpmliticntioDrt. 


Heuiarkfl. 


Parts 11 and III in the same form. 
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ArrKNDix III. 

INSTRUCTION OF THE STAFF. 


No. XIX. — Cyirrfilar An. 17, elated ifr/rf/v/.s, lofh Nnrembpr 189(L 

From — U. A. Sti ahi', C.S., Superintendent of CeneuB Operations, Madras, 

To— The (Jolleotor of 

I have the honour to forward to you live eopies of a ‘ Manual lor Charge- Superintendents 
and Supervisors,’ and to state that the required numher of copioe for ilistributioii to tliose officers 
are being sent to tahsildars and (‘hairnien of municipal councils direct. I have the honour to 
request that you w’ill he good en(mgh to inforin me, at a very early date, of the number of eopies 
that you requires if any, of tlie vernacular editions of the book for the use of such of the super' 
visors as may not he (ionversant with Fnglish. 


MANUAL Foil (dlAKGK-SUPERINTENDENTxS AND SUPEUVISOKS. 


I— DEPTN mONB. 

• ('KNsira Divisions and Officers. 

1. Every taluk is for census [uirposes ^livided into hlookn, vircles and charges. 

2. A block consistB of an urou containing, as a rule, about 60 houses. For each block an enume^ 
rai&t is appointed. In thfj ease of two small blocks near each other the same man is somotimos 
appointed enumerator for both; but, in such cusos, the returns for each block must be kept distinct. 

15. A circle (consists of a numlxu' of blocks, and forms the charge of a super risor, whose duty it is 
to supervise the work of the enumerators in his circle. A circle should contain aljont 10 blocks or 
600 houses. 

4. A charge is made up of a numb(u of tin-h's ; it is under the coutrol of a eharge -superintendent, 
whose duty it is t<* check the work of tin* supervisors. 

Ukgistekk and Forms. 

5. Particulars as to the names of villages and numher of blocks comprisod in a circle, the names 
of the enumerators appointed to each block and the number of houses in each block are given in u list 
called the circle list. 

6. The houses numbered in each village ar«^ entered in a list called the eUlage list or building list. 
This list is prepared for each block separately. 

7. Tlie enumeration of the resident population will he recorded in what are called 
books. 

These books consist of— 

(i) Instructions to enumerators^ being a «;odo of rules for their guidanc e ; 

(ii) A specimen schedule, which contains sample emtries to illustrato how the schedules should 
be filled up ; 

(^iii) An enumerator's abstract form, in which tlio totals of the houses and population dealt with 
in the book arc to be entered after the census is over ; 

(iv) A blocik list^ which will contain particulars concerning each house to bo enumerated in 

the book in question ; and 

(v) A number of blank forms called schedules, in which particulars regarding each individual 

enumerated are to be entered. Each schedule is intended for the enumeration of the 
inmates of not more than one house. 

8. Loose schedules are blank forms which have not boon bound up into enumeration books and 
which are used for the enumeration of travellers and the houseless poor, and of the residents in houses 
also when there are no’t enough schodiiles in the enumeration books. 

9. Householders' schedules are schedules issued for return by the houselTolders themselves in the 
place of those bound in the oiuimeration books, wliich latter, by way of distinction, are known as 
house schedules, or enumerators* schedules, or simply schedules. Householders’ schedules are issued only 
in English and are of ditferent kinds, to be used one by Europeans and Eurasians and tlio other 
by natives of India. 
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10. Bep^nnioff from the 6th of January 1891. the enumerator will fill up the schedules for 
the houses in his olock. so that on the census night (26th of February) he will merely have to make 
corrections and not write the schedules up in full. This initial fiUing up of the schedulos is known as 
the preliminary record, while the last operation is final cemus or simply the cemus . 

11. -INSTRUCTIONS TO SD PKR VISORvS. 

duty as a aupervieor is to supervise the arrangements for the <‘onHUs of the population 
living within your circle, and you are responsible for the thoroughness and accuracy <»f the work 
performed within that area. 

12. As soon as you are appointed to your circle you should ascertain and go round its boundaries, 
so that you may thereafter bo in no doubt as to the exact limits of the area you have to deal with. 
You should also acquaint yourself with the situation and extent of all the villages and hlock.s included 
in your circle. 


House Numbeuino. 

13. Every supervisor should examine the numbering of the bouses in liis cmde. If this work 
has already boon done by some other officdal when you are appointed, it is not absolutely neoo.ssary 
tliat you should do it again, but it would be as well that you should examine some of the work. 1 t‘ 
performing this task the first thing you have to see is that a number has been given to <wery dwelling 
house and to every other building intended or used for hunAau habitation. 

A dwelling house has been defined as the dwelling place of one or more families with their resi- 
dent servants having a separate prin(;ij)al entrance from the (romiuoii way. Tliej ‘ c(aumori way ’ is 
not necessarily a public way. Tliu.s the servants' godowns iu the <‘omT>i)unds \)f large housBH, and 
separate houses situated in the same ciompound or enclosure, wliich have not generally separate 
entrances from the public way but have separate entrances from a eommon wav er yard sliould be 
treated as distinct houses. 

On the other hand, even though two or more families are liviug in different rooms the same 
house, only one luimbor should be given tt» the luiilding. Tt is incorrect to atlix nuiul>er to the door 
of each room as is sometimes done. 

Anotlior c.oininoii mi.Htake is to give only one number to several distinct bouses occuj)ied by distinct 
families on the ground that they are owned by a single incbvidual. tliough let on rent to Rev(*ral. Each 
of such houses should of course have a separate number. 

A aumbor sliould also be given to all churches, temples, inosqinm, < lioultries, cliutrams, shops, 
mdiools, officos, &c., but stables, cattb‘-sheds, and other oiit-bouses, wlii< h are not uscal or intended for 
human habitation, need not be numbered. Kuinod houses may be omitted, but all uiioccuj)i<Hl build- 
ings, wliich arc fit for liuiiian liabitation, should be nuinliered. 

. Shops whicli really form part of the dwelling house of the Hho]^)-keop<*rH need not be separately 
numbered, but in all other cases tho}' sliould be titrated as distinct liuildings. In tlie case of sub-jails, 
dispensaries, hospitals and other buildings of a like nature, only one number be givcm, evep 

though ther(^ are several detached buildings. 

\4. The numbers should bo serial for t)io whole village or in tin* case of municipalities for tlie ward ; 
that is to soy. if tliere are 200 houses in a village the numbers will go from 1 to 200 and not from 1 to 
100 in one -half of the village and then from 1 to 100 in the other half. Again, the iiunilK'rH in each 
block must be consecutive ; thus, if a village contains 150 houses, tlie fLr.st block l ontaining 60, the 
second 55. and the third €^5, those in the first block should be numbered 1 — 60. tlnise in the second 
61 — 115, and those in the third 1 1 G — 150. 

The Yn>L\GE on Bcjeding IjIst. 

15. Tlie village or building list (appendix 3) will be prepared by the kfirnam, and sliould be 
carefully examined by you ; you should test a considcralde proportion of the eutrif^s by ai tually visiting 
the houses. The points to be noticed in examining and chei^king these lists are — 

(1> that the number entered in it for each building corresjionds to that actually marked on flic 

building itself ; 

(2) that the description given of eardi >>uilding in the last three columns is aceturate ; 

(3) that all cart-stands, encamping grounds and other resting pla<*es are duly noted at the fixit of 

the list ; 

(4) that no building has been wrongly oiTiittiul from the list ; 

(5) that there is a separate list for each block. 

The f'lRCUE List. 

16. The circle list (appendix 4) will bo prepanul in tlie taluk c-utidierry or tlic municipal offiee, 
as the case may be, and a copy will be furiiislied to you tor careful test oi all the entries in it. You 
should see — 

(1) that every village forming part, of your circle has lieen (3nter(id in it ; 

(2) that every portion of a village is included in some block or other ; 

(3) that the number of houses and buildings given for each block corresponds with the number 

shown in the village list for that block ; 

(4) that the number of enumeration books required for each block is correctly shown in 

column 11. 

17. You should also see that there are no houses which have been altogether omitted. In some 
-cases it may happen near the border lines of circles that a small group of hou6i*s lies midway between 

109 
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th© h(>iis 08 forming two Ijloctks, and oach ©numoratoi* may think that these belongs to the block of the 
other. Such houses will ©scaiw enumeration unless the supervisor detects th© mistake and con-ects it. 
Each sup<^rviHor should, as fur as possible, arrange to compare notes Avith the supervisors of the 
adjoining circles. 

1 8. In youi* i*oimds of inspection, you should endeavour to secure the gratuitous services of as 
many enumerators as possible. These men will, where a suHicient number has ah’eady been engaged, 
be useful as a reserve to fall back upon if any portion of the staff fail at the last moment. Men who 
serve as enumerators without payment and do their work satisfactorily will have a preferential claim 
to employment in the abstraction offices at Madras, Bangalore, Calicut and Berhampore provided they 
are qualified. No examination test is required, hut a knowledge of English is desirable. 

Distribution of Enumbuation Books. 

19. The enumeration books, householder’s schedules and loose schedules required for the blocks 
in each cii*cle will be furnished to you by the tahsildar before the 30th of November, and it is your 
duty to see that the number supplied is sufficient for the houses that have to be enumerated. 

20. The following editions of tlie enumeration book will bo issued : — 

(1) A book of 60 schedules. 


(2) 

Do. 

30 

do. 

( 3 ) 

Do. 

20 

do. 

( 4 ) 

Do. 

10 

do. 


In determining the book to be used for any pai*ticular block you have to consider the number of 
numbered buildings in it and th© number of inmates likely to bo found in each dwelling house. At 
least one page will be given to every building which has received a number, even thou^ it is not a 
dwelling house. Each page contains space for th© entry of eight names, and, if there are more than 
eight persons in any liouse, the entries must be continued on the next page ; for the next house a fresh 
page again must be taken, as the entries on one page must never relate to more than one house. Thus 
suppose a block contains sixty-five houses: one book of fifty and one book of twenty schedules would 
give a page for every house and leave five spare pages, so that, if the number of houses in w'hieh 
there were more than eight jiersons did not exceed five, these two books would be sufficient.* But if it 
does exceed five, then a third bemk of ton pages or a few loose schodulos must be issued, until the 
enumerator has got all the forms he will require. It must be remembered that additions will, in some 
cases, have to be made at the final census. It is advisable, therefore, that every enumerator should 
have one or two spare pages in each of his books. Thus, in the case given above, the enumerator 
should not first entirely fill up the fifty-page book and then take up the twenty-page one, but should 
leave at least two blank pages at the end of the former. 

21. Every block should have at least one book of scihedules even though it may be uninhabited. 

22. When the number of books and loose schedules (if any) required for each block has been 
determined, you should distribute them to the enumerators. 

The Block List. 

23. The village or building list relating to your circle will be handed over to you by the taluk 
(or municipal) authorities. There is a separate list for each block. This should be given to the 
enumerator of the block with orders to copy from it into the block list in oach enumeration book 
the particulars required by the latter. The block list of oach book should contain only tho buildings 
which are to he enumerated in that book. 

24. You should examine the bkek lists to see that they have been correctly prex)ared. You 
should then take back aud keep carefully tho village or building lists from which the block lists were 
prepared. 


Instruction of Enumerators. 

26. The most important task, which you haA-'o to do, is to teach the enumerators to fill up the 
schedules (iorroctly. For this purpose it is essential that you should yourself study tho rules issued on 
tho subject, which will he found in appendix 2, and clear up any doubts that you may have concerning 
them by referring to the charge-superintendent. You should then instnict the enumerators by 
explaining the rules and actually doing with them the enumeration of a few houses in the neighbour- 
hood. The enumerators may, if necessary, be assembled in convenient places for the purposes of in- 
stru(?tiou by you. Tho chief points to which you have to direct the attention of tho enumerators in 
filling up the schedules are tho following. 

26. Heading . — In tho headings of some of the schedules the words ‘ taluk ’ and ‘ village ’ have 
been omitted in printing. You should have them filled in before the distribution of such schedules 
and you must invariably note that on eveiy page of the book the names of th© village and the taluk to 
which it pertains are clearly written. The paging of the schedules in each hook should also be finished 
before tho enumerators po thoir rounds, but the number of the house should be filled in only as they 
commence tho enumeration of each house. 

27. In proceeding to fill un th© columns it must he born© in mind that in no case should any 
columns, except the last two, bo loft blank for any person and that the word “ ditto ’ should never be 
used in any of the columns. If you or any of your enumerators doubt tho accuracy of any statement 
made by a person as to th<^ entries to be made in any of tho columns regarding that person, you 
should explain clearly to him the nature of the information required. When ho has oeen made 
ot understand this, you should accept his answer, whatever your opinion of its accuracy may be. If 
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you oonaider any such statemeut to be obviously false, you should point out to the person who makes 
it the poual oousequouces of returning false information, and if he still persists in his statement, it 
should be accepted without dispute and the matter reported to the ehargo-superinteuden;,. 

28. Column 1 {ISerial Number and Name) . — Note that the serial number is noi to be given till the 
Enal census. No person should be proased to give the names of his female relations and no female 
should be compelled to give her own or her husband’s name. 

Column 2 {Religion ). — Only the main religion, which a person returns, should be entered here, 
such as Hindu, Musalman. Christian. Jcnv, Parsi, Buddhist, &c. The particular sub-division of a 
religion to which the person bolongs is to be shown in the next column. 

Sikhs, Jains and Rrahmos should be shown as sucli and not as Hindus. In the case of forest or 
hill tribes, who are not Hindus, Muhammadans, &c.. the name of the tribe should be oiitered as Chontnu 
Toda, Malm/ali, Khond, Sarara^ 

30. Column *6 {Sect of Religion ). — Many Hindus are unable to say to what sect they belong, but 
the necessary information can frequently be obtained by asking them what marks they put on the fore- 
head. Sect relates to religion and musi not be confused with caste, the particulars regarding which 
are given in columns 4 and 6. In the case of Christians, Protest ant should not be entered as the setd, 
but the particular kind of Protestant, as (*hureh of Pin gland^ Weslegan^ Baptist^ sliould be given. 

’ 31. Colmnn 4 {Caate^ — Only the main caste should bo entered here. The terms, Vaisya and 
Sudra, however, are misleading and should not be used, nor should such generic terms as Row, Aig**i , 
Aiyengat\ Mudali, Piliai, Naidu^ Naick, Alenon^ be used. These are not castes but merely honorific 
names or titles. Men who call themseves Rows may be Briihmans or Balijis, and those who st^de 
themselves Pillaisy may be Vellalan or I’ariahs. Persons are. frequently mot with among Telugu 
people, who state their caste to be ‘ GeniUy which, how’ovor, is no < aste at all Those men wdll be 
found on inquiry to be Bali j as or Kdpus oi the like. 

In the case of persons, who luvo no caste distinctions, their tribe or race sliould be stated. 
Among salmons, for instance, C.ere are tribes, such os PathaUy Shekh, Sged, Moghal, Mojdoy Lahbniy 

There are also the forest and lull tribes, os KhondH^ Sararasy I'odasy Kurumhas, Jrulas, ChenizuSy 
Kadarsy Pulayars, Nayadisy ^c. Foi* ('Christians the rai*o should bo returned as Europeun, Eurasian and- 
Native Christian ; so also in the case oT lUiddhists, as Burmese, Chinese, ^c. 

32. Column 5 {sHb-division of (UutCy ^c.). — Nearly every caste has numertms sub-di visions, and 
,tbe particular sub-division to which the person enumerated belongs should bo entered here. Thus, 

among Brahmans, ther<» ore the following sub-divisions : — Deshasth, Vadama, Brahaoharanay Ashia* 
sahasra, Nambudlriy Vaidiki, Niyogi, Sarasmt, ^c\ ; among Ob etties there are (Umati i'hettieSyBeri Chetties, 
Natukottai Cheities, ; among VollalHrs, tho sub-divisions are Karaikkal, Soliya, Ponneriy PoonamalleSy 
Kondakaitiy Pamliyay Tondamandalum y ^c. ; among Kox^us there are Pant a Jidpus, Pdkandti KdpUy 
Mothddi Kdpu, ffr. The best wny to get tlie information is to mention a few of the sub-divisions to 
the person enumerated and he will tlien readily understand what is wanted. Thus, if a man says he is 
a Kapu, the enumerator should ask — * What Kapu ? Pauta Ka])u, Motliadi Kapu V ’ 

Brdhmans frequently give the religious divisieu instead of the caste sub-division, as, for example, 
Smarta Brahman : this is not what is required, as the religi(ui and sect have already beeti entered in 
columns 2 and 3. 

In the case of tribes also, their sub-divisions, if an\% should be entered in this column. If race 
has been. entered in column 4, nationality should bo spoeified hero. Thus, Europeans should be 
returned as Englishy Frenchy Gernum, If there are no sub-divisions, tlie oiitry in column 4 should 

be repeated. There are several examples of this in rie-specnmen schedule. 

33. Column 0. — Eunuchs should be entered as males. Every entry must be either male or female, 

34. Column 7. — Enter the age last birthday, not the current year of age, 

35. Column 8 {Marriage y ^c.). — Note that tliis column is not to be left blank for anybody, not 
even for infants. Every person is either married, unmarried or wddowed, and therc^ will be no diffi- 
culty in making the necessary entry. In filling up this (tolumii, neither you nor the enumerators 
should question the validity of any marriage or oo guided by your own notions of what is or is not a 
marriage, but should accept* the statements made by the person, or, in the ease of children, by their 
relatives. Every person, who has a wife or husbami living at the time of tJio census, should be 
entered as ‘ married.^ Persons who have boon divorced and wiio liave not married again, should be 
entered as single. 

36. Column 9 {Parent-tongue). — If the father and mother speak different languages in the house- 
hold, both should be entered. This columig it must be noted, should be filled up in the case of 
infants or other persons who cannot talk. In addition t(» the main languages — Tamil, Telugu, Mala- 
yalam, Caiiarese, Ilriya, Hindustani, &c.— there are many of minor importance, su(jh as 7 mZw, Badaga, 
ChentzUy Lamhadiy Kkondy Oadaha, Savara, Ifc ; if one of these is tho language spoken in tho house 
of the x)ersoii enumerated, it should be entered as his [mrent-tougiie, even though he also knows one 
of the principal languages mentioned above. 

37. Column 10 {Birth-place). — No area less than a district should be entered in this column. 
The names of villages and taluks are sometimes very difficult to trace and they should therefore never 
be g^ven. 

38. Column 1 1 {Occupation). — This column should be filled up for every person — man, woman or 
child. In the case of those who do work and earn money thereby, their exact occupation should be 
given. In the case of those, who live on rent of property or pension, or the like, the exact nature of 
their means of livelihood should be entered. In the ease of a person, wlio earns nothing by inde- 
pendent labour, but is supported by another, tho occujiation^^ or means of livelihood of that other should 
be stated and the word * dependent ’ added to it. For instance, the wife of a tahsildar would be 
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Bhown in this column as * TaiiBildar, Government — dependentf^ unless slie had private means, such 
as pattd lands, in which case she would bo entered os pattddar, without the word dependent being 
added. In the case of persons, whose occupation, or means of subsistence, is eoimected with the land, 
the exact nature of the tenure is to be shown by entering whether the person is a patiddaty paikdri, 
lopaikdriy porakudi, indmdaTy ^e. If he cultivates the land himself and does not let it out for rent, 
the word eultivation should be prefixed to the word showing the nature of the tenure. Thus, for a 
cultivating patt^dar, the entry would be ^ euUtvatiwfh-^pattddary^ while, if he does not cultivate the 
land himself, the entry will simply be ^pattddar.^ 

39. Column 12 {Imtruetiony—YoM must be careful to see that all those who are reading in schools 
and coUogOB or at homo are entered as ‘ learning ’ even though they may be able to read and write. 
It is only in the case of those, who are not under instruction, that ability to read and write should be 
taken as the guide in determining whether a person is literate or not. 

40. Column 13. — This column should be left blank for all, except tlioso who are showm in column 
12 as ‘ literate.’ 

Note that the language entered here will not always be that entered in column 9. People, whose 
parent-tongue is Hindustani, frequently cannot read and write it, but they can read and write some 
other vernacular, as Tamil or Telugu. It is the language which the person can read and write that 
is to he entered in column 13. 

41. Column 14 {Infirmitiee).--T)o not enter in this column those who are blind of one eye only, 
or who have heconiedeaf and aumb after birth, or who are suffering from white leprosy only. 

42. Before the enumerators are allowed to begin the preliminary record, ea<'h of them shoiild 
have filled up mariiiscript schedules for at least ten houses and these should be tested and passed by 
you. No enumerator, whom you find incompetent, should be allowed to do the w’ork, but you should 
apply to the (jharge-superintendent and get another in his stead. 


ThF pRKI.lMlNART BkCOHD. 

43. The preparation of the preliminary record should be commenced on the 6th January 1891,^ 
and should bo completed in fifteen days. During this period you should be continually on the move and 
inspeiit the work done by the onumorators. When the preliminary record is ( ompleted by an enu- 
merator, you must, in the first pla<te, examine eveiy entry made in his bcioks and see that there are no 
obvious errors or omissions. For instance, tjases may happen in which an infant is returned as literate, 
or as a ‘lawyer,’ without the word ‘dependent’ added to it; a female is shown as a widower; 
a person’s (jasto is returned as Naidu or Mudali, or column 13 is filled up for a boy at school. Such 
palpable errors should be inquired into and corrected then and there. You should then go about your 
circle and test the entries in as many 8(;hedulos as possible (never loss than 10 per cent.) by actual 
house-to-house visits. If you find, in the course of tnis tost, that any enumerator has misapprehended 
the instructions on any point in such a w ay that it would have vitiated the Ofdries in that particular 
throughout his Hchedulos, your test should be a^)pliod to all those schedules. When you have 
flufficiently <die(5kod the entries in the preliminary record and (jorrcidod all mistakes un<ler your 
initials, you should return the books to the enumerators in time for the final census. Only black 
ink should be used for entries and ciorrections at the preliminary record. 

44. No preliminary record has to bo prepared for travellers in chuttrams, dak bungalows and 
hotels nor lias any to be j>repared for the householders, to wdiom householders’ schedules are to be 
given. To these latter the schedules should be issued by the enumerator of the block concorned on 
the 24 tb February 1891 and collected on the morning of the 27th February. 


Tuk Final Census. 

45. On the night of the final census the enumerators will go to every house in their blocks 
again and wrill correct tlie entries in their books so as to bring them into agrociuent w ith the facts as 
existing cm that night ; they should bring the books to you the next morning. You will inspect the 
work of the enumerators as much as possible during the night. Your examination of the work of the 
enumerators will especially bo necessary in cases whero the j»reliminary record has not been taken, 
as of travellers in chuttrams, en(;amping grounds, &c., and of persons attending fairs and festivals. 
When the books are returned to you in the morning, you must read through every additional entry 
made by the enumerators on the census night and correct any i)alpable errors in them. 

16. You must also see that the enumerators have collected all householder’s schedules that have 
been issued and that they duly account to you for every one of them. 

47. Tlio census of travellers by road and of the houseless poor will generally be taken by the Police 
or other spetdal agency {%nde ai)pondix 9). The schedules in which the particulars for this class of the 
population are entered will be handed over to the enumerator of the block by the special enumerator 
on the morning after the census. Tn blocks for which no special arrangements have been made, the 
census of travellers by road and the housedess poor must be taken by the ordinary enumerator either 
on a spare stdiedulo at the end of his book or on a loose schedule. 

48 All loose schedules, including liouseholder’s sc hedules, should be stitched into that one of the 
books for the block which contains the least number of pages. But if the building to which the 
schedule relates is enterc^d in the block list of some other book, the schedule should be stitched into 
that book. They should be firml;\ sewn next to the last page that Las been filled up. When this has 
been done the enumoralor should fill in the last four itims on llie docket of the enumeration book, and 


Tn Iho Oily ol Madras it will fio tominciiced cn the 26tb January 1891 and complrted in ten days. 
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initial the dockets The entries on the docket should then be chocked by another enumerator, who 
should also initial it. Finally you should check it yourself, paying particular attention to the numbers 
relating to loose schedules and householder’s schedules. Vou shoidd remember that in the case of 
loose schedules each leaf contains two schedules, while in the case of householders’ schedules each leaf 
is only one schedule, 

Pkepakation of abstbaots. 


49. On the morning of the 27th Februar}- your enumerators should assemble at the head-quarters 
of your circle, and the abstract on the back of the specimen schedule in each book should then be 
prepared by the enumerator of the block. This abstract should embrace all the schedules in the 
book, all the housoholdors’ and loose schedules stitched into the book as well as those originally 
bound in the book. The abstract should first be prepared on a loose piece of paper which the 
enumerator should hand to you with the book. You should keep the paper with yon and give the book 
to some other enumerator and tell him tu prepare an abstract in the 8am(> way. On receiving the book 
back from him j'ou should yourself prepare an abstract, and if all three agree the result may be 
accepted as corrected and entered in the book. If they do not agree all three should be carefully 
worked again until agroomont is obtained. 

5Q. When the abstracts are finished you should eniter the figiu’es for each book in ^"our circle 
abstract (vide appendix 5) and total them. You should got your two best enumerators to help 
you in this w^ork and to check it. Yon should then take c;harge of the books and disnuss the 
enumerators. 

Despatch of books. 


51. The books and your abstract should be forw^arclod at once to the taluk head-quarters cjr thf» 
chairman of the municipal council, as the case may bo. The books should be packed in the order lu 
which the blocks are entered in the circle list, a <*opy ef which should acicompany oaoli bundle. 
This copy shoiild bo corrected, if noc^essary, so as to sho\v the facts at the final enumeration. Directly 
you have despatched the books to the taluk or municipal office, you sln.nkl rexiort tlm fac:f to voiir 
ckarge-Bupeniitendeni 

General. 


52. You must see that the necessary stationery is sui>plied to tlio enumerators and that the work 
does not fail at the last moment for want of stationery or schedules. Only black ink should bo used 
for the preliminary record and for corrections that may be made by you in (heclyng the prelmiinary 
record. For all corrections and udditious made at tlie final (jonsus red ink alone should bo used. 

53 You slioiild take rcfioipts from th<» enumerators for the books supplied to tliem for the 
preliminary record and give them back to them when the hooks are returuod. Himilarly at the time- 
of the issue of the books for the final cem^us fresh rei.eipts should be taken which should be returned 
only when you luive taken charge of tlie books as mentioned in j)aragraj)h 50. 

54 You should keep accounts of rsiteixits, issues and insx>ection in the forms given in ajixiendices 

0 7 anil 8. An extract from columns 1 — 5 of the inspection register should bo sent churge- 

8ux»eriuteiident every Saturday and Wednesday from 26tli January to 25th February 1K91 . 

55. If the enumerator at tlie final census is not the individual, who prepared the prcdimiii^aiiy 
record the former’s name should be entered in the remark column i>f the circle list and at the loot, 
of the docket on the enumeration book. If the supervisor is not the ^ man whose name is entered in 
the circle list, his name should given at the foot and it should bo stated when he took up the dut>. 

56 Wlien the census is taken on tlie morning of the 2'fth February tlie enumerators Bhould, if 
possible, assemble at the circle hoad-<(nnrtcrs on the evening of that day and prepare the abstracts 

at once. 


111. — DUTIES OB' (UlAROBI-SUPTCRlNTliNDENTB. 

57. The duty of a oharge-snporiutondent i» to oxorciso general super vi si <m over onumerators 
and supervisors, the instructions to whom ho should carefully peruse. He is responsihlo foi lo wo 
being properly done in his charge. 

68 Every charge-suporintoudent should inspect some of the work dono by each suporvisor in 

ofius office. February the chargo^suporintendent should ^ 

at that pSe within the limits of his charge, where, oaung to the arge number of travellors, tlie large 

2ze of ffb Jcks, or other cause, there is most likely to be difficulty or neglect of duty^ 

Ml Attr>T tho LUSUH has been tafcon, the ehargo-eiiperintnodent should Me that Ae eiiperviw.ie, 

ch^^el^sXs^wlnld ocL^io^S^n^^^^ delay^ The endorsement at tL foot of the enumerator’s 
tbsJact need not, therefore, be fiUed up by the charge-supenntendent. • 

61 The last duty of the charge-superintendent is to that all t e ® ^ 

his c^gehavTbeen forwarded to the taluk or municipal office by the 28th February 1891. . 

• H. A. 8TIJABT, 

Superintendent of Cen»u» Operation*. 
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Appendix 2. 

JNSTRUCTIOXS TO ENUMERATOHS. 


1- — Pkeliminary Hecord. 

1 . In these rules a ‘ liuuse ’ means any building to whicli a census number has been alHxed. 

2 . Beginning from the Ctli of January 1891, you will visit every house in your block, in the 
order in which they are entered in tjie list in youi* book, and enter in the schedules in that book 
every person residing in those houses in tlie miuiner prescribed below. 

3. Before beginning to make these entries, j'ou must read carefidjy tlie rules for filling up each 
column which are printed on the next page, and also the specimen scliedule filled ui> opposite those 
rules. You should point out to the supervisor all entries about whicli you are in doubt, and receive 
his instructions. 

I . You must use bla<k ink, and write ver}^ clearly in the character you know best. 

f}. You must take a fresh page for each house. If there are more than eight pcrs(*i»s in a luiuse, 
you should continue the entries for that house on the next page, repeating at the top of tliat page the 
number of the house in question, with the word ‘continued’ after it inl)rackets. You must never 
begin the entries for a fresh house in the middle of a page, but should leave the uiiUscd lines blank. 

r». If the entry for any 2 »Qrson in any of the columns of the schedule be tlie same as that of the 
person entered on the line above, you must repeat the entry and never write the word ‘ ditt<>, ' or 
mak(^ dots. 

7. If any house on your list he found uiioccujued, y<‘U must write tlie ord ‘ em]»ty ' after the 
number. 

8 . You are to enter on this visit all jiersous who ordinarily live in and takt‘ their meals from the 
house even though any of them may be, at the time of your visit, absent fur a sliorl time at the 
bazaar, or watching croj >8 or fishing, or even for a few da 3 'H at a wedding or on a pilgrimage, jirovided 
they arc to be back at the liouse before the 26th rebruar 3 \ Aftca* those orLUuary residents you 
should enter the visitors, if any, stopping in the house, but not such as are onl}’ tlicrc for a day or 
two, as for a wedding, &c., and will not remain there till the 26th February. In the case of 
cliattrams, cart-stands, tenq^les, liotels, &c., >'ou should enior on this occasion only iJiose who usually 
live there and not travellers, &c,, stopping only n day or a night or so in the building. 

9. You must have coirqdetcd all the entries in yotir block by tlu* 2 1 st of January 1891. 

II. — The Final Census. 

10 . At the time of lighting lamps on the 26th February 30 U will take this book as 

already filled in and again visit every house in your block in order. 

II . You must suinnion the chief mtmiber of each family residing in tJie hoifke, and read over to 
him tlie entries made for bis family iu the s(*hedule. You will strike out the entries for persons who 
are not jiresent and fill iqi tlie form for un^* person now in tlie liouse who* w as not there w hen thtj first 
visit was made, such as guests, infants newly born, and others. Y^ou are to consider as jiresont oil 
living in taking their meals from the house, oven though an^^ t>f them ma^' be out fishing or 
watching in the fields or at a slioj), &c., for the night. 

12 . If there be no room loft on the schedule for tlie fresh entries above mentioned, you must 
take a fresh l^ago at the end of your book, and enter on it the house number witli the w'ord 
‘ continued* after it, as prescribed in jiaragrajdi 5 above. 

13. You must see that you are yourself enumerated as ])resont in the house where you are 
slojqung. 

bl. You must maky no alteration w hatever in any entry against the iiamu of an^' person unle 8 .s 
you have to strike out the entries altogether bocause^he or she is no longer present. When you so 
sfl’ike out a iiorson you must draw’ tlie line coinjdotely through all the entries following that person’s 
name and not merely through column 1 . 

15. You must use only red ink for tuitries and erasures made at the final census i.>n the 26th 
February. 

16. At the final census you must visit every house marked ‘ empty ’ in your book to see whether 
any person is now living there. 

17. Before ■f visiting the houses in ^’oiu’ block you must go to the cart-stands and chattrams, and 
entei* in the sehedules all particulars for the travellers you may find there, giving a census ticket to 
each person to prevent his being again enumerated. If any of the residents at these places who wore 
entered by you at the preliminary census are not now' present, you must strike out the entries relating 
to them. You should ascertain, from the village watclmien or otherwise, whether any wandering 
gang, such as Brinjaries, Lambadies, &c., has come to pitch in your block, and if tliere be any such 
you should go and enumerate it after you have finished the houses. 


Whore the ceiisuB is taken on the inorniiiff of the 27th February, the ennnierator should begin his rounds at 
M. on that da 
Where the r 
night of the 26th. 


6-0 A.M. on that day. , . , u > • a 

t Where the ronsus is taken on the morning of the 27th February, tlie c•art-8taIlcls, Ac-., shonld be visited on tha 
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18 If any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, you should collect it on 
the morning of the 27 February, and after seeing that the rules have been oompUed with in filling up 
the columns, you should stitch or pin it into your book, next to the last schedule filled up by you. 

19. After your book has been inspected by the supervisor you will prepare the short abstract 
printed on the back of the specimen schedule in it as directed by the Supervisor, and he will not take 
charge of your book until ho has certified it to be correct. 

20. According to the Census Act every person is legally bound to furnish you with such informa- 
tion as is necessary for filling up the schedule ; but you are forbidden to ask for any information not 
required for the purposes of the census, as, for instance, the amount of any person’s income. Any 
enumerator detected in extorting money on any pretext connected with the census renders himself 
liable to punishment under the Census Act or the [renal Code. . 

III. — Bulbs for Filling up the Schedule. 

Heading. — Enter the house number, the name of the taluk and the village and the number of 
the page. 

Bule 1. — Column 1 {Serial Number and Name). — ^Enter first the chief resident member of the family, 
whether male or female ; then all other persons living in or taking their moals from the house. If 
there be any objection made to giving the namo of a female, write the word ^female’ in this column. 
If an infant has not yet been named, enter the word ‘ infant. ’ The enumerator is not to insist upon 
any female giving her owii or her husband’s namo. 

The serial number must not be added till the final census. 

Bulk 2. — Column 2 {Religion). — Enter here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, 
Musalman, Jain, Christian, Farsi, &c. 

Bule 3. — Column 3 {S^ct of Religion). — Enter the sect of religion followed by each pei*8on as he 
returns it, as Shaivite, Vaishnavite, Lingdyet, Madhva, for Hindus ; Digambara, 8veiambara, &c., 
for Jains ; Sunni, Shiah, for Musalmans ; and for Christians enter whether Church of England, 
Boman Catholics, Presbyterian, -Lutheran, Baptist, American Episcopalian, Sj^riaii, &c. If the sect 
cannot be stated, enter ‘ not returned * in this column, but do not leave it blank. 

Bulk 4. — Column 4 ( Caste j — Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains, and tlio tribes of those who 

have not castes, and the races of Christians, Buddhists, &c. ; as Brahman, Chotti, VolMla, Kdpu, Nayar, 
Bant, for Hindus; Pathdii, Moghal, Moplali, Iiabbai, &r., for Musalmans; Eiu'asian, Native 
Christian, &c.. for Cliristiaiis ; Buriunii, d<*., for Buddlusts. Po not entc'r vague tonus, stub as Gent u, 
Hiudustuni, Marwari, &c., or mere gem‘ral names such as Mudali, Naidii, l^illai, Menon, &c. 

5. — Column o {Snb-dirmon of Caste y — If the caste has been entered in column 4, eutor 

here the sub-division, as Vudaina, Tengoloi, Vaidiki, Niy^gi, Namblitiri, Sdrasvat, &c., of Brdbmans ; 
C6mati, B6ri Chotti, &c., of Chatties ; Panta Kdpu, &c., of Kdpus ; Kiriyattil Najjar, &c., of Ndyars ; 
Karaikkdt, &c., of Yelldlus ; Masudika, &c., of Bants. 

Some castes and most tribes and races have no siih-divisious ; in their case the cuitry in column 4 
should be repeated, but this (rolumn must not bo loft blank. 

Bule 0. — Colurfn 6 {nude or female). — Enter here oacl) person as eitln'r male or female, oven tliough 
you have written the word ‘ female * in column 1 already. 

Bulk 7. — Column 7 {Age). — Enter the number of years each person has completed. For infants 
loss thau one year old, enter the word ‘ infant.’ 

If a person cannot state his or Tier age exactly, the enumefator should ask the relations, or refer 
to some well known event of local importance, such as a famine, a cyclone, the Mahamaghaiii and 
Pushkara festivals, &c., or if the person be present, make a guess at the age from the appearance. 
He must never insist on seeing any female who is not voluntarily produced before him. 

Bule 8. — Column 8 {^marriage, ^W .). — Enter each person, whether infant, child, or grown up, as 
either marriedy unmarried or widowed. This column must not bo loft blank for any one of whatever age. 

Children who have been married should be entered as married, even though tho}^ may not have 
begun to actually live witli* their wives or husbands. Persons who have boon married, but have no 
wife or husband living, should be entered as widowed. Tho onumerator must accept the statement 
made by the person, or in tho case of children, by their relatives. 

Bulk 9. — Column 9 {ParmUtongue). — Enter the language which each person returns as ordinarily 
spoken in the household of that person’s parents. 

Bulk 10. — Column 10 {Birth-place). — Enter the district in which each person was bom, and if the 

E erson be not born in the Madras Presidency add tho name of the province or state to tho district of 
irth. Tho names of villages, taluks, &c., are not to be given. If the person be bom out of India, 
enter the .country, as China, Kabul, Ceylon, &c. 

Bulk 11 . — Column 11 {Occupation or means of subsistence). ]^Read this rule very carefullyy and ask the 
supervisor about all cases which seem doubtful to you']. Enter here tho exact occupation o.r means of 
livelihood of all males and females who do work or live on private property, such as rent of land, 
houses, &c. In tho case of children and women who do no work, enter the occupation of the head of 
their family, or of the person who supports them, adding the word ‘ dependenty ’ but do not leave this 
column unfilled for any oue, oven an infant. If a person have two or more occupations, enter only the 
chief one, except when a person o’w ns or cultivates land in addition to another occupation, when both 
should bo entered. If a person be temporarily out of employ, enter tho last or ordinary occupation. 
No vague terms should be used, such as ‘service,* ‘Government service;’ ‘shopkeeping,’ ‘writing,’ 
or ‘ labour, ’ &c. ; but the exact service, the goods sold, the class of writing or labour must be stated. 
Agriculturists should bo <b»Bcribed by the particular vernacular term inmeating the nature of their 
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connection with the laud, eiich U8 landlord, tenant, lessee. herdMiiiaii, yearly labourer, day labourer, &c. 
Women who earn money by occiipati<ms independent of tlieir husbands, such as rice-p«>unding’, or 
doing house work for M'ages, or selling lire- wood, eow-ilung t akes, grass. &o., should be shown under 
those ocicupations. If a person makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as ‘ maker and seller * 
of them. If a person lives on alms, it should he stated whether he is a religious mendicant, such as a 
byr^gi, fakir, vaidikaii, or an ordinary beggar. When a person is in Government, railway, 

municipal or other public service, the nature of the employment should he entered tirst, and the word 
Government, municipal. &c,, after, as ‘ Clerk — Oovernment, ’ ‘ Sweeper — Municipal^ ’ ‘ Laborer — 

JRaikvay.^ 

Hulk 12. — Columu 12 (iNstnuifon), — Knter in tins column against oacli pt'rson. whether grown up. 
child or infant, either Uaminy^ literaU, or illiterate. . Enter all those as leorning who are under instruc- 
tion, either at home or at school or college. Enter as literate those who are able to both read and 
w’rite any language, but are not under instruction as above. Enter as illiterate who are not under 

instruction, and who do not know how to both road and write, or wh*) can read but not w'rite, or can 
sign their own name but not read. 

Hitlk 13. — (*oluhtn 13 [La/ng}iaye k note )i hg literate). — Enter here the language whi<*h those diown 
as literate in column 12 can both read and write, and if a pors»m knows how to rcuid. and wi*ite English, 
as well as a vernacular, enter ‘English' also. Except where English is known, only lnTiguage 
should b«' entered, viz., that best known. 

Thia column is not to bo till(*d up for those shown in column 12 as learning or illiterate. 

14. — (^olnmn 14 {Infirmities ). — If un 3 " person be blind 4>f both t»yes, or deaf and duml» from 
birth, or insane, or suffering from corrosive h'prosy. enfer the mnne of the infirmity in this ( olnuiii. 
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11.— KUII.DING LIST (Mwiiiopa/ Tu>r„s). 

Taluk 

Ward 
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Street. 
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ArpKNJux 6 . 

CIRCLE i;E(ilSTEU OF llECEIPTS FROM TIIF TALUK M U N KM P.vLl TY. 
Circle JVo. y^tihif of fiUjfcrriKor. 


Naiurc of ai'ticleis 
rorcived. 


QiiAiility. 


1 )UH‘ of 
rofeipt. 


Fniin whom 
roct'ivod. 


liiifialH of 
Ki»pt*rv\Kor. 


Rtnuirkn. 


Appknkix 7. 

CIRCLE RKGISTRR OP ISSUES. 


Circle No, 


Noote of sUfu-roiHOr. 


I 

Nmure of arricleH I 

i^uuiitiiy. 1 

1 

Date ot 

M’o whom 

initialN ot 

iHLUIIMl, i 

1 

isHue. 1 

1 

laaniMl. ' 

1 

Hupervmt)!* 


m 

i 

1 

' 

1 

j 

1 




Appenkix 8. 


Block 

number. 


Taluk 


(MHCLE REOIRTER OF INSPECTION. 
Circle No. 


Name of BuperriHor, 


Date on wliicb ' 
preliminary 
record wan 


a 


£ = 


M t 
I * 

C-J 

» 




- ’t ^ 


-o 

a 


Preh miliary record. 


I 

^ ^ ^ UCi 


0 ) 5 .. tc *:? 

^ c Sf 

i® 5 5 '^ Nil in her 
' -r p r received., 


a. M cO 
6 - O P 

? X a 

C 3 G 


Number 

returned, 


Final 

CCHHQH. 


t- > 

- X 

0 « 

1 I 

■** 


> 

& 

P 


Ki 11 


Remarkn. 


12 


Note. All the blocks in tlie circle kliould be entered in serial order in the first eoJnmn. 
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Circular Nff. 10, duM Madras^ Id October 1H90. 

Frtim — H. A. Htuakt, Esq., C.8., Suporintoudont ot Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

On the occasion of the last (census the eiiuineratiou of the houseless poor and of travellers by road 
was undertaken by the ordinary enumerators, but as the forthcoming^ census is to be taken at night, 
it will be uoc^essary on this occasion to make special arrangements. 

2. I propose, therefore, that persons travelling by road on the night of the 26th February 1891 
should be rjounted at siKili places on the lines of road as may be selected by you. Police-stations 
situated on the road and toU-gates would bo the most suitable and convenient places for the enumer- 
ation, but it may be necessary to supplomeut these to some extent. The enumeration stations 
should be Hulficiently close to ea(di other to ensure the enumeration of all persons travelling by road 
between 8 i*.m. on the 26th February and 6 a.m. on the 27th idem. 

3. The enumeration can be entrusted to the toll-gate establishments and to the police. Whore 
an enumeration -station is established at places other than toll-gates or police-stations, a beat constable 
can generally perform the* diitii^s of enumerator. Where this is not po8si})le a special man must be 
appointed. 

4. The Jumseless poor, that is, people with no homes, who got their meals where they (‘an and 
sleep in the streets, under trees. &r., will practically be found only in towns, and will be enumerated 
by the polici'. Bcait constables should be instructed to this effect and should be provided with the 
necessary schedules and tickets. In towns it may bo advisable to im.Tease the number (d' polic e on 
duty on the census night, and 1 have the honour to recpiest that you will consult with the Superin- 
tendent of Polic(* on tins mattcu- 

5. The (muiiK^ration of the classeH referred to in this (drcular will be recorded on Lame s(ih(Hlules, 
wdiich will be sent to tlu‘ enumeu atorof the Idock in which the persons were counted and will b(' stitched 
by him into his onumeration book. The numla»r of schedules required for this purpose lias already 
been reported by you, but tli<‘ statement does not show liow many are required for enujh taluk. I 
request that this information may now be supplied, and tliat I may further be informed of th(' numl)er 
of enumerators to be appeented under these rules in each taluk, a^ every onuiuorator will requir(' a 
(H)py of the rules for lilling iij) the scheduh*. 

6. To evc^rv person enumerated under these rules a ticket will be given with instructions that he 
is to [»r(»duce it if any cemsus oflicer attempts to enumerate him again. 1 have th(^ honour to request 
that 1 may informed, at an (xirly date, of the estimated number of su(.‘h tickets required for each 
taluk of your district. Each ticket will bear the word * Enumerated ’ in English, Tehigii, Tamil, 
Malayalam, (knarosc, diriya and lliiidustani. 

7. All travellers >Nhu aie found at temples, chattrams, carl-stands, Ac,, on the evening of the 
26tli February 1891 ^^ill lx* (‘numerated by trie ordinary staff, as explained in paragraph 17 of the 
instnu?tioiis to enumerators. To these pc^rsoiis also tickets will be given, and provision oii this account 
should be made in your estimate. 

8. All travellc'rs by rail, senr or canal will be ouumorated under the special rules relating to those 
edasses of the population, and the tickets reej^uired for these will be indented tor by the railway, marine 
and canal authorities respectivedy. 


No. XX . — Circular Ao. 0, dafni Madras^ iJiiud Sejdcniher 1S!HK 

From— 11. A. S ri akt, Esq., C.S., Superiiiteiideiit of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of Trichiiio])oly. 

With referoiicc to your Procec^dings, dated l()th Beptemibor 1890, 1 have the honour to inform 
you that it is unnecumsary to make any note after the entry ‘ Male' in the case of eunuchs ; and 
that dancing girls who return themselves as married should be so entered in the schedule w ithout 
further questioning or dispute. 


Cirrtdar No, 9. 


for information. 


Copy to tin* Collector of 
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No. XSLl.-^CircnJar No. 27 ^ dated Camp — December 1890. 

•From — H. A. Stuabt, C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of _ * 

In para^aph 7 of the instructions to enumerators it is stated that, if any house entered 
in the block list be found unoccupied, the enumerator is to wito the word ‘ Empty * -after, the 
number. * In large towns, where there are many shops and other buildings’.whieh are not used. as 
dwelling holies, it .will occasion a groat waste of schedulbs it a separate page is given to each 
empty# bulling. I therefore propose, with 'the oonoiirrenoo of the Census Commissioner for 
India, that in municipal towns the word ‘ Empty ’ should be written not on the schedule but in 
the remark column of the* block list, the schedules being reserved for occupied houses. 

2. On the night of the Hnal census the enumerator must visit all houses marked ‘Empty’ 
in the block list, and if any is then occupied he should give it the scliodule next to the /last one 
already filled up.. The result will be that the numbers of houses will not run conseciitivoly, but 
this does not matter, 

3. I think it is desirable thajb the preliminary record should bo prepared in niuni(;ipal towns 

somewhat later than in the rural tmots, so as to diminish the interval between it aiul the final 
census. 1 will not fix any date fdr.tho oommoneoment <jf it, hni it should he finislied hy the 10th 
Pebnial’y 1801, and it should be done in as short a time as possible, d’rohably a week will bo 
ample in all oases. , * • 

4. I have the honour to request that you will issue the necessary instructions to nil mmiicipal 

chairmen. ; 


No. XXIL — (ViTodav No. 28^ dided Madras y 2ifh JjerrmJn\' 

From-^H. A. SxuAUTj'Esq., C.S., Suporintondent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of - - - - -- 

In the course of my tours I have found that census officers seldom undershiud the nature 
the entry which should be made in column 5 of the schedule. This is in pari due to tlieir liaving 
neglected to study .carefully the 'specimen schedule and the instructions to siiporvisorB and 
enumerators, and .in part to the assumption by men of the higlier castes that there are no sub- 
divisions among the lower castes. . Tliis is very far from being the case as tliore are numerous 
sub-castes oven among Pariahs, and thesu are of great* interest to the anthro])ologist. In fact, 
there is hardly a caste which has not sub-^ivisions. and it is most desirable that these should 
be recorded. ^ 

* 2. The occupation column also is seldom filled in correctly : . general* oxi)rossions, such 

as Gorenimcnt acrriccy HhopkeepeVy trader ryot are frequently given nol withstanding tlio ’ clear 
instructions against their use. The word Gorernment is soni’etimos omitted after the entry Which 
shows the nature of the service, e.y.y Ta/mhfar is outored instead of Ta/hsMar-Qo-rornmetit, 
Females are frequently shown simply as dependent^ without the entry of the occupation oroccu- 

{ ifitions of the person who supports thorn. It is directed that if a person derives any subsistonco 
rom agriculture the nature of his connection with the land is to ho. entered in a’dditroq to his 
other employment or means of subsistence, ; but this direction is only too frequently neglected. 
When a i>erBon returns his oocupoftion as unoonnooted with agricailture he should always bo 
asked in addition' whether he has got any land. And when agriculture is returned as the occu- 
pation he should be asked whether ho has any other employment. 

.3. If a person states that he is married, he should always be asked whether his wife is living, 
for fiUm^ the reply to the question when j)ut in the vernacular it is not possible to tell wherther 
the man is a'maiUed man or a, widower. • * 

4. I find that it is uot sufiSciently understood that column 13 is .to he filled ^^^ly when 
the entry in column 12 is literate, 

5. I shall be dbliged by your issuing instructions in the above sense’ to all supervisors. I 
"would myself do this, but I find by experitoce that it is impossible to got them translated, printed, 
and issued within any reasonable tijjQe. I would not issue any further written or printed 
•instruotionB to enumerators. 


105 
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SPECIAL ARRANlGEMENTS-^TRAVELLERS 3Y ROAD. 


No. XXIII. — Oircnlar No. 10^ dated l.st OctoVer 1890. 

From 11/ A. Stttart, Esq,, C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To— rho Collector of — ^ • • * 

On the occasion of the last census the enumeration of the houseless poor and of travellers by 
road was undertaken by the ordinary enumerators, but as the forthcoming census is to be taken 
at night it will be necessary on this occasion to make special arrangements. 

2. 1 propose, therefore, that persons travelling by road on the night of the 26th February 
1891 should be counted at such places on the lines of road as may be selected by you. Police 
stations situated on the road and toll-gates would bo the most suitable and convenient places for 
the enumeration, but it may be necessary to supplement tliese to some extent. The enumeration 
stations should be sulliciontly close to each other to ensure the imeration of all persons travel- 
ling by road between 8 p.m. on the 26th February and 6 a.m. ofrahe 27th idem. 

3. The enumeration can be entrusted to the toll-gate establishments and to the police. 

Where an enumeration-station is established at places other than toll-gates or police stations, a 
beat constable can generally perform the duties of enumerator. . AVhere this .is not possible, a 
special man must be asj^pointed. • » 

4. The. houseless poor, that is, people with no homos, who get their mealg where they can 
'and sleep in the streets, under trees, &o., will practically be found only in towns, and will be^ 
•enumerated by the police. Boat constables should be inrstruotod to this effect and should be * 
provided with the necessary schedules and tickets. In towns it may be advisable to irioreaso the 
number of police on duty on the census night, and I have the honour to request that y6u will 
consult with the Superintondent of Police ^on this matter. . 

5. The enumeration of the classes referred to in this circular will be recorded on loose 
schedules which will be sent to the enumerator of 4bhe ])look in which the persortli were counted 
and will bo stitched by him into his jenumeration hook. The number of sciiedules required for 
this purpose has afroady boon reported by you, but the statement does not show how many are 

. required for each taluk. ’ I request that, this information may now be supplied, and that I may 
further be informed of the number of enumerators to he appointed under these rules in each 
taluk, as every enumerator wilk require a copy of the rules for filling up the schedule. 

6. To every person enumerated under these ’rules, a ticket will be given with instructions 
that he is to produce it if any census officer attempts to enumerate him again. I have the honour 
to request that I may be informed, at an early date, of the estimated number of such tickets 
required for each taluk of your district. Each ticket will bear the word ‘ enumerated * in 
English, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, Uriya and Hindustani. 

7. All travellers who are found at temples, chat trams, oart-stands, &c., on the .evening of 

tho 26th February 1891 will he enumerated l)y the ordinary staff, as explained in paragraph 17 
of t)io instructions to enumerators. . .To these persons also tickets will be given, and provision on 
this account should be made in your estimate.* • • . . * 

8. All travellers by rail, sea or canal, will be enumerated under the special rules relating to 
those classes of -the population, and the tickets required for these will bo intended for by the 
railway, marine. and canal authorities, respectively. 


No, XXIV , — Circular No. dated Madras^ S7th December 1890. 

TRAVELLERS BY ROAD AND UOUBELESB PERSONS. 

From — H. A. Stuabt, Esq., 0. S.j Superititendeut of Gensus Operations, Madras, 

To — Tho Collector of 2 

• In continuation of. my circular No, 10,. I have the honour to communicate the following rule 
• lor the guidance of the special enumerators of travellers by foad and the houseless poor ; — 
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“ The enumerator should ask each person whom, under the rules, ho has to enumerate 
^‘'whether he has already been counted ; if ho produces a ticket or otherwise satisfies the enume- 
‘‘ rator that ho has already been enumerated, he should be allowed to pospf ^)therwi8e, he should 
** be required to give the necessary information regarding himself for entry in the st^hc^ule. 

“ N.B , — It must not be assumed, because a j>er8on has not ffot a tii^ket, that he has not 
“ been counted, for ho may have been counted in a house. He must oe distinctly asked whether 
“ he has already been enumerated.” 

2. When the census of the floating population is taken by the ordinary enuniemtors, which 
will be the case in the lai'ge majority of villages, the necessary particulars should be entered in the 
enumeration books, if there are an}* blank pages available. If not, an extra book or loose 
Bchedules may bo used. 


No. XXV. — Circtilar No, 3o^ dafvd Madrns^ — Fcbruavfj 1H9], 

From — II. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Siiperintondt'nl of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to send copies of instructions to enumerators of travellers by road whioli 
I have sent direct to all tahsildars, deputy tahsildirs in indep«?ndout charge, and chairmen of 
municipal councils. I have asked them to fill in thc^ blank spaces in paragraph i\ before distri- 
bution. I have not sent copies to divisional officers. 


. Instructions TO Enumerators OF Travkli.krs by Eoao. 


^ Tahsildar „ . , 

I, .w— . of the 

(chairman 


Taluk 

M-irinuiT.aiiry- 


enumerator 


of the travellers along the road at ^ the registration 

station for the coming census hetwoen 8 r.M. on tlu) 2(3th February and sunrise next inorniug. 

1. You must bo at tUo oniimoratiou station to wliudi you arc appoiutod by 8 r.M. on tlio 26th 
February and you must remain there until sunrise next morning. 

2. You must fill up the sciliodulo sheets given to you aceordiug to the accompanying instructions. 

8. You must enter the names cd all trav<dlers who pass along the road between the above- 

mentioned hours, but you must not outer persons who are merely on their way to tlicir hoiisos to spend 
the night there, or are going to tluur fields to watch the crops or the lik(^, as they will be enumerated 
by tlie ordinary enumerators. 

4. You must give each person enumerated one of the tickets supplied to you and direct him to 
show it to any oiu' else who may want to enuinorate him. 

5. You must ask each person whom, under the rules, you liavo to enumerate wliether ho has 
already been counted ; if bo produces a tic^kot or otlnjrwiso satisfies you that lie has already be»en 
enumerated, ho should bo allowed b) pass. Otherwise ho should bo required to give the necjessary 
information regarding himself for entry in the schedule. 

It must not be assumed, because a person has not got a ticket, that he has not been 

counted, for ho may have been counted in a house. He must he distinctly asked whether ho has already 
been enumerated. 

6. You must hand over your sheets to enumerator of block No. in 

village on the morning of the 27th February to be stitched into his books. 


TahMlar, 

Chairman. 
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APPENDIX V. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS— RAILWAY POPULATION. 


No. XXVL — Huh for thr Kinirornitioii of Rallwai/ Prrnnses and Travellrrs by Hat/, 

Cj.AHbKft TO HE ENl'MKHATED. 

1 . The olaBfteR of t]»e population to ho enuuieratod by the Railway authorities are — 

A. Persons residing or working within railway premises. 

B. Persons travelling by rail on the night of the 26th February 1891. 

2. Under A arc included — 

(1) KcHidcnt oinploy(?s with their familioH and visitors; the resident servants of 

such employes and their families. 

(2) Labourers and others cm])loyed r)n railway work by contractors or railway 

officers, if sleeping within railway premises or encamped close by. 

NnTK. -PorsdTis wild work on railwny proinisofl by day or bnt habit.nnlly rotum to thoir liornes whon off work 

Hic' not includod in olaHH A. lint I'npino-drivorH, jfuard«, Ac., oti duty witli n train (paH»on^»‘or or {foodn) will ho troatod 
!»h piiKHcuififors for tho of tho (‘.onsus and onuniornO'd at tho station whero tliev off duty or where the moming^ 

enumorntion is made. 

It may sometimos be convenient tliat the detached houses of signallers, gatemen, line 
cfxiHes, i'ce., should be included in the block of the nearosl village and enumerated with the 
ordinary ]>opulation of that block. In all such teases the railway and district authorities must 
act in (joncorl with each other, so that there may he neither omission nor douhlo onumeration . 

4. Under ehiss B arc ineliided all ])aKsongers and all persons sleeping on railway premises, 
presumably intending to travel b}" train during tlic night of th(^ 26th February or cn the 
following morning. 

Cknsi s Divisions. 

T). The whole of the railway limits should be divided in blocks, circles and charges. For 
<‘ach block there will bo un enumerator, for oacli eir(?le a supervisor, and for each cliarge a 
eliarge-suporintendenl. 

6. A block should (consist of such an area tliat one man can, without ditficulty, enumerate 
all the 2 >crsons found in it on the (icnsus niglit. A block must never contain more than one 
station, including all the huts of pointsmen, signallers, ^ato-keopers, &c., withiti the distant 
signals. When there arc many i)erH ms living in the station premises, two or more blocks, of 
40 to 60 liouses apie(x>, should be formed. 

7. All huts situated outside station limits shouhl also be formed into blocks. Huts in 
se]>arate villages must not be included in the same blo(;k, but it will probably be more convenient 
to entrust the census of such buildings to the ordinary village enumerator as suggested in jinra- 
grapli 3. 

8. A circle should consist of as many bloi^ks, not exceeding 10, as, having regard to the 
distances to be traversed, one man ban efficiently 8 U 2 )ervi 8 e. 

9. The whole length of line in each Colloctorate will form a distinct charge. If this gives 
too long n length to allow of adeipiato supervision by a single officer, two choi'ges may be 
formed ; but a charge must not lie partly in one district and partly in another. 

10. 8})eoinl arrangements should be made for the enumeration of largo camps of labourers 
situated either within or just outside railway limits. Largo encampments should be formed into 
separate circles and sub-divided into blocks, containing from 200 to 300 persons apiece. Where 
the number of persons to be enumerated does not exceed 300, the camp will form a single block. 
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Agency. 

11. Charge Buporintendents, supervisorfi and enumerators should be appointed in writing 
by the agent of each railway, who has been given authority under the Census Act to make 
such apmantments. The above oflioers should be employes of the railway, and they should bo 
men whose mother-tongue is English or who know English well. At small stations it will be 
convenient to have the same person to enumerate both residents and travellers, so as to save the 
trouble of training two different men. 

Building and Circle Lists. 

12* As soon as he is appointed, eacih enumerator should prepare in form 1 a list of all the 
buildings in his block which are intended or actually used for human habitation. All suoli 
buildings sbcmld bo entered whether occupied or not. Each servant’s godown should be treated 
as a distinct building. A number should be given to each building as it is entered in the list, 
but where numbers already exist it is not ahsolntoly noeessary to affix others specially for the 
<‘enBU8. 

13, When the building lists are completed the eircle list (form II) should bo prepared 
by the supervisor. Thi} circle lists should be printed and one copy sent to the charge super- 
intendent, one to the supervisor, one to the Collector of the district in which the circle lies and 
three copies to the Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras. 

14. In each enumeration book there is a block list, wliich shq^ild be tilled up by the 
enumerator from the building list. The latter sliould then bo returned to the supervisor and 
slioiild be carefully preserved })y liim, pending furtlier orders. 

Inde.nt fok Forms. 

J r>. Ilie enumeration will be (‘ITeeted by entering the particulars lor each person oh scbedules, 
of whic.h there are two forms, viz., householder’s scliedules and enumerator’s schedules. Both 
s(jliedules contain space for the entry of eight nanu'S. 

10. The householder’s schedules are to be filled in by tln^ bead of each family and returned 
to tlio enumerator on the morning of the 27th February 18fM. They sliould be issued only to 
Kuroj)eans and Eurasians and well-educated natives who know English well, as there is no 
vernacular edition of them. Servants living in godowns should not beentonRl in those schedules, 
as tliey will be enumerated by the enumerator of the block ; but servants living in the same house 
as their employer should be imjiuded. Those schedules should be distributed op tlie 21‘fh Feb- 
ruary, aud a special not(^ should be made in the last column of the block list against (Mich liouso 
for which a householder’s schedule has been issued. 

17. The enumerator’s scdiedulo is filled uj) by the (ummerator at the dictation of the lioad 
of th(' family. 'J’he.se scliedules are issued in six difforont languages, viz., English, Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarosc, Malayalam and TTinya. They are hound up in books of four sizes containijig, rospod- 
tivcly, 10, 20, 30 and oO schedules each. In addition to the schedules, eaeli book Gontains 
detailed instructions, a sample scIhmIuIo, an abstract lobe filled up by the enumerator after the 
census, and a block list, whicli is a list of the buildings the enumerator has to enumerate. 

18. An indent for the number of householder’s scliedules and eniimoration books recpiired 
should be sent by the agent of each comi>any to the Superintendent of Oonsus Operations, 
Madras, as soon as possible. It should be in form III, and should sliow the number of books, 
<?cc., required for the enumeration of tlio population ot class A and class B separately. 
requirements of each station in respect of the latter class should be based on the av(^rage number 
of passengers alighting tliere on the date siiecnfied for tlie last tJiroe years with special extra 
])rovisioii for tlie station where the final enummaition timler paragraph 27 is to take plac.e. 

Drilling thk Enumeraiors. 

Iff. When the eiuimeratioii books are received the rules for filling uj) the soliediile and tlio 
specimen schedule should be carefylly ]>eruRcd by the charge superintendents and suiiervisors, 
who should then instruct the ouurnorators. The host way of doing this is to make each man 
actually enumerate a number of persons and record the particulars. This can be done on plain 
jiaper or on^ spare loose schedules ; the enumeration books must not be us(id for this jiurpose. 


IblK LI M 1 N A HT ll K( I > Rl >, 

20. Early in February each enumerator should go round the buildings in his block, taking 
them. in the order of their numbers, and .should enter in the schedule for eaidi house all jiorsous 
who are likely to be residing there on the night of the 2f>th February 1891. This preliminary 
record, as it is called, must be completed by the 2uth February. The entries should he carefully 
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examined by the charge tjuporintondents and superviBors ; the latter should actually teat at 
least 10 percent, of them. 

2 1 . There will of coui’se bo no preliminary record of passengers, but it is advisable to prepare 
it for the gangs of labourers referred to in paragraph lU. 

The Final Census. 

22. The final census will comprise both the residents in houses and persgns travelling by 
rail, or temporarily sleeping on railway premises. As explained above (paragraph 1 1 ) at small 
stations one enumerator can undertake both duties ; but where there are many buildings in a 
block, the enumerator should not be required to enumerate passengers also. In no case should 
passengers bo enumerated in the same book as the resident j^opulation. 

23. On the night of the 2t)th February, beginning at about 8 or 9 o’clock, each enumerator 
should again visit every house in his block and strike out or add to the entries, if necessaiy, so as 
to make the return correct for the census night, as explained in the instructions bound in the 
book. On the following morning the enumerator should collect all the householder’s schedules 
and stitch them in his book next to the last page that has been filled up. 


Census of Fassengeus. 

24. All persons alighting at a station between 8 p.m. on the 2(ith February and 6 a.m. 
on the 27th idem shouM be enumerated by the station eiiumoraior appointed for this duty 
before ihey leave the station. Ho should first ask if tiio person has boon enumerated already, 
and if the latter produ(?es an enumeration ticket or asserts that ho has been counted, the enume- 
rator should let him go by. If he says he has not boon counted, tlio enumerator should fill up 
the schedule entries for him in full and give him a ticket, telling him to show it if any enume- 
rator ofi’ors to count him again. 

25. The station enumerator should also enumerate all i)er8ons waiting to join a train, who 
arc found by him in the station premises, and he should give a ticket to each of them. 

26. The guard in (Hjarge of every train should distribute householder’s schedules to 
all Europeans and Eurasians by wbaievor class they may be travelling, and to imtives well 
acquainted with English, travelling first or second class. They should bo rofpiested to enter 
the particulars for themsolves and any members of their families travelling with them, but not 
for their native servants, even ihougli they are* in the same carriage. Tlieso schedules will be 
collected as each nerson alights, and a ticket will be given to every one entered in them. The 
Bcliedules should be sewn in lh(' enumeration book of the eniiracrator who/'ollocts them. 

27. Aii passengers found in the train at t> a.m. on the morning of the 27th February, 
who cannot produce enumeration tickets, or wlio otherwise do not appear to liavo been enume- 
rated anywhere else, and al] emjdoy/js on duty with the train, shall be enumerated at the first 
convenient station at which the train sioi)s at or about that hour ; no enumeration ticket need 
be given to such persons. In order to avoid the detention of the train, travelling enumerators 
may be employed to enter tlie necessary jiarticailars for as many as possible of the persons who 
will not leave the train before 6 a.m. 

28. The hoiLS(4iolder’s schedulos given the evening before to passengers who have not 
alighted during the night should be collected and examined by an enumerator, who should be a 
European or Eurasian. This officer should also fill np the form for those who have omitted to 
do BO for themselves. lie should finally see that these schedulos are sewn into one of the 
enumeration books used for the other passengers. They should be sewn next to the last page 
that has been filled up. 


Troops. 

29. Troops travelling by rail on the censuB night will be enumerated by their officers and 
the return separately sent in ; but the native servants travelling with them should bo enuiherated 
under these rules in the same manner as other passengorB. 


Procedure after the Census. 

30. On the morning of the 27th February the enumerator must fill in the last two items on 
the docket of the enumerator’s book, and prepare the abstract on the back of the specimen schedule 
in that book. The abstract should embrace all the schedules, ?.e., all the householders’ and 
loose schedules stitched into the hook as well os those originally hound in the book. 

The books, together with all unused schedules and tickets, must then be sent on to the 
sxipervisor hv first train ; the guard’s receipt for the package, which should be clearly addressed,, 
should he taten and carefully preserved. 
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31. The supervisof wiU carefully chock the enumerators’ abstracts and then prepare an 
abstract for his circles in the form given as appendix 5 to the manual for charge-superin- 
tendents and supervisors. He should thou have the IBooks packed in the order in which they 
are entered in his abstract and despatch both books and abstract to the charge- suporintendeiTt. 

32. The charge superintendent will prepare an abstract of the sunervisorB^ abstracts in 
form IV and will despatch a copy of it witnout delay to the Collector of trie district. Another 
copy and the books should be despatched to the Madras Office of the Superintendent of Census 
C^erations, except in the cose of that portion of the Madras liailway which lies in the state of 
Mysore, the books relating to whieli should bo sent with the abstracts to Bangalore. The 
packages should be addressed to the Deputy Superintendent of Census Operations, Bangal(»ro, 
and it should be shown on the addresses that the}^ relate to the Madras Railway. 


Expensks. 

33. The schedules, tickets and books will bo supplied by tlie Government. The agcnc)" 
employed will, for the most part, consist af Railway officials. Unavoidable extra exponditurc, 
such as payment for overtime on the night of the ‘^bth, remuneration of outsiders whore no 
officials are available as enumerators, charges for oil and petty stationery, &e., may b(* entered 
in a bill under each of those- heads and sent through the Siiporintoudeni of C’ensus Operations, 
Madras, to the Census Commissioner for submission to lhi‘ Government of India for sanction. 


Gkneum.. 

34. The enumeration books, bouselioldors’ schedules, and enumeration tickets will hi) issued 
to the enumerators by the supervisors, who should keep a register of every form thus issued ; on 
the 27th February ho should recover all forms, whether used or not, frilin llic enumerator and 
should see that ovory form issued has been aocountod for. 

35. For the purpose of these rules the President of the Madras Municipal Commission will 
be considered to be the Collector of Madras. That portion of the Madras Railway which lies 

, within the Mysore state will be treated as though it were in a single district with the Superin- 
tendent of Police of the civil and military station of Btiiigaloro as its Collector. 

3G. On all main points and on all matters aflFectiug the general arrrfngoraents, the agents of 
the several companies sliouhl consult with the Superintendent of Census Oporatif)ns, Madras, 
who will, if necessary, refer the matter to the Census Commissioner for India. On minor hx^al 
details tlie agent or manager should c )nsult the Oolleetor concerned. 


Form 1 . 


Dintrivt 

Charge’ 


Serial No. 


UeHoription nl 
buildinp^. 


IiniLDlNG LIST. 

Taluk Villa if V 

Circle lilock 


I Whothor lorruriul, tiled 
[ or fhatchod. 


Naim* ol‘ priiiripaJ 
or ru pant. 


Hrjriarkiii 
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District 

Charge 


Name, fafchorS 
Circle name and 
iNuinl>tT. eci^upation of 
iiupervj»or. 


Form II. 
CIRCLE LIST. 

Knumerator’i 


liailwag 

Charge-Haperintendent 


1 Number 
j V illage. of 

1 block, j 

i 1 

' 1 

Name. 

i 

1 1 

Father’s .. 

name. 

Number of 
buildingps 
(if any) 
in block. 

Number {of 

1 enumeration 
books for 
block. 

Reinarki.l 

1 

j :i , 4 

* r> 

t; 7 

8 

9 

10 

1 


- 1 


Number 
of blocks. 

1 

Number of books 
required with particulars 
as to size and language. 


j 1 


Form III. 

INDENT. 

Number of h ouaoli older r’ 
Achcdulen required 


For Fuiv- 
l>eajnB and 
Eurasians. 


For 

Natives. 


Number of tickets 
required. 


Remarks. 




District 
( liarge 

Occupied bouses. 


Total ... 


Form IV. 

CU.ARGE ARSTRACT. 


Males. 


Population. 


Fomulcs. 


Itailivag 

Charge^supcrin tmden t 


Remarks. 


Totul. 


Tested and submitted to t) e Colle<1or uf 


<»n the . of 

(Signed) 

Charge^superintciidenL 
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APPENDIX VI. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS— SEA-GOING POPULATION. 


No. XXVII. — Ciri'nUii' No. /.'3, o AJoih'iis, ~>ih Nowoibcr 

& 

From — 11. A. Sn art, Esq., C.S., Superiuiendent of Census Operations, Madias, 
To — The Collector of 


I liave the honour to forward a copy * of the rules for the consua of the soa-going population 
^ . and travellers by sea, and to request that the indent for forms and 

It 1 spuio copicK. tickets may be forwarded to me at a very early date. 


HULE8 FOK ENUMEKATIOM C)E THE SEA-HOINU POEUEATlON AND TEAVELLEiiS 

BY 8EA IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1. As part of the arraiigenientN in connection with the taking of tlie general l ensiis in February 
ISiU, an onuinerutiou of the sea-going poj)ulatiun will be arranged for in accordance with the followiuir 
rules 

Dkfinition- 

‘J. For eenNiis purposes vessels may be classed as — 

(A.) Sea-going vessels habitually plying t,etween one coast port and another, by ‘coast-port* 

* being understood all ports in British India, Burmah, Ceylon and Native states, but not 
French or Portuguese ports ; 

(B.) Vessels habitually plying within the limits of one port, such as tishing, cargo or small 
passenger boats ; • • 

( (^) Vessels not included in classes (A ) or ^B) which may bo lying at anchor in h port of the Madras 
Presidency on the night of the census 

Tliese rules apply to vessels of these three classos, but vessels sailing under foreign colours are 
not to be enumerated unless they come under class (0). \ 

3. By sea-goiiig population is meant all persons who between 1) p.m. on the 2(ith February 1891 
and 8 a.m. of the following day are afloat in vessels of the above classes. 

Exception. — Fishermen who may be otf shore between 9 p.m. and 0 a.m. on tlie ceiisus night 
engaged in the pursuit of their calling, will bo enumerated with tlieir households. 

Agencjy. 

i. Tlio census of the sea-going population will be under the control of the Collector of the district 
but within the limits of ports shown in scliedulo A attached, the enumeration will be carried out by the 
port ofiicials. Ea<;li port will be regarded as a <irclo, the port officer or lonservator of tjjo port, 
being its supervisor. 

5. Should it bo expedient in any case to vary or extend the limits of a port for the purposes of 
the census, the Collector of the district will fix the limits, but no alteration ^lould bo made unless a 
considerable number of boats or vessels are tlioreby likely to ba enumerated otlierwise than with the 
sea-going population. If any change is necessary in the cas^ of ports mentioned in wdiodulo A, the 
Collector will fix the limits in communication with the port or municipal authoritie.s or both. 

6. It will be the duty of each schedule A port supervisor to appoint the enumerators to be 
employed under him ; one enumerator for (say) every 100 persons of the estimated sea-going popula- 

*tion should be appointed for the enumeration on the census night, and one for every 600 for the 
^Btribution of forms, &c., during the previous seven days. It will also be the duty of such supervisor 
to see that the enumerators so appointed thoroughly understand the instructions to enumerators, and 
to teat the correctness of at least 1 0 per cent, of the entries of the enumerators within his circle. He 
should make and carry out -his arrangements in communication with the Collector of the district in 
which the port is situated. 

7. In the case of the ports sliown in schedqle B, the Collector will appoint such officer as he may 
deem fit to the post of supervisor. The enumeration will be carried out under these rules. 

8. The agency employed should, as far as p^issiblc, be unpaid and should generally be the port 
or sea customs establishments. The service’s of the officers of both these departments should ba 
utilised to the utmost. 
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9. In all places otjier than st^hedule A or schedule B ports, tli« enumeration of the sea-going 
population Avill be made subject to the general rules laid down for tho taking of the census, each 
vessel being treated as a bouse. 

10. The necessary funds for the enumeration of the sea- going population must be provided for 
in the Collector’s census budget. 

1 1 . Collectors wilhindont on the Superintendent of Census Operations for the number of enume- 
rators’ schedules and check tickets (see rule 22 below) required for the ports in their districts. 

12. The returns of the«ea-going population will be tabulated with those of the port at whicli such 
persons are (rouiited, and sliould go, therefore, to that officer to whom the returns of tlie other inhabitants 
of the town go. Collectors will issue the necessary instructions to port supervisors. 

13. Collectors will forward to tlie Superintendent of Census Operations u statement showing the 
following particulars : — 


I’ort . 


Numo of 
miporviBor. 1 


Knnmeriitor’ii 


Nanip. 


Number of 
. eiiumoratiuu 
I boukB of each 
required iu 
! Occupation. | language. 


Nunibor of 
looHo schedules 
required in 
each language. 


Number of 
c^heck tickets t 
required, j 

I 

7 I* 


Officer 
to whom 
Bchcdulos and 
tickets arc to 
be sont by the 
Press. 


There are four sizes of ouum<u*atiou hooks eontainiug respeetivoly, 10, 20, 30 and 50 scheduh^s. 
These indents sliould Teaiih tlie Superintendent of (Vnsus Operations not late\‘ than 30tJi 
November. 


The Enumeration. 


14. The master of tli(' vessel is hy law rospoiisiblo for tlie duo enumeration of all oii hoard on the 
night of tlie census. 

15. On the lOtli Fehruury 1891, an enumerator will laroeeed on hoard every vessel in class (A) 
which may tlien he lying in any port in the Madras x)resid|^| ami will fiiriiisli the master with the 
scj^edules required for tli<‘ onumorutioii of the crew and m passengiu's' ■ He will at the same time 
explain to the master that he is to till up the schedules on the morning of the 27th February 1891, 
and deliver them to an enumerator at tlie first port in British India touched at after they have been 
so filled up. 

IG. A similar course will be taken in the cas^ of every vessel in class (A) which may arrive at a 
Madras port between the 1 9th and 26th Fehruai’y, and wdiich has not been furnished with schedules 
at some other port. 


17. All vessels of c1ur8*(C) which are in any Madras port on the 24tli, 25th or 26th February 1891 
should be boarded by an enumerator, and if the master of the vessel expects to remain at anchor over 
the night of the 26th February, ho should be supplied witli tlie schedules required for the enumeration 
of the. crew and passengers of his vessel. 


18. Vessels of ednss (B) will, for the most part, he uninhabited at night, and the erews of such 
boats will usually be enumerated iu their own houses. An enumerator should, liowover, visit all the 
q^uays and mooring places, and if any persons are found to be living on board lioats of this class they 
should be enumerated by him if they liav« not been enumerated elsewhere. 


,19. Masters of vessels should be requested not to allow any of the crew to go on shore between 
the hours of 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. of tho census night. If any of the crew arp obliged to go on shore 
on duty, the master should furnish each of them with a certificate of enumeration signed by himself, 
and with instructions that those are to be shown to any census officer who may wish to enumerate , 
them on shore. 


20. On the morning of tho 27th February an enumerator should .visit every vessel in port and 

collect the schedules, examining the entries to see that they have been made in accordance with the 
instructions. If ho considers it necessary, he may muster tho crew and pa^^^engers. * 

21. Every vessel of class (A) which may enter any Madras port after the ni^ht of the 26th February 
and before the 16th March 1891 will bo boarded and inquiries will be mode as to whether she T^as at 
sea on the night of the 26th February 1891, and whether her crew and passengers have already been 
enumerated elsewhere under these or any other rules. If tho enumerator is satisfied that they have 
not been so enumerated, a fonn should be filled up for the vessel in the usual way, or if the master 
iiolds forms already filled up, they should be collected*. If the vessel is one which has been dealt with 
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under rule 15, the enumerator should exaiuiue the wchodulos and satisfy himself that they have been 
correctly hlle'd in. He will strike out the entry relating^ to any person who was not on boart} on the 
census night, and he will outer any person who was then on boaru b\it was not entered in the schedule. 

22. When the schedules are collected from any ves.sol a clieck ticket, showing that she has been 
enumerated, should be given to the master, who shc»uld be iustruetod to preserve it and to produce it 
should any census officer wish to enumerate his vessel again. . 

2d. For tlie purposes of these rules, the Municipality of Madras wdll be doemeil a ilislrict and the 
President its Collector, while the Deputy Conservator «>f the l\>rf will be ct)usidered tlie Port Officer. 

24. After ^ the schedules have been c'ollocted ou the murniug of the 27th Pohruury, they should 
be stitched into one of the enumeration books of the cuuiuerator who collect.s them, or if they ai‘e 
numerous they should be formed into a separate book 8par<‘ outer covers and enumerators’ abstj:acts 
are supplied for this purpose. The enumerator’s abstra<‘.t, w hi('h is i>n the back of the specimen sche- 
dule in eacli book, should then be prejiared {ridr paragrapli IP of the manual for charge-superinten- 
dents and supervisors). The supervisor .should then prepare a circle abstract in the form given in tlie 
manual. AVhen this is done the books and ab8tra<‘ts should be liauded c»vor to the (dficer designated 
by the Collector under rule 12 above. 

25. On the 15th March the abstracts of the schedules ^^if nuy) filled up or collected since tiie 27tli 
February should be prepared in the same way, and a sum^lemeiital circle H}>Htracf shoubl also be coio- 
piled. The books and abstracts should^ on this occasion be sent direct to tlie Coll(»ctor. 

Note. — If any master of a vessel is illiterate or imalde bn* any reason to fill up tli(‘ scbediilc^s, the 
♦miimerator should do it for him. 


.SCHEDULE A. 

( iopalpiii . r» ( (u iiiuuln. l». Uono Novo. Hi. J nUc »nu l.“>. roUiclinri'v. 

li. < r*. M <ibuliint inn. ^ Naj^orc. l.H. (’i>clnn 10. ( "anna non'? 

a. ILjiilipatani T. Madran. . < Nc^jfapfUaiii. ^(.'nlicut. 17 M :> a'jralfnc. 

1. N'i/ajr.tpJJtani. S. ('mldal«»rp 11. UHinhnii. ‘ ^ llovporc. 


SOilEDl LE D. 


1. (ianjuiii 

12 K*>t tup.'iliiui 

2.1 Valaiijfsaii. 

22. KulaHokliavapat > 

42. 

Uumlilu. 

2. Scnnpuri'. 

Id. 1 Ml 11111 kkalu. 

21. Topntorai. 

nani. 

41. 

MuiijcHhvvar 

a H&rwa. 

1 1 H/ikiila. 

25 Midupet. 

2J Attiipuruiu. 

; 45. 

Mulki. 

4. Huiidi. 

1 ii. UiLuiii patiiin. - 

2d. Adiranjpatnum 

' 25. Uhow|{liat. 

1 4G. Malp<\ 

o. IJa}>ii(iapiidn. 

Id. .1 11 valadiiiMc. 

27. Amiuapatain. 

2d. Tiinui*. 

|47. 

HArkiir or Hun 

0. PcntnkiitL.'i 

17 I skapn.1 1«*. 

2H. Koltaipsitam. 

27. (killa3i. 

1 

garacotta. 

7. l*iidiijiadnk:i 

is. Miiipudii. 

20. Tondi. 

.28. (.^,uilai>(li. 

18. 

Cooridapoor. 

8. Corin^a 

IP Kibfiiap.ilaui. 

.10. Dovipatain. 

: 20. Uoiiini. 

40. 

Na^^akaiikotta. 

IK Nsirs^pui. 

■ > 20. I hi^iirHzputnain. 

21. Kilakumi. * 

t 40. Hada^ani. 

5o 

liaindiir. 

10. NizaniputiiiiJ 

1 21, 'rii'tiinulnvaNal 

22. K oil pat am 

. t-1. Haliaipataoi. 



J I . I 

' 22 Traiupcdiai 


12. - K4.Mara^6d. 




No. XXVIII. 

F'rom — 11. A. Stuak’t, Esq., C.S., Suporinteiulent of Census Operations, Mu^lras, 

To — The Collector of Malabar. 

With roferonco to your -lottor No. dated 27th January 1 have the liouour to jioint 

t)ut that it is not ueee8.sary .that the port onumerators should visit the vessels at night, ft is 
expressly stated in jiaragraph 20 that the visit is to be made on the morning of the 27tli Fobmury 
except in the case of vessels of class (B), and these ean, as a rule, be boarded from the shore 
>vithoiit the intervention of a boat. 

2. For the visit on the morning of February 27th the jiort boat ean bo used, and it is cmly 
where there is no port boat that any charges for boat hire are admissible. J lniv<- aceordingly 
the honour to request that the estimates of the Port Officers of Cannanore and Calicut may he 
reduced to what you consider a sufficient sum. T'he charges can no douhf be met from savinga 
on the allotment (lls. 350) for the remuneration of non-officials. 


108 
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APPENDIX vrr. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS— CANAL POPULATION. 


No. XXIX. — Circular No. dated Madras^ 12tli N^ovnuhcr 

From — H. A. Sti:ari, Usq,, C.B,, Superintendent of (JensiiH Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to forward — - i^opios of the rules for the census of the canal 

population for the use of yourself and the tahsildars of taluks in which there is a navigable canal. 

2 . You will see that tie* required forms and tickets are to be supplied by you from youi* 

reserve stock which is to be replenished; if necessary, by a 
Uooks oi 10 HoheciiiUm 20 further indent on me. I have, however, specially added 

tioow'f Hchetiuios 100 to 3»^our Tosorvo the marginally -noted copies of enumera- 

tion books, &c., and I shall also send an extra number of 
ti(?ketB ; so it will probably not be necessary to make any further indent. 

d. There is some danger of houses being omitted altogether or of their being enumerated 
twice, unless great care is taken by the revenue (or municipal) authorities on the one hand and 
canal officers on tlie other -that all buildings in the limits of navigable canals, as defined in 
the rules, are included in cither a canal or ordinary block, and that they are not included in both. 
This danger is chiefly due to the difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory definition of canal limits. 
In the town of Bozvdda, for example, the Superintending Eligineer and the Executive Engineer 
live in houses which belong to Government and are on land under the control of the canal 
officers. But as these houses are situated in the town they have probably been included in one 
of the blocks of the municipality. If this is so, they should bo left in that block and onum orated 
by the municipal and not by the canal authorities, and the same rule should be applied to 
lUl other similar cases. 


HULKS FOIt THK CENSUS OF THE CANAL POPULATION IN TIIK 

MADKAS PRESIDENCY. 

1. As part of the gonorul census of the prosidoiicy an I'nuincration of the ecrnil ]K)pu]utit»n will Le 
undertaken by tlie oilieers of the Public Works Department . 

Definitions. 

2. ‘Canal pOpulatioiC means all persons residing, travelling or eneampinjj;- within the liinits of 
a navigable can h 1 between 8 r.M. on the 2(ith Felmiary and (> a.m. on the 27th Felnnnny 1801. 

The expression ‘ limits of navigable canals ' iii(tlude.s — 

( 1 ) the ennal itself ; 

(2) all land under the control of the canal officers j and 

(3) such additional areas us may ho assigned by agreement hetw'eeu the canal and revenue or 

municipal authorities, as the case may ho. for enumeration under these rules. 

4. The assignment of the additional areas last nioiitioued will only be necessary wdioii tlie i)laces 
w'hore travellers by boat rest and cook* are beyond the limits of the land und(»r the control of the 
t;anal officers. Great (^aro must he taken that such places are uoithor omitted nor enumerated twdee. 

Cbnsub Divisions. 

5. The canal'limits will be divided into blocks, circles and charges. For each block there will be 
an enumerator, for each circle a supervisor, and for each charge a charge-superintendent. 

6. Each block should consist of an area of such an extent that one man can, without difficulty, 
enumerate the persons found within it on the census night. Thus it may consist of the area round a 
lock, or a camping ground or a * reach * of the canal, or a combination of two or more of these. 
There must be but one enumerator to each block, and the blocks should be so arranged as not to 
include more than 60 houses or 100 (estimated) of the travellers by boat. But, if a block contains less 
than 60 houses, the enumerator may also be required to enumerate some of the travelling population. 

7. A circle should consist of as n^any blocks, not exceeding 10, as, having regard to the distancea 
to he traversed and the number of people to be enumerated, one man can efficiently supervise. 
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8. The length of eamil in each Executive Engineer’s division will form a charge, subject to the 
I>roviso in the next rule. 

9 . No bUnik, circle or charge should lie partly in one district and partly in another. 

Aobkcy. 

10. The canyiiig out of the arrangements for the census of the canal population will be under the 
general direction of the 8uperintendihg Engineer in whose circle the canal is situated. lie will 
appoint the charge-8Uperintendonts» who will usually be the Executive Engineer in charge of the 
division. 

11. The supervisors and enumerators will be appointed by the Exc^mtive Engineers in charge of 
divisions. They should, as far as possible, be officers of tlio Public Works Department, and no paid 
agency" should be entertained without very strong reasons. 

12. It will be the duty of each charge-supcnantundent to see that thc^ supervisors and entuner- 
ators understand their work, and that the preliminary urrangc iueiits and pre parations are properly 
made prior to the actual taking of the census and that they are tlion duly carried out. 


Eni^mkration Books ani> Schkdi lks. 

18. As soon as the division into blocks lias been completed, each chargc'-superinlendent should 
prepare an indent f<»r the niunber cjf enumeration books and lioustdiiolders’ sc hedules required. 

1-1. Each schedule contains space for the entry of eight naihcvs, and tlicsi* scheduhvs arc' bound up, 
with instructions to enumerators, specimen schedule, abstract and block list, into four sizes of enumer- 
ation liooks, containing, respectively, AO, 80, 20 and 10 scliednles. There' ar<‘ <*ditions of these hociks 
in Engli.sli, Tamil, Telugn, Malayalam, (^uiareiin^ and ITriya, and the e ntries sliould Ix' made* in that 
one of tliese languages which the* <‘imin<*rator knows 'host. The iTidcmi sliould be in form 1 and should 
bo sent to t]n‘ Collector of the* district, wlio will sup])ly the' forms required from bis reserves steeck, 
which can, if necessary, bo roplenisbed by an indent iqioii tlie »Superinf end' Tit of (’('nsus Operations. 
The lionseholders’ schedules should bo issued only to Kiiropeaiis and EnrHsians and well-educated 
Natives who know English well. 


HoUSK-NUMIlEll INO. 

15. livery Imildiugjsituated within canal limits, whh h is either inleiided or a<;tually used for 
human habitation, should be numbered by the enumerator of tlie block in which it lies. The num- 
bers should be serial for each block. Any suitable material, sucli as red-lead and oil or charcoal and 
oil, may lie used for paintiTig the numbers, which should be afhxed so that they can be readily seen. 


Building and Circle liisTS. 

Ih. As each Imildiug is numbered, the particulars relating to it should be entered in the building 
list (form IT). A t!opy of this list shoiild be sent to the tahsildar, or if the bloi'k is in a munici- 
pality to the ( hairiiian of the council, in order to prevent buildings beii g included in two blocks or, 
on the other hand, being omitted altogether. 

17. When the building lists are completed, the ciridc list (form 1 IT; should be prepared })y the 
supervisor. The cirde lists alujuld be printed and one copy sent to the charge- superintemlent, one to 
the supervisor, another to tlie rollector, on<» to the tahsildar, and three copies to the Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Madras. 

18. In eacli enumeration book, there is a block list, wliicb should lie filled u]> by the enumerator 
from the building list. The building lists should then be returned to the supervisor and should be 
carefully preserved by him, pending furtlior orders. 

10. The preparation of the building and circle list.s must be completed by the 15th Decemhor 
189a. 

Drilling the Enumeuators. 

20. When the enumeration books are received the rules for filling up the schedule, and the speci- 
men schedule, should be carefully studied by the chargo-superintondents and supervisors, who should 
then instruct the enumerators. The host way of doing this is to make each man actually enumerate 
a number of persons and rei^ord the particulars. This can be done on plain paper or on spare loose 
schedules : the books themselves must not he used for this purpose. 

Preliminary Record. 

21. Beginning from the 6th January 1891, each enumerator should go round the buildings in 
his block, taking them in the order of their numbers, and should fill up the schedule entries for all 
persons who are likely to be residing therein on tho night of the 26th February. 

22. This preliminary record, as it is called, should be completed by the 2lBt January. The 
entries should be carefully checked by the supervisors and charge-suiierintendents. 

23. There will be no preliminary record for persons living in or travelling by boat : it is only 
required for tho people residing in houses situated within the limits of navigable canals. 
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Final Census. 

24. Oil the night of the 26th February 1891, each enumerator, in whoso block there ore houses, 
rthould first visit the houses and strike out or add to the entries, if necessary, so {is to make the return 
correct for the census night, as explained in the general instructions to enumerators. When this is 
done, the enumerators should enumerate the travellers found in his -block in the manner explained 
below. 

25. Each enumerator must traverse the whole length of his block between 9 p.m. on the 26th 
and 6 A.M. on the 27th February 1691. If absolutely necessary, a boat may, be provided for his use. 
He should enter in his enumeration book every person found within his block, whether in a boat or 
on land. On enumerating each person, the enumerator will give him a ticket, instructing him to 
preserve it as a certifi(!ate that he has been counted, and to produce it if any one tries to count him 
again. These ti(;kets will be supplied by the Collector on indent. 

26. The charge-superintendents and supervisors should travel over, as much as possible, of their 
charges and circles, respectively, on the census night and should chock the work of the enumerators by 
seeing that the persons they meet, who ought to have been enumerated, have got tickets. If they 
have not got tickets and state they have not been enumerated, the charge-superintendent or supervisor 
should himself enumerate them or arrange for their being enumerated by the enumerator of the 
block. In the former case, the entries should be made on a loose schedule, which should be handed 
over to the enumerator of the block and stitc'hed by him into his book next to the last page that has 
been filled up. 

27. The liouseholdor’s schedules should be distributed on tlie 2‘4th February and collected by the 
enumerator on the morning of the 27th idem (paragraph 48 of instructions to 'supervisors). 

28. The enumerators should then proceed to the head-quarters of their circle, which will be fixed 
by the charge-suporintondont. The enumerators’ abstracts and the circle abstract should at once be 
prepared in the manner laid down in paragraphs 49 and 50 of the instructions to supervisors, and the 
abstra<;ts and books forwarded to the charge- superintendent, who will prepare an abstract in form 
IV and send this and the books together with the circle abstracts to the Collector of the district in which 
the charge is situated.* The abstract should be sent by special messenger or by post, whichever is the 
quicker 

General, 

*29. The whole* of the census ariangemonts for each district an* under the general control of the 
Collector, wlio should be referred to if any diffi(mltios arise. Any funds that may bo required will be 
provided by him, but little, if any, expenditure will be necessary in connection witli the canal census 
The (Collector will also furnish the canal authorities with all forms and circulars required, including, 
the instructions to supervisors referred to above. For the purpose of the census tlie President of’ the 
Mtulras Municipal Oonimissiou is regarded as the Oollector of Madras. 


The Vedaiimem Canal. 

80. The census of the Vedarniem cHual will bo taken by the officers of the Salt Department. 
The' Assistant Commissioner, Negapatam, will be tin* charge-superintendent, and he will make all 
die arrangements required by these rules. 


Form 1. 

Ihatnci Name uf cahal 

^ ( 'harge-mperintendent 


' Nnml)er of Nn]nl)or of 

mrclf'ti. bl<»ck«. 


Xiinibor of iiookB rnijuiriMi 
with {iartidilarv of Bifo 
and language. 


Number of 
tiokets 
required. 


Number of 
houHeliolders’ 
acliedulefi required. 


Eur I 

Europeans | For 
and j Natives. 
Eurasians. | 
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Fokm H, 

lU'Il.niNAi LIST 

District ( aiial 

t'haryr < „■/■/, iVp, 


liuildiuir!' 


Xauii' I 

of Sorial 

' iuumIm'i . 


Natnif ol 

Kliop, tVl*.). 


Wlift hrr 
ferraocd. 
tilod. or 
f liai rlu*d 


Nhmio ol 
prn.i ipal 
in 


KrmarlxN 


J)isfrfcf 

('hargt 


Form III. 


f 'ana! 

( '}mrgt -supt-rtutf mirvt 


(Jil'l'lc 

tiinii- 


Nan It*, 
fai lj(‘r h 
nanio and 
occupai mil 
of su}mm * 
visoi , mid 
N«lary, if 
ofHcia I 


MiiiiniorHi <n 8 


N luii 1)01 

(it 

lilook. 


Nano 


Fatlmi s 
iiuim* 


( ><Tin 

put ion 


N iiuilM’r 
ol 

Imil Jiii^h 

in 

l.lock 


Nhiuo ol 
villai^t* 
iri 

iuiildinj^fis 

arti 

Ml iiaiod. 


N Din 1)01 

ol 

ojiuiiicj 

ni ion 
liooicH lor 
lilt* Idock. 


|{«*iiiKrks. 


lo 


Dint rut 
Charge 


Form IV. 


y 'ana! 

Ch arge-Kuperf fiten den f 


Poptilation. 

Oconpied - 

1 l.ouscB. Funialf*. | 

KftnarkH 

• » 

Tota l 

i 

1 




! 




Tested and submitted to the Collector of 


on the 
(Signed) 


of 


1891. 


CJtarge-Buperintendent. 

109 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS-MILITARY POPULATION. 


No. XXX—Govr of Madras^ Bevenur iJeparfmeufy dated 

9th June 1890, No, 413. 

Kead — noto Irom H. A. Sti akt, Esq., C.S., Siiporintendeiit of Census Operations, dated 

Ootacauiuiid, 2nd June 1890, No. 88. 

Atistrapi . — Forwarding rules for the census of military stations and troops on the marcli. 


Order — dated 9th Juno 18(^0, No. 418, Eeveiuic. 

The rules forwarded by the Suporintendent of Ceii.sus Oper- 

(VriMUH No. 20 . • a 

ations are approved. 

2. His Hxcjelloiicy the Co tnniander-in •Chief will be asked to instruct all conimanding and 
other ofHeors under His Exoelloncy’s orders to oo-operato with the civil authorities in carrying 
out th(\s(' rules, and to furnish all information and returns that may be required in connection 
with til 

8. These riilos aj)]>ly only to the Madras Presidency proper, and not to Madras troops quar- 
tered in S(^cnnderabad, Burma or other provinces. 


Census of Thoof*s on the March. 

The census (jf regiments or detachments on the marcli or travelling by rail on the night 
of the 26th February I8in, within the limits of the Madras Presidency, will bo taken by tlie 
officers in command. This (Jensus will include all persons, of whatever sex, age, raee, profession 
or occupation, w'ho are marching with the troops. 

2. There will bo no prt'limiuary census o{ the population to which those rule.s ^lppl3^ 

8. Ill the (ijisc of troops on the march, the census will bo taken on the night of the 26tli 
February. 

4. If the r<jgimeut or detachment is travelling by rail on the night of the 2()th February, 
the census should be taken at tli(» first [>laco at which they alight. Such troops will not be 
enumerated in the railway census, hut the census of Ihoir families, servants or followers travel- 
ling bv the same train will be conducted by the railway authoritios in the manner prescribed 
for ordinary passengers. Such persons will, of course, be excluded from the census subsequently 
taken by the military authorities. 

5. The necessar3'' forms and instructions will be furnished by the Superintondent of (^^ensus 
Opemtums upon the requisition of the Quartermaster-Qenoral^s Department, which will arrange 
for the tlistribution of the papers to the troops requiring them. Such requisitions should be- 
forwarded not later than the 8lBt August 1890. 

6. When the enumeration is completed, the oominanding officers must satisfy themselves 
that the schedules have been correctly filled up and that no persons have been omitted. 

7. The schedules should then be packed and forwarded to the Oollootor of the district in 
which the census was taken. Each package should be aooompaniod by a list showing the number 
of enumeration books inohided in it, and tne regiment or regiments to which tlie troops belong. 

Census of Mii.itary Stations. 

In places where troops are temporarily or permanently stationed, the arrangements for 
taking the census will be the same as elsewhere, but the census of the population residing within 
military limits will be taken by the military authorities. 
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2. This census will include all persons of whatever sex, age, race or profession who are 
on the nig^ht of the 26th February 16^)1 living, temporarily or permanently, within the above 
limits. Thus it will include all persons who, though ordinarily living elsewhere, may, on the 
night in question, have their temporary residence within the limits. 

3. The civil and military authorities, who should act in oonoert throughout iu all matters 
relating to the (icnsus, should at once determine what shall be treated as military limits for the 
purposes of those rule.s. So far as is possible, all bazaars or other places iu which there is a 
considerable non- military population should bo excluded from military limits. 

4. In order to prevent mistakes or double enumeration, it will be advisable that all military 
limits should bo cleared, between sunset on the 26th February and sunrise ou the 27tli idem, of 
all persons who are not temporarily t)r permanently living witliin the limits. 

5. The necessary copies of all forms and instructions will be supplied by the civil authorities. 

6. The military limits of each station will form nmo or more distinct census (uroles ; no 
non-military blocks should be included in such military circles. 


No. XXXI. — Clrciihir N<>. do.fnl /xiht Aihjtixi iH'HK 

Prom- -H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superiateudeut of Cciisu.s 0|>cratioii>, Mndras, 

To — The Collector _ _ __ _ 

I have the honour to request that 1 may be informed, at a very early <l.it(‘, what at^tion has 
been taken by you under U.O., 9th June IHlH), Xo. 413, Reveniu' 

2. As soon astht* military limits havi^ been scttlcci by you and the othcuu (‘onimanding, the 
■area in question should be divided into blocks in flH» same manner as in tic rest of the district. 
The statement given iu my (uroular No. 2 (the bbxOv statement) should next be prepared and 
forwarded toTuc. This is urgenily required, ami I hope it will be possible to let me Imvo it by 
the 15th September at th(‘ latest. I do notrt*quirc the statement appiuided to my circular No. 1. 

3. The blo(5ks should be grouped into one or more idrclos of about ton bkx^ks each, and these 
should bo iiKjluded in the (urclo list of the taluk. The procedun) for numbering houses, and the 
pi’ 0 })aration of building and cinde lists should be the same as in ordinary localities. 

L If any large building has boon divided into separate dwellings or tenements, occupied by 
distinct gronj)s of pc^rsons, oacdi of these dwellings should bo given a separate number. But 
where the building is not so divided, as, for example, ilie quarters of unmarried ]>rivates, only one 
number should lx* given io it. 

ii. Householders’ schedules will bt» issued to all European otticors, and I shall be glad to 
know tlie number required for officers living within military limits. For offic^ers living else- 
where, provision has no doubt bcjeri made in the indent already submittixi. . 

6. A European district officer should be placed in direct commuuicati(m with th(» military 
aulliorities in each station to give advice to them and otherwise eiisun* uniformity and j)uno- 
tuality in the arrangeinonts. 


No. XXXIL— 0/vr///<7r No. f, dofnl tH(h Sopfoiuhn- iSf/O. 

From — 11. A. Stlaki', Esq., C.S., Suporinteudent of (k3iiHiiB Operations, Madras, 
To — The Collector of- 


I find that in tho case of military lines the block siatomont prescribed for ordinary traota 
does not afford sufficient information to enable me to determine what sizes of enum(!ration books 

are required, as iu tho tjaso of barracks there are frequently 
Six 8r»H*duie.i. many more than eight persons in what is shown as only one 

Twenty do building. 1 have, thorciforo, the honour to request that you 

will be good enough to let jno know how many books of the 
marginalh^-noted sizes are required. 

2. Each schedule contains space for the entry of eight names, but a separate schedule miist 
be taken for each se})arato building, whether occupied or not. A fresh book must also be taken 
for each block. When a book of 56 schedules is not large enough for a block, one or more addi- 
tional books of the necessary size will bo supplied. 

3. The language in which the books are required should be specified in tho indent 
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APPENDIX JX. 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS— JAILS, HOSPITALS, &c. 


No. XKXllL~Cirnil«r No. 2o, fluted Madran, lOth Decemher 1890. 

From — H. A. Stvakt^ Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

'To — The Oollocfor of- — — 

1 have the Jionour to request that you will he good enough to arrange for the enumeration 
f)f the jail j)opulation in your district in accordance with the following instructions. 

2. Under the instructions already issued every large jail has, 1 presume, been made a 
separate block, while the sub-jails and^ look-ups have been numbered as ordinary buildings. 

'‘b The term ‘ jail population ’ will be taken to include all convicts and under- trial and 
civil prisoners, and also all jail officers wuth the persons living with them who reside within the 
precincts of the jail. It does not include the police on duty as jail guards or jail officers who 
reside outside the jail limits, as these will be enumerated as being present in their houses. 

4. The cHiumeration of the jail population should bo entrusted, subject to your general 
supervision, to the officer in charge of the jail, all forms necessary for the purpose being supplied 
from your reserve, 

o. For the large jails a separate book will, of course, bo supjdied, and I think tliis will also bo 
desirable in the case of the sub-jails and look-ups, but in these ^^ases the book will be handed after 
the census to the enumerator in whose block the building is situated and he will number it as one 
of the books of his block. The large jail blocks have 1 hope been included in the circle lists. If 
not this should now be done. 

t». In order that there may be as few changes as possible between the preliminary record and 
the liual census, the preparation of the former need not be commenced until -a few days before 
the 26th February, all that is necessary being that it should be completed in time to enable tlie 
entries to be thoroughly tested before the night of the census. Prisoners who will be released 
before that date should not be entered in the preliminary record. 

7. The final census should be commenced at lock-up time, the prisoners being enumerated 
first and tlie jail officers and their families afterwards, 

8. In the occupation column prisoners should be shown as {a) convicts, {h) under-trial, or (c) 
civil prisoners. It is unnecessary to record the work on which they are employed while in jail or 
the occupation which they are said to have followed before incarceration. 
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APPENDIX X. 

SPECIAL TRACTS. 


No. X££IV. Stafenteni ^howiny the Special Tracts ia Hit srceral tiisfricts in irhich the 
enumey'ot ion iron made before ihr 2iyih February 1H91. 


District. 

Special tract H. 

Date of 1 

Gunjani 

, Hill tracts 

1 Between 2t>th •'anmu'y anti 20tb Feb- 
' niavy 1891. 

Vixagajiatam 

' The Agency tractn 

From 15th Decombei 18*.K> tt» I5tfi 
MaVch 1891. 

1 

1 

(hulavaii .-j 

r 1. The Koya and lieddi vil luges in tne 

1 lihadrachiilam taluk. 

[ . 

I 1 2. The Agency vilhigeH ... 

h 

. f onimenced tMirly in February and 
i V linmhet! helore the 27th February 
i ! ! S!n 


. , 9. Forty villogew in Tuni divisioi 


Nori.li A root 

.invadi hills 

j In the* lii st week of December 1800. 
PinishtMl within seven days. 

Tvtalabuv 

' The hill tracts of • Malabar t*icepi, 
I* (^hirakal. 

During the first half November 

, 1890. 


Cbirukal 

' In February 1891. 


No. XXXV.*- hist of Sperial Tracts irhere the Ct^nsus taken dtiriny the day 

{27th Ff^bruanj 1891). 

Dietriot. ' Taluk. TractB. UomarkH. 


' Ganjaiii 

I 

1 


Godivari 




I 

! 

I Kurnool 


I Purlakiuiedi zainimlbi'i 
I lVd«la Kiiucili d«). 

1 Mdhiri 
*1 

! (InomBur . 

llodag'adij 

Hhailraeliuluiii ... 

' y?t*fld.\pura.m 


! yolavaraiu 

, j 


... ' 'Z'i do. 

; 5S do. 

I d7 <lo. 

: 5*> dti. 
i 8 dt>. 

! 

... I Tlio Telag-a villagfeH. 
The Ag'eney villagea: 
‘ I'olavarani. 

Pat tu Him. 

1 Out ala. 
j Tadipudi. 

. Tupakiilaguduni. 

I Pochavaram. 
i .Ballipadu. 

. Veiikutayapalem. 

; Chemkuiiilli. 

Ilayjanufjjiideni. 

' Jangareddi^udem. 


f Nandikdtkur 
Sirvol 

. Nandydl 
Cnmbum 
^ Mirkkpur 


i .S r villageB ... 

... • I 2 do. 

... j 12 do. 

j c5 Ll^ do. 


Poj- ]>ur( itMjIurh of vil- 

I Iiij'i-H |>h<abe HrM' (1.0., 

i lialiMi lull Dec. IHPd, 

r No. llev., aud 

0.0., daled 27M» Pel), 

j 1891, No. 151. ilrv-. 



' Particalam regarding 
tlie giidtmiH and the 
immoH of tlio villagofl 
in which they ore nitu- 
-l aled are given in tlto 
Collect<»r’8 letter jjrint 
ed ill G.O., No. 1000, 
Rev., dated 9th Decom* 
her 1890. 

no 
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Z/ut of Special Tracts where the CenmR wan taken daring (he day 
{27th February 1891) — cont. 


DiHtxict . 


Taluk. 


Tracts. 


R< 9 markfi. 


North 


Sjloin 


Coi inhaliort' 


Ni'l^jriri 


Trie 111 nopoly 


Miuiur* 


Tinticvc'llj' 


Vellore 


Arni division 


i IV) 1 ill' 


Chandraifiri ... 


Atdr and Nkmakal 
' Atilv 
I I bo. 

I Tjttnnkanii 
' I’iriipat^'ir 

I Do. 

I I n osdr 


! SatynnianKalam 
Kolle^kl 
Bhavaiil 
Coimbalor<i 
U damn 1 pot 


Nayakancri, Kavaiiur, Thetta 
and Panangattori. 

Vellaknllu. 

Tliillai. 

Anamalai (hamlet of Athiyur 
and Knrivimalai). 

Snkhajotiai (hamlet of Amhur). 

Nay^akannri (hamlet of Mun- 
jarpnt). 

Senj^auattain (hamlet of Pala- 
miidi). 

Koliiiim M6du (hamlet of Viru- 
pakshipurnm). 


^ Devikapuraiii. 


Sain]»at.tig‘iri. 
I’arvathuinalai . 
Kidainpolliein hill. 


Th(' abodes of Thirthavlisis 
near the sacred waters, such 
ns Pnpavinaeam, Akaaagan- 
' j'tt, Ae., on tlic Tirumalai 
liills. 

Nafjfapatla forest. 


KoUiinalais, 
Pachamalais. 
Kalrayaii hills. 
Ohitteriinaluis. 
Javadi hills. 
Yela^^iri hills. 
jMehi^^iri hills. 

16 villages 
38 do. 

2 do. 

;i do 
■I <lo. 


Musiri 

Kodaikansl division 
p NknKnnri 

.1 I 

Sunkai'Hnuinarkoil 


^)lied, ai 
Vbos the b' 
^ted and 
fn ’ 


I 


Parts of Miidiimalai and Bonne 
in Kouih-East Wynaad. 

The trft,ct Iving between the 
M oyar and tlie foot of the 
liills, excluding the hamlet 
lyiu|C nearest the main road 
lemlini*- to Masiii^iidi* known 
I'oiiimonly as the Sipfdr of 
JMjisni^iitii plains. 

The I raet lyiup^ west of Gover- 
nor's shola and stretohing 
towards Murkarfi peak. 

Tlie traet lying south of Ava- 
lanche and lying around 
Banghi Tap))al and Sispara 
in the Kundahs. 

The .slopes of Melur and ITnli- 
kal in Merkuiiad. 

The eastern slopes situated in 
Purangin&d. 

Konibui ... 

Vttunadn 

Tenbarjimidu » 


Kodnikaiial. 

Adukkam. , 

Rttur. 

Pannaikadu^ 

Periyur. 

Pachalur. 

Tlio -cooUcH c'ngaged on 
“Wrecked steamer oflF the* 
coast at Idintakarai. 

The forest trilx?B at the foot of 
the Western Ghadts.. 


The names of these vil- 
lages nnd of the ham- 

j lets included in each 

1 ar«« printed in (1.0., | 

«lated 9th Dee. 1890. 

L No. lOtK.), Bev. 


f Throe villages on the 
\ Pachamalais. 
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i.tsf of Sponal Trnrfs o'hvn fhv Cr/tsUfi tar.s tah o Juriuj (hf d<rj 
31th Fvlnoart/ /W7) — cont. 


l.)i 


>\rui\ . 


1 ali.k. 




KiMiuirk A. 


r Maiu'-jilnn- 



I Kasji v:i5?tnl 

I 

i 


I 


.Soil I li r.'i 


r p|niian^;»il ) 


I 


I 


i 


Udipi 


I Kutlorii 
J l<lu. 

I ‘ Niiralvottn. 

I Shirlal. 

Krira»i»h«i* 

Ki'Hraint^gfBr. 

15 a vara. 

I Sulk<'T)i kaiiha. 

Kudvaili. 

I Mog-ura. 

Savannl. 

[ Adar kasha. 

) Kiminur 
: Vt*lori. 

! Kiidiiinatio. 

I IVningaaa. 

I Aliih.tli. 

| (*iiimiini. 

Poruiuhaf t.‘. 

' Kttllar 
j Pniiattudi. 
i Panatinr, 

Alattadi 
. Kodoth 
; Vcaladksi 
j Bundudki). 

I Knltikol ’ 
i Kolatliir. 

Koinhar 
( iiimiitadka 
Bontra. 

Aralii. 

1 <'Tiid<h‘kidngi' 

! Pour hainh'tb <•♦' Kashu Kiikk« . 
Ainakidu. 

Koiitirav 
, Sliinivfttrilii 

' Kiitiik' .ijii 

Kahnaknr. 
j KoU.’iniogai- 
I KaU-a 

i llurihftr|jalMdka. 

Kirildia;^ 

Balagod. 

Kuiidrnpadi 

Maidapadi. 

,♦ Magar. 

Ihdkamulkajv 
• ArantodUdtaU*, 

I I'iMlikun 
, Baihihiilli. 

Padnur. 

.Mudiiiir. 

IH'viichalla. 

Badairabhag’a. 

Mala van t ig’is 
ChibidiT 
If oHamogar 
lliniyudkfi 
Paduvottn. 

M lyjiT. 

lU^kya. 

Sliisahi R(‘kya. 

Shilmji'. 

Shisala (kasha). 

Mulaniidag^a). 

Biingjariidagal. 

( Sliisalu?udj^al. 

f Ninjnr. 

I Vovvadi. 

■ Padnbottn. 

Palli. 

TIosur, 

Nalkur. 

I . IForalali, 

; Padukudnr. 

[ ! ITilivan. 

; I Clioradi. 


i 
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Lu<t of Spi eial Tracta nherc the Crnsiin «w taheii <turiii</ the r/en/ 
1^7 fh Pehrwrij IMOJ) — c(*nt. 




'I'aluk. 


TraciH, 


Hv'markK 


I Udipi- ro It L 


j i 

1 I 

I I 

't i 

: Sonfli ( !a,t utni —rtm/.j ! 

i l-i 


i • I 

I J 

I Coondapoor 

i • • 1 

I 

I ■ ■ • 

i 

I 

i 

I ! 

I 

I 

I . 


i 



f\ Malebettu. 

I * Heru|unde. 

Muttapadi. 

I 1 KabhiTiule. 

1 j Viiraiijfa. 

*( ! Ku( 3 hchar. 

I I Kaiiabc'Uu. 

' ; Belunje. 

I . Kadpal. 

I 1 Mala, 
u Ntdlikui. 

i 

Uallibobv 
! Maiitla^adtlft. 

■ I KHiiao^o 
' Jiathivaklu 
I ^ Toniln^tu 
, Bocbcballi. 

' Nadutundu 
I 'llalliumbalit. 

! Askimaiif*. 

, Kallavafctu. 

I Uitiir. 
j Chillano, 
j Mmlabliag’o. 

I 1 Maimji. 

j. Kap}>adi. 
i Ajri. 

I I Kodladi. 

I I ShiTiur. 

I I Macboliat I n. 
j ' Ainascbail 

I I lin.ir. 
j ! BalHmuiit*. 

I Ktdjadi. 

1 Badajrabeppade, 
I HaUiivaklii. 

I Arakharidgu, 
j Maranianinj 
j Nittur. 

I BaiH^^ab 
Koiisbirnr, 

I Hosalli. 

I Munur. 

I Kljit. 

j 

1. 1 Hallibera. 

I Hallihoaur 
i IToaur. 

I B.dlal. 

I j Naikambali. 

. j Kt*rjidi. 

] ! Kalukod. 

I I Mudur 
J I Jndkal 
[_l Ellur 
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APPENDIX XI. 


SUPPLY OF SCHEDULES. 


No. XXXVI. — Circular No, 2, dated Mutlra.^^ 10th June 1890, 

From — H. A. Sn art, Esq,, C.S., Suj)erint<?ndent of CenBus Oporatione, Modraa, 

To — Tho Collector of 

I have the honour to request that, rp soon ns yon have oomploted tho formation of oonsuB 
hlooks, you will forward to me a statement, in tho ac»f*<)mpan 3 dng form, to onahle me to give the 
neooBsary instructions for the binding of the enumeration books. It is desirable that tliis work 
should be comiuenoed ni oiu^e, and I sliall, therefore, be obliged by j'our letting me have the 
information at the earliest possible date. Probably some taluks will bo flnish(Ki by the middle id 
June, and I, therefore, nHjuost that tho statement may be furnished for i^aoh taluk ua soon afi the 
blocks ore settled. Wh(»n all are done a consolidated statement for the whole district should l>e 
sent to me. 

2. In the second column the language in which tho sohodulos will bo written should be 
entered. As a rule, this will bo the same for tho whole of a taluk, but if more than one language 
is to ho UBod, all should be entered and the columns filled up for each language, llousohcddorfi’ 
sohodulos, which will be in b^nglisb, and of course, not bound in books, nc'ed not be taken into 
consideration, but where (as, for o\aiiiph», iu Ootacaiuund) the number of houses to which suoli 
schedules will he issiu^d is largo, thoS(» houso.p should be deducted and the balance taken as the 
size of the block for the purpose of this statement. ‘ Building ' includes shop, temple, school, 
&c., but not stables or other out-houses wliich are not uhckI for human liabitation. 


.Vambrr of hiiu moral ore MookH oontniuing 



No. XXXVII. — Oircular No. 6, dated Oampy Vizagapatam^ 18th August 1890. 

Prom — H. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Oensus Operations, Madras, 

To — The Oollootor of — 

I recently sent you a number of copies of a specimen enumeration book in English. These 
are intended for distribution to divisional officers, tahsildars, deputy lahsildars and chairmen 
of municipalities so that they may know what kind of book is to bo used. 

2. The vernacular enumeration books to he actually used for tho oensus will be forwarded to 
you during October, and in order to minimize the cost of carriage they will be made up into 
Dundles for each taluk. To enable mo to give the necessary instructions to the press for the 

111 
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despatch of these parcels, I shall be obliged if you will forward to me, as soon as possible, a 
statement in the subjoined form : — 

Diatrict .. . * 


TaJuk 


Railway «tation or port to 
I wbioh the onnmeration hooka 
shonlii Ih) Bent. 


Officer to whom railway 
receipt or advice note 
ahonld be sent. 


j Remarkt. 


No. Circular No. IS, dated Madras, 6th October 1890. 

From — H. A. 8TrART, Esq., 0.8. , 8uperintendoiit of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collect* jr of — 

The dospatoh of enumeration books to the districts will b(^ eomnamcjod in a few days, and 
I have, thereluro, the honour to request that the following observations and instruotioiis may bo 
communicated to all tahsildars and (jliairjiion of municipal councils. 

2. There arc four editions of the enumeration book consisting, ro8pe(*tively, of 10, 20, 30 
and 50 blank schedules, and the manner in which the requirements of each taluk have been 
ooloulatod is as follows : — 


For a block containing 

1~ 

10 buildings 

. . 1 

hook of 

10 

pages. 

Do. 

11 — 

20 

do. 

. . 1 

do. 

20 

do. 

Do. 

21— 

30 

do. . . 

. . 1 

do. 

30 

do. 

Do. 

31 — 

40 

do. 

2 

books of 

20 

do. 

Do. 

41— 

50 

do. 

. . 1 

book of 

50 

do. 

Do. 




( 1 

do. 

50 

do. and 

51- 

60 

do. 

• • \ 

'10 


1 1 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

61— 

70 

do. . . 

••S ' 

do. 

50 

do. and 




1 J 

do. 

20 

do. 

Do. 

71— 

80 

do. 


do. 

50 

do. and 





( 1 

do. 

30 

do. 

Do. 

81 — 

9(» 

do. . . 

..o 

do. 

50 

i\o. and 





? 2 

books of 20 

do. 

Do. 

91— 

100 

do. . . 

. . 2 

do. 

50 

do. 


1 hope there will bo no blocks containing more than 100 buildings, but if there are the distri- 
bution of books must be made in the same way. One book of 10 pages must be allowed for 
each uninhabited block. 

3, T have further issued — 

for 25 per cent, of the blocks one additional book of 10 pages ; 
for another 25 p(*r cent, three schedule loaves (six schodulcs) ; and 
for the remaining 50 per cent, one schedule leaf (two sohedides). 

These are intended for issue by supervisors to such enumerators as require extra schedules 
owing to there being more than eight persons in some of the houses. They need not bo issued 
until the preliminary record shows that they are actually wanted. This matter is further dealt 
with in the instructions to supervisors, which are now under preparation. 

4, I also send the loose schedules required for the floating population. The greater part of 
these will bo distributed to the police constables and other special enumerators referred to in imy 
circular No, 10, but it may bo necessary to issue some of them to the ordinary enumerators if 
they are to enumerate travellers by road and tho houseless poor. 1 must leave it to you to 
publish definite orders on this point after you have made arrangements for the enumeration of 
this portion of the floating population. 
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4'H, 


5. Jjsatly I have aent copies of two editions of the householders’ schedule — one for Europeans 
and Eurasians and the other for Natives. As pointed out in paragraph 7 of niy (drcular No. 
the use of these should be restricted within the narrowest possible limits. 

6. Tahsildars should take delivery of the packages as soon as possible to prevent damage by 
damp, white-ants, &o. For the same reason the forms must be carefully stored after receipt. 
I leave it to you to fix the date of issue to supervisors upon consideration of the local ciroum- 
stonoes. 1 1 will, I think, as a rule, suffice if they are in the hands of supervisors by the 1 st 
November, and distributed among the enumerators by the 15tb of that month. This will 
give about seven weeks for the instruction of the enumerators by the supervisors, and it seems 
tome undorsirable to allow more than this for the enumerator would probably in that case forget 
what he had been taught. 

7. The books required for the eensiis of the military jwpulation will be t'orwanled on receipt 
of your indent. 

8. A number of books of oatffi kind and of loose schedules will be sent to the lu'ud-qtiartors 
of each district to form a reserve. 


No. YTfYTX . — Ci I'm lor iVo. Jd, ilafed Madt'iin, ^fh Normdn'r JS90. 

. From — fl. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census ()j>erationH, Madras, 

To — The Oolloolor of 

I have the honour to forward the subjoinod oorrespondoneo for your iufonnation and guid- 
ance, in case paragraph 7 of my circular No. 12 should have misled you as it bus misled the 
Collector of Madura. 


Hrfritrf from Circular of the Colirefor of Madura, A’o. Ifld, dated J.'f I^ovriuhrr lH9(t. 

With referoncte to paragraph 7 of consus olfioo circular No. 12, dated Glh Oedober 1890, 
the Tahsildar of I’eriya kukm and others wore asked to submit an indent for the number of books 
required for the cousiis of military population in their rospectivc villages. 

* ■ # * # * 


Ertract from k tli^ from Superhitniitcnt of Ce>iAU« Oju rahooK, to Colkctor of Madura. 

With reforence to your memorandum, I have the honour to inform you that paragraph 
7 of my circular No. 1? applies only to bodies of troops in oantonraonts or other similar stations 
and not to soldiers absent on leave in tlioir villages, as you ajqtoar to have understood it. 

* 


No. Xli.—Cirrnlar Na. II 4 , 


Prom — 11. A. Htt’aui, Esq., (5.8., iSuporintondent of CenRUH OporatioiiH, Madraw. 
To — The Collector of 


1 have requested the Superintendent of the (lovernraent Central IVcss to forward to your 
address the enumeration books and schedules noted at foot. These are intended to form a reserve 
for your district, and the existence of this reserve should be notified by you to all tahsildars, 
deputy tahsildars in independent charge and chairmen of municipal councils — 


Number of bookH containing- 


LangTiA^e. 

50 

;iu 

20 


BcheduloH. 

sohednIoB. 

HchfdulOB. 



i 



' 

1 


10 

MChodtllOB. 


Number of 
looMc 

Hoh»‘dulo 

b*avo8. 


Number rtf liouHi’- 
liolderH* HcficduleH, 

1 p j. 

., **■”. 1 of India. 

Luranianh i 
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No. XLL—Otrrufar No. 25^ dated Madrasi^ Ist December 1890. 

From — H. A. Stuart, Esq., O.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

I have the honour to enclose a statement showing the number of enumeration books and 
schedules which have been supplied to each taluk and municipality in your district. The 
requirements of the district have been calculated, with reference to the statements of blocks 
received from you up to date, in the manner described in paragraph 2 — 5 of my crcular No. 12. 
If the alterations that may bo made in the size of blocks hereafter are such as will necessitate the 
use of a larger number of books than have already been provided for, I have the honour to 
request that the additional number of books required may be supplied from the reserve furnished 
to you in aofjordanoo with my circular No. 14. Such alterations, however, should at the sanae 
time be intimated to me as requested in paragraph 2 of my circular No. 7. 


No. XLII. — Circular No. dated 

From — H. A. Stuart, Esq., (\8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

In coiiiimiation of my circular No. 28, 1 have the honour to inform you that the additional 
requirements of enumeration books and schedules can frequently be mot by transfer from ono 
taluk t(» another as well as by supply from your reserves. 

2. If you find your reserve running short, much valuable time will bo saved by your for- 
warding an indent of such additional forms as you require direct to the Superintendent of the 
Q-(ivernment (/ontral Vress, Madras, who has been asked by me to comply with your requisitions. 

8. It will somotimoB he possible to meet requirements by using two books instead of tlie 
single one prescribed by the rules, and there is no objection to this (jourse being followed. Thun 
instoa<I of a book of 50 scheduh*s one of 20 and ono of 80 or even two of 20 and one of 10 may 
be used. 

I*. When^ there arc many loose schedules the best plan will be to make them into a gepai*atc 
book. 1 have accordingly requested the Superintendent of the Government Press to send you 
1,000 outer covers, and tlu^ same number of block lists and enumerator’s abstracts, and with 
these you will be able to make up such books so that each is complete in itself. 

5. 1 have alsf* requested the • Superintendent of the Government Press to send direct to 
tahsildars and chairmen of municipalities enough spare copies of the enumerator’s abstracts to 
allow of the issue f)f two to every supervisor to be substituted for any that may have been 
rendered uiiserviccabh'. 


No. XLlIl. — Letter No. H83^ dated Kurnool^ Uth March 1891 . 

From — CuARLEB Kouon, Esq., C.S., Collector of Kumool, 

To — The Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras. 

1 have the honour to request to be informed whether oensus schedule, forms, Ae , that have 
remained in excess should be sent back to the Government Press or whether they can be utilized 
hero for covers, &c. I sup})Osc the latter course is not objectionable, as the forms are no longer 
required for their legitimate purposes and sending them back will only eauBC unnecessary rail- 
way freight, &c. 


No. dated Madras, Wth March 1891. 

Prom — H. A. Stuart, Esq., Superintendent of (^Jensus Operations, Madras. 

To — The Collector of Kumool. 

* In reply to your letter, dated the* 4th instant, No. 883, I have the honour to inform you 
that the surplus schedules forms, &o., should, for the present, be kept in the taluk or municipal 
offices, their number being reported to me. 


Kndor'sement U^l No, •A, dated Madras, ll^th Match 1891. 

Copy to all Collectors for the favour of the issue of the necessary orders. 
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Note. — T he number® given in i^his statement do not in all caoe^t agree with- rh-js? given in th‘* Collector’s reports, bu^ t>i«ee may be taken as correct. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

PREPARATION OF ABSTRACTS AND DESPATCH OF ENUMERATION 

BOOKS. 


No. XLV. — tCirnf/ar No. 34^ (laird Madras^ 23rd Januari/ 1891. 

From — n. A. Stuart, Esq., C.S., Suporintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

1 have the honour to forward a copy of the rules for the prei^aration of the taluk and district 
abstracts and the despatch of the books to the proper census office. Copies of those rules have 
been sent direct to all divisional officers, tahsildars, deputy tahsildars and chairmen of muni- 
cipal councils, who have also been furnished with copies of the form given in paragraph 8 and 
of a letter advising despatch of forms. Ten copies of form B, annexed* to the rules, are forwarded 
for the use of your office. 

2. I have the honour to ask you to kindly issue the necessary instructions to the military 
authorities regarding the despatch to your office of the schedules relating to military limits. 

3. If in any of the taluks of your district part of the books are in one vernacular and part 
in another, I shall be obliged by your furnishing me with a statoment showing which circles use 
the one language and which the other. If there are any circles in which two languages have 
been used, if should be stated to which office it has been decided to send the books of each of 
such circles, so that I may send the circle lists to that office. Tahsildars, &c., have been 
requested in paragraph 10 of the rules to report all such cases to you at once. 

4. I am issuing a sup])lemoutal rule regarding tho proparatkm of the abstracts and df^spatcli 
of books in the case of ports and copies will be furnished to all port oilicjers. 

5^ In conclusion, I have tho honour to request that you will issue orders to ensure Iho 
abstracts being prepared with the least possible delay, so as to permit the total population to b(' 
made known within a short time after the census. 


RULES FOR THE DESPATCH OF ENUMERATION BOOKS AND THE PREPARATION 

OF ABSTRACTS. 

Enitmeratoks and Circle Abstracts. 

Tho manual for charge- superint^ndouts and suporvisorR contains ilio rules for the preparation 
of the onniuerator’s and circle abstracts and for the despatch of the books to the taluk or municipal 
office. The bonks sh(uild be sent by one or more village servants in order to avc)id uiinocossary 
expense. 

Taiutk and Town Abstracts. 

‘2. In ea(;h taluk or inunicapal office there will he a register in tho following form : — 

Taltd’ 


Populiitiou. 


('ircU*. 

Ofc’upiml houses. 

■ 

Males . 

Females. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 



1 



' • 

Total 


I 




1 


Tested and submitted to the Collector of on tho of 

• (Signed) 


Tahaildar or Chairmat^V 
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All tho L-ircleH in the taluk tn* municipality (imiudiug port cin h's) will he o.'terod in eulumn 1 
in serial order some Time hofort* the census, and as the hot)ks and ahstracts tor each cirtde are 
received the remaining columns of the register will he tilled in. In the taluk register each place 
which is regarded as a town for census purposes cin'ular No. 30) should he shown separately, 

and if it comprises more than one circle, the total ft)r all the circles sliould also be given. 

When all the books have been received the register will be totalled, then signed by the tahsildar 
or municipal ciiairmun, as the case may be. and despat i hed by post or special messenger, wliicheve© 
is the more expeditious, the C\>llector of the district. 


iMsTUicT Abstracts. 


3, On the rectupt of the taluk and municipal abstracts by tln^ Collector, the totals sho\dd be 
transferred to a district register, similar in form to that ])r»'scnbe(l for taluks t^x<*<*pt that the first 
column will be reserved for (1) Taluks, (^2; JHuntcijialitit'H, ( :*i Militur;, litmts, (4') Railway charyes^ and 
(3) Camf charges. Tlie railway and canal authorities ha\c boon asked {vulf rules) to send every 
Collector a copy <>f each circle list relating tt> the district, autl fmm the ivuni\>er of charges in 

the district can be asct*rtained. 

t. Directly the total f(»r the district is worked out, the < 'oUector should telegra}ih tin* results \v> 
the Census Commissioner at Simla and to tin Superintendent of <%'iisns Operathais at Madras iu the 
following concise form : — 

‘ IIoHScsy : males ^ : females, : total, 

o. In the case <»f jjorts. abstr o ts should he prepared ou the 27tli Fehruarv IHIU nf all srliedtiles 
that have then been filled in, cud thesj^ at>stra(ds and schedules should he luiuded over to i)w autluc 
rity designated by til e f’olbctor, under para grapli 12 of the rul(‘s for tli<‘ i‘innuernt joii of t)o< sea- 
going population. If any vessels are enumerated or M(diediib*s collectiMl between the 27t li Fehniary and 
the loth March, tlu* ]>or{ suj)ervisor should cm the latter date scuid the bo<>ks of scheduU's, witlt abstract 
of each book duly tilled up. direct to Uu^ (Jollecd-or , but tlu' Ud(»granis to the t kuisus ( \>mmissioner and 
the Superintendent of ('ensus Operations sliould md be kept back until thes«‘ tignros jn#, rcM eived. 

r». A district abstract should be sent by ]>oh 1 to the Census (Commissioner in form A and to the 
Superintendent of Oensus Operations in feuan Jb aiini‘xed. Tlu* railway and canal (lop^dution 
should bf‘ included in tliat of tlie propeu- town or in that of tlu* rural ar(*a^. as the ease may be. 
(^opi^'H of railway and canal circle abstracts will Is* sf*iit to Colic* tors to enabh* tliis distribution t(> 
>»e made. 

7. It is most important that these abstracts should be accurate as tie* tigures will be used for some 
of tlu* final census tabh‘s All olHcor.s responsible for their ]>ri‘]>aration should, thendore, >»e warned 
that they will be lu'ld to blame, if mistakes are afterwards disoov red in the tabulation offices, 

Every effort must be made to got th<‘ abstracts prepared <]uickly and no avoidable delay sliould 
})C allowed to occur at any stage. 

Despatch of Hijoks. 

H. The enuruoration books of (*ach circle w'ill h<* n*ceive<l at tlie taluk and niunici}>al offices 
]>acked iu the serial order of the blo< ks as entered in the cir<l<* list, a copy of which will ac<'om]>any 
each bundle (r/Vr paragra]di 51 of sujiervisor’s manual), 'riume bundle’s should fm made up into larger 
parcels and pack^-d in the guuuv cloth in whicjh tlu’ bo<»ks wore rc‘ceived, flu* <*dg('s cd' (*ach pnerkage 
being protec-ted liy means of sUnit (;ard-bourd or wood as wuis done* by tlu* Dress. They should then 
be sent to the aVistracting office* indicateMl in the next paragraph. In esu h ]>are.el should be placed a 
note* in the fcdlowing form : — 


T,. . . ^ Taluk or Division 

District, - — . 

Munu’ipality 

No. of parcel 

This pur<!el contains the enumeratiem hooks for circles 
No. to No. , botli inclusive. The total iiuin]>er of 

enumeration books is 


Date 


1891, 


(Signed) 


Tahsildar 
hair man 


9. The parc els should be despatched as shown below, according to the language in which the 
schedules are written : — 


District. 

Langaa^o. 



AciciresH. 


Gan jam 

i Telugu 


Dy 8upt., 

No. 11, 

Census ()fli(^e, 

Madras. 

* * ) Uri ya 

» • 

Do. 

VII, 

do. 

Berhampore. 

Vizagapatam . . 

J Te'ugu 

1 Uriya 


Do. 

Do. 

II, 

vil, 

do. 

do. 

Madras. 

Berhampore,. 

Godavari 

, . Telugu 


Do. 

„ III, 

do. 

Madras. 

Kistna 

Do. 


Do. 

„ III, 

do. 

do. 

Nelloro 

Do. 


Do. 

II, 

do. 

do. 

Ouddapah 

. . Do. 


Do. 

I. 

do. 

do. 

JBIurnool 

Do. 


Do. 

Ill, 

do. 

do. 
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District 

Bellary 
Anantapur 
Chingleput 

North Arcot 

South Arcot 
Tanioro 
Trichinopoly 
Madura 
Tinnevelly 
Salem 

Coimbatore 

Nilgiris (main dvn 
Gudaldr (<"* 
Malabar 

South Oanara 

MadraR 
Ooorg . . 

Bangalore 


Language. 




Address. 


) Telugu 



l)y. Supt., 

No. I, 

Census Office, 

Madras. 

* ( Canarese 



Do. 

» VIII, 

do. 

Bangalore. 

. Telugu 


■ s 

Do. 

o I, 

do. 

Madras. 

\ Tamil 


s - 

Do. 

„ IV, 

do. 

do. 

• ) Telugu 



Do. 

„ I. 

do. 

do. 

i Tamil 



Do. 

„ IV, 

do. 

do. 

* i Telugu 



Do. 

I, 

do. 

do. 

Tamu 



Do. 

„ IV, 

do. 

do. 

Do. 



Do. 

V, 

do. 

do. 

. Do. 



Do. 

M IV, 

do. 

do. 

Do. 


• • 

Do. 

„ V, 

do. 

do. 

. Do. 



Do. 

M VI, 

do. 

do. 

. Do. 


• • 

Do. 

„ VI, 

do. 

do. 

i Do. 



Do. 

„ VI, 

do. 

do. 

‘ ( Canarese 



Do. 

„ VIII, 

do. 

Bangalore. 

4 Tamil 



Do. 

V, 

do. 

Madras. 

d) 1 Malayalam & Tamil 


Do. 

IX, 

do. 

Calicut. 

. Malayalam 

. . 


Do. 

» IX, 

do. 

do. 

j Canarese 

, , 


Do. 

VIII, 

do. 

Bangalore. 

* i Malayalam 

, , 


Do. 

IX, 

do. 

Calicut. 

. English 



Do. 

I. 

do. 

Madras. 

. Canarese 

, , 


Do. 

„ vm, 

du. 

Bangalore. 

. English 



Do. 

„ VIII. 

do. 

do. 


English schedules will be tabulated in all oMces, so they should be sent to the same office as the 
vernacular schodules of the town or village. 

10. If in any circle there are schedules in two vernaculars, the books should not be separated but 
all should be sent to the same office. If a circle in Vizagapatam or Ganjam has some books in Telugu 
and flomo in Uriya all should be sent to the Uriya office. Il; will be easy to get men who know 
Telugu there, but if the books were sent to the Telugu office it would be difficult to get the Uriya 
schedules read. In the case of the other languages it does not matter which office is selected, but the 
decision should be made at once and reported to the Collector. 

11. The (Ircle lists received from the supervisors with the books should be carefully examined 
in the taluk or municipal office, special attention being paid to the accuracy of the entry in the 
column showing the number of books in the block. Each list should then be again tied up with the 
books of the circle, for transmission to the census office. 

12. The charges for the carriage of the packages should not bo prepaid, unless it is necessary to 
do so. As soon as the books are despatched intimation of the faett should be sent to the Deputy 
Superintendent to whom they are addressed, and the railway receipt or other advicje note should be 
enclosed. When the packages have to be sent to some other place for despatch by railway or steamer, 
the person who is to despatch them from that place should bo directed to forward the receipt or advice 
note dire<;t to the Deputy Superintendent. 

1 if. The date of the despatch of the books should he reported to the Collector of the district. 

14. The hooks received from the military and canal authorities and those subsequently received 
from port supervisors should bo despatched from the Collector’s office, packed in the manner des- 
cribed in paragraph 8, intimation of the despatch being sent to the proper Deputy Superintendent. 

15. The packages should be booked by goods train if sent by railway. No dela}^ should be 
permitted to occur in the despatch of the parcels. 


Form A. 

Province District 


Name of town, 
canionmont, Ac., and total 
of rural areas. 

Oooupied 

houses. 

Males. 

Persons. 

Females. 

Total. 

’ 

Reniaiks. 

A. Town A 






Cantonment A 

Town B. 

Ao. 

j 

j 




Total, Towns ... 



_ __ j 


B. Total, Rural Areas 


i 

1 

1 

i 


Grand Total ... 

1 


1 

j 

1 
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Form B. 

Diitriet 


.... 
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Name of town, i 

Taluk. cantonment, Ao., and total 

* ^ of rural areas. 1 

> 

Occupied 

houses. 

1 

Males. 

Pei'Hous. 

Females. Totul 

llemarks. 

T»luk K ... j Town X ' 


1 



1 Cantoiiiuont X ... ... I 

' 


1 

1 


1 

! Town Y .1 

j 


j 


1 1 

, Ac. ... . . . ' 

'! 


i 

j 


'J’otAl, Towns 

) 


i 

1 

1 

j 

1 Total, Kura li AK^fAb ... i 

i i 


j 

i ' 

j I 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

! Total, Taluk jM ... 1 

! 1 

1 I 

1 

1 : 

i 

! 


1 

Taluk N j 



i 

j 

i &o. 

j ‘ . 

_ 


i, 1 

' 

i ' 

t fTowim ... . . . 1 

i 



! 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 Grand Total ... -j Rural tracts 

1 1 



I 

1 

1 

1 ' 

i Total . 

1 1 




' 


No. XLVI. — Clrculdr No. 39 ^ daied Madras^ 2hd March 1H9J. 

From — H, A. Sti art, Esq., C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of - -- 

I have the honour to request that the circle abstracts (Form No. 5 of the supervisor’s 
manual) may be forwarded to the same office as the enumeration books of the circle. 

2. I take this opportunity to requeat that no census records may be destroyed till & 
reference has been made to me on the subject. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


REPORTS OF DISTRICT OFFICERS. 


No. XLVll—Circvlar No. 40, dated Madras, Srd March 1891. 

From — H. A. Stuaki, Esq,, C.S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

1 have the lionour to ask you to bo kind enough to furnish mo, before the 15th June next, 
with a report on the operations in oonneetion with the oonsus in your district. 

2. Information is required on the points given in the appended list, but I shall be glad 
to be favoured with your remarks on any other matters which you may consider deserving of 
notice. 

3. J enclose a statement showing the population of each district in 1881 and 1891 in order 
that you may see the rate of increase, &c., in districts bordering on your own. 

4. If the number and size of blocks, circles and charges at the time of the final census 
differed from the figures entered in the latest No. Ill statcmient sent to me, please report the 
revised figures. 

A. 1. Preliminary arrangemonts — 

(r/) The juf'paration of statemenis asked for in circular No. 1 ; mode of chocking 
lists of villages ; dale of completion and desi)atch to my office. 

(//) Tlie d(‘linoation of the census divisions on maps; whether this was done, and 
if so, whether any use was made of such maps. 
ic) The preparation of Ihe block statement (circular hJo. 2) ; dates of completion 
and desj)atch. 

2. House-numbering — 

{(i) Definition of housv. 

{b) Mode of numbering ; material used ; dates of commencement and completion ; 

if the numbering wore done earlier, would ihe numbers last until the census ? 
(r) Village or building lists. 

3. Circle lists- 

Daios of (JomiiHUKienient and completion ; dales of commencement and completion 
of printing ; cost of printing. 

4. Agency — 

{a) Whether any difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of men. 

(//) The nuniher of charge-su])erintendcnts, supervisors, and enumerators actually 
em})h)yed for the preliminary record and the final census ; numhor of 
special onimeraiors, c.//., those for travellers by road, sea and canal, for forest 
tribes, festivals, <S:c. 

[c) The number of each class of census officers falling under the heads of (i) 
officials, (//) paid non-officials, and (r/V) unpaid non-officials. 

Note. — Only persons in the service of Government should be shown as officials. Village 
officers of Government villages arc officials. 

(f/) The classes from whieli they were drawn, f.c., in the case of officials, and of 
nou'ofiicials in the employment of district hoards, municipal councils, &c., 
the depart meut in whicdi they are employed. 

Note. — Village officers should he shown as such and not included in the Eevenue Depart- 
ment. 

Non-officials other than those mentioned above, should be shown under the following 
heads : — 

Zemindari em})loy^B — Clerks in private employ. 

(i) V illage officers. Agriculturists. 

(ii) Others. Shopkeepers. 

Schoolmasters. Stamp vendors. 

Vakils. Others. 
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6. Sohedule*— 

’ * 

(a) Indents and supply, 

(b) Number of bows and loose schedules issued ; number not issued or issued but hot 

used. 

(0 HQUseholders’ schedules ; to what classes issued ; number issued ; advisability of . 
extending their use, 

6, Instruction of census oftioers — 

(а) The nature and extent of the instruction. 

(б) Supervision of instruction. 

(r) The printed instructions to enumerators and the niana^] for charge^superintoudonfs 
* and supervisors, 

7* Block lists: by whom written and when ; dau' ot completion in eacli taluk. 

8. Preliminary record-* 

(a) Dates of commencement and conclusion. . 

(b) Mode and extent of checking. . 

(c) Gteneral opinion as to accuracy of preliminary record. 

. *9. Pinal census — 

(a) Time occupied in taking. 

{b) Extent to which met) who did not prepare the preliminary record wore omploycHi as 
enumerators; otunion regarding such eourse; reserve of enumerators (circular 
No. 26, paragraph 4 > * 

(r) Natui’o and extent of supervision. 

{(i) Special errjingements for travellers by road> people assembled at farrs, festivals, cVc. 

(c) ’Militar}’ limits and troops on the march ; jails, hospitals, hotels and (jiinals. 

(/) 'Fraots where the census was taken by day. 

[g) Tracis where the census extended over more than one day. A full account of the 
arran gem (.mts should be given. ^ ‘ 

10. Preparation of enumerator’s circle, taluk and district abstracts ; tUitcs of completion and 
explanation of delay where it occurred. .. 

Jl. De8j)atch of books to the ab^ractiom offices ; dates and oxplpnation of delay, if any, 

12. Demeanour of the people ; particulars of prosecutions under Census Act, if any^ 

Id. Opinion as to aocuraoy of oenSus. Comparison of figuros with those for 1881 ; remarks 
on iuorease in number of houses and population ; also on j)roiK)rtioii of sexes. 

14. Bxpcinditurb, distinguishing between municipal and other expenditure, as also between 
expenditure in 1890-91 and that in IWl— 92 — tide paragraph 4 of circular No. 82 for form of 
statement. 

Camp, Bkriiampore, H. A. STUAHT, 

16^^ April 1891. Superintendeni oj' Ochhus Operatiom. 


, J^r(ract from the heport of 1C, C. JdivHon^ JCstp, (Collector of Ganjam, 

The delineation of the census divisions on maps was not done in this district, owing to the taluk* 

maps on the scale of half an inch to the mile referred to in paragraph 4 of your circular No. 1 22 

^ not being procurable either in Madras or Calcutta Survey office. • • * - 

The census taluk officers wore able to frame proposals for the sub-divisions of their taluks into 
blocks fi^oni the information contained in statement No. II. Those proposals had in all cases to be 
returned for revision, and in many cases more thaji oiico. Almost all census taluk officers at first 
proposed blocks containing too large a number of houses, many in their projiosals excluded from 
calculation the ‘other building s ’ shown in statements 11 and 111, which was, of ciourse, wrong. 
Considerable time elapsed before this revision was satisfactorily completed, so that the final consoli- 
dated statement of blocks-could be despatched to your offic^e only on the 1 3th October 1 890. ^ 

liTo block in* the district contained morci than ninety buildings. *' • ’ 

The earliest date of the commencement of the numbering of houses in certain taluks was 26ih 
• July 1890, and the latest date#f its completion tke Mth November 1890. 

Even if the numbering had been done earlier, the numbers would have lasted until the final census' 
day, as in most cases they are clearly visible still. But in the case of many houses on acc.-dunt of the 
Pongal feast, which took place oft the 1 2th January 1891, th# walls, together with the numbers, were, 
whitewashed in accordance with the Hindu custom, and such houses had to be re-numbered. 

. Agreeat>lj% to the instructions contained in paragraph 8 of your circular No. 3, dated 17th June 
1890, as each building was numbered it ‘was entered in the building or village list, printed forms ^oth 
blank and specimen), of whicl^ were largely supplied to the taluk officers for distributioft to village 
officers, &c. The pripted form containing specimen entries was taken as a guide. In taluks, wffiere the 
preparation of the building lists was over, the work of checking the completed lists was mainly done 
DV revenue ofiioials. To set an example to the divisional dnd tmuk officers and to show, what amount 
x){ importance was attached to this work, I myself undertook to personally inspect 24 circles ip, 

• 116 ^ 
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Berhainp^re taluk, requesting, at the same time, my divisional offlcers to similarly check as mtich. as 
they can. my foot-note to circular No. 7, datc^ Ist September 1890. Particular care was taken 
to see that pariah hamlets and streets inhabited by low castes were not omitted. I found the pariah 
hamlets omitted in the first two vilUges w^hich I visited, and fined the karnams lor. ther fau)t- Sub- 
sej^uently I rarely had occasion for any censure on this ground. * 

In all the taldks and municipal towns, except Ask^, Sompet, Aska and Kurla*and KoUifcot, 
great difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of enumerators was felt. I insisted on every 
Government kamara (and where possible every zaminddri kamam) providing from among his rela- 
tives one enumerator besides himself. Moreover, many outsiders of average intelligence, capable of 
understanding the printed instructions, were induced to work as supervisor or enumerators gratis 
by the prospect of being employed in the census abstraction office at Berhampore, provided they gav<^ 
satisfaction in tlfhir census work. Had’ it not been for such arrangements, the number of paid agents 
in this district, where education is backward, would have been necessarily large. ^*or. want of 
enough competent persons to act supervisors in BerHa^port*,’ two circles had to bo given to a 
• single supervisor contrary to rules. In tliis connection it will not be out of place to mention that all 
the zuminddrs and proprietors of estates whom I addressed ‘lent every aid in* their power to the 
successful accomplishment of the census withiil their estates. * . . ^ 

Householders’ schedules were issued to natives of position, to Government servants drawing 
Rs. 50 and upwards and to Europeans and Eurasians without restriction. The numbef of schedules, 
'of this description supplied tp the district* amounted to 1,090, of these only 602 were issued to, ’Und 
used hv, natives of India. 

1 am not in favour of extension of the use.of householders’ schedules. Being in*English, they 
are unintoUigilde to the bulk of the population ; and even those who (‘ould and did use them, did 
not in very many eases take- the trouble to study the*instrn(5tion8, the re^lt being that the schedules 
were full of mistakcis. 

On receipt of^your circular No. 12* dated 6th October 1890, the census taluk offi(‘ers and chair- 
men of municipalities were rectuested ,to see that their supervisors wore properly instructed by* the 
beginning of December. All supervisors and enumerators were assembled in taluk offices or in 
some convenient (!entres and instruction iqiparted. Their particular attention -was drawn to the nature 
of the entries to be made in the religion, caste and occupation columns. The tahik officers or, whore 
their preseh^e*was impracticable, the charge-suporintenaents or supervisors filled up some manuscript 
specimen forms in the presence of the enumerators, and thus tauglit them how to make entries in 
them. The enumerators thus instructed wore sent to some neighbouring villages a few days before 
the preliminary census to* take the census of a few houses. The roiigh schedules filled in by these 
were scrutinized by the suporyisors designate. The work of both was tested by the charge-superin- 
teiulent. Wheif -each man was found qualified for enumerator or supervisor he was given an appoint^ 
meht order in the form embodied in your circular No. 19, dated 12Ui November 1890.* Sufficient 
nunibor of copies of this form in ’the vernacular was printed and supplied for this piurposo to* all 
the taluk officers and ehaimeu of municipalities. * 

.Ea(5h enumeratiim book supplied contained printed instructions with a specimen form of entries 
for enumerators. Tliese were first widely distributed among the enumerators for study. The Eng- 
lish copies of a manual for charge-ftuperintendents and supervisors were * supplied direct by you 
. to tahsildars and chairmen of municipal councils as advised in your circular No. 17, dated lOth 
November 1890, but tlu^se proved to be of little use, as but few of the supervisors had any know- 
ledge of English, while ove'n some of the charge- suporintendents were ignorant of it. Telugu 
copies were received subsequently. The manual was translated into TTriya here and printed. These 
two vernacular versions proved very useful. The contents of tho manjuaTwere duly explained by 
the taluk officers concerned to tho charge-sUpennfendents, and by. them to the supervisors and 
enumerators. • . 

The preliminary record prepared by the •enumerators was closely scrutinized by tlfe supervisors 
who went about their circles and tested the entries made by tho former, !)y making as fa^a8 practicable 
houso-to-house visits; in most ’taluks* not much over 10 per cent, were tested, but in Sompet, Aska. 
and Kurla, Dhdrakdta and Atagada more than 40 pur cent .’of tho eft tries were examined. The taluk* 
officers were busy at this time of the season .until the time of the census, travelling throughout their 
taluks to see that census officers understood their work and were performing it with the fitmoet 
precision and accuracy. ‘ ‘ 

The preliminary leuord may 'bo considered to have been very accurate, though some mistakes 
wei^ committed in regard to the entry of religion, sect of religion and sub-division of caste, for these 
1^0 so multifarious as to puzzle even a fairly educated native. . . • * • ' 

It was carefully impxessfed on taluk offieors that final enumeration, should, except when unavoid- 
able, bo done by the same, person wbo had held the preliminary enumeration. Only in Parlakimedi 
taluk was this rule deviated from to any great extent; there 253 n^u , were employed for the final* 
pnumoration yrho had not done the preliminary. No sufficient explanatron for this has been furnished 
by the Deputy Tahsildar, who reports that the result was unsatisfactory. 

As suggested by you in paragra^ffi 4 of your circular No. 26^ dated 15th December 1890, as 
regards the reserve of trained men to Take the place of* any wbo might be absent, I ad^essed the 
heads of all departments In this district under G.O., No. 1016, Revenue, dated 16Ui Decgmber 1890, 
and G.O., No. 22 L. and M., dated 9th January 1891, to place at the disposal of tlA several reve- 
nue t>fficer8 the sorvi6es of all their subordinates' who had not already been lent lor census duty 
during the diree day^ viz., 25th •to 27th February 1891. Looss sheets bf printed instruotieus for > 
enumerators with specimen schedules were supplif^dto heads of departments with the request that 
they would see that their subordinates studi^ them well before leaving .their offices. Offioiid subordi- 
nates BO lent, as well as some nrivato individuals who ofiered themselvea to serve gratuitously, wera 
formed into a reserve in each taluk. 
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Eaoh charge-superi n tendon t encamped on the night of the 26th Fobruary 1891 in a-eentral village 
of'hie charge and inftpocted as many villages as he possibly could on that night. Any doubts refexred 
by the supervisors and.enumerators whre cleared by them then and there. The supervisors checked 
the work of enumerators in the blocks of their respective circles on the night as far as lay in their power, 
paying particular attention to entries relating to the influx of guests, now-bom children, &c., and to the 
entries already made boing.struck od as regards, deceased or a\)8ont persons. « 

One hundred* and ninety stations were selected at which to. census tyavelfers by road. Many of 
these bning at places where police stations existed, . arrangement s at such wer€>* entrusted to tlie station- 
house officers ; where they coincided with toll‘gat»\ ihe gHto-keepei*8 were utilised. To other stations 
constables were deputed from the nearest police-station. Copies of the manual were .supplifnl to police 
inspectors arid the men instructed by them. The work was satisfac'torily performed. 

As directed in paragraph G of your circular No. M — I, dated ‘22nd August 1890, Mr. Scott, my 
senior Assistani Collector, Berhanipore, was placed in direct coiumimicatum with the conimandant of the 
27th Regiment. The arrangements made for reiisusiug the pepubitioii of the military limits wore the 
same as elsewhere in the district, but the work th*^rv was entrusted !•>, and done by, the military 
authorities under direct supervision of Mr. Scott. 

There were no troops on the mat'ch within the limits of the (biujum district on the night j of tlie 
26th February 1891. ^ ^ ’ 

There were no tracts in the district whore the final (onsus extended over more than on(» day, but 
us said above there was no attempt to noike a final enumeration on one day or night in the hill tracts. 
Census was taken there between the 20th January and 20th of February 1891,' f.c., six <layN earlier 
than;in the plains, tt) allow of the iihstracts-readiiug the head -quarters of the <liBtricts by the 27th of 
February 1891. 

Nowhere w'as the slightest opposition made to the taking of the census, anj though, no doubt, 
many of the people believed that s(nue dark scheim* of taxatimi w^mld bdlow iti its wako. the efforts 
which were made by Tuvsell* and my assistants to di88ij)a*c this delusion were. I li^ve n^asou to hope, 
not unsuccessful. ’ * , 

There were no ]>rosecution8 in any of the taluks of the district under t)ie ItmIIhu < ’tuiuus Act XVII 
of 1890*. 

I have ever}' reason .tcj believe that the census has been as accurate as (?au pos.mbly be expected in 
the case .of a wild and poorly educated district. I'liat it wah more accuvat** than that of 14i8l is the 
ppiniou of all official? in the distriiit. Tt is iny own belief that 'the greater part of theineroase in popu- 
dation showni by tlie present census is due \o im»re carufiil enumeration rather' than to real iucreaso 
of members. Sh<)uld I bo right in this opinion, the incroiise will be found to be mamiy in tlie. lower 
castes, among whom famine mortality w'as* greatest, and in whose ranks the smallost percentage of 
increase would naturally be expected. The iuereuse due to improvoniont in endmenitions has more 
than countorbalaueed our losses by famine and, by imiigratiou. . * 


KxtravJ from the Report* of A. W. B. lliggemt^ Acting Collector of Vizugapafam. 

• . 

A house >vas defined in cfrculaj' Nt>. 1 to be a dwelling place of one or more faTiiilies with their 
resident sorvAnta living in it having a, separate entrance from the common w'ay. There was some 
difficulty in making the karnams understand thc» definition and j^articularly the moaning of the 
phrase ‘ eomii^n w ay. * The joint family system aiid'tho numerous cases in which, a single house is 
divided among several cdparc<morH created room for doubt as to whether a building was to be 
numbered as one or more houses. The thorough supervisioTi exercised by taluk and divisional officers, 
however, rectified mistakes in this respeert in a groat many, if not all, cases. Another source of con- 
fusion was the distinction- between a hollsti and a building. •• 

In some cases, viz., the houses of Parialuj, (ladabas and other low castes, the walls and the doors 
are made of bamboos or wood, and it w as impossible to paint the nugibers in the ordinary manner. In 
such caSes the numbers wore painted on small boards and liung up in front of the deorway. At the 
Pongal festival, w^hen walls are generally whitewashed and doors and door frairies are repainted, the 
nunmers were in a few eases obliterated, but a -timely circular issued and toin-tcmed prevented any 
general loss of the numbers. The numl)er8 have sinep remained intact. There is no reason to suppose 
that if the numbering had been done earlier, it would not, under proper precautions, have lasted until 
the census. The numbering was commenced on the 4th August and completed on the 18th D(:KJomber. 

• It was not an easy thing to obtain the requisite number of men, esjioci ally enumerators. The 
number of blocks was at first determined as far as possible with reference to the number of enumera- 
tors available. After conferring personally witli the snperintonrJent, their size wa?, however, reduced 
and the demand for enuiuerators was increased considerably. Kspocially as they were required to 
render their services gratuitously, much greater difficulty was experienced . in pr^jcuring enumerQ.tor8 
to be kept in reserve. . • * . ’ - 

About’ 200 schedules were used by Europeans and East Indians and by certain Native gentle- 
men in municipal towns.* It would, no doubt, help tlie enumerator greatly if horiseholdors^ 
Bchedules would be used to a larger extent; but it was found that, from warit of special knowledge of 
the method of fiUihg up the schedules,' some householders failed to till up the scliodules accur(itely. 
The issue of sehediUes must, therefore, be restricted to persons of considershlo education. 

" After the enumerators 'finished the preparation of the preliminary ro<iord, all the entries in the 
schedules were crftefuUy checked by the' supervisor and all observed mistakes were rectified. The 
supervisors then checked not less than 60 per cent.*of the schedules Uy going round froiri hous^ 
to house in all the villages of their circles. charge-superintendents also teste^ several schedulea 
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and tho entries therein as far as possible. It is belieyed that the preliminary reciord was earefuily 
and accurately prepared. • , 

The hnal census in the plains commenced at the time of ITehting lamps and continued till 2 a.m. 

It was a difEcult tiling to obtain the services of persons to be kept in reserve to serve as reserve 
enumerators. As the service was to be rendered gratuitously few were willing to come forward for 
employment. The taluk officers were, however, able to procure and* employ twenty persons to fill 
vacwcies amon^ the* enumerators at the final census. I entirely depregate the emplovment of 
untrained men m the final census, as the measure is very likely to uroduoo inaccurate and unsatis- 
factory results. It is best to train meh, if they can bo procured i.n the beginning, and keep them in 
reserve for the final census. At the same time it is most desirable that tho enumerator who conducts 
the preliminary enumeration should conduct the final enumeration also, as otherwise the new man 
may commit serious mistakes owing to want of knowledge of the .places and the people he visits. 

The supervisors commenced their work at the time when the enumerators began the final 
enumeration. Their work -lasted till 4 a.m., or ia somg cases till 6 a.m. The enumerator’s work was 
very carefully supervised and corrected. The supervisors went round the several blocks in their 
circles and tested several entries in the schedules. All the 'corrections were made .in good red ink. The 
charge-Buperintendents stationed Ihemselves at places where travellers in ohuttrams and tlie house- 
less poor were to be enumerated and carefully supervised tho work of those enumerators there. 

On receipt of superiutondont^s circular No. 10 {a) a list was prepared in. consultation with the 
superintendent of police of all places whore travellers and the housele^^s poor (!ould beat be enumerated. 
Toll gumastus wore appointed where available as enumerators at their gates, beat and other constables 
being detailed for the work in all other places. The taluk officers and the supervisors concerned 
instructed the men so appointed in the census work and kept them ready for the final eehsus which 
was carefully conducted by those men according to the rules. Persons at'sembled at fairs and festivals 
and at dawk-bungalows, chuttfanis and cart-stands were eimmerated by th« enumerators of the block 
ooucemed. ' ‘ ' 

There is only one military cantonment in the distsict, viz., Vizianagrum.- Its liniits were defined 
so as to exclude tho bazaars and other places occupied by tho non-military population. The houses 
therein were numbered in the. usual way and blocks and circles fgrmed. Enumerators and super- 
visors were selected and appointed from among tho troops, the officer commanding being the charge- 
superintendent. The deputy tahsildar of the taluk instructed the enumerators in the work and .both 
the preliminary and the final enumerations were conducted carefully under the supervision of the 

commanding officer. There wore no trOops on the mar^h on the night of tho census. 

* • * • * . 

The agency or th« hill tracts of this district were censiised under the special arrangements.* 

According to the computation recently made by the Survey ^uperiutendeat the area is square 

miles. Owing to the malarious nature of the climate and to the paucity of educated people there, 
volunteer enumerators could not be had, y5 paid enumerators were therefore entertained. Their 
numbei>was supplemented by some of tne zamindtiri officials. The whole tract was parcelled out into 
convenient circles and each circle was given to one enumerator. The enumerators wore trained hy 
the taluk officers and kept ready for tho work ot enumeration, which cc)maiencod on the 15tli Decem- 
ber 1890, and was finished in the remotest parts of these tracts before the 15th March 1891. The same, 
schedule was used as in the ordinary or non-agency tracts, except tllat in places inhabited by the 
Khonds, the Savaras, the Jataj5a8, the DomBs and the like, information to be entered in certain columns 
cpula not be obtained. The work of the enumerators was strictly ‘scrutinized and supervise'd by the 
taluk and divisional officers and the enumeration was conducted with all possible accuracy. The 
census of tho floating population, suoh as travellers byroad and people assembled at fairs and festivals, 
was also taken oivthe 26th February during the day by the police in places selected f^r the puigpose. 
These schedules were attached to the original record. 

The people were quite indillerent to the census. The idea that the census is the forerunner of 
some furt^r taxation has almost entirely vanished. People* furnished the information 'required of 
theili reamly and willingly. There were no prosetmtions under the Census Act. 

The results of tho census are believed to be accurate and satisfactory, as all possible precautions 
were taken for securing their a<.’curaoy. The divisional- and taluk officers spared no pains dn con- 
ducting the census of the agency tracts through the paid enumerators employed for the purpose and 
through the zamindiiri officials omijloyed on the work^ Tim results of these tracts should, therefore, 
he also taken as accurate. 


E(riract from the Report of W. A, Mappel^ Enq,^ Collector vf Qoddvart, 

s 

The work of numbering houses was done by the village officers. . The heM karnam was held 
responsible for the tiocuracy of this work, the other village officers assisting him and acting upder his 
directions. Numbers were marked by paint, which was a mixture of red lead and giuKelly-oil in the 
proportion of one-fourth seer of the former to onb-oighth seer of the latter. Tho figures wore all in 
English and not less than 4 inches long. . The brush used was a piece of the stem of the palmyra leaf 
or the flower stem of th^ oocoanut. Numbers were affixed wherever most conspicuous and always in 
front of bflildings, care being laken that they were above the rSach of children and sheltered as much 
as possible from tho rain.* Old census numbers wherever found were obliterated to avoid mistakes. 

The people in this district are generally amenable to orders. Many ofiered themselves to work 
without remuneration, and those employed did their work satisfactorily. No difficulty was felt, except 
in the agency and other jungle tractsi where educated men procurable for* employment on census duty 
were very few. Hence the final census was dispensed with in (1 ) the agency tracts* of Bhadrdchalam 
and Yem^gfidam, except the river-side villages, and (2) 40 villages in the Tuni division which are 
as wild as most pac^s of the agency tracts. ^ . 
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The rensiifi of these tracts was coTumenioed early in February 1^91 and finished before the 
*i7th idem. 

About 833 householder’s schediilos wore issued to Eurupeiins, Eurasians and educated and 
respectable natives. Most of the forms filled up by the heads of the families were found inaccurate 
owmjTto the instructions given for the filling in of the several columns not having been carefully 
attended to by them. This entailed udditiomu work upon the ordinary eniimcrntors who had to obtain 
necessary information in the morning of the 27th February 1891 for supplying tlie omissions. The 
use of these forms should be restricted to the narrowest possible limits. As a rule, they should be 
distributed only to Europeans and Eurasians, whose religious distinctions are not genornlly understood 
the ordinary Telugu enumerators. 

AV itli a view to ensure the exercise of sufticieiit supeiwision over the whoh* extent of their taluks, 
talisildars and deputy tahsildars were divested <if tlieii* charge-superinteiidoulships. other competent 
men being appointed in their places. They personally examined all the suporvis«)rs, and not less than 
i 5 per cent, of llie number of enumerators and satisti»*d iiietn.?*elves that they were well up iu tlicir 
duties. They were made to fill up a few iH)ugh seb ^lules iu their prestuice, and the mode of filling up 
the several columns, particularly those relating .o caste and its sub-divisions, were chaxrly expluiuod 
to them. They also satisfied themselves that supcrvis<.r8 wore giving necessary iustructivuw to the 
enumerators subordinate to tliem. 

The printed instructions to enumerators and th<» manual fur charge-superiutendents and supei - 
vi8(»rs greatly facilitated the work of training the census otficers in their and contributed to tlio 

iKU'uracy of the statistics prepared. 

During the period intervening between the dat/«s ol < ommencomeut and completion of the 
preliminary record, th(‘ cliarge-8U])erintcndents and supervisors were constantly on the mt>ve and 
inspected the work done lij- the eiiumeratoi-s. With a view avoid too many eorre<*tioiis in tJi© oxiuiua-' 
ration books, the enuiiicrat(»rs wrote tliom up after tin* entries made b\ tin m in the rough schedule 
books speciiillv pre]>!!i*e(1 for the j)urpose had been checked by their supervisors. ,\fter tho preli- 
minary record was coiupletetl the suporvisors tested not loss than 10 ( ent of thf^ antries made by the 

enumerators by actual liouse-to-house visits. Tahsildars and deputy tahsildars ' ontinued touring until 
they satisfied theniscdves that the preliminary record was atuuiratoly ]^rep:irnd, particular attention 
being paid to the circles in backward parts and in < harge of inoffi(!ient supervisors and enumerators. 
The preliminary rtM'ord was, on the whole, accurate. 

The time occupied in taking the final c ensus varied from six to eight hours according to the size of 
the blocks, exc^ept in the c uso of tho divisions in charge of the Ibiblic Works Department, where it took 
the whoh* night owing to the long distaiujes which the census officers had to travel. 

In all the census divisions a number of enumerators and supervisors was secured us a reserve 
t(» fall back upon iu case of need at the last moment and wert* trained in tln^ dutii^s expected of them. 
Vacancies having (Kx*urred in the ranks of enumerators at the last moment 260 persons of this 
description w ore employed for the final census It is not desirable tliat final lamsus sliould be taken 
by men who have not prepared the preliminary record as they are ignorant of the limits of their blocks, 
but in unavoidable cai^es the accuracy of statistics will not be seriously endangered if tliey shoulil 
be show n round their blocks and instructed in tin* task of filling up scli^ules 

The charge-superintendents and supervisors were coiiKtantly on the move <m the night of the 
final census and satisfied themselves tliat the enumerators did their work properly. They paid parti> 
culai* attention tu cases where the preliminary record had not been prej>ared as of travellers in 
t huttrums, &c. When tiie bocks were returned next morning the sujjervisors read through,\ every 
additional < ntrv made by the enumerators on the census uight and corrected any probalde errors iu 
them. 

Police officers w^ere <;hiefly employed for the enumeration of travellers ]>y road and rivers, but not 
by canal, their number being supplemented where necessary by trained men taken from the reserv©. 
The stations selected for the purpose were sufficiently close to each other to preclude the possibility of 
any traveller being left uncounted. Every traveller enumerated was provided with a ticket with 
instructions to produce it so as to avoid re-onumeratioii. 

The final (ensus was taken by day (morning of the 27th February) in the following tracits, owing 
to tlic wildness of the country having rendered a night enumeration impossible : — 

(1) The Telaga villages in the Bhadraclialum taluk. 

(2) Tlie Agency villages in the Peddapiir taluk. 

(3) Eleven villages in the Polavarum division, viz., 1. Polavaram, 2. Patusum, 3. Gutula, 

4. Tadipudi, o. Tupakulugudem, 6. Pochuvaram, 7. Ballipadu, 8. Veukatayapalem, 
9. Cherukumilli, 10. Bayyanagudem, 11. J augareddigudein . 

The (-ensiis of tho following tracts extended over more than one day : — 

(1 ) The Koya and Beddi villages in the Bhadrachalam taluk. 

(2) Tho Agency villages in the Yernagudem taluk excepting tho villages referred to in {/). 

(3) Forty villages in Tuni division referred to in G.O., No. 1017, dated 1.5th December 1890. 

In these tracts the final census w as dispensed with owing to tho villages being scattered over an 
•extensive area and owing to the impossibility of securing an ade^uutti number of educated men for 
employment as enuinerabjrs. Tho (U'lisus in these tracts w as couimon(!ed early in February and every- 
w^here finished before tho 27th February 1891. The w ork in these lalukH w as chiefly done by kar- 
nams, taluk gumastas, forest subordinates and agency schoolmasters. Tho work done by tlie 
enumerators was closely che(*ked by supervisors w'ho veiled most of th(^ entries in the schedules by 
actual house-to-houso visits. As the people of these tracts do not often go beyond their own villagea, 
it was not found necessary to make any special arrangements for the enumeration of travellers. The 
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enuniorators inc luded iii the wcheduloB all the permanent residents of the villages whether living in 
them at the time of the census or absent therefrom on temporary journeys, excei)t in the case of those 
who were absent in villages where a final census would be conducted and who were not likely to 
return therefrom beforcj the 27th February 1891. In such cases their names were not included in the 
schedules of their native villages, but were left to be enumerated in the villages whither they had 
gone. The natives of villages outside those special tracts who were present at the time of the census 
in these areas were enumerated and furnished with tickets so as to prevent their being counted a 
second time in case of their return to their native villages before the date of the final census. The 
enumerators appointed to count travellers in the riverside and other villages where a final census was 
taken were careful not to count the residents of these special tracts as their names had been included 
in the schedules of their native villages. 

No anangements having been made for the preparation of separate statistics for agency tracts, 
your requisition received on 2nd Marcli last for the separation of agency from non-agency totals en- 
tailed mu(;h difficulty. Most of the circles and taluk abstracts having been by that time finished, 
fresh accounts had to be prejaired by tabsildars in order to furnisli the necessary information. Most 
part of the delay would have been avoided bad the agency villages boon required to be distinguished 
from non-agency villages in the preparation of circle lists. 

The people were generally calm and not obstructive ; the object of the census being well under- 
stood, they willingly furnished oil the information required by the enumerators. Some of the lower 
orders viewed the operation tis a prelude to new taxation, but they were immediately disabused of 
their suspicions. In a few cases the hill tribes attempted to avoid the enumeration of their children 
from a superstitious holief that, if the names of all their children were given, they would lose some of 
them. Such i)eople were at once made to understand that their apprelionsions were quite unfounded. 
Thor(» was only one case of prosecution under the Census Act. One Chikkala Bhiranaswami of 
GuUinadivi, a zamindari village in the Amalai)ur taluk, was appointed as an enumerator. But he 
not only refused to work as a census offic^er hut also wilfully spoiled tlie f'ensus schedules given to 
him for the preliminary record, and tried to induce other ouumerat<u*s to follow his example. He 
was proHCH Uted before the Joint Magistrate and sentenced to a fine of Ks. 15. 

From the manner in wliicli the census operations wor(‘ (tonducted, 1 am of opinion that the results 
are generally accurate. From the statement of rough totals received from you it appears that the 
census totals of 1891 coirqjarod with those of 1881 show an increase of 21*75 per cent, in occupied 
houses, 14-5 in males, irr49 in females. The increase is attrihutahle to (1) the statistics of 1891 
heing more accurate than those of 1881 ; (2) immigration from Vi/.aga]>atam chiefly audio a small 
extent froniGanjam when^ wages are miKih lower than in this distrust ; (.S) the thriving condition of 

the country ; and (4) natural iiujroaso of the population. 


Extract from the Report of A. W. B* Higgoh^^ Actio g Colled or of Ixistna. 

Statement No. I referred to in circular No. 1 \voro prepared by the karnains for each village and 
submitted to the taluk offi<'e, where they wen* chocked with reference to the taluk manual ae(;ount A 
and audit registers of village servants, and also with reference to the settlement register, adangal 
accounts and the Inst census n'port. From tliese, statement No. II was jjropnri d in the taluk office and 
forwarded to this offiee by each tahsildar. These statoments reached the Collector’s offic^e hotwoon 
2lal Juno 1890 and 20th July 1890 from the several taluks. But under instructions received at the 
Census Conforonco held at Bezwada on the 5th August 1890, the No. II statement were returned to 
the tahsildurs for revision and statement No. HI was finally forwarded to you on 15th January 1891 
(vide statement No. :121, dated I5th January 1891). 

The census divisions were delineated by karnams* tracings on village survey mu})R taken by them 
for tho purpose and similar divisions wore marked on the taluk maps and forwarded to divisional 
officers by tabsildars. Those maps wer() used by divisional officers and tabsildars for tlie purpose of 
checking the extent of the charges and circles entrusted to ea(h Bui>erintendent and supervisor and wore 
useful as showing that no 2 )ortioii of the villages or taluks had been h'ft unprovided. 

The final block statement was forwarded to you on 18tb Dec^ember 1890. 

The numbers are still visible on many houses, so that it is possible that they would have lasted 
till the census had the numbering commenced six months (.‘arlier. 

Some difficulty w*as experienced in out-of-the-way upland taluks where educjation is com2)arutively 
backward ; but in the more enlightened j)ortions of the district, agents were easily j)rocured. 

Tho first indent for schedules was submitted with this office No. 408, dated 161h December 1890 
(extra). This was duly complied with, aud siq^deiueutal sup^dies were apjdiedfor from time to time ; in 
some cases without reference to this offiee. But no accurate^ information is available on the subject. 
A statement containing the necessary information is api)ended : — 


Number of books 

Number of looso schedules 

1 

Number of j 
householder’s' « i 

Hchedulos : 
isBuod. 

Issued. 

1? 

Issued. 

Not issued. 

16,280 1 

1,218 

j 42,890 

1 

20,353 1 

610 


Householder’s scliodulos were issued to Europeans, Eurasians, and a few respectable natives such 
as saminddrs, &o. The system may be more freely used so as to cause as little vexation as possible 
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to educated and reapectable persons and relieve the ordinary onumerntors to soiin' extent without 
impairing the accuracy of the entries in the schedules. The number of liouseholder’s scheduler 
issued is reported to be 610. 

All the divisional olhcers, tahsildars and deputy talisildars were preK4Uit at the Conference held 
at Bezwadn on the r)th August IKOO and had the benetit of pi'rsoiial interview with yoti and an 
opportunity of gaining much information h^y the tdiject lesM»u conducted in tlu>ir presence, * Mr. Arun- 
del issued subsidiary' instructions imprc^ssiug on them as well as revenue inspectors and karnams 
the importance of special attention being directed towards the numbering of tln' habitulieus of 
lower ord€»r8, such as Pariahs, &c., the more extensive emi»loyinen1 of non-official agency, tin* rc'duc- 
tion of the sizes of each blot^k, frequent inspection of the villages in their ranges and the mode of 
imparting instruction by object Icsstuis suggesttnl by him nr tlie Conference. The Oomml Deputy 
Collector adopted a very useful mode clearing th»' doubts raised by bis subordinates. TIii pul 
the queries raised and the answers given by him sidi‘ by side, and while re]dyiiig t<. them sub- 
mitted both for the approval (d’ the Colh'etor. 

The preliminary (census coinnienced on lie* Fe.; Juniuir\ in the taluks and tiU the 2()th 

of that month in the iimnicapalities and was eomplotcd by the lOib of F(»bruaiy 18tM. 

The supervisors checked not less than 1(J per c('iit of tlu' entries in each ot the enunu»rator’H 
schedules in their ranges, by visiting the lemscs peisonally and ascertaining the i-orrt't tness of tlie 
entries. The charge-suporint«indciits exenusod general supervisiou over the work <d’ the supervisors 
and enumerators in their charge. 

The preliminary record is reporte^l t(» bo us necurate as possibh*. It must, of course, be r*x[)ected 
that in a work conducted on such a larger scale, there should be room for ina«-curiici(*s and errors. 

The final census occupied from six to eight hours according to tlu* sizt* of tlu* bioi ks. 

A tew persons (nirudy-eiglit I were enip loy(»d at tlu* final c<uisus who did not serve at. the preli- 
minary census. Hut this does not seem to have aife(!t(‘<I the aciairaiy ('f the c(*nsiis recurd. It would 
certainly be desirable, were it possible, to have the sauu* men for tlu*. prelim iiuiry and tlie tiual 
census. 

A sufTicienl reservi* of enumerators and supi'rvisors was maintained ni all tlu* taluks to fall 
back on in an emergency. 

Tho HUpi'i’visors and cliarge-superinteiidenls were moving about their ranges on the ceusuH 
night, keeping a sharp look-out on the enumerators’ work, e.s]>e(u'ally wluu-e they cxpecUul laxity. 

Happily there w(*rc no fairs or festivals on the day of the tinal census. 

Tlu* enumeration of the canal ]) 0 ]>ulation w’as left in tlu* hands of Publii* Works l)(q)artnient 
otficers. The (luntur jail, thi* only jail in Uu* district, constituted a separate block and was enu- 
merated by one of tho ollicors of tlie jail, w'hil* the inmates of hospitals and hotels w^ero nuiubere 
like those of ordinary liouses. 

There w'<*r(‘ no tracts where the eensus was taken by day, and none where it extended ov(*r more 
than a day. 

In some taluks it is reported that there was some uneasy feeling among the uneducated classes 
as to whether the census were not intended ns a preliminary step to tho imposition of a new tax ; 
but educated pt^rsons did not share that fetdiug, and thi'y and tne officers engaged in the census 
joined in removing it. There wore no prosecutions under the Act. 

All tlie oftiei'rs reported that the census w'as fairly accurutt*. 


Extract fr (mi fh(‘ Rrjxtrt af //. Mikuiscij, En(f.^ Suh^i^otlcrfor^ in ('harge nf N ('ll nrr. 

The preliminary arrangements w ere begun a little late ow iug to pressure of jamabandy. State- 
ment No. 1 w as prepared mostly by t^;e village karmuns by making a rough estimate of, insti‘nd of 
actually counting, the numbers of houses in eacli village, and from these numbers statements Nos, II 
and ITT were conqiiled in the talnk ofheos betw'ecn the 2t0t]j May and 30th July IKOO, except in the 
Nellore muuicipality where thej’' were completed on the 11th August 1890. The district Htatomeiit 
No. 3 w as drawn up in this office and dosputcWl for the first tiim* witli this office letter No. 101, Censue, 
dated tlio 20th September 1890. Tliis being, how ever, based on original rongli eHtimat(*s of liouses in 
each village, revised statements woie sent to yon mi the 7th Oi^toher 1890 and IGth February 1891. 

liiets of villages were chocked with reference to survey lists, settlement registers and survey 
maps of taluks. The omissions were duly noticed in this office and the taluk lists modified or 
correi'.ted accordingly. 

Census maps Avere prepared in all taluks and divisions (Nellore municipality excepted) and the 
chargf*.s and circles denoted thereon. An attempt was made to denote the blocks, but though this 
was done, I do not consider it was accurately done. Tho census maps wore on one inch b) mile sc ale, 
whereon the blocks could not possiby bo correctly marked owing to limited space. Where poimlous 
locolitieH had to bo denoted in blocks, village niajis were used to supplement tho taluk maps. These 
census maps were of some service to the charge-superintendents when they went their rounds of 
inspection to check the preliminary arrangements ana the work of supervisors and enumerators after 
the completion of tho preliminary record. Each tahsildar or deputy tahsildar appears to have made 
two copies, keeping on© for his us© and submitting the other to thisoflflce. Here, however, they w ere^ 
not of much use. 
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Tho block statemoiitB were found very useful not only in enabling the Collector to form at one 
glance an idea of the size of blocks in each taluk, but also to fornij^a rough estimate of the number of 
scliedules that woidd be required. It was not, however, till after the house-numbering was completed, 
checked and corrected that an a(;curate return was obtained. 

In any future census, I would recommend the work being commenced with house-uumberiug with 
a view to secure greater accuracy in the returns above alluded to. The numbering can also last 
sufficiently long, as the numbers last given are reported to be still visible in many villages. 

The definition of liouse given in paragraph 2 (d) of circular No. I was adox)ted. This was found 
X)retty nearly ac'curate for all practical purposes. The expression ‘ common way ’ should, I think, be 
made clearer. 

No difficulty was experienced exc-ept in the zumind^ri portions of the district whore an adequate 
number of officials or other quite competent men could not be got for charge superintending and 
sujiorvising. The Raja’s officials were utilized to the full extent. The enumerators in tho zaminddri 
divisions were all zarnindari village officers who could not be got to discipline satisfactorily. There 
were frequent complaints of wilful neglect, insubordination and carelessness against them. The 
Census Act was promulgated too late to be of mindi use. If passed earlier than it was done, it woiild 
have obviated some difficulties felt. 

SchedultHy indmis and supply — Vide table below : — 



j Orii^inal indent 
I Totul HU]»ply 
I Actually i««uod 


TjO pugCH I iK) pageu : 20 pages 
books. books. I books. 


10 pages 
books. 


Total ; 
enumeration i 
books. I 


Loose I 
Mchednles.' 


Tloofle 

liolder’s 

sehodnies. 


! 


Vide letters Nos. 70 — 133, Consiis, 6th Sept. & 7tli OoL. *00. 314.000 | 


4,814 

4,738 


1,200 

1,201 


3,210 

3,085 


0,073 

0,831 


ib,2or) 

15,355 


41,332 

30,81(i 


1 1,000 
2,040 
2,500 


' Not used 


70 


08 


125 


042 


041 10,522 


MO 


Household schedules . — These were issued only to Europeans and Americans, East Indians and to 
some Native Christians, and educated and respectable native gentlemen (mostly officials). Number 
actually issued and used was 255, number received 2,640, number issued about 2,500. 

I do not advocate their extension, except to tho classes above named, and even this I deprecate. 
Tlie collecjtioii of those schedules on tlio morning after the census is attended with risk and inc.ouvenience, 
and they were generally badly tilled up. Prooably the householders never take the trouble to master 
the instructions printed on them before beginning to fill them. 

The manual for charge- superintendents and supervisors was found most usefid, and the rules 
therein were supplemented by subsidiary instructions issued by this office. 

Tlie block lists were generally prepared by the enumerators and in the taluk offices under the 
supervision of supervisors and the tahsildars or deputy tahsildars. They were written in most 
taluks before and in the rest either in the course or after close of the preliminary census. Where it 
was done after the preliminary census, it was perhaps done with a view to secure greater accuracy and 
obviate tho necessity of having to correct the already marked page numbers of the enumeration books. 
The procedure does not appear to have caused any iuconvenienco, however, as the original building 
lists served the same purpose as tho block lists were intended to. 

Mode and extent of vheckiny . — This was done by a house-to-house visitation and verifying of the 
schedule entries by the supervisors, and to a small extent by the charge-Buperintendents also. Tn this 
way over 10 per cent, of the enumerator's work was examined and the rest by a simple scrutiny and 
coireotion. In some cases the supervisors accompanied their enumerators (the least efficient of them) 
and personally watched their work by pointing out mistakes and correcting them. 

General opinion as to the acfcurucy of the preliminary record . — Favourable. 

Time occupied in taking the final census — four to t/\j^elvc hours. 

Owing to death, sickness, absence or other causus, new men had to be apj)ointed as enumerators 
for the final census. The .^otal number so appointed was over 120. This course is inadvisable but 
inevitable. 1 am inclined, to consider that the disadvantages appreliended from such a step could be 
obviated by training a lutmber of reserve enumerators and keeping them ready for service. Reserve 
was kept in some talaks, for example Atmakur. Where procured, the reserve was with difficulty 
constituted, especially in the zarnindari division. 

It was not practicable for the fluper\usor8 to adequately check the enumerators’ work on the census 
night. They, however, visited as many blocks as possible and even watched the work of such as 
required help by accompanying them and seeing the enumeration done in their presence for a few houses. 
The charge-superintendents encamped where the travellers were expected to be large and supervised 
personally the work done. 

There were no fairs or festivals in this district. 
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The district jail in Nellore town whs the only largo jail wdiuh was c»»nsfiiuted a distinct blocks 
and enumerated by the jnilor under the supervision of the charge-superinteiulent. The sub-jails 
were censused bj" the ordinary enumerators or by the officers in charge. There wt^re no tracts where 
the census was taken })y day, nor anywhere the eensu'^ extended more than one day. 

The people are reported to have generally, willingly and pnuuptly furnislied information, though 
perhaps some looked upon the rerisus as the precursor of an imjumaing famine. 

There were four prosecutions ordered under tlie Act, two in Nellore nmnicipnlify, one in Venkatagiri 
and anothfr in Poldr division. Sanction in the last two cases was w ithdrawn, as the enumerators, who 
first neglected their work, did it properly after warning. In the first two, 2 ktuhamniadans Hyder 
Sahib and Mir Ilussain, woie charged under section 10 (a) b)r w ilfully refusing to aiiswor questions put 
to them by the enumerator and cemvicted under section 7 and scnttmced ti> fines of I\s. 7 and Ps. ft. 

The results of the census ar(\ 1 believe, more accurate than those of 1881. 


Extract from the Report of 0. Wolfe^^Jurn'ayj Eag,^ Aciviy Collt'ctor of Cuddapah, 


On receipt of j’our circular No '^Ar, tho faLsildurs were instructed to obtain the necessary 
information and submit the statements therein prescribed. Statements in vernacular, s^imewhat 
altered in afrangonient, were printed and issued with instructions as to the iH‘cessary information that 
had to be embodied therein Thre( different kinds of statements had to be printed (H foi villages 
W'ith 1 — 10 hamlets, for villages with 1 — 20 handets and (3'i for those w ith *10 hnmiefs. The 
information obtained from tlK village karnams in form No. 1 formed tlio foundation for the preli- 
minary arrangements and t. itli tlie aid of this statement Nos. 2 and 8 were prepared, S(ntcm(‘iit No. 1 
prepared by tbe karnams was checked in the taluk offices and statements Nos. 2 and 3 duly prc‘])Rn*d. 
The area and number of villages tliereiii entered we'r*' <licck('d with the' aid of tin* revtnue a<*cfuints. 
Piscrepaiicies in area were nc»t('d and c>i>]ained. Tlie survey area, as modifi<*d with tlu' subsequent 
errata up to the date <)f eompilation, was ndoptc'd ns far as availaldc . Tlu* divisions, viz., 

blocks, (irclcB and charges w emMhen foimed and rnaj s were draw n up slmw itig th line ations in the 
different colours as required in tlie circidar. In ffiine cases scroll maps sliewing tlie village bounda- 
ries were utilized. The maps w ore take n as guides to see» that no village w ns omittc'd ; tlu> villago 
list was I'Xamined with tho ma]'. It will be seen fre»m statement No. 3 tloit tlie* maximum number of 
houses per block and circle did not e^xce e d 9*1 and b'KM respet live ly, and the number of blocks per 
circle was not more than *15. SubscqucTit to the’ submission of this state nieuit, the revision of tho 
fdocks seemed i ee essnrv as per ye>ur instruc tions. Tlie* maximum limit, liow e vi r, did not go beyond 
100. Every effort was made to lowc’r tlie limit, but the' jioc»v state of the* district in senuring tho 
requisite number of enumerators and su]>erviso;s tnxe d the resourc es of the talisildar. Thougli the 
maximum range of a fdoek was somewhat large, tlie arrangements were made with suffic ient care, so 
as to enable* the enumerators to do their work without elifflculty, and the supervisors to closf*ly cheek 
the work elono by the enumerators. 

Some difficulty was auticijinted in numbering tlie* detneheel lun se s, Kiieh ns tlie huts of the 
liambadic'B, Eriknlas and Yaddas, Ac., which may not be ]>rovided w Itb ineipcr doors. InstructiemB 
were given that, if it w as not possible to paint the numbers on the walls, wooden jdanks w ith the 
house numbers painted on them were to be obtained and fastened upem such lumses. 

Tar was used for numbering thei houses in all taluks, exceyit in a peirtiem of Kndiri w heTO red 
ochre was used. It was ymrehased by the tahsildars and supplied to tho village officfTs. 

The census numbers are even now seen, and if tar is used, T am of e yanion that the nun 1 f rs will 
last until the final census, even if the numbering were demc earlier. 

In the marginally noted taluks there was spme difficulty in getting the requisite numlier of 

enumerators, there being no sufficient men in those villages w'ho 
Proetdntur, Badv^l, Ciiddapali, could understand the rules and fill in the schedules. The difficulty 
Puliainpei and ^ certain extent overcome by slightly increasing the size of 

the blocks in some ydaces without any degree? /)f inconvenience to 
the enumerators. The appointments of certain supervisors in Mndannpallo and Eroddutur taluks 
from the judieaal establishments (munsiff courts) was objected to by the District Judge. Pome of 
them were, howc'ver, spared. Pome difficulty was also exyierienced from the D.P.W. The greater 
part of the duty fell on the Revenue Department. Other taluks and the Municipality of Cuddapah 
felt no difficulty on this score. 

There were no festivals in the district on the census night. 

The following statement gives the yiorticulars in regard to books and schedules : — 


Kadiri. 



Number j 
indentfMi. ^ 

\ 

Number 
supplied, j 

Nuin>«)r 

issuMil. 

Number not 
isHuod. 

N umbor 
issued but 
not used. 

Books 

2,100 

14,21ft 

1 .3,037 

1,17ft 

"i 

270 * 

Loose schedules.. 

355,496 

.53,130 

.^>3,074 

. 56 

3,689 1 


Housotiolders’ schedules were issued to Euroyieans and Eurasians and to a few respectable 
natives. The total number of such schedules issued was 127. No doubt tho extension of the use 
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of theso scbedules will, to a considerable extent, lULnimize the labour of the enumerator, but it ie 
doubtful whether the peojile would be able to comprehend the meaning of the several instruotiona 
printed on the reverse of the schedules. It would, therefore, 1 think, be better to limit their use 
to such persons who specially apply for them, discretion being used for compliance or otherwise. 

In the matter of house-numbering, the tahsildars were ordered to select a village near their head* 
<^uarfcers and number the houses themselves, so as to familiarise themselves with the actual worjdng 
of the rules. They wore then to call in their revenue inspectqrs and go through another village wi£ 
them. The revenue inspectors were ordered to select three or four conveniently situated villages in 
their firkas, (jail in their karnams and reddies from villages around and instruct them. 

A progress report was ordered to be submitted by the tahsildars every Saturday. The tahsildars 
also made special arrangements to secure weekly reports from all the villages. Those progress reports 
were reviewed in the Collector’s ofiice and offices lagging behind were stirred up. 

The preliminary record was commenced in the district during the first week of January and 
completed on the 20th February 1891, Pullampet taluk being the last. 

The preliminary record on the whole was accurate and satisfactorily done. 

The enumerators enumerated the blocks and first made entries in manuscript schedules and after 
bubseciuont check by the supervisors by house-to-house visitation as far as practicable, the entries were 
transferred to the printed schedules. This was subsequently examined by the charge-superintendents 
and the tahsildars and hero and there by the divisional officers. 

Most of the enumerators completed their work in a couple of hours, some took longer period. 
There wore only very few cases where the whole night was occupied, this being necessarily the case 
in the case of travellers on roads. 

Every attempt was made to secure the services of the same enumerator, both for the compilation of 
the preliminary record and for the final census. There was, however, a reserve of men in some taluks 
and a necessity for their aorvicos^was not appreciably felt. 

On the night of the census day the supervisors went round a large number of houses in their circles 
checking the entries made by the enumerators. In the municipality and other important villages the 
census officers first met at a particular place, then marched out to their divisiohs and after the con- 
clusion of the work met again and dispersed. The superintendents camped themselves in different 
places and watched the work of the enumerators and the supervisors. 

There were neither fairs nor festivals on the night of the census day in this district. 

The inmates of the district jail were enumerated by the jail authorities and those in the sub- 
jails and dispensaries by the ordinary enumerators of the blocks in which they were situated. The 
cauil authorities made arraugomonts for the enumeration of the canal population. 

There were no special tracts where arrangements for taking the census by day were necessary.* 
The hill people, such as Yanadis, Erikolas and the cowherds in the jungles, wore enumerated by men 
of the Forest Department. 

There were no tracts in the district where the census extended over more than a day. 

It is reported that some of the people at first secured to have thought that the taking of the census 
was a preliminary step for the introduction of a new tax, but this impression seems to have soon cleared 
away. A very goneral > i p.’o vails in thi sub-division that the taking of the census is the 

oause of the present scarcity. Mahainmadans were tho ouly class of people that were a little obstinate 
in givng the enumerators the requisite information. On tho whole not much difficulty was felt In 
getting the necessary helps and bringing the census to a successful termination. 

Throe cases, one from Pullampet, one from Madanapallo and another from Hayachdti, were 
reported for prosocution under the Census Act. The case from Pullampet was that of an enumerator 
who refused to do the work and to rocoive tho appointment order. My predecessor saw from the 
circumstances of tho case no sufficient reason to sanction the prosecution. The case from Madanapalle 
was that of a Village Magistrate, who was appointed an enumerator and neglected to commence tho 
preliminary census in good time and delayed tho same considerably. The enumerator was also 
reported to have refused to receive the enumeration books when offered by the supervisor. In this 
case my predecessor q)anished the enumerator departmentally. Tho third case was from Hdyaohoti, 
and it was to the effect that a householder had obliterated the (Jensus number given to his house and 
assaulted the enumerator in tho discharge of his duties. I punished him by a sentence of one day’s 
imprisonment for assault. 

Every attempt has been made to secure figures as accurate as possible, but as nothing human is 
perfect, there may be some omissions. 

The population of males exceeds that of the females, a sure proof to my mind that the records are 
incorrect. 


Extract from the Report of C, Kough^ Eaq^y Collector of KurmoL 

The lists of vUlages received from tahsildars were checked in this office by comparing them with 
the printed list of villages maintained in this office as well as with the revenue settlement registers 
and tho village war census returns of 1881, and were approved and adopted after all omissions and errors 
had been satisfactorily accounted for. 

The delineation of tho census divisions as blocks, circles and charges on maps, was done in accord- 
ance with the instructions contained in circular No. 1, but no use has been made of these maps. 

The material used for house-numbering was a mixture of finely pounded and lifted diarcoal and 
lamp oil. 
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If the liumberin^ had boon done earlier, there would, 1 think, have been a ribk, from the nature 
of the composition, of its becoming more or less obliterated by the time of the linul i‘ensus. In some 
cases in * Pattikonda, Naiidydl and birvel, the uuniberH marked in August or even later became obli*' 
terated and had to be repainted before the linal census. 

^ Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining the req^uisite number of men for census duty. The 
difficulty chiody arose from the facts » 1 ) that the district is notoiiously backward in point id educa- 
tion ; (2) that the very few private persons who had any rudiments of education at all wore indiiferent, 
if not averse, to serve gratuitously which they were required to do in view of the intentions of the 
Government to limit census charges to the smallest possible minimum ; (.‘{) that the services as super- 
visors, of pleaders and other private persons, who M ere educated and willing to work gratuitously M’ore 
not availed of to any appreciable extent, Government having ('xprot^sed llio opinion that selection for. 
that grade of census officers should be, as far as possible, from iho oilioial (dass, us they M'ould be amen- 
able to control in case of slackness in their duties ; 1 4) that the services o! persons from the police depart- 
ment were not at all utilized, except in assisting in thtj tuiuiuerat'ou of tlie floating population in 
aceordanco with the wishes of Governmimt ; {h) that it was a night l eiisus and not u day one ; ((>) that 
most of the reddies or village heads in this district .ivc illiterine; (7) that the services of officials from 
the Registration Department were permitted by Government to l.»e availed of only to a veiy limited 
•extent and subject to certain restrictions, and (S) that the hill Uocks m here the hill tribes, sucli us th(» 
ChenchuB, the 8ugalis, &c., live in gudems or small clusters of huts w ere situated far amidst the 
Nallamalai hills in live out of the eight taluks m the district, the distance from the nearest villages being 
in some cases so groat as 6G miles. Tlie difficulty experienced with regard to lliis last point >vas so 
great that the enumeration of the hill tribes in certain blocks in Nandikdtkui* taluk Mas pronounced’ 
by the talisildar impossible witlK)uf due remuneration, and thereupon u sum of Rs. 90 was of netJossity 
sanctioned for .procuring the ^iciessary enumerating agency there. AVith regard to the Kurnool 
municipality, however, tlio c.tse mus different. .Here there being several public offices, the services of 
those large establislimejits m ere freely lent and therefore tho census Iutc wms l oiiducted Avithout 
difficulty. As regards Banganapalle the NaAvab says that Muth some little difficulty Ihe requisite 
number of men was oi^taiued. 

As the preliminary enumeration progressed, reasons appeared for apprehending that tlie number 
of schedules supplied would be found inadequate, and I, accordingly, sent up supplemeutaJ indents to 
the Suporintendont, Government Press, direct, as occasion required. 

The statement givou below exliibits the iiumlnu- of books ami loose sclieduh^s issued, us m oU as the 
number of those not issued or issut;d, but nof used : — 


• 
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Householders*; scffiedules were mostly issued to Eurojioans and Eurasians, and to some extent to 
natives of position and education, irrespective of any distinctions of caste. • 

As to tlie advisability of extending their use I am of opinion tliat it should be extended to all 
educated and Englisb-knowing natives. The advisability of emidoying them for educated Europeans 
and Eurasians is beyond question. 

After the schedule books Avero distributed among the enumerators, tho supervisor gathered all the 
enxuuerators of his circle before him, made them road the jirintod instructions bound in tlu’ book and 
explained any difficulty suggested. Tho enumerators were also made to enumerate a number of 
houses on blank paper and shoM' tho same to their respective suiiervisors for correction. 

Some tahsildars report that in a very large number of instances the whole of the enumeration 
duty of the enumerator was first made to be committed to Muriting on blank papers which the 
supervisors went through thoroughly, and the enumerator M^as afterwards made to copy this into the 
sonedulo book verbatim. 

In some places, as in Cumbum and Mdrkdpur, tho divisional officer or the tahsildor convened 
a meeting of as many census officers, including, of course, the special charge-superintendents as could 
possibly attend and discussed in detail the numerous points which had to be attended to. Here the 
instructions wore read and eveiy^ census officer present was given an opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
conversant with what he had to do and of having his doubts and difficulties cleared away. 

This method on an extensive scale is, in my opinion, very desirable. 

The printed instructions to enumerators and the manual for charge-superintendents and su])orvi8or8 
were used with the greatest advantage. The plan of binding printed sheet of instructions to enu- 
aoaerators in every book, was a great convenience to the enumerator, affording a ready reference for 
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any doubts or tlifftculties occurring to him. The manual for chargo-superintendents and supervisors, 
to(i, was very useful and convenient in the method in which the several portions of the subject dealt 
witli. wenj arranged, and it was rendered much more by having embodied in it the instructions ta 
enumerators and the specimen instructions also. 

The ])roliiuinary record was checked in all cases by the supervisors, and in a few selected oases 
here and there by the (charge-superintendents. It was also checked to a large extent by divisional 
officers, tahsildars, ’deputy tahsildars and revenue inspectors in the course of their tours. 

The record was thoroughly scrutinized by the sujjervisors, who examined every entry made in the 
enumeration books of all the blocks in their circhis, correcting all palpable errors and supplying omis- 
sions, and most of them wore checked by actual personal verification from door to door. 

The time occupied in taking the final census ranged from two to eight hours or about five hours 
on an average for the district. In Banganapalle it took seven hours on the average from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

The number of cases in which men who did not prepare the preliminary record wore employed 
as enumerators at the final census was 72. General (^pinion does not favour this course, for a man 
who takes up a bloc^k for the first time for the final census, a fev days before it, is not likely to have 
so thorough an a(;(j[uaintanco with it as one "who has workeci over it from the very beginning. 

No fairs or festivals took place in the district on the census night, ex(?ept a festival in Banganapalle' 
village belonging to the political state of the same name. For this purpose, 4r> special enumerators 
were appointed by the Nawab to stay at all the points of entrancie to the village. Those enumerated all 
visitors to the festival and gave them each a ticket with instruedions to show' it to any others who might 
attempt enumerating again. 


The tracts where the census was taken by day were certain localities situated far inside tlie 
Nallamalai hills in the Nundikotkur, Nandydl, Sirvel, Cumbum and Markapur taluks of this district, 
whore tjie hill trilios such as the Chonchus, the Sugalis, the Lambadies and other similar classes live in 
what are (‘ailed gudoms or small clusters of huts. The names of the villages to which these localities^ 
belong, their distance from such villages and detailod*j)articular8 of number of huts, &(j., arc given in 
the revised list approved of by Government in its order, No. 31, Kevenue Department, dated 5th 
January last, the original list in which several (ihanges were subsct[ii(mtly made as house-numbering 
progressed having already been apx)roved of by Government in its order, No. 5056, Bovenue, dated 15th 
August 1890, printed in G.O., No. 1000, Revenu(s dated 9th December 1890. The arrangements for 
both tlie preliminary record and the final census of these tracts differed from those pursued for the 
census on the plains. The preliminary" census of these blocks was taken by the karnams of the 
respective villages to wdiich they belonged, a separate onum orator for one or more blocks, as the case 
required, having boon appointed for the final census only. The 8up(^rv"i8ors-, too, for the preliminary 
record were the revenue iTiape(5tors of the respective firkas, special supervisors having boon appointed 
for the final census only. This special arrangement was approved of by Government in order, 
No. 377, Revenue, dated 29th May 1 890. With regard to the final (census of these hill tribes a day census 
was recommended in considorniion of the wildness of the country, and the distances, in some cases so 
mu(jh as 66 miles, that had to be travelled by the enumerators ; and this recommendation w as approved 
of by Government in order, No. 5056, Revenue, dated 15th August 1890, quoted above. The day fixed 
was the 27th Fcibruary on which the final enumeration commenced at 6 a.m. and continued till the 
evening according to the size and strength of thebhxks. Considering the difficulties to be em^ountored 
in gathering those hill tribes for the final census, feeding them at tlio cost of Government was had 
recourse to as at the (census of 1881, and Rs. J[30 w(^re budgeted for under this head (vidfi corro- 
spondonce ending with your letter, No. 208, 'dated 11th February 1891). On the final census 
day, that is, on the 27th February, food (cooked cholum wdth condiments) was prepared under the 
supervision of the enumerators and supervisors and the hill tribes were fed in crowds at convenient 
distances. Owing to this attraction, it is reported that all the hill tribes, together with their families 
and children, attended, and the census of these tracts is thus stated to have been taken without difficulty 
and accurately. • 

There were no tra(?ts in this district where the census extended over more than a day. 

The demeanour of the people with regard to the census has boon satisfactory. The present census 
having been the third that has boon taken wdtliin the post twenty years, the people have got ac*cu8- 
tomed to it. and look upon it with indiflPerenco. The old prejudices against census-taking, such as 
that it was intended to bo preliminary to the introduction of a new tax, &(j., have almost died away 
by this time, except among some of the rudest Kumool Musalmans. On the 25th February a lot of 
idusalman widow's and others rfi])re8ented in public that they had been made to understand that theii 
children were id be carried away at tlie census. I had explained to them the real objects of the 
census and that they had no reason to bo afraid. 

There were no prosecutions among the people for any kind of resistance or obstructiveness ta 
census-taking. Among the census officers, however, there was a single case of prosecution under the 
Census Act in this district. 


The general opinion of my divisional officers and tahsildars with regard to this point ♦ is that the 
^ . census was accurate, and I am decidedly of opinion that this is the 

Apoiiracy or rensus. regards the resident population. With regard to Banga- 

napalle, the Nawab says that the census in his territory was poriectly accurate. 


Extract from the Report o/R. Sewell^ Esq., Collector of Bellary. 

Sketcjh maps 'showing the census blocks, circles and charges for each of the eight taluks, twa 
iiiuni(4 pall ties, and for the militar}" cantonment at Bollary, were prepared by the ofiicers concernedy. 
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and submitted to this ofRoe, with statement No. II. Those maps and statemetics proved that the 
whole of the district was taken up for oonsns, and that no portion tliereof had escaped notice of census 
of&cers. 

Some of the tahsildars report that these maps were made \ihc of in app(»rtioninp: tlie charges and 
circles allotted for ea<*h suporiutendent and supervisor respectively, and tlmt extracts then^of wore 
furnished to them at thf^ time of the census. 

If the numbering had commenced earlier than August IHiK), the numbers would uot have lasted 
until the final census more than seven mouthvS^ time. 

Except in Kudligi, Hadagulli, Hospot and Adoni taluks and in the Adoni municipality lU) dilli- 
culty was felt in obtaining the requisil*^ number of men. In the ab ovc taluks tlie persons selcctiHl 
for census duty failed to come at the last moment, or wt're perfect ly illiterate' ; but arrangeintuits 
were promptly made to obvjato the iiiconveiiionee caused by such men tM tlio c(uisuk officers. 

The annual festivtd, at Mylar in Iladagalli taluk ttK)k plai t- at the time of the final census 

The Head AsHistaiU (’olb'clor in cliargo of Ilos]»et division was 
deputed to 8Uper> the census arrangimients. Tie acted as special 
charge- snj»erir. lend ent, assisted by the inargiiiully-noted stall’. 

The Rtatement appended in the margin sho\\s the nnmln v of 
househohiors* schecIuleH issued. 

Tlieso schtHlules wtuv issued for the most part in the llellary 
inunn-ipality to the members of European and Eurasian comiiJinnity, 
and to a few nativt' g<uitry. Thi»se distributed to taluks were 
issued to tlu‘ ofhcc'rs of the survc}*^ settlement, nwcuiiu' iiiul forest 
departments, and to missionaries who weri' out in <anip on the 
census night, their estublishim nts being cnumerute<l by tie- ordinary 
enumerators. 

Owing to the low state of education in tliis district, 1 do not rcco\nin«'nd tlu^ e.vtcnsiou of the use 
of these schedules to any but the 4>dn(uited classes of the European, Enrasiun and native <'omniunity. 

The proliiuinary eciisus was (jommenced and closed earlier in taluks than in municipalities iicoord- 
iug to the census superintondeut’s instructions issiu'd in his circular No, 21 . 

The entries made b}^ the enuimwators on blank shootf. of paper wi're first ('xamined by 8U2)erviKora 
and allowed to be copied in the 2)rinted schedules. 

Not less than 10 per cent, of the entries in the 2>riiit<'d sdiedules were checked by supervisors, the 
errors being corrected under their initials. 

The final <;ensus took about six Jiours on uii average. It took from tlirec to four hours longer 
tt> census the 2)ilgrim imjuilalion at Mylar. 

Tlie annual ‘ Karnikuni ’ festival at Mylar in Iladagalli taluk occurred at llie time of the final 
census. The Acting Hoad Assistant Collector, Afr. (i. 10. L. Campbell, was tbe special cliarge- 
siH^criiitendcnt. A copy of tlie report on tin* arrangements made byliini is inu lost'd. 

A Britisli olliccr and about oO rank and file were encamped near Tornagallu in H<isj»et taluk on 
the night of the final census < UOtli Febrnaiy 1801). Arrangements were miole in conimnnicalion with 
the station stall Officer to have these imni enumerated by u non-commissioned olliccr, a lionseliolders’ 
schedule being givcui for the use of tlu^ British otlieer. 

There were no traits in this district where the eeii.sus was taken by day or wher(» it extended over 
more than one day. 

Some of the langayats in Kudligi, Harx>anahalli and Iladagalli taluks, sent in petitions claiming 
to bo roturm'd as ‘ Brahmans.’ After some discussion tliey gave in and were entered as bingayats. 
Barring this, tlie demeanour of the was, on the wliole, satisfactory, thougli in tlu* b(‘ginning 

they misunderstood tlie intention of Ooverument in taking the eensus, many declaring it to be onlv a 
stop towards fresh taxation. 

Prosecutions were instituted under the Census Act against 12 persons— -3 in Kudligj taluk and U 
in the Bellarj' municipality. Two were xirosocuted under c^lause (c) for refusing to answer, 2 under 
clauso (a) for refusing to act as census officers and to do census* work, and 8 under clause (r) for 
defacing census numbers of section 1 0 of the Census Ait. 

In the taluk of Alur a settlement clerk, who was apiiointed as supervisor, wrote false weekly 
reports as if he had remained in his circlo and examined the work, while, in fact, he was in Bellary. 
Ho was reported by the tahsildar to his (sujmiwisor’s) superior officer, who dismissed him. 

The census may be said to be, ou the whole, accurate. 


2C Bupetvisoi'b. 
200 enuineititorK. 


Number. 

ifitiiod. 


Harpanahallt 

5 

Ad6in 

r. 

Mylar festival .. 

2 

Bellarj' municipality 

4or» 

Adoni do. 

3 

Military limitH 

in(» 


Report 091 the opei'aUmfi in connection irith the census takcfi in the State of Sandvr in 1891 , 

There was no difficulty in checking the list of villages by comparison with the revenue lists. In 
fact they wore jirepared from the revenue accounts. 

Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining the requisite number of enumerators, which was 
overcome by taking seven boys from the Middle School and training them under the eye of the Dowan 
at his office. 

Householders’ schedules were issued onl}' to Europeans and Eurasians. Only six were issued. 
It does not appear desirable to extend their use to the native population of 8anddr, where those able 
to fill them in correctly are so very few in number and the general intelligence of the people is so low. 
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The time oc^cupied in taking the final census was one night, and only one person was employed in 
it who had not ])repared the preliminary record. 

The people, with hut few exceptions, gave without difficulty the information asked for by the 
i cnsuH officers. No prosecutions wore found necessary. 

The census of 1R91 of the Snnddr State may he taken ns fairly accurate. 


Report OH the Cenaus of the Pilgrvm at Mylar by W. E. Jardinv^ Acting Head 

Collector, 

Tlic principal festival at Mylar known as Karnikum took place on the 25th February ^1891. A 
week before it Mr. Campbell, the fharge-superintendont, went to the place with all his office 
establishment, and had the (jamping ground staked out in convenient jilots to facilitate the 
enumeration of the pilgrims halting there. The ground was divided into 300 blocks and 30 circles. 
About 20 carts, or tents, were ordinarily assigned to each enumerator as a block, and 200 (or 10 
blocks) to a supervisor as a circle ; taking ea<;h cart, pal or tent, to accommodate on an average of 10 
persons, so that the number of persons to ])e enumerated by each enumerator was fixed at 200 and the 
number in eacli circle at 2,000. 

Ill arranging the linf's of pals, Itmts or carts, streets of coiiveniont width wore formed at a con- 
venient distauc(i from each other, with other streets crossing tlie first at right angles. 

The limits of eniunerators’ blocks were indicated by means of red-colored flags set up at every 
twentieth cart, pal or tent ; and -similarly the limits of ea(;h (circle by moans of white flags of a 
larger size. These flags were assigned certain serial numbers and were fixed at the usual camping 
grounds at the rate of two flags for each enumerator’s ]>lock and two for each supervisor’s circle. 

With the aid of the police, pilgrims and shopkeepers, &c., were, as far as possible, made to 
settle themstdvoB within those blocks, but in cases where they persisted in camping away from these 
fixed places, the area so occupied by them was divided into convenient l)locks ou tlie morning of the 
census day itself. 

Pilgrims commenced to assemble from the 24th and before eve of the 25th the wliole place was 
ijrowdfd, and after the utterance of the proiffiecy at 5 p.m. they began to disperse and before 3 p.m. 
on the 26th nearly half the population had left the place for their destinations, as the <;erenionies were 
all over by that time. 

Mr. Knight, the Assistant (Elector of Dharwar (llombay Presidency), who was deputed to be 
charge-superintendent of certain villages, bordering on tlie other side of the Tungabhadra river, had 
also visited Mylar to confer on matters counoctod with the census at Mylar, and in consultation with 
him it was arranged that the remaining pilgrims at Mylar sliould not be permitted to leave the place 
after 5 p.m. unless they were enumerated. The pilgrims were accordingly warned, by beat of tom- 
tom, to reinain’in their respective camping places and the* evening services of temple, &i'., were closed 
at 7 P.M. in consultation with the trustee of the pagoda ; likewise) the merry-go rounds, swings, &c., 
and places where pilgrims resorted to frequently. 

At 8 P.M. on the 26th the euuiueratioii of the population was (;oiumenced under lamp-light and 
was completed by 1 a.m. the next morning. 

Special arrangements were made for consusing the pilgrims who wished to leave the place during 
night and the enumerators who were appointed on these roads were supplied with printed tickets. 
They furnished one ticket under their initials to each ijorson enumerated by them. 

I^ilgrims who stayed in the village with their friends or relations or on the pials of houses were 
treated us visitors at such liouses and were enumeratecl aecordingly by the stafl entertained by the 
tahsildar for the village. They were not included in the floating population. But oil persons who 
were put up in temples, mantapams or other pla <;08 of piiblir resort were like the rest of the pilgrims 
treated as floating poiiidatioii and onumoratod accordingly. 

But as the surv^ey staff left the district before Fobniary, and as it was considered undesirable to 
get the spare men from the taluks of Hospet and Kudligi on account of the long distance, most of 
5ie men were selected from the taluks of Hadagalli and Harpanahalli and from among the intelli- 
gent men assembled at Mylar for the festival including the police officers. 

The total number of pilgrims enumerated amounted to only to 23,538. 

There were 209 enumerators and 26 supervisors, and 187 of the fonner and 8 of the latter were 
non-officials. All these men rendered their services gratuitously. 


Extract from the Report of W. G. ZTnderwood, Esq,^ Collector of Anantapur, 

The villages were divided into blocks, each block containing from 1 to 98 houses. The rule 
restricting the number of houses in each block to 60 had to be deviated from on ac(*ount of the difficulty 
of procuring enumerators. 

The divisions were not delineated on maps as required in the circular owing to difficulty of 
effecting it. 

Much difficulty was experienced in procuring competent hands for supervisors and enumerators in 
some of the taluks where almost all the gumastas of the taluk office were posted as supervisors to 
the prejudice of current work and the talux establishment was overworked. 
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Tliere wore no festivals and no s])eeial tracts in which the census was not taken on the niflrlit of 
the 26th February. 

Householders* schedules \vere issued to all the resident Europeans and Eurasianb as well as tlio 
Natives who were mostly officials acquainted with Eiiglish. The number issued was 6*4. It is, no 
doubt, advisable to extend the use of lioiisoliolders’ schedules, as much as it is practicable to do so. 

Pre^^ou8 to the filling in ol schiululos each supervisin’ assembled all tlie enumerators in his 
circle in one place and explained to them in the vernacular the instructions given in tlie schedule 
books for filling up the same. The doubts that arose to the supervisors and enumorators were cheeked 
by the charge-Huperintondents. Much use was made of tlie printed instructions to enumerators 
and the manual for charge-superintendents and supervisors. 

The enumerators after being instructed ac^cording to the rules were made to till in specimen 
manuscript schedules to avoid mistakes when left alone in tmumoration. The mistakes counuittod by 
them and the doubts they had were tlioii and there i-leared up. The doubts and mistakes of one 
enumerator were explained to others. 

The printed instruiitions wore everywhere found sufficient, and whim needful the manual of 
instructions was consulted and wore of groat help to the officers concerned. 

The people everywhere, as a general rule, easily gave the information required without any 
annoyance. A few Muhammadans at Amarajjur and some Lingayats at Madnkasira and Madhod> in 
Madakasira taluk gave some trouble. The former refused to give any information as logards their 
females, but. the tahsildar inspected the place and settled the matter ami(^al)ly. The latter (Linga- 
yats) also refused to give any information till they wore returned in the schedules as Brahmans. But 
this difficulty was finally overcome and nothing worthy of note occurred. There were in» prosecutions 
under the Census Act. 

The results of the census ejin safely be said to be accurate inasmnch as there was ettii ient ciieck 
and thorough supervision of th<' woik of the enumorators. 


KHrncf froiii ihv UciKtrt of IL Vtcv-Pn-sufvtity Madras MuhkHjkiI CtonmisHiint. 

The first steps consisted in dividing the divisional map into blocks, each block containing from 
60 to 500 houses. These blocks were then outlined on the map with live different colours and so 
arranged that no two blocks colored alike came next to each other. 

The maps were then given to the overseers with instructioUH as to tlie way in which the number- 
ing was to be (iarriod out. 8eo Appendix A. This work was commenced on the Ist of August 1890 
and was finished on the .'list of October 1890. 

As most of the blocks thus colored on the map contained more than 60 houses, it was ue(;os8ary to 
sub-divide tliem, and a clerk on Es. 15 a month wms told off to each division to assist the overseer in 
dividing the blocks up so as to coiitsin about 60 houses ; care was taken to arrange that each new 
block cominoncod anil ended at a corner of a street where it was possible. 

A number was then given to each block and tliis was written on the maj». 

The division was then divided into circles, each circle containing about ten blocks. The circles 
were then numbered and written on the map. There were 1,287 blocks and 1 13 circles. 

It was originally intended that the clerks in the Government employ should assist in the prelimi- 
nary as well as the final consus, but this idea was afterwards aliandoned, and their services were 
only availed of for the final census. 

In order to take the preliminary census it was ncccsssry to (»mploy paid enumerators ; accord- 
ingly the supervisors selected 2^9 enumerators for the preliniiiiary consus, which was eommeneed on 
tlie 23rd January and finished on the 1 Uh February. 

The staff employed in the preliminary census consisted of- 
8 I -har ge -super inteiidents , 

H assistant charge- superintendents, vi/. : — 
the Public Works overseers, 

72 supervisors, and 
249 paid enumerators. 

The preliminary record was very carefully compiled. 

Tn the final census the staff employed itomprised — 

8 charge-superintendents, 

8 assistant char^e-superintendtmts, 

72 supervisors, 

1,165 enumerators. 418 of whom were paid, 974 were officials and 73 municipal 
employes. 

The paid enumerators were drawn princqially from clerks out of employ and students. 

The system of employing Government clerks for final census was very satisfactory on the whole. 
There was practically no difficulty in these officials finding the houses in the block to which they were 
allotted. The system of numbering the houses assisted them greatly in this respect. In a few 
instances the numbers were obliterated, but these were readily traced from the numbers of the neigh- 
bouring doors. The numbering was finished four months before the final census, which gave ample 
time for obtaining the necessary information for the preliminary census and it is not advisable that 
this period be restricted to any great extent on future occasions. 
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15,200 householders’ schedules were issued from the office, but there is no record of the quantity 
used. Very few native householders’ schedules were issued, and they might be dispensed with on a 
future occasion. Tt is strongly recommended that householders’ schedules be used in future for the 
preliminary census only and returned to the enumerators seven days before the final census, except in 
the cases of jails, hospitals, hotels and clubs. On the evening of the final census, the householders’ 
schedules could be corrected by the enumerators, where any change had taken place. 

The final census was commenced at 8 p.m. on the 26th February and nearly all the work was 
' finished by midnight, though there were some exceptions. From personal observation of the work of 
enumerators during the night and from the reports of the cliarge-superintcndents there is no doubt 
that the work was systematically and conscientiously poi-formod. The Superintendent of Census 
Oi>orationH a< companiod the Vice-President, Public*, Wf»rks Department, on inspection during the night 
and expressed his satisfaction at what ho saw. 

Travellers by road were taken by the police at the tolDgatos, Persons found sleeping under the 
trees w'ore also enumerated by that agency. 

Within military limits the military authorities compiled the census returns. 

The census of Buckingham Canal was^aken by the Executive Engineer. 

The (^ensiis of the jails, hospitals and hotels were taken by those in charge. 

In the 3r<l division the proportion of males to females differs from the average throughout the 
town, but this may be due to the fact that a largo number of students and merchants from the west 
coast dwell in this j^art of tlie town Two blocks consisting of 668 persons were cheeked carefully 
after the (rensus was over, and the returns were found to be practicmly correct. On the whole, the 
inhabitants were willing oiiongli to give the information required, the greatest difficulty being met with 
in the Muhammadan quarters. In one iiistaiiee a man refused to give the information at the final 
census, and wlieu prosecut<‘<l, he pleaded alibi, and that lie was not rcsponsilile for those who refused ; 
the case was dismissed. 

The definition of a houst^ was laid down in circular No. dated Ootacamund, 28tli April 1890. 
A house is a dwelling place of one or more families with their servants, having a separate principal 
entrance from tluj common way. In carrying out this definition, liouses were numbered which wore 
omitted <iii previous oeeasions; hence tlie increase in the number of houses is due to the definition more 
than to a(.‘tual increase of dwellings. The increase in population, too, may be duo in some measure to 
the system adopted in <‘arryiug ont tlie census. 


EMract fKitn the lloport of J, 11, A. Tremvnhvvrc,, Acting Collector of Cliingleput. 


(JensiiM divisions wore delineated on maps, and those were made use of in dividing earth tuliik 
into coiiveui(uit circles and charges and in cheitking circle lists. 

Had the nuuihering been comproted (tarlier it is doubtful if tlie uiiinbors would have lasted 
without obliteration until tin* final (tensns. 

Beyond some (’orrespondeuco with the heads of other dopartineuts relative to the deputation of 
their suhordiuat(^H on census duty, no difficulty was e.'cperiemtod in obtaining the rer^uisite number of 
men. But tlie Deputy Colhuttor, Saidaiiet division, and the chairman r)f the Conjeevoram munici- 
pality, report tliat they expcriciKjed some difficulty in securing the servi(;os of competent men for the 
Saiddpet taluk and the eoast-lying villages of the Ponneri taluk and for the ConjoeA^eram munici- 
pality. 

The Hcliedules were issued to Europeans, Eurasians and natives who coalrl read and write English 
well. Their supply was to he restricted to such as could intelligently fill them in. 

Schedules were first Avritteii hy enumerators in maiiuscri 2 )t and they were correctcul by the super- 
visors concerned before being copied in j)rinted schedules. 

Though the printed instru(!tions to enumerators and the manual for charge- sujierintondents and 
HU 2 )er visors w('re elaborate and of much use to them, yet they wore not sufficient^ exhaustive to remove 
all room for doubt. 


The time occuiued in taking final eensus is noted below : — 
Sub-division taluks — 

Tiruvallur \ 

Ponu^'ri > The whole night of 26th February 1891. 
Saidapet ) 

Conjeeveram municipality . . . . 7 p.m. — 3 a.m. 

Pallavaram .. .. .. .. 8 p.m. — 12 midnight. 

Mount . . . . . . 2 hours in the ni^t. 

Poonamalleo . . . . . . . . Do. 


A sufficient number of enumerators was kept in reserve iu all the taluks and the municipality 
to take the of a few men that were absent during final census. 

The festivals which were to be celebrated in two of the temples at Conjeeveram on the night of 
the final c^ensus were postponed to other dates, the evening service in temples and mosques was 
arranged to be performed before 7 p.m. and all bazaars closed at the same hour. 

The military cantonments in Saidapet taluk were enumerated by the military authorities con- 
cerned under the supervision of the commandants ; people in the jails and reformatory by their res- 
pective siiperintendents, and canal popidation by the department concerned. 
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Nt>where in tliitj district was ronsus !,ak«ii hy day and in na place did it occupy more than 
24 hours. 

The <;oiidu(*t of the people was, on the whole, g'ood. A few ol the vilia^’ers appear to have at 
first, thought that the <;eu8UK was u preliminary arraugeinent for the iiupoyitioii of fro»li taxes, but they 
now no longer labour under that erroneous (and ridiculous) impression. Therc^ were no prosecution* 
under the Act, as all arrangements wore made as smootldy as jjossihle. ^ 

The general opinion as to the accuracy of census is that correct statistics have been obtained. 


Edivifci froHf fhv Rrpori of 1L I^cFann^ EfUj.y Col/rrto}' (f Sorfh AiCuf, 

The fttatemoiit No. 11 for Government Taluks was c hoc ked in th* divisional olht os and in my 
office with reference to the printed alphabetic al list of villagers supplieu by the Sotthuiicut Department. 
In the case of zamindaries this statumoiit was chechcwl wilr, reference to tin* j>ainiasli registers and 
the villagewar c^ensns statements of 1H8I. By way o^‘ illustration <>f the nature of check <*xerc*ised in 
this oliice, I enclose a copy of the check slip issue i to some of the tahsildars, asking for explanation 
of the discrejnincies ill the tahsildars’ statement No. II. wliicli will convinc ingly pr(»vc^ that the bc^st 
possible endeavours liave been made to secure accuracy in the preparation of the returns. 

ill your circular No. 8, a building has been defined as a plac e used or intcuided fo* huiuaii ba>u- 
tatioii, and para. 8 of the above exempted c art-staiids. landing places, &c., from being numbered. To this, 
however, 1 made an exception and orden'd that cart-stands, called >>andi}»etta8, whicii have* substantial 
compound walls and entranc es should bc» numbered, as gent»rally people live and sleep there during 
nights. A house has been defile a ))v you to mean the dwelling [>lace of mie or more faiiiiims with 
resident servants, having a separate^ princ ipal entrance from the common way. whicli is imt necessarily 
a xuiblic* way- In some ))arts of this .listrict, sucdi as Palmaiicb* and Oliandragiri taluks, thcu'c* are a 
cluster of didached hut'* wdtliin a compound wall having a common cuitranc c* from the* public* w ay. but 
having separate entrances at a little distance from this c*ommon cmtrance in some ‘uses tlmsc* liuts 
lielong to one and thc' same person, one of the huts being used as a kitc hen, ancdhei as a store-room, 

H third as a bod-room, a fourth as a resideuc*e for his relations or tenants, and sc on. In such cases 

the c:l lister of lints, if belonging t(.> one family, has beem coii'<idered as a single house tJie several huts 

being treated as only so many apartments cd' a single ln:>nc* ^ In c*ases w here uK)re tliaii one family 

lived in a cluster of huts, the' abodes of eacli family liave l»e<*ii givcm sc'parate numbers tt» guard against 
possible* mistakes. 

I sec* no serious objection to tiie nuiubers lieing marked at an <eirl\ stage ; this w'ould, on the 
other hand, facilitate the progress of work, viz, (1) the* j)rci>uration of tlie Imilding lists, and 
(2) tin* tutoring of tin* emunmrators. There is not bkely to be* unn li c'onfusion, as no large number 
of buildings will sjiring up >>etw'een the date c>f iium>M*riiig and the* date* of the census. There is, 
fjow’ever, the risk of tlu‘ numbers Iceing oblit(‘rat<*d, or w'orn away ]>y rain and wind, in c*ases wliere 
the numbers liave to be marked on outer walls which have m» ‘door, door-franic's or a covc*riiig roof. 
In sucli cases tlu^ uumbeu’s w ill have to be* painted again a few days before tlm date* of the prelimi- 
nary c'CTisuH, wdiich the village kaniam can do in a day witliout much ado. In fact, this was clone 
in Chandragiri and Palmaner taluks, where licmses of the description mentioned above, arc to be 
found in almost every village, and to postpone tin* numbering in fofo till a late pf*riod to savc^ the 
trifling cost iiivolvc^d in miiiibcwing in a few^ cases wanild Jiamper the progress of tlie wdiojc' census 
work- There* was also the risk of the numbers >>eing ett’aced by white -washing during Pongal feast, 
but this w'as avoided as the authorities took a little precaution and wuirnccl the hcmse-owuiers, by beat 
of tom-tom, in villages a few* days before the feast, against eaiming any injury to the- nuinbcTs. 

As a rale, there wuis not much difficulty in getting compeleut officc*rs for chargcesuperintemb*ntH. 
Wherever a sub-registrar, lioH])ital assistant, a denartmeiU of public w'orks or abkari sub-inspector 
was available, he was made a charge-superintendent, in addition of course to the tahsildurs. taluk 
sheristadars and dejmty tahsildars. It was not an easy matter, however, to recruit an efficient staff' 
(»f supeu-visors and enumerators, especdally iu the* hac kwuird tracts, viz., tiic northern firkas of Oliittoor 
taluk, (Uiaiidragiri, Palmaner and Piinganur, Kalahasti and Karvcjtinigar zaiuifidaii«*s, where flu* 
peoTil'e are not advanced as in othc'i* parts. The W(»rk of f*nunieration cliic'ffy chmended upon thc^ 
village officials, but in the tracts above* mentioned a large* pro]>ortioii of them, cspc-c ially tin* monigars 
who are reddis, arc* dullards and most of them arc* marksmc*n (.s/r,. or c annot c vcui sign their names 
correctlv In the zamindari tracts they arc not altogether* amenable to ihe rewenue* authorities us 
in Guvernmoni taluks, and as the staff' is generally ill-organ izc*d and ill-paid if is difficult to bring 
them to a souse of their responsibilities. In Wandiwash, too, wlim*e Knglish educ ation lias not made 
much progress there w^as diffic ulty in proc uring an effic ient staff' of Hnpc*rvisors, Imt unlike* some of tlie 
northern tracts, therc» was a good and intelligent staff' of eiiumcratccrs who wanted very little* help in 
mastering the instructions. In JVddr taluk, the Javacli hi Is, the climate of wliicdi is notoriously 
unsalubrious and w here the resident .population is utterly illiterate, gave some trouble ; but as the 
census was taken by day long before thc date presc-riliecl for the census in the plains, the rcapiisite staff 
was provided from the official class employed on the ]>laiiis and the work was satisfac-tonly got through. 

I may mention that some of tlie officers of other deiiartments, such as suli-rcgistrars and sc'hool- 
masters who were appointed as charge-8upc.*rintondents and supervisors left their stations to avail 
themselves of the Christmas liolidays, and as socm as I discovered this during my tours, I bronglit 
them all to a sense of their duties, by telegraphing to the lieacls of departments to order them back 
bv wire to their stations forthwith to attend to census work. Thooretieally tlie officers cd all depart- 
ments are available for census work, in practice there is a great deal of friction ; all sorts of objections 
are raised which would be never admitted in the Kevenne Department, and tlic result was that the 
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great bin-then fell on the latter department. in the next censuB very much more stringent orders 
should be issued by Government to jdaoe the officers of other departments at the disposal of the 
Collector without admitting of obstructive objections. 

The following statement shows the indent and supply of the <*enHUB books and schedules, as also 
the number issued, jand that not used : — 
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The total number of householders^ suhedulos indented for and supplied is shown in the above 
tables. These were solely issued to Europeans, Eurasians and Native gentlemen of good odu(;ation 
and pc>Hition. 1 am of opinion that the supply of the householders’ schedules sliouldbo limited only 
to a few select men in largo towns who ash for them, undertaking to fill them accurately, so as to 
minimise th(* trouble and loss of time involved in correcting the mistakes, which even educated gentle- 
men are too apt U> commit in the absence of some special training in filling up the schedules. Tt is 
certainly inadvisabh* to (»xtend the supply of the schedules to any extent. If men of rank and 

position do n<)t like to b<' disturbed from sleep on the c.oiisus night, they may be supplied with the 
schedules on their guaranteeing ac< ura(^y in their preparation. 

The pr(diminary record was < ommonced throughout the district on the Gth January 1891, tlie 
prescribed date. In the miiniciimlitios it was commeiK.ed on the 19th January. 

After completing the work, the enumerators were again made to go round their blocks to verify 
the entries already mad<}. Tlie rta'ords were subsequently banded over to the circle supervisors, 
some of whom re])eatod the process of enumeration outright to insure accurac^y, while others did so in 
a fair proportion of the cases. 

The actual work of the enumerators lasted, as a rubs from h)ur to six lioiirs, ]>ut the che<;king 
went on all night, and in many cases, oven extended to the next morning. 

The extent to wliich men who did not prepare the preliminary record were employed as enume- 
rators, &c., was fortunately very limited, being only 69 in Pungantir and not more tlian 10 in each of 
the other y^lat'es. As all the lu^w hands were drawm mostly from the reserve, (carefully instructed, the 
accuracy of the statistics was not affected. It is certainly undesirable that men, wlio had not had 
previous notice or time to carefully study the c omplicated and elaborate instructions, should bo em- 
ployed at the eleventh hour us (‘numerators, and it is therefore absolutely necessary to keej) a reserve 
of enumerators siiflic icnfly instructed. This reserve should consist invariably of public servants or 
paid men, as otherwise there can be no hold on them to [>revent them from absenting themselves at 
the last moment- 


On the night of the census all the churge-sui)erintondc‘uts and su}>ervisorH, as also the divisional 
officers were busily engaged in going over the work of the enumerators. Nearly all the* blocks were 
visited by the supervisors and many also by the charge- Buporhitoiidouts. 

Tliere were* no fairs or fc'stivals held on the night of the* final census. 

There were no military limits or troops cm the marcli in this district. I’he j>eople in hospitals wore 
enumerated by the ordinary enumerators in whose blocks tlic buildings were situatc^d. The officers in 
charge of the sub-jails had the work of ceiisusing the jail populatiou done under their careful super- 
vision . 


The Central Jail at Yollorc, which is the only largo jail in the district, was formed into a distinct 
blo(?k, and the enumeration of the jail population was entrusted to the officer in charge of the jail. 
The preliminary record was taken on the 19th February and completed within three days. 

The following is the list of places where census w as taken by day : — 

Taluk. Villaf^oB. 


Vc'llon* 


Artii diviBioi) 
r/) 16 r taluk 


Chandra^^i 


ri. 
2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 
7. 

L8- 
. 1 . 

i 

s; 


Nuyakaiu^ri, Kavanur Thettu and Kanaugattt'ri. 
Vellakxillu. 

Thollai. 

Auatnalai (hamlul of Athiyur and Kuruvimalai). 
Sakhujonai thamlot of Aiubdr). 
Nayakaneri*(hamlet of Munjurpet). 

Sonf^auattani (humlot of Falamudi). 

Kolinim Mt*du (hamlot of Virupakshipuram). 
Dindkupuram. 

Sampattigiri. 

Parvathu rnalai. 

Kidampolliem hill. 

The Juviidi hill vilingee. 

The abodes of ThirthavAsis, near tho Bacred waters, 
such as Pai^aviuisam, Akasa ganga, Ao., in the 
Tirumalai hPls. 

Nag^patla forest. 
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As all these villages are situated in the midst of jungles infested l»y wild beasts and as night enu- 
meration was found impracticable in them, tho final census was ordered to be taken, except in the Java- 
dis, on tlie morning of the 27rh Fubruary 1891, instead of on tlie night of tlio 26th idem. In the Javadi 
hillB covering an area of 62 square miles, and consisting of 110 hill villages, tho census was taken in 
the first woek of December 1890, w ith reference to (1.0. , No. 902, Eovenuo, dated 13th November 1890, 
owing to the extremely malarious charact»*r <»f th<‘ place after December. Both th(' preliminary and 
the final census took place simultaneously, and that during the day lime. ^J'ho time oc(*upied on the 
whole for finishing tJie census was seven days. All the 1 l(i villages wert^ divided into 13 blocks and 
4 circles, and placed in charge of one charge-superintendent. 4 supervisors and 13 enumerators. The 
charge-superintendent was a forest ranger, whose duties in ionnoction w’ith tho forest administra- 
tion rendered his constant presem‘e on tho hills absolutely necessary, and who, being intimately 
acquainted with the localit}^ and the manners and (‘ustoms of the hill tribe, w'as ]>est tilttnl to be 
entrusted with tho responsilde duties of a charge-superiiit(‘udent. due of tli<! supervisors was the 
revenue inspector of tlio hill firka, and the other three wore intelligent uou-officiials who rendered 
service most willingly at the request of the tahsildar. The enumerators were mostly karnains of the 
hill villages, who lived on the plains, and who were very iut* lligeut unui, and consequently found no 
difficulty in getting through the work with aeeixrac^ The charge-superintendent super^ised and 
inspected tlio w'ork in eight nads, and the tahsilduvs did so in the remaining thrcM* nads. 

1 can say w ith confidence tliat the days in wddeh the < ensns w as looked ujxui w ith suspii ion as the 
stepping stone to a fresh impost or jmll-tax are now gone All such impressions w ere long ago dispelled, 
and having boon sufficiently accustomed to census taking with a knowdedge of the obj(*ct with whicli 
it is taken, the people hav<' now accepted the ccmsiis wdth calm indifference, and rffiered no opposi- 
tion or obstruction to the process. On tlie other haml. th<*y gave the required information very 
readily and afforded great assistance by keeping lamps lit on the pials of their houses to enable the 
onumorators to do their W(^>rk. There w ere no proseeutions under the Aet. 

As regards the accuracy of the census, my ow'ii belief is that the result w as thoroughly ai eiirate. 
I am glad of this belief, because I did a great deal myself to sfM'Ure uf curacy and made my subor- 
dinate ofiicers do thf» sunj*, as shown in the preceding pragraplis 


Ertvihcf from thr Jlrport of U. Ctflleciitr of SnLi^m. 

Th(? maps w’ere used and w ere of service in giving an i(b'n of the limits of bl()(*ks. circles and 
charges. 

Tdic deliiiitioii of ‘ house ’ in [)aragraph 3 of circular No. 3 w^as follow’f*d. The attention of the 
onumerators and sujx'rvisors was specially iuvitcxl ro the instructions contained in paragraph 13 of the 
f^tipervisor's Manual. The revenue inspectors, deputy tiihsildars. tahsildars and divisional ofliccTS paid 
special atleiitiou to thi.s mutter during their tours to six' that the definition was cornxtly understood 
and acted uj) to in numbering. Notwithstanding all this, how’over, there (!nn be no dou})t that the 
number of housi^s is tuiderstated. 1 would estimate from my ex])erienco the understatement at from 
^ to 1 per coni. 

In n'gard to hut.s witlioiit doors and walls, such as are commonly inhabited in the liill villages of 
this distrii't, the number w^as marked on jdanks, w hicli wx‘re safely tit'd at the entrance wu'th instruc- 
tions to tho occupants of sucli huts to preserve them till tlie final census. This was the only I'asy and 
possible w ay of numbering in the.se cases, and there wuis no iliffiiuilty exjieriencixl at tho preliminary 
or final census, as the Malayali population exerc ised tho groatest possible care in regard to tlioir 
preservation. 

In reference to tlio i^uery whether the figures would have lasted until tho final census if tho 
numbering had lieen done earlier, th(‘ opinions of^thu tahsrldar.s dill’er. In Naraakal and Tirui>atlir 
figures had to be rewritten in a few' villages. In Uttankarui and Atur tho numbering lasted till tho 
census The tahsildars of flosur, Dharmapuri and Krishiiagiri are of opinion tliut the numbering 
could have been made earlier, as th<5 figures ari‘ fri'sh <‘ven now . The talisildars of 8alem and 
Tirucliengdd say that tho figures w ould have lasted even if the numbering had been (ioijimeiK'od earlier, 
but that there is no guarantee that they would be left intact. In some of tlie taluks, in several eases, 
the figures wore obliterated by the ignorant occupants of houses in villages on tlie oecasion of the 
Pongal festival, when white-w^ashing, &e., is generally resorted to, and tho im)visionH of the Oensus 
Act which subsequently came into force had to be exj»lained and tlio houses renumbered. Tliere can, 
I think, be no doubt tliat the figures wouhl have Justed had the numbering been made two or 
three months earlier. 

Tlie village or building lists were prepared by the village officers when tho house-numbering was 
being done and submitted to the taluk offices. With referonco to tliis tho tahsildar of Ndmakal 
remarks as under : — 

“ If these lists had been asked to bo prepared first and then tho various statements proscribed in 
“circular No. 1, it would have been very convenient. The course now adopted had given room for 
“ confusion and had resulted in tho waste of labour and stationery.*^ 

There was considerable difficulty cxporiencod in obtaining the required number of men in almost 
all the taluks, and especially for tho post of sunervisors. Intelligent village^ officers had to be selected 
in view to have supervisors from among officials as much as possible. In IJttankarai taluk especially 
this difficulty was very keenly felt, and tw'o or more blocks lying oloso together had to bo entrusted to 
the charge of one enumerator. 
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The iolluwing ntatemont shows the number of enumeration books supplied, the number used and 
the balance : — 


- — 

Snpplv. 

i 

Used. 


Balance. 

; 10 pnge» 

... 1 12,130 

0,205 


2,034 

1 20 „ 

... j 5,64^ 1 

5,440 

1,875 


194 

BookHof'I 30 ,, 

1 2,004 ' 


180 

' 50 

... , 0,073 1 

0,580 

1 

87 

1 looSt‘ Bchcdulew 

... 1 51,814 1 

43,618 


8,100 


The bouHoliolderfl’ scheduleH wore issued to all EuropeauH and Eurasians and ti) educated natives 
living in nmuieipal towns and in the rural tracts. There is nothing b) show in the taluk and muni- 
<dpal offi(!os the actual nunibor used, but in a good many cases the schedules were not returned 
which necessitated the ordinary enumeration of the inmates by the enumerator. 


The annexed table sliow's the number supplied to taluk and 

III uni ci pal 

offices and 

the number 

issued 






]Niinil)Ci‘ HU 

(>plic(J. 

Number issncfl. 

' "I’aink <n’ niiinici])jil office. 


- i 

1 

- 



Kiiro]»cunH. 

Natives. ! 

) 

Burupcaiiu. 

j NativeH. 

Salem municipahty 

1 50 

350 

28 

219 

'rirnpatdr 

30 

100 ; 

10 

79 1 

! VaiiiyaniOadi . ... 

1 

50 


12 

1 Htiluiii lulnk 

In M » 

1 00 

257 

20 

Al.dr .... 

■ 20 ' 

loo 

3 

23 

lIoNdr 

! ICKf 

30 

25 


Dharmapiin 

i 00 

7o 

3 

... 

Krislmai^iri 

30 

100 

lo 


Nainakal ,. ..... 

i 20 

50 


60 

Tirnclion^Od ,, 

20 

80 ' 


50 

Tirui>aUir „ 

00 

40 



! Otiaiikarai ,, 

1 1 

20 ; 

80 ; 




All the tahsildars are ot opinion lhat the use of tliese schedules should be limited considerably, 
as their extension is neither safe nor advisable. T entirely eonciir in this view. The larg(‘ number of 
householders’ schedules for Europeans issued in the ISulein taluk is due to there l>eiug a large number 
of Phiropeans and Phirasians on the Slievaroy Hills and in the immediate vicinity of tlio municipal 
limits In the taluks of Tirupatiir and Uttankarai nut a single schedule was issued as tliere was no 
dcmuind. 

rustructions issued from your office were very detailed and expiuit and ex])erieuce sugg«‘sts little 
in which tlmy could with advantage have been altered. 

Tlie manual foi* (^harge-suporintondents and sux>ervisors was of invaluable help to all the olfi(iers 
employed on census duty. The instructions therein given being very clear, it is reported that several 
doubts which were entertained before its receipt w ere speedily removed. The instructions to the 
enumerators w^ere very clear and to the point, and left very littb' to be desired. Btdore the distribution 
of the books and schoduleB, all the enumerators of a circle were collected together at the head-quarters 
of the circle, and manuscript forms were freely resorted to to give })ra(;tical illustrations, and the 
enumerators w^ere thorough!}’ drilled and instructed before they were sent to their blocks. 

It would have been well if the instructions to enumerators had been amplified a little ])y way 
of illustrations as regards entries to be made in columns il, 4, and I 1 of the schedule. 

In Atur and Uttankarai alone the preparation of the preliminary record occujhed 15 days, 
and in all the other taluks a much longer period was taken, Hosur being the worst. This is due 
mostly to the fact that it w^as impossible to start the work in all the circles siiruiltaneously. Each 
enuineralor w ould n(»t have taken more than three or four days to (complete the re(‘ord of his block, and 
ill the majority of cases the record of the circle was very well completed within the 15 days’ time 
allowed In som(* plniies, the enumerators did not like to trust much to their own intelligence, and 
so as a preliminary measure, took the iireliminary record in sejiarate books of their own, and 
copied it out into their enumeration books after they w’ere carefully chocked by tlieir supervisors. As 
to* th(' accuracy of the preliminary record it is reported that no errors of any serious nature were 
discovered by "the various testing officers during their constant, tours, and that the slight clerical 
mistakes discovered at the inspection w^ere then and there completely rectified. From the way in 
wdiic.h the work w^as done, and the methods employed in checking it, it is aliuiidantly clear that 
the enumeration wuis as accurate as it could be made under the circumstances. 

The time occupied in taking the final census is reported to be from 6 to S liours. The sjjecial 
enumerators, of course, were engaged the whole night. 

Owing to purely unavoidable circumstances there had to be a change of liands in some cases at 
'"he final census, and the extent to wdiicli this was necessary was extremely small. It varied from 
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2 in Dhaxmapuri to 15 in Salem, and the total numW nf • j . 

about 60. Oi course it is not expedient that there should he ns a whole, was 

prapar^d the preliminary record would srenerallv* be in n hnH'a ^ change, for the enumerator who 

Eis^knowledg^ of the l^ation of The hS^d thrconSM 

would he. On this principle the changing of^uS was dSoweJ 

original enuinerator was reported to be dead or to be so unwell as to be nnS'/'‘?K’ *’*‘’* 1 ^* 

circle of this district there was a reserve of men kept ra^S^ fro™ i ^ " 

to be utilized in esses of emergency, they were kepUhoroug^ly^lriltod L o“l “rT, 

at a moment’s notice. “ oruer to mi up any vacancy 

Lights were kept burning in the villages and hamlets fill ih« , .♦ i i.- 

eensusod the inmates of the houses. Each ^enumerator had a vili, g,. menial Ir a rvot .rf 
to accompany him in liie rounds. Tlio supervisor aecomi>aiiu«.l » v S.; - ^ village 

circle to see that the onumorators wore at their work and M.iif Tin i i" about his 

He also verified the entries from inquiriS made by TT 

the enumerators to his knowledge w^re not of a very i^telliirent t\n)e ^k><*k8, where 
to places like chuttrams, &c., whore the coususing w-is 3r aS^lt teqllf 
were also on the move thrmighout the night chccSing and inspecting the w^A of tbf euumeSors ‘ 

Instructions wore issued in your circular No. !0 of the 1st Octohf'r iK^n «ioV . * • i 

ments for the enumeration of the houseless poor and truvelJers by road, &c. 

The selection of the places made for enumeration was made with the greatest care after much 
populatio^'’"^^’ '* euft’-anteo for the accurate enumeratmn of the floating 


Special arrangements liad to he made for the Mocheri festival, Salem taluk which was tl,e ....to 
one of importance. ’ . ^ 

The Eeinoimt Depot at Matigiri, in the Hosur taluk, was formed into a seperate cirele fNo 33) 
The jail population of the central jail of this district was enum(>ratcd by tlie Siiperinteudont. Oentrid 
Juil, as instructed in j’our circular No. 25, dated lOfli Decomher 1890. 

In the following hill tracts alone the census was taken by day : — 

1. Kollinialais (Atur and Nimakal taluks). 

2. Pachamalais (Atur taluk). 

;}. Kalrayan hills ( ^ do. ). 

4. Cliittari nialais (Uttankarai taluk). 

5. Juvadi hills (Tirupatiir taluk). 

(). Yelagiri hills ( do. ). 

7. Medagivi hills (Hosiir taluk). 

Arrangements were complete for taking the census of these tracts on the morning of the 27tb 
February 1891. 

Ill no portion of this district did the <iensu8 extend over nn)re than one day. 

The demeanour of the people was excellent. With reference to your circular No. 33 of the 1 6th 
January 1891,1 issued a notification in the District (lazotto and the village sheet, requesting all 
persons who could conveniontly do so, to fiensus night in their own houses and to 

avoid fixing tliat date for weddings, dramatic performances and tlie like, and requesting every house- 
holder to have a light burning near the dour of his house on the night in question at the time of the 
enumerator’s visit aud to remain awake until he came. This notification was also published in the 
villages liy boat of tom-tom and liad a wonderful effect wln(^h showed exactly wliat the attitude of the 
people was. The instruct ions w(‘re obeyed to tlie very letter. The villagers rendered every assistance 
in their power to facilitate the work of the census officers. Of course, here and there the enume- 
rator mot with a tihurlish reception. This was, howevc^r, very rare. The generality of the people do 
not know the value of the census and only looked on with amused curiosity at the trouble and ex- 
penditure the Government was incurring m filling up a set of useless forms. The usual rumourB 
about the object of Government in taking the census were afloat in the rural and hilly tracts, but 
speedily vanished when the village officers and headmen of the village explained the meaning of the 
census and recalled to the minds of the people the two previous censuses which were not followed by any 
evil effects. In some remote localities the people were averse to giving information to the enumerators 
as they dreaded the result of the census. There was a very curious rumour circulating in many of 
the villages of the Salem taluk bordering on Tiruchengod that a waggon of swords had arrived at the 
MacDonald’s Choultry Railway station and that tlie authorities would rush upon. the villagers on the 
census midnight and masaacre them in cold blood. Of course this frightened the villagers a little. The 
census officers, however, speedily set at rest all those fears. 

There was only one prosecution under the Census Act in the district. An enumerator of Tiru- 
patur was fined Rs. 3 by the Ilead Assistant Magistrate for refusing to receive the enumeration books 
after accepting the appointment. 

I have every reason to believe that the enumeration was exhaustive and accurate. 

The population of the district has increased during the decade by 369,651, or the annual rate of 
increase has been 23*2 per millo. The normal annual rate of increase worked out by me in 1881 on 
the basis of the quinquennial censuses carried out since 1851 was 7*95 per millo. If the above rate 
be assumed as the normal rate of increase per annum, there has been in this district during the 
decennial period an abnormal increase of population by 15-25 per miUe per annum. The absence of 
epidemics on any very largo scale and the general prosperity of the decennial period might have ooh- 
duoed to this result as also certainly the improved accuracy or the figures obtained at the recent census. 
It is rather singular to note that the district population of 1891 very nearly corresponds the district 
population of 1871, which was 1,966,996. 


120 
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It would have been well if the instructions for filling up the docket of the enumeration book 
issued under date, 2nd January 1891, had been embodied in the instructions for enumerators and in 
the manual for charge-superintendents and supervisors. The general scheme was generally as 
complete as it well could be. 


Extract front the Rt^ort of J. Stnrrocky Collcctm' of Coimbatore. 

Maps were drawn up for all the taluks and municipalities, distinguishing blocks from circles 
with reierenco to paragraph 4 of circular (No. I). There was, however, no occasion for their use, as 
the census officers Imew the limits. 

The numbers of the houses, as the tahsildars and chairmen of municijmlitios report, are still 
visible and will last for some time to come. 

There was some difficulty in obtaining the required number of men, which was overcome by 
deputing for the work a larger number of otncers of dilferent departments than could conveniently bo 
spared. Other official work unquestionably suffered everywhere. 

It was thought advisable to confine the issue of householders’ schedules to officers and others who 
had received an English education. 

The preliminary record was commenced on the 6th January 1891 and comi)leted on the 16tli 
February. 

The final census, except in the hilly tracts of Satyamangalam, Kolleg^l, C^oimbatoro, Udamalpet 
and BhavAni, where it was taken during the day, was commenced at 6-30 p.m. on the 26th February 
1891 and completed by 3 or 4 a,m. (of 27th) at the latest. Government, in its Order No. 1000, dated 
9th December 1890, sancitioned a day census in the special tracts of the above taluks. 

A copy of the rules issued for the enumeration of the floating popvdation at festivals in Karaimadai 
and Somavarapatti was forwarded to you with this office reference on Proceedings, dated b'ith Feb- 
ruary 1891. 

The day census tracts w<jrc those referred to in pages Nos. 23 to 29 of G.O., No. 1000, dated 
9th December 1890. 

Only in Kollegdl did the c;ensus last for more than a day ; a number of shepherds and herdsmen 
arrived unexpectedly and the arrangements made did not permit of their eiiumoration within the day. 
They were provided with tickets to avoid double enumeration. The enumerators for this tract were 
two. 

The tom-tom requesting the owners of houses to remain in their houses for purposes of final 
census seems to have created some alarm amongst the uneducated classes, but they were easily dis- 
abused of their fears, Ponnusami Pillai, 2nd-cla8s Yaccinator, who was the supervisor of circle 
No. 47 of Palladam taluk, was prosecuted under the Census Act and fined Ks. 10 for neglect of duty. 

I believe the census was accurate. 

Statement tshowing the supply, issue and balance of Census schedules for the district of Coimhaiore. 


Coinibatoro. 

1 

1 

Number of 1 
BchoduloK. 1 

Booku of j 

Loose 

schedules. 

1 1 

20 ] 
j pages. 

30 

pages. 

50 

pages. 

Supply 

613,983 

6,187 

4,610 

1,526 

7,611 

36,613 

Ibbuo ... 

678,811 

5,825 

4,420 

1,475 

7,163 

30,261 

Raltinoo 

36,172 

362 

90 

60 

468 

5,852 


Extract from the Rtpoit of (7. F. MacCartie^ Esq.y Acting Collector of NUgiris. 

The census divisions were delineated on maps specially obtained from the Central Survey office 
at Madras, and distributed to the officers concerned. In tins office a complete set of maps denoting 
the division of blocks has been maintained; the deputy tahsildars of Gfidaldr and Coonoor were 
required to have them similarly marked on separate tracings. As regards Ootacamund taluk the 
division of blocks was efiected in this office witn the aid of the Revenue 'Inspectors of TodanAd and 
certain karnams and the limits of each were carefully shown and es^lained to the men engaged in 
ceiisuB work. Similarly the blocks were marked in this office for Ootacamund municipality and a 
copy furnished to the municipal office, the census blocks of the Coonoor municipality were delineated 
on the Coonoor settlement map. 

The maps so prepared were of great help in numbering the blocks in a consecutive series, and in 
denoting the extent of each block, the villages included and the distance to be travelled by each 
enumerator. The maps were also of great assistance in the revision of blocks as desired in your 
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notes of inspection No. 354, dated 15th October 1890, on the progress of census operations in this 
district. 

The paint first used was a mixture of charcoal and lamp-oil prepared in accordance with tho 
Ohingleput prescription, but being found by me after personal luspoetion to be (piite unsuited, for the 
smoke begrimed and blackened door-posts and lintels of Badaga and Kota houses, it was discarded for 
red paint compounded of red-lead, linseed oil and tiu'pentine which stood exposure admirably. 

When house-numbering was in progress, certain European planters objected to the numbers being 
painted on the front part of the building, on the very reasonable ground of disfigurement. Their 
objections wer<^ conceded and friction avoided by painting the numbers in tlio rear of the buildiugF 
concerned. 

The available staff of Government and village officials in tliis district was utterly inade^uato to 
meet the numbers of census officers retpiired, so that the trouble and correspondence in enlisting the 
services of competent private men were very ^-oat. With few exceptions, the European planters, 
private firms and public offices readily and cheerfully rospomliMl to my request for assistance by otter- 
ing themselves and tlieir employes for tho enumeration, and I am under a groat obligation to all 
concerned for their hearty and loyal co-operation. The planters esp/'clally rendered most distinguished 
service often at great personal inconvenience, ana 1 have no hesitation in saying that hut for their 
most loyal assistance, the enumeration would have been a fiasco instead of a succ'css. 

The following list shows the supply and issue of these schedules : — 


Division. 

Number 

supplied. 

1 

i 

Number issued. | 

i 

1. Ootacamund municipality ... ... 1 

3(K) 

1 

ii. Coonoor niunicijwility , 

2R4 

1 30 j 


100 

Not ascertain- 

3. Ootiicainund diviBion | 


able 

4. Coonoor division j 



5. (iiidalfir division | 

1 

2 (thesi* were lujf. 

1 

1 

( 


used). 


The schedules wore issued chiefly to Europeans, Eurasians and English-knowing natives. 1 am 
of opinion that the issue of sucli schedules should be restricted to the narrowest i^ossible limit, because 
the several columns are not properly und('rstood and tho entries are in many (‘ases inaecuratt'. 1 
would issue the schedules to respectable heads of families living in isolated houses situated at some 
distance from the other inhabited parts of the same block. I think that in a future census th(^ house- 
holders’ schedules in the vernaculars may also bo advantageously iiLtroduced for use* in case of isolated 
homesteads in ^oiith-East Wynaad, &c. 

The Head Assistant Collector and Assistant Collector werc^ cliiefly engaged in visiting every 
estate owner and private employ^ in the South-East Wynaad and Ouchterlony valley in j)tirti(mlar and 
^ving them instructions as to tilliug up tho schedules. 1 also visited every part of this district for 
the same purpose as also for checking and supervising the other work connected with census operations. 
Th(» supervisors and charge- superintend cuts were fully and carefully instructed from time to time in 
all muttorB of detail. 

Besides tho above, general meetings wore held for imparting instructions, two in Ootucamund, one 
in Coonoor, two in Wellington and one in Gudultir, where the Tluzur sheristadar acting under my orders 
explained all the difficult points connected with the work of the supervisors and the enumerators. 
By these instructions the attention of tho census officers was specially drawn to tho classiiication of 
sect, caste, sub-division of caste, &c., and occupation ; they were also supplied with a statement showing 
religion, sect, caste, &c., exemplifying the entries to bo made in the schedules in tho case of tho prin- 
cipal races who are to bo found in this district. Practical instruction was also given by testing several 
enumerators in making entries in sample schedules. 

These were very useful and formed the basis on wliich the detailed instructions referred to above 
were founded. The supply of the manual earlier would have boon more advantageous to effiargo- 
suporintendents and supervisors. 

The time occupied in taking the census varied from one to six hours, according as the block was 
compact or scattered. In the case of some enumerators who had to visit two or throe hamlets, only one 
honuet was censused in the night of 2Gth February 1891, the others being treated as special tracts, tho 
census of which was taken on the following morning. The time occupied in taking tho ffnal census in 
Ooonoor municipality was longest, viz., from 8 p.m. of the 2Gth night to 4 a.m. of the 27th morning. 

There was a small number of reserve enumerators from w'hom men were drawn for ffnal census 
in cases where the enumerator who prepared the preliminary record was not available for the ffnal 
census. Every effort was of course made to secure the service of one and the same enumerator for 
both the ffnal and preliminary census. W^hen a ffrosh hand had to be taken on for the final he was. 
coached as fully as possible. 

In the Ootacamund and Ooonoor municipalities and the Wellington cantonment, the work of the 
enumerators during the final census night was checked by the charge* superintendents and super- 
visors. The Huzur sheristadar and I were all night in the Ootacamund bazaar. In the rural tracts 
this check was impracticable, as the supervisors were employed as enumerators also in many oases. 
Further it is difficult to travel at night from place to place in this mountainous tract. 

By a special notice to which wide publicity was given throughout the district, the permanent resi- 
dent inhabitants were required, as a matter of convenience, to remain at home during the final census^ 
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uisrht and to postpone all festivals and marriages till after the 26th February 1891, which being a 
Thursday did not happen to be a fair day or shandy in any part of. the Nllgiris, nor did any public 
festival fall on this date. 

Special enumerators were ai>pointed in conspicuous localities in order to prevent any stray 
traveller from escaping enumeration. 

Wellington cantonment was divided for census purposes into two parts — the military and non- 
military limits ; the census of these limits was taken by‘ non-commissioned officers, an apothecary 
and a clerk, in accordance with the instructions contained in the rules approved by Government in 
G.O., dated 9th June 1890, No. 413, Ilevonue. 

In the three divisions — Ootacainiind, (\)onoor and Gudalnr — places infested with wild befists 
and inhabited by hill tribc^s, such as Irulers and Kurunibciv, &c., were treated as special tracts, and 
the census was taken on the morning of the 27th February 1891. Arrangements were made by the 
District Forest officer, Nllgiris, for (concentrating the hill tribes in prominent stations in the forests 
during tlie final census time. 

The censiis did not extend to more than a day in any pari of the district ; it was completed either 
on the night (jf 26th or on the following morning. BoK)re ea(ili (mumerator proceodeii to his block 
he was supplied with a lantern and a guide and a fire-stick when wanted. Village officers were 
under orders to ‘rocj^uire the loading men in their villages to render all j^ossible assistance to the 
enumerators visiting the villages during the final census night, to keep awake till the arrival of the 
enumerators, to have a liglit burning near the doorway of each house, and to keep their dogs tied up, 
&v. Printed notices also explaining the j)rovisions of the Census Act, and containing the above requi- 
sition, were posted in varirius localities throughout the district for the information oi the public. 

The (census was at first oitlier ridiculed as a waste of public money or feared as a preliminary 
to the imposition of a poll-tax but ridicule and apprehension were explained away as time went on 
and the final attitude of the people was very satisfactory. Tlie Euroj^ean planters recognized the 
importance of tVu^ census by lending the services of the writers on th(3ir estates and many of them 
offered their own services. There was not a single case of prosecution under the Census Act. 

The accuracy of the census is beyond question, as from the beginning to the end an effectual check 
was rigorously enforced. 


Extract from the Report of M, Tlammick^ Esq,^ Acting Collector of South Arcot. 

As 1 did not join tho district until after the censiis was over, I have been mainly dependent for 
my information on tho ovidence of reports and returns. Indeed, I was on leave at the final enume- 
ration and so had no experien(je of how it worked. 

Sketch maps of the census divisions were made in all the taluks and municipalities and were 
of great use. They provontod the possibility of any pant of the district being omitted and they 
enabled tho charges and (Indes to be so drawn up with regard to communication and central points 
as to be as workable and handy as possible. 

Houses which had no walls or door frames, such as Koravars’ movable huts, fishermen’s shantios 
and so forth, had numbers painted on small boards hung to them, or tho owners wore given 
numbered bricks with orders to produce them when called for. This latter plan seems to have 
worked admirably, and was cheap and speedy. 

The material used was that used in Cliinglepnt in 1881 — charcoal and lamp-oil — and complaints 
about its lasting^qualities are frequent. In many instances, the numbers had to be renewed before 
the final census. The charcoal may not have boon powdered fine enough. The General Duty 
Deputy Collector, Tirukoiltii% suggests that the red ochre and oil of 1881 should bo reverted to. 

With the present paint it seems to be tho general opinion among charge-snj^erintendents that 
the numbering would not have lasted if done earlier in the year. 

Neither does there sdem be any object in making this experiment. 

Done when it was, the supervisors had sufficient time to go thoroughly over the numbering, 
and it is desirable that in tho absence of some really important end to servo, tho actual work of the 
census, attended as it is by a general dislocation of all other business at a criti(3al time of the year, 
should extend over aeu short a period as possible. 

Sufficient charge-sui)crintondent8 seem to have been every whore available and in only one taluk 
— Tindivanam — was there any difficulty in getting supervisors. But owing to the increase in the 
number of blocks, intelligent enumotators seem to have oeon in many places at a heavy premium. 

The attainments of very many of village mone^ars extends only to signing their names and 
even men who could write found often the greatest difficulty in mastering the various rules for enume- 
rators. One pial schoolmaster was so hopelessly incapable e\en after repeated coacliing that he woe 
finally replaced. Columns 4, .5 and 11 were tho principal difficulty. In Porto Novo the merchant* 
accountants and in Tirukoildr and Kallakurchi taluks the establishment of the Bevenue Settlement 
Department were of great use. 

The only places where any absolute dearth of men was felt were the hill villages in the Tenmalois 
and tho poliems in the Kalrayan hills. 

The village officers there aro generally hopelessly illiterate, so that taluk peons, forest depart- 
ment men, and paid officers had to do the work. It was even difficult to get 'men to come forward for 
pay to do the work at night. They were much afraid of the unknown hifl paths and the wild beasts 
m the jungles and still more of the fever that attacks men from the plains who drink the water &ere. 
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The taheildaOT were of opinion at first that a night census there was impossible, but finally it 
was orde^ that each enumerator was to go up to his block in the day time so os to avoid the diffi- 
culty of the paths, to take his owu water with him and go round with some one with n light or n 

8 vlO JC « 


One of the three Kalrayan poligarslent some of his own s rnints, but the divisional officer was 
unable to peraiiade tlie other two to assist. 

Householder’s schedules were issued freely to Europeans and Eurasians and to some natives 
of the official class. The exact numbers are, respectively, 665 and 1,790. Only one tahsildar reports 
favourably on the extension of their use, and he advises that vernacular copies should be printed and 
freely issued to natives of education. 

In the Cuddalore municipality, liowever, where the experience in tliis matter was widest, the verdict 
is the other way. It is reported that many of the householders begged the euumiwators to come 
rdhnd and fill in the schedulea for them, and that many others made mistakes in the entries. 1 agree 
with the chairman in his opinion tliat great care should be usod in extending their use. The average 
householder is too apathetic; to take the trouble to fill in his schedule correctly ; or if not apathetic, is 
easily bewildered by the voluminous instructions in ♦ho meaning of which Lehas never been drilled. 
I may instance the case of an educated European householder who returned himself as ‘ learning ’ 
thinking it was equivalent to * learned ' and a step above * literate.’ To amend schedules filled up in 
this manner takes an enumerator as long as to wi-ite them himself and the amending, moreover, has to 
be done at a moment when ho is pressed for time. 

In several taluks enumerators wore made to first write their entries (»u plain paper and only 
transcribe them after tho suxiervisors had passed them. It is said that the (;ux)ac‘ity of the ordinary 
enumerator is such that this is the only w'ay to prevent the wholesale spoiling of forms. T would 
suggest that this procedure might be recognized and adopted at a future census. 

The General Duty iJexuity Otdlec-tor, Tirukoihlr, says that the instructions on columns ‘i, 5 and 
.11 of the schedule might be fuller. suggests, and 1 agree with him, that the specimen schedule 

might contain more entries. He also prox'koses that a list of the mort^ conunon castes and their sub- 
divisions might be drawn iij). Many of tho enumerators wer(‘ unable to distinguislj a tmste from a 
sub-division. 


In the taluks the earliest and latest dates of beginning, the preliminary rtu'ord Avere 6th January 
and 10th February’, and in coneduding it 2 1st January and l^th February. 

In the munieixmlities it was begun later, in accordance with your circxilar No. 27. Both of them 
began on 1st February, Ouddalore finishing by 15th Febriiarj’ and ('Jhidambaram by the 20th. 

The extent to which checking was eftected is not everywhere accurately given. Some supervisors 
are rex^ortod to have gone over every house in their (nrcles, and others to have done 25 per cent., 20 
per cent., or 10 x^o^^" cont. of their houses, but others again arc' vaguely said to have examined ‘the 
greater portion.’ Ten x>or cent, may x)orhax)8 be taken as the minimum number che(;ked. 

Any diiHcultios or debatable x^oints met with in this work w ere sent up to the CoDector. The 
word ‘ purffkudi ’ given in the instructions on column 1 1 in the manual, as an in8tan(;e of an entry in 
that column, gave some trouble. Real x^urakudi tenure 'is unknown in this district, us there is no 
mirassi right here and the word usually means a man from an out village. To enter a man as a pura- 
kudi in column 1 1 would obviously be incorre<;t, but many men were misled by the manual on the point. 

The time actually employed in taking tho final census naturally dex)ended largely on the nature 
of the block. For an average village block it is variously given from three In hits to six. The two 
cases of festivals took tho w'hole night io finish. 

The request which was tom-tomed throughout the district, that all persons who qpuld manage to 
do so should remain in thoir houses on the census night and keep a light burning, no doubt contributed 
much to fast times. In one case this request was found to have been improved by the eiiumerators into 
an order and a penalty of Rs. 10 for disobedience attached to it. 

Ninety-two men who had not done the x>reliminary record wore emidoyed in the district for 
taking the final census. In most cases those were drawn from the trained reserve, who had been 
drilled as thoroughly as the ordinary enumerators and so no great inconvenience resulted. But even 
BO the method is unsatisfactory. A man who has not done the preliminary record has not had the 
advantage of actually making entries and hearing his supervisors comment upon them afterwards, an 
experience worth more than a groat deal of printed and verbal instruction ; the writing of the preli- 
minary record is not his own, and will be difficult for him to decipher ; and he does not know the 
geography of his block well. 

A small reserve of enumerators was kept in most taluks. Tfie difficulty of getting men was too 
great to allow it to be large. There were everyw^here enough men ready at the final census. 

TwoMdsimagham festivals required special arrangements. The Tirukoildr god in procession on 
the way home from Cuddalore halted for the night at Melpattambakkam where the crowd of followers 
was enumerated without any notable difficulty by special officers. 

Sri Bdvardhaswdrai was similarly in procession on the way back to Srimushnam. In the ordinary 
course the crowd would have stopped the night of tho 26th at Bhuvanapri, where difficulty might 
have occurred. The trustee of the temple, however, agreed to return quicker than usual and manage 
to be at Kanur on the census night. This being a smaller place, the people accompanying the god 
were enumerated by special officers without trouble. 

Special arrangements were also made for the inclusion of the night shift of coolies at the Nelli- 
kuppam distillery and for some large bodies of foreign ground-nut diggers. 

In all these cases the schedules are re^rted to have been duly stitched into the book relating ta 
the block in which the enumeration was talceu. 


121 
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The moat important of the epecial arrangements were those made ioith th$ JH^rmbh &ov9hment 
for the enumeration of the travellers by road between English territory and the Frenoh-Poil^eheiiy, 
and of the British subjects resident in or visiting French territory. 

In 1881 the French authorities merely enumerated the British subjects within their limits for our 
information on our own forms and under oiir instructions, but this year, at the suggestion of the 
Government of India they agreed to conduct a complete census of their possessions synchronous With 
ours and to send us an extract from it containing all the particulars obtained about British subjects. 

To ensure a certain amount of uniformity, they adopted our niles and forms (copies of most of 
which were sent to them from the special agent’s omce) almost in their entirety. 

To enumerate persons travelling from one territory to the other, a list of eighteen frontier 
stations, where either sayar, police, or toll-gate establishments were located, was made out by us, 
and accepted by the French Government as suitable places for enumerators. Only six sayar statics 
were used in 1881. The officers in (charge of these stations were given the ordinary instructions 
with the addition that * French subject’ was to be written after the entry in column 10 in the case of 
persons who returned themselves as such. They were also sent copies of the French ‘ enumerated ’ 
ticket that they might recognize and acknowledge it. 

The Government of Pondicherry desired to themselves enumerate the compounds of the railway 
itotions at Pondicherry and Villianur, as both these were in their territory, and orders accordingly 
were sent to the railway authorities from your office. 

Passengers in three trains ou the railway through French territory were enumerated. Those 
in the train reaching Pondicherry at 6 a.m. on the morning of the 27th were counted either at Pondi- 
cherry or Villianur, according as they got out at one or the other station. Those leaving by the 7 v,m, 
and the 3-30 f.m. trains from Pondicherry on the 26th were similarly consused at the same two 
stations. The necessity for including the 3-30 p.m. arose from the fact that the French blocks were 
so large that to enable a man to get round them in one night, the eniimeratiou had to bn begun early 
on the afternoon of the 26th. 

Samples of our ‘ enumerated ’ tickets wore sent to the French authorities to enable them to 
accept and recognize them and avoid double counting. 

The general demeanour of the people here was one of absolute apathy ; in the words of one of 
the reports they * submitted to the operation.* In one or two cases in the taluks the usual snares 
were started that a poll-tax was to follow or that one male out of each household was to bo sent 
across the Black Sea But this, though interesting in showing how hard the old uneasiness at the 
sight of a census dies, caused little inconvenience. The tahsildars and supervisors went about 
re-assuring the people and explaining the objects of a census, and the general impression resulted that 
the curiosity of the Government was harmless if fanciful. 

There was no occasion for any prosecution under the Census Act, but in some villages in Vriddhd- 
chalain taluk the numbers on houses wore obliterated during Pong^l week, as it was thought unlucky 
to have black marks on a dwelling house at so auspicious a time. 

As stated above, the tahsildars of the district are generally of opinion that the census was as 
accurate as could be expected. 

I am myself of opinion thattho enumeration was an improvement on that of 1881, and that this 
was due, among other causes, to the smaller sizes of the blo^s this year, the absence of a number of 
oontradictory and supplemental orders at the eleventh hour, a higher standard of supervision and the 
system of enumerating road travellers, by a special body of men. 

But the acscura<;y of a census is a function of many variables, one of the most dominant of which 
is the average rate of intelligence of enumerators. 

There is little to show that tliis is higher than in 1881, and indeed the increase in the demand 
probably compelled the employment of a second-rate class of men who' would not otherwise have been 
enrolled. 

Before a census can be really accurate there must be a more trustworthy foundation of enu- 
merators. 

Borne parts of the work may be driven into a man until be does them with a certain mechanical 
accuracy ; and no doubt reliance may he placed on the figures relating to number, s^x, religion and 
such like. 

But to till up correctly some of the columns in the schedule, required that the enumerator should 
think for himself and the result of thus asking him to think, as shown in the tahsildars’ diaries and 
reports, is not always oheering reading. 

Enumerators, however, appear to have been generally honest. Only two cases are reported of 
wilful falsifying the returns, and these are not established. In one an enumerator was charged 
with having omitted some of the men in the hostile faction in his village, and in another it was said 
that five persons bad been entered in a house that they did not inhabit, with a tiew to affecting the 
result of a civil suit there pending. / 

The proportion of the sexes remains the same as in 1881. Population has increased at a higher 
xat^ per mille per annum than that ocdoulated as normal for a Madras district by the Superintendent 
of Ae last oeneuB. 

This may be partly due, no doubt, to increased accuracy of enumeration (especially of travelling 
by road). But the difference (over 200, (lOO) is too great to be entirely explained thus. It is to be 
explained, no doubt, chiefly by an increased birth-rate consequent on the greater prosperity of the 
people. The effects of the famine of 1876 have passed away, and owing to activity 4n trade, especially 
m g^und-nut, the last 10 years have been of probably unexampled prosperity in the district. That 
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reqttirementB of modem ways by division. ^ ^ dency among Hindu families to meet .the 
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charges, as directed in paragraph 4 of circular No 1 Tho hlooks, circles and 

nil^ sent a map each, hut others did not. Owing to Bubse^Ln. changiSIrtrS^ 
and charges, these maps b^me useless and were returned. .\11 the tahsildars unci chairmen report 
that no ime was made of them during the census operations. VVith a view of retainini< a f.omp^ote 
record ot the census work, I directed the tahsildnrs and ohairnien» afttcr its close to make up a map 
with the census divisionB as finally approved, and send one copy for record in my officii With the 
exception of the tahRildars of Tanjore and Pattukota they have done so. 


The method described in Mr. Price’s order, appended to census circulur No. d, was generally 
adopted in numbering the houacn, proceeding in the right hand direction. The material used was a 
mixture made of red-lead powde^r and cocoanut-oil as used in tlic previous census. 

Some tahsildars report tliat if the houses had boon numbered earlJtu- than July, the iiuiiiberH 
would have largely disappeared by the time of the final census. In very many cases, in almost all the 
taluks and zamins, the numbers on the houses had to bo repainted, some owing to the original mini* 
bering not having been well done, some owing to the quality of the paint used and to various other 
causes. With proper care taken in making the paint and using it, the numbering would have lasted 
easily till the final census. 

The tahsildars of Tanjore, Kumbakonam, Negapatam, Tiruturnipnndi and Patukdta and the 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Kumbakdnam, report that they experienced groat difficulty in obtaining 
the required number of men for enumerators and supervisors, but overcame it by appointing men from 
agricultural as well as other classes (upon advice from this office) and were also able to hoLl a few 
men in reserve for emergent duty at the final census. In the other taluks, Mayavaram, Shiyali, 
Nannilam and Maniidrgudi and towns, viz., Tanjore. Mdyavaram, Nogapatam and Manndrgudi, no 
difficulty was experienced. 

The difficulty complained of was (Jue to omission to utilize classes other than official, and wlAn 
this was pointed out and they were instructed to appoint whoever were aide and willing do the work, 
the vocaneies were at onc(* filled up and a reserve for sickness or other causes was also enrolled. 

At the time of the preliminary record, these calculations (f.e>., of the number of schedules required) 
proved illusory, and one and all the tahsildars and chairmen apj)lied for additional supply, the reason 
Doing that in a large number of the houses the inmates were moro than eight, requiring even more than 
two and three forms for each. The indents from the tahsildars of Tanjore and Kumbakonam were the 
largest. The reserve was too email to meet these indents and supply was obtained from Madras on 
supplemental indents by post and telegram and sent to tahsildars, according to their requisitions. 
After the time when such indents were being received, my impression was that the demands were not 
properly calculated and I issued a circular to the divisional officers to bo careful in passing them to 
me for compliance. Notwithstanding this warning the indents became numerous and large and I 
could not hold they were unnecessary, but had to comply with th(^m without demur. 

A large quantity was unused and now remains in several of tlie taluks. The supply was not 
short anywhere. 

The number of householder’s schedules issued was 676. None of the tahsildars or chairmen 
report in favour of extension of the use of this form of schedule and some conqilain of it owing to the 
trouble caused by gome of the recipients not having been able to properly fill it. Genera^ they 
were issued to the Europeans and Eurasians and to natives who are well acquainted with the English 
language. 

The divisional officers, tahsildars and chairmen of municipal towns report that they summoned 
^11 the enumerators and supervisors at several centres in their taluks and towns and gave them 
instructions on tilling up the schedules. The printed directions to enumerators and the manual for 
superintendents and supervisors wore of invaluable service. During the preliminary enumeration, 1 
WTOt through the district, except into Patiikdta, and tested wherever I had opportunity on the march and 
at halting places. I found to my satisfaction that houses had been taken account of and the entries In 
the schedules had been generally properly made except with regard to age. There was much trouble 
in the case of Muhammadan families (Labbais) where the heads themselves were often unable to furnish 
proper information regarding their numerous households. Ponahs were in the main oorrei^y taken 
in point of number, but age in their case was most inaccurate. The Brahman enumerator generally 
would not put foot in the parcherry and the best course was to have the villa^ cleared out and rang^ 
uP'for ^lumeration and check, and enumerators were instructed accordiiigly. I found the uupoiid 
agenpy inaccurate as compared vith public servants. The divisional officers and tabsildps spared 
no to instviuct these men both while in the head -quarters and in camps. My opinion is that 

^amasarators were all well trained to the work. 
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Your visiting the district in November and j^rsoually meeting the divisional officers and tahsil- 
dars did much to rdear doubts and gave an incentive to proper work. 

The Head Assistant Collector submitted a report from the Negapatam tahaildar and suggested 
that the blo^’k lists might be written after the preliminary census, as, by writing them up before it, it 
might sometimes happen that the schedules attached to a book would be found insufficient to census 
all the houses entered in the block list attached thereto. I disapproved of this suggestion and insisted 
on the block lists being filled up before the preliminary census. 

The average time occupied in making the final census may be taken at eight hours. 

Persons who did not prraare the preliminary record were em- 
2 per cent . ployed in all the taluks but Patukota, as noted in the margin, and 
G men. I;}j 0 ^ork satisfactorily as they had been previously trained 

4 ” and kept in reserve for the purpose. There was no opportunity 

a fow. employment of such men in Patukota and the five municipal 

towns. 


Tanjore . . . 
Ktunbakouam 
Mdyavaram 
Shiyali 
Other taJuku 


The system of employing men who did not prepare the preliminary record is, in principle, bad, 
but casualties must occur. 

There was a cattle fair at Kumbakonam and an ordinary festival at Shiyali, and arrangements 
were made by the chairman and the tahsildar for the due enumeration of the people that assembled 
there. There were no tracts where the census was taken by day nor anywhere it extended over more 
than a day. Some sux^erstitious people regarded the enumeration of their children with disfavour as 
calculated to x^roduce evil to their health and prosperity, and there was some objection in some quarters 
at first to answering enumerators’ questions ; but this disappeared when the census officers and 
tahsildars explained to them the object of the decennial enumeration. All the tahsUdars and chairmen 
report that they found no obstruction to the census work and that the x>coi)le behaved well. 

There was only one prosecution in the Kumbakonam municjipality. The accused, a pensioned 
X)olice constable, was charged wdth having refused to give proper answers to a sux^ervisor. The pro- 
secution was sanctioned by me in Proceedings, No. 1321, dated 20 th February 1891, and tried by the 
Joint Magistrate and the accused sentenced to pay a fine of 1 rupee (Calendar case No. 20 of 1891). 

The local officers, divisional offi(‘ers, tahsildars and chairmen are unanimously of opinion that 
the census of 1891 is far more accurate than that of 1881 or 1871, owing to the systematic arrange- 
ments made from the outset. In my opinion the arrangements were exceuent, the officers w^orked well 
and the testing of the entries was extensive. The result must, therefore, be a fairly accurate record. 

Tlie increase in the number of houses is attributed generally to the extension of Hindu families 
by partition, to advancing civilization, whereby people desiring to live more comfortably have con- 
structed separate dwellings and to the (jorrect application of the term * house.’ 


Extract from the Re^h^rf of C. J, 


Weh\ Eaq.f Acting Collector of Trichinopolg ^ 


Copies of taluk maps were obtained from the Survey office and the census divisions were marked 
on them. It was not, however, possible to mark the blocks on them. The maps were useful in the 
formation of compact (drcles and charges. In the Trichinopoly municipality the divisions were 
marked on the tow n map, u tracing of which was forwarded to the Census office. The map is said to 
have been very useful in fixing definitely the boundaries of the twelve circles into which the munici- 
pality was divided for census purposes. In Srlrangam a sketch plan was prex>ared, but it was too 
small to show census circles. 


The mixture used for numbering was prepared in the taluk offices, and was made up of finely 
pounded charcoal and lamp-oil in the projicrtion of 2 to 7 x>ullams. 

Only a few ceases are reported in which the numbers faded. Some numbers were obliterated by 
the white-washing of houses during the Pongal festival or through ignorance. In such cases the 
numbers were restored before the census. The vast majority of the numbers would last till the 
census oven if the numbering were done earlier. 

There was considerable difficulty in securing the requisite number of enumerators. There was 
also some difficulty in securing supervisors and superintendents, Revenue Department was 

largely indented upon, and most of the clerks in taluK offices were appointed either enumerators or 
supervisors. Private agency had been resorted to, but several persons who had originally agreed to 
be census officers subsequently withdrew dreading responsibility. In some oases enumerators and 
supervisors had to be sent from a distance owing to the difficulty of finding men on the spot. 

Householder’s schedules were supplied to all Europeans and Eurasians and to a few educated 
natives. For the town of Trichinopoly only 50 schedules were supplied for distribution among 
natives. They might have been more largely used. In Srlrangam 41 schedules were distributed 
to native gentlemen. In the mofussil the number of householder’s schedules used was very limited, 
not more than half a dozen in any taluk. It is believed that in the principal towns more extended 
use might have been made of these schedules. 

The printed instructions were clear and made the work easy. The manual was supplied to all 
supervisors and chajrge-superintendents. 

In Trichinopoly, Kiditalai and Perambaldr, the preliminary census was commenced on the 6 th 
January and coi^leted on the 25th idem in the first-named taluk and by the end of the month in the 
other two. In Ferambaltir, however, the preliminary record which was first written in manuscript 
schedules, was not copied into the printed books \mtil the 10 th February. In Ddaydrpdlaiyam the 
preliminary census commenced on the 6 th January and completed on the 10 th February. In Musiri. 
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it was commenced on the January except in two firkas where it was be^run on the 15tli owini?, it 
is said, to the non-receipt of the recmired number of enumeration books. The record was finished in 
the majority of villages by the 5th February and in a few cases only on the 12th idm. 

In the two municipalities the preliminary census was commenced on the Ist February and com- 
pleted on the 10th. 

Both during the course of preparation of the prehminary record and subsequently the work of 
the enumerators was checked by supervisors by making inquiries in houses. In many cases the 
supervisors themselves went with the enumerators and made them fill in the schedules for a number 
of houses. The supervisors generally chocked more tlian 50 i)er cent, and in some cases nearly the 
whole of the schedules. The charge- superintendents examined a fair proportion of the enumeration 
books. The tahsildars and deputy tahsildars personally chocked a large number of the eiiumera- 
tion books. The Collector and divisional officers also moved about the district and cliecked a good 
number rectifying the defects noticed. The Chairman, Municipal Council, Trichinopoly, reports that 
the work was well checked by the supervisors and was accurate. In Srirangam the sihodules written 
by the enumerators were given to supervisors who went round the bbxtks and cliecked 10 per cent, of 
the entries. The charge-superintendent is also said to have ti)sted st>me schedules. 

The time occupied for final census was generally from three to six hours. In the Trichinopoly 
municipality the final census was not completed till 3 a.m. and the census of travellers till 0-30 a.m. 
on the 27th. 

There was a Muhammadan festival in Kalattur in the Musiri talnk, and S 2 >ecial arrangomouts w ere 
made to enumerate the visitors and the De]mty Tahsildarof Turaiyiir w'as present on the spot. Ther<» 
was also a festival in Mohanur in the Salem district, adjoining the Musiri taluk, and men were posted 
along the road to see that none of the travellers from the noighboiiriug villages escaped enumeration. 
A sufficient number of tickets was supplied for the purj)oso. 

The census of the Trichinopoly military limits was taken by the military autlioritic's. They were 
constituted into a circle of 20 blocks luider the charge of the Officer Ooinmauding I’richinopuly. 
There were no troops on the marcli in this district on the census night. 

In the three villages of Kombai, Vannadii and Tonbaraiiadu on the Pachamaliiis in tht^ Musiri 
taluk, the census was taken on the morning of the 27t}i February iuub‘r the supervision of flit' forest 
ranger. 

The demeanour of the people w^us satisfuifory. The} offered no opposition and Irtcely gave infor- 
mation. Even the poorest ryot, says tlie Tahsildar of Trichinopoly, kept a light burning in his house 
until the enumerator visited it. There w^as only one prosecution under th<^ Census Act in the Sriran- 
gam municipality for erasing the census number. Tli(‘ I’nlisildar of UdaiyarjuUaiyam rej>ortK that 
there appeared to be some 8ui)er8tition in the minds of somc^ illiterate people that a census w'ould 
be followed by epidemics, w liib* the Tahsildar of Musiri reports that the ignorant masses aiqieared at 
first to believe that the cemsus w^as a prelude to a poU-tax or compulsory emigration. Such opinions, if 
prevalent at all, wore confined to a very small section of the population. The groat bulk of tlie 
poxmlation now understand w ell enough the object of a ccaisns. 

Tlio last census w as, it is believed, much more exhaustive and aeeurate than any yiroceding one. 
The size of charges, (jirdos and blocks, was considerably redin cd, though in my opinion the size of 
blocks was smaller than was necessary. The enumerators had anqde time to jirepare the prt'liminury 
record and the sujiervisor.s to (jhe(*k. The nature and c»xteut of supf’rvision left little to be desired. 


Ejirai't from the lieport of S. II, W(fnm\ Acfioi/ Collvctm' of Madura. 

As a first stop towards the work, the number of villages was ascertained. In Government talnks 
the number of villages settled by the Survey or Sottlomont Dox^artmont w^as taken. In zamindari 
tracts the villagewar lists of 1881 were checked with reference to subseexuont changes and the ufttual 
number was then determined. 

A map for each taluk, division or municipality was drawn, making out census divisions us per 
Census office instructions given in the circular No. 1-22 above quoted, excexit in the Madura municipality, 
where census divisions w^oro not delineated. A very rare use was made of the nia]) as it w'as not 
received in time, and as the divisions and sub-divisions c)nco made undenvent several changes with 
reference to instructions that wore received from time to time. 

The charcoal x>roparation projiosed by the Collector of Chingleput did not answer well. The 
charcoal had a tendency to settle at the bottom of vessels leaving the oil clear above it. The figures 
painted with this mixture were all pale and had to be ronew^ed in many cases. In the taluks of the 
sub-division of this district, the admixture of some burnt stra-w' was found to remedy this. In many 
parts of the principal division, tar was used and the numbering of houses with it appeared to have 
been better done at a cheaper rate. 

There is no doubt that the numbers would have lasted until the census, if the numbering had 
been done earlier and tar had been used for painting ; but there does not appear to have been 
any necessity for numbering the houses earlier. 

In municipal towns there was no difficulty, as competent men in Government employ were mostly 
available. In rural tracts, excei)t in Tinippavanam and Sivaeanga, great difficulty was exporienoed 
in securing not only enumerators, but also supervisors and cnarge-supexintendenta. Owing to want 
of proper men, illiterate men who could only sign their names were omxuoyed as enumerators. In 

work was got through with the aid of supervisors and some of such enumerators had the aid 
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of their own men for the purpose. In the Tiriimangalam taluk alone four supervisors were each given 
two circles for want of men. 

Householder's schedules were issued generally to European gentlemen and the East Indians. In 
Madura town they were issued to some of the native gentlemen who applied for them. The total 
number of schedules issued was 254. The use of these schedules might be extended with advantage. 

Tliero was a large gathering of people at Virupatchi in Palni taluk on the census day on account 
of the weekly market, and the census of such persons and of the men assembled at important chat* 
trams was taken by additional enumerators. 

In Tirupparankundiam in the Madura taluk special constables were employed for enumerating 
the pilgrims who attended that place on the census night on account of Santhavakoodam festival. 

In half the Kodaikanal division enumeration was conducted in the day time, the villages wherein 
the enumeration was so conducted being Kodaikanal, Ettdr, Pannaikandu, Pachaldr, Vellaigiri and 
Peraiyur. 

In no tract did the taking of census occupy more than a day. 

In the majority of cases information was given without opposition. In certain tracts the 
people were unaer the impression that the (5en8U8 was the fore-runner of further taxation ; but this 
impression w^as gradually removed when the object of the census was explained. In the Palni taluk 
and in portions of Periyakulam and Tirushuli the Shanars objected to recording their castes as 
Shanars. But those particulars wore recorded as stated by them. There were no prosecutions under 
the Census Act. 

The subordinate officers have reported that the census now taken was correct. As the work was 
<*ari ied out strictly in accordance with the instructions, I have no reason to differ from their opinion. 


Extract from the Repiwt of G. S. Forbes^ Acting Collector of Tinnerelltj, 

Survey maps on the scale of one inch to a mile wore supplied from the Collector’s office to taluks, 
in most of which manuffrtript maps on the scale of the taluk survey maps wore also prepared. In some 
taluks the maps were used for the delineation of circles and charges, while in others, owing partly to 
the constant <}hange8 made before the divisions were finally settled, they were not utilized at all \ but 
nowhere were they found serviceable for the marking of village blocks, as these were generally too 
numerous to bo distinctly denoted within the small space allotted. With regard to zamindari villages, 
as those tiro not surv^ed nor shown on the survey maps, no attempt was made to delineate the census 
divisions for them. For the taluks of Sdtur and Otapiddram no maps at all wore prepared, as they 
contain largo unsurveyed zamindari tracts not shown in the survey map. With regard to munici- 
palities in Palamcottah the census divisions wore delineated on a survey plan of the town, but no map 
was prepared in the other two municipalities of Tinnevolly tpid Tuticsorin. The only places in w’^hich 
maps are reported to have been usefully enn>loyed are the taluk of Ambdsaniudrain, where the tahsildar 
states that they sensed to ensure that no portion of the area was omitted, and the Palamcottah munici- 
pality, whore the maps are said to have proved of great use in ascertaining the exact limits of the area, 
each supervisor had to deal with as well as tlie situation and extent of the blocks and in securing that 
no part of the town was loft out. 

The mixture of ink referred to in the Chiugleput district circular, appended to circular No. 8, was 
first adopted for the numbering of houses, but it was found that the numbers drawn with it soon 
faded. Coal tar was subsequently used in many taluks with advantage ; the material is cheap and the 
figures marked with it will endure for the whole period required. In some places stencils of tin or 
iron were used to delineate the figures. In Tnticorin dealwood planks wdtii the numbers painted 
thereon were supplied to owners of palni}’i'a-lcaf sheds without avails to bo hung up. 

At first considerable difficulty was experienced owing to tlie disincdinatioii of non-official persons to 
render gratuitous service ; but the then Collector, Mr. Nicholson, issued an invitation to the people to 
give what aid they could in the public interest. In response to this invitation, <»oupled with persuasion 
on the part of divisional officers, tahsildars and other officials, a sufficient number of agents was 
secured generally except in the Otapiddram and Tenkarai taluks, where in a few cases more than one 
block aiil circle had to bo assigned to one eniunerator and supervisor respectively. In Sankarauaindr- 
koil taluk forty men were engaged as enumerators at a remuneration of 2 rupees a head. 

The number of schedules supplied and the number issued were : — 


— 

Ton-pa p^od 
schedules. 

Twenty- 

pa^d 

schedules. 

Thirty- 

paged 

schoduloB. 

1 ’ 

Fifty-paged 

1 schedules. 

Loose 

sohednles. 

Supplied 

9,026 

3,589 

1,033 

8,296 

41,066 

IsBued 

8,455 

671 

3,430 

159 

1,001 

1 8,286 1 

36,816 

Not issued or issuod, but not used 

i 

32 

1 1 

6,261 


Householder’s schedules were issued to European and Eurasian gentlemen, high native officials, 
and English-knowing educated native gentlemen. The number issued was 410. As to the advisabilify 
of extending their use the weight of opinion seems to be against it, as it is difficult to get people not 
accustomed to forms to take me trouble of study and understand what is required for fie accurate 
filling up of the schedules. 
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wonderfuUy vivid and simple.’ ^ «*I>enenco of the last two censuses, states thatSe 

A Wk<k%>k<«n1 . 


The Prin^ instructions to ouumerators were 
undorstood. Thn T^anirao; a weie 

rules were 

Copies of the manual were supplied to fill rJio 
Tamil aocordiug to circumstances, ^he manual "upervisors in English or 

The time oocu 2 >ied in takinar the ceiiNUM i 

There were no fairs at the time of the census 'hurthT”***^**^^ *** 
m connection with wWch special arrangements ’were maL'^%T festival at TiruchendiSr. 

twenty were appointed and worked under the supe^Lion of enumerators to the number of 

the supervisor of the circle in which the festival toXj!i ace ^ "«l'-»-ee‘stmr of the station, who was 

was encamped at Tutitwin.^**ThrcenLs**of this d*em regiment of Madras Pioneers 

forest tribes at tho^foft IrihetJ^tera tSTwUMn ^’'l"g«»6ri taluk, and the 

numbered by day on the early morning of the 27th ^ebrua^"*"* ®'‘’*l'“*’anainiirk<)il taluk were 

There were no tracts where the ,.ensus extended over more than one day. 

influencfMi by any wild \pprXnshms t^oonnec^ntS^ people who are «„ longer 

X. eensus figures are believed to be very fairly aoenrate. and to be certainly more .orreii than 

those of the previous eeiisus. The blocks and circles wore smaller and more efiicient supervision 
was poBsiblo. ‘ 


nofi, xxiv tuiuiVM lu OabUl, , . v *s**j»i*hai i>viuAn 

next with percontages ranging from 17 to 25. These four taluks in which the cultivation is mainly 
of ' dry ’ crops suffered severely during the period of the famine which preceded the census of 1881. 
The progress of Sankamnaiudrkoil is the more remarkable as, owing to a barren and infertile soil, it 
has h)wer capabilities of development than any of the other taluks whuth show a similar gro^h 
of poptilation. 


Extract f rom thr Report of J, fF, F. Dumen/ue, Fw/,, Actimj Collector of Malahar. 

Alaxis showing the census divisions were prepared in the taluks and the municipalities. They 
w'ere used in the examination of the grouping of villages into census divisions and of the distribution 
H>f blocks. 

No great difficulty was exi>eriouced in obtaining tlie requisite n umber id* men, tjxcept in the 
tahiks of Ohirakal, Wulawandd and Wynaad, where properly qualified men could not bo secured. 

A statement of the indent and supply of schedules and their issue is appended, 
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T1i6 pr6liici.iiiB.ry r©oord wbb tBkon on ticiiid on tlio 6tii January 1891 and oomplstod by tho 
sath idem. In Obirakal it was, however, completed only by the 16th February. The municipalities 
commenced the work on the 2nd of February and completed it by the 22nd. 

Supervisors in many cases accompanied the enumerators to a number of houses in each block when 
the proiiniinary record was in course of preparation. On its completion they examined all the entries 
in the schedules and tested the entries in not less than 10 per cent, of the schedules by actual house- 
to-house visits. Charge-superintendents in their respective charges and divisional officers in their 
divisions exercised general supervision over the whole work. 

The arrangements made this time have been as effective as possible, and it may safely be said, 
therefore, that the preliminary record was more accurate than at the census of 1881. 

A day enumeration was sanctioned for this district by G.Os., Nos. 5390 and 802, dated 1st 
September and 13t}i October 1890, on my representations. The final census operations, therefore, 
commenced on the morning of the 27th February and wore completed by the evening of that day. 
Travellers by road, the houseless poor, &c., were enumerated on the previous night by special 
enumerators, who handed over the schedules to the enumerators of the respective blocks, in which the 
population was censused and the schedules were suhsetpiently incor|)orated with the regular schedules 
of those blocks. 

There are only three military stations in the district, and their census was taken by the militarj’’ 
authorities and the tahsildars concerned rendered every assistance required of them. Troops were 
uot on the inarch on the day of the final census. 

In no ])art of this district did the census extend over more than one day. 

Tlio census of the hill tribes was taken during the first half of November, except in Ohirakal, 
where it was taken in February for reasons stated in this office letter No. 2209- P., dated 19th June 
1 890. They were gathered at convenient places in each taluk, and their <*ensus taken with the aid of 
the jenmies. Ten specjial enumerators were ai)X)ointGd for the Attaj>ad 3 ^ valley (Walawandd taluk). 
Five of them having taken ill, the work was done by the rest, but \va8 not comj^leted till the end of 
November. These men were x^aid Us. 71. as no one could be found to do this work without remune- 
ration. This was the case in 1881 also. 

The people of the district axipoar to have exhibited confidence in the utility of the census. Not 
much difficulty was exx^erienced by the census officers in doing their duty, and the supervisors 
ar«3 reported to have met wdth every facility in the course of their work. There was only one instam;© 
of prosfjcution in th<> district under the Census Act. The enumerator of block No. 104 of the 
Walawandd taluk having })een xu'oscait for the preliminary record under tlie tahsildar’s sunnad of 
ax)XH>iutmoiit, refused to r(M;eive the books for the nnal census, notwithstanding the rex>eat©d orders of 
the tahsildar. The matter w as duly rfiported to the divisional officer, on wliose recjominendatioii his 
prosecaition was sanctioned by the District Magistrate. Tlio enumerator was fined Ps. 50 by the 
Special Assistant Magistrate. 

All divisional officjers and tahsildars agree in thinking that tlu3 census was more ac(airatoly 
taken this tiiiu' than in 1881. The arrangements made for taking the census were effective, and the 
peox)lo have learnt from past exx)erience to vi(nv tlie census ox>orations favourably. Th(» required 
parti(‘ular8 were, therefore, gathered Avith c.()mx)arativo ease. 

lu th(^ case of W^maad there Avas a great decrease in the number of occupied houses and in pox^u- 
Decreasu in the numherof lation as shown in the margin. This is caused by the emigration of 

houBos 448 largo number of coolies to the plains owing to a large number of 

DcuToase in populHtioii .. 11,32(> coffee estates having been abandoned, resulting in a falling off 

in the demand for labour. 


Extract from the Report of V, A, Bro(H(\ Ef<q.y Actimj CoUecUyf^ of South Canara, 

Before proceeding to deal with the several points mentioned by you, I shall make some general 
remarks. This district has five taluks Avith 1,285 villages according to the Revenue accounts, or two 
towns, Mangalore and Udipi, and 1,279 villages according to the eensus returns.’*^ There is amuni- 
cix)ality and a military cantonment situated within the limits of the municix>ality at Mangalore, 
the head-quarters of the district. The district lias also one A schedule port and eight B schedule 
ports, besides a few Bub-XAortB.f Five islands (of w'hich only four are inhAited) out of the Laccadive 
group are also attached to this district. The taluks were paroellod out into six charges each, except 
Coondapoor, the smallest taluk, whicli was divided into only five charges ; hut tahsildars wore made 
retmonsible for the arrangements of the whole of their taluks. The municipality, the cantonment 
and the Laccadive Islands wore each made a separate charge under the superintendence of the chair- 
man, the commanding officier and the mon^ar (corresponding in rank to a dexiiity tahsildar on 
the mainland) of the islands re8}>ectively. The principal ari'angements made in the islands were 
similar to those on the mainland : first, the houses were n umbered and building lists prepared ; 
then, the preliminary record wms prepared ; and, lastly, the final census was taken on the mght of the 
26th February. But owing to the difficiilty of getting sufficient hands there were no supervisors 
appointed to check the work of the enumerators, but it was checked by the charge-superintendent 
(ihe monegar) himself, which he could do without much difficulty, as the total number oi houses and 
other buildings in all the four islands was only 981. As stated in my letter No. 1657, dated 10th May 


♦ Vide ulphabntical lista of villagos sent^with my leiiur No. 2882, dutod 21 st July 1891. 
t Exclusive of tbrec) open I'eefs. 
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1890, to Govemmout no special arraao-«m«»,*. . , ^ ~~ 

hill tribw of ^8 district; as they^ “v? of the 

remov^froBi tte dwellings of, the ordinary popSation'rf*tL‘^- villages with, and not Sr 

to be t^en on the night of the 26th Febru^ 1 89nn* aaasaa was ordered 

reported m my letter Na 4337, dated 17th yovombeM89<f tn villages 

near the slo^ of the Western Ghauts, and fn S a „ 0«^®™ment, which are situated on or 

the reawns stated m my letter No. 2646. dated leS jufvTs^w census was considered impossible for 
these villages are much scattered, (2) the nafha *“ <^“vomment, viz,, (l)the houses in 

jungles an! hill-slopes intervening between 4e houses aTohffesiTiri^ S.^he^sTs 
The census divisions of the Mano-ai/,-/, . . 

from Ae Survey Department, hut the fketches had 

three taluks, as suitable maps were not avaiUhl*. /-.“.V > ■’Paused with in the case of the rcninininir 

tie of ft, f„™„ ftlXS tW ■» J™, ISOO) XI 

number and size of blocks and circles were altered !s rerarkl,l"^b '' P^cp^ed the 

was not, however, at all felt. ^ remarked above. The want of such sketches 

prescribed in paragraph 8 «T^eCW^LputOoirotiu?notr’“l'**''’^'’T''''T®"^ powder and lni,,p oil- 

numbering houses. But it havinir rolerred to was ordered to he used for 

and a better material, it was used^in all varte of iscovored that common tar was both ji cheaper 

a.«l«to tnt prenrihed wa. iiaal, ,, s„„i, lT.‘ Si., 

ft, wcud orSer about ft, u«, of to, TdS P'-,pmii,». wl.,.. 

.S.;3 ±;,-- 

All ofEcora agree in considering that mimbers marked with tar would last until the ctuiHue, even if 
the numbering were done earlier, their opinion being baned, as stated by suine of t>teui» ui»ou 'the fact 
that the numbers put on the present occasion have lasted till the dates of their rt‘p(;i ts, / . , two or tliroo 
months after the census was over. 

As the duty of supervisors in connection with the preliminary census extended c»ver a long period^ 
other deportments wore not able to spare many hands for this work. Consequently oven after employ- 
ing aD competent magane shanbhoguos on this duty, it was found necessary to appoint some 
private men as supervisors; and vakils and intelligent landholders, Ac., who could be expected 
to do the work satisfactorily ndth a little training were selected for this work, chiefly in Kdsaragod 

taluk, wJiere the number of circles was the 

♦ Kumberof onuniorutorsthiHtimc 4,4^ largest. More or less difhcidty was also ex- 

In 1881 perienced in every taluk in obtaining the requisite 

Increase 1 {)28 enumerators, because (1) the number 

' - - * of enumerators this time was much greater than 
in 1881 ; (2) the number of literate men in the 

interior is very limited, and (3) the men were to }>e induced to serve witliout remuneration. 

The particulars of indent and supply of enumeration books and s(;hedulos arc? as follows : — 


PariicularB. 


j CauarcHo Malay alam I 

! HohcchdeH ftclioduU'H , ^]J*^**» I 

. inRinKle h. ! 

1 paKOR. pag.;;. i 


First indent as per statement IV went with my lottor No. 2808, dated 2(5th 
July 1890. 

1, Received on 9tL December 1890 as per your advioo, dated 11th December 

18tK>, excepting^ reserve stock. 

2. Received on 30th December 1890 on account of the reserve stock and on 

account of tiH> additional supply (10,(.K)0 Canarose and 4,000 Malayala 
sohodnle leaves) asked in my telegram to yon, dated 10th Dfjceniber 1890. 
S. Received on 13th January 1891 on account of the additional supply of 
14,000 Canarese schedule leaves asked for in my telegram of 27tb Decem- 
ber 1890 to the Superintendent, Government Press. 

4. Received on 11 th and IGth February 1891 on account <»f the additional supply 
of 20,000 Canarese schedule leaves asked for in my telegram of 4th February 
1891 to the Superintendent, Government Press. 


Total Supply 


Dilterenoo between the original estimate and the total sup^dy 


332,000 44,000 

226,654 22,888 

t 39,686 f 8,916 


384,816 

31,304 

000 

■t* 2,816 

— 12,696^ 

NU. i 

i 


f Books of 50 sohednles 
Do. of 20 do. 

Do. of 10 do. 

Loose schedules 


Canarese. 
30 = 1,500 
30 — tXX) 
125 = 1,250 
36,236 


Malay alam. 

8== 160 
3= 60 
16 = 160 
8,646 


123 
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The number of books and sohedules remaining unused are shown below ; and all the rest may be 
taken to have bean issued and used as exact informatiou as to how many were antnaUy used tie noi 
available: — 


Books of 50 schedules 





• . 

19 

Do. 30 do. 



. • 


. . 

36 

Do. 20 do. 



, , 


. . 

47 

Do. 10 do. 



, , 


. , 

166 

Loose schedules 

• » 


. , 


. . 

. . 28,612 

Householders’ schedules . . 

• • 

, , 

. . 


. . 

364 


UouHeholders’ sciiedules were issued only to Europeans and Eurasians, the total ntunber issued 

being 112* Householders’ schedules for natives were not indented for 
* Mani^ore town 80 and issued, as in paragraph 7 oi* your circular No. 1, dated 28th April 

All tfilnka 32 1890, it was stated that the census conference recommended thai; the 

Toinl ~U2 such schedules should be restricted to the narrowest possible 

^ limits, and also because it was not known at lirst that such schedules 

would be printed for the use ol natives. As regards the advisability 
of extending the use of householdors’ schedules in future, two tahsildars think that they may be issued 
to natives who can read and understand the rules and fill up the forms correctly, while two others 
deprecate their issue to natives on the gTound tliat few would fake the trouble of filling them up 
correctly. The municipal chairman is also against their issue to natives, as he thinks it would be 
difficult to distinguish as to which class of natives they should be issued to and which not. Both my 
divisional officers recommend the issue of these schedules to native.s ; but while the Hoad Assistant 
Colkuttor would limit their issue to native offieinls of position, the General Duty Deputy GoUector goes 
much further, as he proposes that they be issued to all heads of families who are able to read and 
write. This course will, he thinks, not only reduce the scriptory work of enumerators, ])ut educate 
the people in their duty as citizens in connection with the census and also increase tlioir confidence 
in the true obiects of Goviwnment in taking a census, seeing that they are themselves trusted by the 
authorities. To guard against inaccuracies from igiH'rance, &(i., he siiggests that the seliedules be 
issued and required to be filled up at the time of the preliminary census itself, so that they may bo 
checked and the mistakes therein pointed out by the enumt^rators before tlio final census. 1 thinks 
however, that this recommendation of the General Duty Deputy Oollei^tor cannot be safely given effect 
t(^ fur some time to come, and that on the ticc-asion of the m'xt census householders’ schedules may bo 
issued only to educated natives of position, whether tho}’ be officials or not, as there are many vakils, 
&c., wh(» can fill up the scheduh's for themselves as w'oll as officials. 

The manual and the instructions to enumerators seem to be as complete as possible, though 
charge-superintendentH and other census oliicorsfedt doubts in ajqdying certain rules to particular local 
eases, &c., and sought orders, copies of which were c'ommunicated to you from time to time. It seems 
desirable, however, to make rule 13 about filling up (column 13 more clear (language known by lite- 
rate of the enumeration schedule), as doubts were entertained this time as to what language should be 
entered in this ooliimii when* a person wrote {a) Canarose only in Tulu characters, or {b) the Konkani 
language in Hindustani or Persian cliavacters, or the !^^alayalam language in Arabici characters, 
without, in each case, knowing road and write the characters of tlie one language and without being 
able to siieak the otlior language. Your telegram to me of the 26th January was to tlie effect that in 
such cases the language one wrote and not the character used should be the criterion. But rule 13, as 
it is at present worded, only requires ability to road and write a language without requiring that one 
must also be able to understand or talk it. 

Sux^ervisors, besides examining carefully all the schedules filled ux) by enumerators and correcting 
any patent mistakes, tested the entries by house-to-house visits, and the percentage of the houses tested 
by them was much larger than the x)re8cribed number (10 j>er coni.), esxiecially in the Udijii and 
Ooondapoor taluks, where from 56 to 76 per cent, seem to have been tested. The cliarge-superintendent 
also checked the entries in a large number of blocks in the same way. The divisional officers examined 
a number of books so checked. The ox>inion of all the officers is that the j)reliminary record was made 
carefully and as accurately as could be exjiectod. 

Excojit ill the villages in which the census was taken during day-time os sanctioned, the final 
census commenced at about 8-15 p.m. on the night of the 26th February 1891 (?.«»., the time at which 
the moon rose on that night), in accordance with your telegram of 4th February 1891 in reply to my 
letter, No. 420, dated 29ili January 1891, and was concluded in the course of the same night, except in 
one block (No. 172) of Mangalore taluk, in which it is said to have extended till 7 a.m, the next morning, 
owing to the block being rather large. It is reported that in some the work was finished by 

4 A.M. and in others later. Tn villages in which a day census was taicon, the final census was hegpm 
early in the morning of the 27th February (I’.a., about 5 a.m.) ami completed before the evening of that 
day owing to the circumstances that the jieople of this district do not reside in comjiact villages, but in 
sexiarate gardens or compounds, often some distance apart, it was unavoidable that the enumeration 
should take up the gi*eater part of the night. 

As shown in the list sent with my letter, No. 88, dated 10th January 1891, there were some festivals 
to take j>lae© on the 26th February. But as suggested by you, arrangements were made with the 
temple authorities to hold the festivals on some o^erdate, before or after the 26th February, except in 
the case of two festivals (at Ndrdni in Mangalore taluk and at Kadekdr in Uppinangadi taluk) and one 
fair (at Kdniydr in Uppinangadi taluk). Though these could not be simuarly postponed or held on 
some earlier date, yet it was arranged to conclude them before the evening of 26th February, so that 
the people assembled might return to their homes before the hour fixed for the commencement of the 
final census ; and the special enumerators easily took the census of the few people that still remained. 
At one of ^ese places (Ktoiyfir) the tahsildar was present in person and carried out the above 
errangemonts. 


lltUmTB OF 01«TUKT OFVlCKlt^* , 


All tUai tike people did xioi show anv oppoaitiou to Uxe eeaauft* The Acting Head 

Aeaieiaiit. Colleicta]:^ blight vpvitaa : The g^eral demeanour of she ^ple eeeme to have been 
quite quiet and satisfactory. Although they did not like being asked all the ^'ticulara requu^ed 
*<for the censufi, they appear, as a rule, to have answered without giving trouble.’^ I think these 
remarks represent correctly the attitude of the people towards the consus generally, and apply to all 
parts of the district and more or less to all classes of people. As on former octrasions. the ignorant 
people seem to have at first entertained some false notions about the object v>f the census wJlif) li \\ ei'e 
probably suggested to them by mischief-makers : — 

(a) it was apprehended that a poll-tax would be imposed or the taxes raised in some other way ; 

(h) that young men would be forcibly enlisted in the army ; and 

(^) in the Mangalore taluk a rumour seems to have also been pi*e valent that the object of taking 
a night census this time was to kidnap young persons to be offered up as sacTiiice in 
coniioction with the construction of a certain briage. 


Of course, talisildai's and other charge-superintendents, as well as suian visors and eiiuiuonttoiN 
carefully explained to the people the real objects of the census ; and all officers believe that tfic pe<q)le 
w'ere satisfied after these •exjdanatious, and that the accnracy of the n*nsus was not affected to any 
degree by these rumours. 

Ther€^ were no prosecutions whal ver under the Census Act in this distric t. 

The divisional officers, as weJ" as tahsildars, are unanimously of oj)iuiou that ilw chuhus was us 
accurate as it could be. Among fhe circiiinstam;os which contributed towards thi.s result, the chief are 
(1) the small size of the blockf , circles and charges this time ; r2) the greater sni)(‘rvisit)n and ]>ettcr 
arrangomont generally ; (3' tlie fa(‘t of flu* census being taken at niglit ; and ^ I) the cure and interest 
taken in the work by ahnos^ all concerned in it. This is the first tinu* tliet a nigiit census was tak(>n in 
this district, and in order to ensure that enuinorators luiglit not neglm*t tln'ir w^uk owieg fo disin- 
clination or fear to work at night, the important nature of tlu' w’ork confided to thoui and the necf'Ksity 
of obtaining a correcit ro(*ord was again and again impressed u])on tlioni and arrange! a •aits w<u'e made 
beforehand for every enumerator being suijplicd by the village (»ffi(5erH with tordie?* and witJi out* or 
two men to accompany them tm the c(jiinu.s night. All talisildars ri'port that in all tiurts zu which a 
night census was ordered, and zilso in a few of the villages of the Ooondapi>or taluk in which a day 
census liud been saucti<»ncd, tJie enniiierators did all perform their duties coiiNcientionsly on the 


census night. 

The great increase in tiie pcjpuhition of the Mangalore municipality seems to bo due to the follow- 
inir causes :-- i 1) there was only half a regiment here at the time of the census of 1H81, while at the 
time of the nresent census there was a wliole regiimmt with thc^ sepoys families ; ( 2) every year 

report ..u liis visit to the isUikIb a1 ! froin^thG’ishinds at the time of the remus, ami 

caLos:~(l) thoaWoof theero-^o „ahl to d,e 

(2) the high rate of mortality uiuong cluldron. as per 


U^iract from the Report oh the Censue of the Pudukotn State. 

Considerahle diiHctilty wis fdt X^sU^out foJ' mufL^ from 

addition to the viUage and ‘ all this, there still remained a px.d many hlwks 

several of the pnbhc offices in the to«n persons oi very poor ability 

without enumerators. Trivate however, pushed Ihrougli with tlie material that 

had to be appomtod '^'“'*“*7!*/'^”;, -eneated training, the backward section of the ouuniorators was at 
was available, and, by earefi tbo^evol of the more competent enuinorators. 

lost brought up to something manual for charge-superintendents and supor- 

The printed instructions to „ ^-hioh instruction was needed, A more complete hst 

visors left little to f„und either in the iivstruetious to enumerators or in the 

of castes and sub-divisions ^-Hh the sanction of the dewan-regont, issued a pretty 

manual was felt an a want, aud I census. 

complete Ust based on the tab! condition of div(|rcod persons 

The use of the word single ( nmonir those irivon in the heading in the schedule, Tb® 

causil some confusion, ns the word was ^mo g th P j manual, and this con^^ the 

wd was trandated ‘ m ^a« a fourth civil condition in addition to 

confusion and led many persons to supwse tlmt these manv persons was i^owed to 
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appendix XIV. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


No, XLVm.-/V„c,.,.,^. ..I-Madn.., 

iJniefi mh hehrnaru K„. 

Bka.h^].,. foll„.i„g l„ttor f™, 11, A. Sr, t*,., US., S„pori„loode»l of C«„„„ 

? 89 I”no ait'-!:'"’ "■ ,I„M lat,!. P,.br„„; 


1 have the honour fi. siihinit the folloivi 
pui'tieulars entered in the iiensus sehediiloK. 


dug i>ropnnale regiirding ihu nhHMiietion of Ui« 


s.. 1 he ahstrae.,.. >u slieots jireKiiiihed hy Die t'ensuK t'omniisKioiier huxehoi-u itdopt«<l with » 
few HUglit nioditiciitionK, whieli have been approvetl hy him. 'I'liey are Iwelve in number, but 
sheet \ HI wlikli relates to sect of (’hristiuim will not be required in Diis j.iesidency, as oomplot® 
information regarding sect will be afforded by sheet JV No .special sections for sheets JX ajid 
XIT will be neeCBsarv in the first iTistance. as Diese wi'l not then be ready. The men employed 
on sheets V and, VI will work faster than the others, and it will probably be possible to give thorn 
the above two sheets to <lo. 


3. I havo already reported to tlovernmeut tliat I propose to have nine uhstracitiou offioos 
in all, viz., lhre«> Tamil, three Telugu and one each for Molayulam, Canarese and I.lriya. At 
Madras there will he six offices of oijuaL strenglli, the niunher and distribution of the men 
employ i‘d on abstraction in each being as shown below : — 
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VI 

ir> 

1 
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XI 
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1 

1 

, ,] 

i 


'I’o'lAf- 

:f4<j 

1 



2 





- 


- — - - 

- - - - - 


4. A testing depaitment will also he required. This is the same as the correcting de|)artment 
mentioned in Mr. Stokes’ letter, firinted in G.O., dated 28th March 1881, No. 52fi, and it will he 
entrusted with the duty of testing the work hy the comparison of totals that ought to agree, and 
of correcting mistakes' within certain defined limits. I propose for the present that it shoiJd 
consist of twenty men and one overseer, and J intend to i>laoe it directly under the dejmty 
Buporintendent, thus avoiding the necessity for the entertainment of a supervisor. 

5 TabuUdioH. For the compilation of the totals of each ^heet a staff equal in number to 

about one-fourth of the abstracting staff is required. Thus, for an office of 240 abstractors, 60 
tabulators will bo necessary. A saiiervisor and two overseers to control and supervise the work 
will also be needed. The tabulators and their overseers will receive somewhat higher salaries 
than the abstractors and the overseers of that department. 
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6. Hecord Dfipartme)d . — A separate record department for each of the six offices is unneoes- 
sary. It will bo sufficient to have one for the Tamil offices which will be in one building, and 
one fer the Tolugu offices which will be in another. The record department is a most important 
one, and it is essential that it should be strong enough to allow of the work being disposed of 
without the slightest delay. The following staff is pro])Osed : — 

Jlecord- keeper 
Assistant record- keepers 
Attenders 

After the work has been started it may be possible to make some reduction, and this will, of 
course, be done if it is feasible. But it would be false economy to start with a record establish- 
ment too weak to cope witli tlie work, and T therefore trust that the Government will be pleased 
to sanction the above staff. 

7. CaHli-kerper.—On^ cash-keeper with a clerk to assist him in preparing the pay bills and 
one shroff will be sufficient for all six offices. The cash-keeper and shroff will have large siuns 
of money passing through their hands, and I ])ropoBc that they should give security of Rs. 2,000 
and Rs. 700, respectively, 

8. Menial eHfahtisfnnenL -Eacli deputy superintendent will require one peon and three 
night watclirnen, and a gate-kee()or will be necessary for each building. Attenders will also be 
required to (jarry books from tme soctiou to another : three for each office or eighteen in all will be 
sufficient. A swe(q)er for ea(!h Imilding completes the menial establishniont. • 

0. The plan of the offices at (.^^ilicut, Berhaniporc and Bangalore will be the same except 
that they will not be on so largo a scale. The first two will each be one- half the size of the 
Madras offices, and that at Bangalore ont»-third the size. Tliero are a few minor alterations in 
the matter of overseers and supervisors necessitated by the smaller size of these offices. The rate 
of nay given to the record-keepers, cash-kcopers and shrofFs is also low’cr, as the work will not be 
so heavy. I propose that the security to he given by the (jash -keepers and shrolfs should bo 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. dOO, respectively. 

1 0. 1'he annexed statement shows the strength of each office with the proposed l>ay. The 
average pay of abstractors is entered as Rs. 14. It is proposed to give Ks. 12 for the minimum 
and Ils. J 5 for the maximum outturn of work. The desimations ctersce? and Huper visor are 
substituted for tliose of supervisor und HUperinlendcnt whicTi were used in 1881. As the head 
of the office is a deputy stiperiutendent , it is liable to cause (jonfusiou if the title of siiporiuten- 
dent is given to his subordinates. 

11. Snperinteodrtids office. My duties will be two-fqjd : — 

In/ — S upervising the work of abstraction and tabulation. 

2v (/ — Preparing special statistical tables and collecting notes for the report. 

To allow of my exorcising thorough and constant supervision, it is necessary that 1 should 
have a 8])ecial checking establishment. 1 shall also want one clerk for registering, indexing and 
despatching, and one cojjyist. J accordingly propose the following establishment in place of that 
which I now have : — 
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8 
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12. I have already addressed Government on the subject of the pay and allowances of the 
deputy superintendent 8. I have, therefore, not included them in the statement appended to this 
letter. 

Itf. I have, in conclusion, the honour to solicit the favour of very early orders. 
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No. 1, 
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OKOKB—diitod 20 tb February 1891 , No. l;{ 2 , llovcmue. 


CeiiHUH No. 7 . 


Tlie proposals of tho Superintendent are 
approved and sanctioned. 


(True Extract.) 


(Signed) C. A. G ALTON, 

Sccirtary to Oovervmettt, 


Note.— T his scale was departed from to a considerable extent, especially in the case of the 
testing establishment, which had to be largely increased. 
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Abstraction Sheet III, 


14 i iiK X iu.J 
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Toi ;»1 

Ki'inhli'K, 


iSiffnodi IK'.H. 

0 /&/'Sfe/\ 


Abstraction Sheet IV. 


; 8 i/.r 1 1 in. y | }.^ in.J 


District 


nKLKiioN. sKur, (’AS'i’K wrrii sru din isiox, and skx.* 


Taluk \ 

(or foirn^ \ 

Tillage ( 

{or ward) } 


Holijifioii. 


Sort . 


t^irrlr No. 
Jiiork Nn. 
Book ibio. 

Ca.Bt(*. Sij Ii-divi'-ioii. 


Tota l 


MmIoh. 


S,/,aatarr | ^Olrarfor 
I Toial/rr 
Date of Abstract loH 


'I’ot.af. 


FriJia/os. 




(Si^nod) 


Date 


1H91. 


Overseer^ 
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Abstraction Sheet V. 


[Si/e U> in. x 11 in.] 


SEX ANJ) FARENT-TONC4UE. 


District 

Taluk I 

(trr towu) i 

f i/la(/(i I 


(^irch Nn. 


Block No. 
Book No. 


. , ■ . { A hstractor 

JStpiafurc J 

I Tot alter 

Date of A bstracUon 




Total. I liun^ungo. 


Tktai,. 1 M m,k.s 


Tot\l, FKMM.K 8 ,, 


(Sign ml) 


Orersecr. 


Abstraction Sheet VI. 


f Si/e — 10 in. v 1 1 in.] 


Diytnct 


J'aluk } 

{or lotco) i 

IHluyf { 

{or ,rard) j 


SEX AM) I’AREN'IVi’OXfa’E. 


(Unit’ Nn. 


Block No. 


Book No. 


^ I Ahfitrartor 
St(f nature ) 

\ 7'oiallcr 

Date of Ahsfrart ion 


Ilirth - plact'. 


liirt h'placM*. 


Total. ‘ 


I'OTAL, MaI.K.n ... 


Total, lks 


(Signed) 


Orrrsetr. 
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Abstraction Sheet VII. “ *"• * 


8KX, ACrK. CABTK, INFIRMITIES. 

Dhtrkf 


To Ink ^ 

(«/• town) \ 


Circle JVo. 


, i Abstractor 

Signature ^ 

1 Totalhr 

ViUag^> 

j .Vo. 

niock Xo. 


{or ward) 

) Naaw. 

Hook JVfK 


* J^aie of Abstraction 


Sjpu tion T ^A<;f >. 



MaloH. 



*- 

IVniaii'N. 

) 

^ ^ 1 
AKt‘- j 

, . ! D«uf- . ' 

iMMUIir. ! ^ oliiid. 

t mate 

1 



Agrr. 

Inauiu*. , olind. \ Louor. 

inwU*. j 

0 --» 4 

1 


0 

4 

)■ 

' • 1 

5 - i» 

1 ' 

1 


6 

0 

• , ' j 

10—14 



10 

u 


15 — 10 

1 ^ • 


15 

10 


20 21 

i 


20- 

-24 


25 20 



25 

-20 

' 

3U 34 



30 

34 


35 - 30 ... 

1 • * 


35 

-30 .. 


‘H J- 44 



40 

-44* .. 


45-40 



45 

40 


50 54 



50 

51 

f . 

55 ‘ 50 



55 

-50 

1 ' 1 ’ 

1)0 and ovi'V 

i 


00 

r»:id over 

' ^ 1 

Tot\i. 

i i • * ' 

' ^ 1 



']*oi \1 

i. 1 


Sk(ti<)N II (Cabtk, Am .). 
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Abstraction Shoot IX. [size— lo iu. x ii iu.] 


BUHOPEANS, Ac:, AGE AND SEX. 


District 

• 

• 


' * 

Taluk 1 

(or town) 1 

I No. ■ 

Circle ^o. 

Block No.' 

• 

a- A i Abstractor' 

^Signature J • . 

1 Totailm- 

Village 




(or tvard) 

( Name , 

Book No. 


Date of Abstraction 


European, &*c., 

• EnraBian, or 
Armenian, Ac. 

Males. 

* 

VemaloB. 

0—14. .j 15—84. 

35—49. 

^ 60 and 
over. 

Total, 

Males. 

0—14. |l5— 34. 

36—49. 

60 and 
over. 

Total, .♦ 
Females. 

Total ... 

• 


1 

• 


• 





A 

. 









Signature. Dated 1891. 


Overseer, 


Abstraction Sheet X +.XIII* 


[Size — 11 in. x 14 J in.] 


Dieirict 


Taluk 
{or town) 

• Village 

(on ward) 


No. 

Name 


RELIGION, CASTE, EDUCATION AND SEX. 


Circle No. . 
'Block No. 

• Book No. 


. {.Abstractor 
Signature \ 

\ Totalkr 

Date of Abstraction 


1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

RoligCo^i. 

■ 

.Caste. 

Learning. 

rd 7 

be M • 

Other 

literates. 

■ 

Illiterate. 

Total. 

Learning. 

English 

literates. 

other 

literates. 

IlHte'rato. 

Total. 






• 

• 


• 



. 


• 


• 






• 



• 


• 

• 


• 


• 





• 


Total 









• 



• 




• 



JU 





Dkbted 


(Signea) 


Qversefir. 


189h 



isTmisiiMeicr 


SOI 


AbstrftCtiop ^h68t XII~(Sp6CiftI)« [Swe — S^in. X 20 in.] 


District 

m 

Taluk I 

• (or townj i 

Village < 

(or ward ) ) 


Agr M-alcs. 


Circle JVo. 
Block No. ■ , 
Book No. 


Signature 
' ¥ 


Abstractor* 

Totallcr 


iMe of Abstraction 


. ]* I Airi^- ct nt, ! FouquIor. 


Infant 
' 1 


2 

:»3 

;) 

r»4 

4 

55 

5 

m 

57 

58 

H 

60 

9 

60 

10 

01 

11 

02 

12. 

03 

13 

Gt 

14 

65 

15 

GO 

m 

07 

17 

08 

18 ' 

Go 

11). 

70 

20 

7J 

21 

72 

22 

73 

23 

74 

24 

75 

25 

70 

2(1 

77 

27 

78 

28 

70 

2f) 

80 

30 

81 

3J 

82 

32 

8j] 

33 

84 

34 

85 

35 

HO 

30 

K7 

37 

88 

38 

80 

30 

90 

40 * 

01 

41 

02 

42 

93 

43 

01 

4^1 

95 

45 

00 

4G 

07 

47 

08' 

48 

OO 

49 ■ 

50 

100 
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APPENDIX 

RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 


No. XLIX.— P/ oc eef1(ngf< af the nf Madras^ lieveitur Depart me nf ^ 

dated 7sf April lS91y No. S46^ Reveihie,. 

liKAD— the following letter from H, A. Stuakt, Esq., 0.8. , Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions, to the Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, dated I9th March 1891, 
No. 490:— ... 


In continuation of my demi^^official of yesterday evening, I have the honour to forward 
the enclosed statement of the results of the census. The figures have been compiled from the 
abstracts made by the enumerators and must be regarded as only approximately correct.* The 
results of the census in the Laccadive and Amendivi Islands have not yet been received ; I have, 
therefore, omitted these tracts from the statement for 1 881 also. 

2. The tota^ population is 36,633,206, the increase being 15*40 per cent., which is hoarJy 
twice as great as the normal rate, of increase as estimated by Mr. O. Stokes and Mr. G. F. Hardy, 
the actuary. Part of the increase is possibly due to more accurate enumeration and does not, 
therefore, represent a real addition to the population ; but it was the gen eml ‘opinion of the 
offacors who took part in the census of 1881 that the enumeration was very fairly accurate, so 
there* seems no reason to doubt that the real increase in numbers has been considerably greater 
than was anticipated. * . 

The increase in the case of females has been slightly greater than in the case of males, but 
the pxoportion of the sexes is almost exactly the same as it was in 1881. In that year there were 
among every 10,000 of population, 4,950 males to 5,050 females. The present ratio is 4,946 
males to 5, ‘054 females. ' * . . 


The increase in occupied houses is 18*69 per cent., which is higher than the increase in 
population, so that the number of persons per occupied house has fallen from 5*46 to 5*31. As 
the definition of a house was much the same on both occasions, these figures may bo taken as 
showing real improvement in the material condition of the people. 

Taking the area as given in the census report for 188i, the number of persons per square mile 
was in that yeai* 221. It is now* 255. 


\ 


! j 12th 


Dato 


llt.li March 1891. 


*3. It is entirely due to the energy of Ihe district officers that? I have been able to furnish the 

Government with the 
results of the census 
BO quickly. The Col- 
lector of the Nilgiris 
telegraphed the 
totals for his district 
on the 3rd instant, 
while those for Tri- 
ohinopoly , Tan j ore 
and South Canara 
were sent on the 4th, 
5th and 6th, respeo- 
tively. I beg parti- 
cularly to invite the 

attention of the Government, to the fact that owing to the excellent arrangements made by the 
Agent# to the Govomor in Viza^apatam and Ganjam, it was rendered possible to -compile 
the totals for those jiistriots, including the agency portions, by the 10th March in the one case 
aind the 11th idem m the other. 


Diatriot. 

Date of t,»*legraiu. 

'Dieiriet. 1 

l 

Mndraa 

28th February 1891. 

Ouddapah .t. j 

Nilg^irln - ... 

8rd Mai'oh ,, 

North Arcot ... i 

Triohinopoly 

4th ,j ,, 

Gddavari 

’Tanjoro 

6th .. 

Nolloto .. j 

South Cauum 

6th „ . „ 

Anantapar ... | 

Salem 

9th 

Ohingloput ■ 

Vitagfapataiii 

) 

Muiubar j 

South Arcot 

[ 10th *„ 

Kumool ... 1 

Tiimovolly 

Gaiijam 

) 

]auh „ * 

Bellary . . | 

Coimbatore ... ! 

Kistiia 

Madura ... , 

1 


isth 
ICth 

] 17 th 


Order — dated Ist April 189L No. 246, Revenue. 

Recorded. 

CenausNo. 12. 2', The rapidity .with which the results oFthe 

recent census have beOn arrived at is very* preditable 
to all concerned. . * 

(True Extract.) 

, (Signed) O. A. GALTON, 

‘ Seoretary to Government. 
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FINANCIAL. 


No. L. — Circular No. 4^ dated 23rd June 1890. 

From — H. A. Stuart, lOsq., C.S., Suporhiteudcmt of (X^dbub OperafiouB, Madras^ 

To — Tho Collector of — 

I have the honour to request that 1 maybe furnished as early as practicable with an t^stimato 
ofthecostof census operations in your district. The ostimatc should be in tlie accoin]>anying 
form and should relate only to expenditure which will be incurred during tho ourr(*nt nnanoiiU 
year, it should be accompanied by a note affording such explanation of the items as may be 
required. Tho estimated expenditurti in each municipality should be showm separately in a similar 
form, tho name of the town Ixdug added after that of the district at the licad of the form. 

2. The travelling allowances of officials should not bo incduded, as those will not be debited 
to ‘ oonsuB.^ Tho item * petty stationery, &c/ is chiefly hit ended for the ciost of such paper, 
pens, &c., as may be supplied to non-officials. Village officers and other official enumerators and 
supervisors can gimerally use their own pens and paper or tiiose supplied to them for tluiir ordi- 
nary duties. It wdll not usually' bo necessary to prf)vide enumerators with lights, as they will, in 
most cases, have lamps or torches of their own. The red ink used on the occasion of the last 
census was in many instances very bad and much extra work was thereby causc^d in the abstract- 
ii^ offices. It would, therefore, be advisable to hav' n sn]>ply of gr>od ink made up in the 1.uluk 
offi^ces and distributed to the enumerators. 

3. I have, in conclusion, the honour to request that the expcuiditurc on census operations 
may bo kept as low as possible, and that, in accordance with tho wishes of the (iovemmoiii, 
every endeavour may be made to induce non-offioial enumerators and supervisors to give th<dr 
services gratuitously. 


Diiifrict, 


Ksfimaii' of cjtjH'ndtTurc oh entsuft oj)erafio)iti in 1S{)0-U2. 


Houd of at^oouni. 


Amount of entitimto i Amount Hunclionod. 


ItM. 

1. UouHo-numboniif? ... j 

2. LightH, rod ink, Ac. 

8. Potty Btutionory, &o. 

4. Komunoration of non-oftioiulR 




No. LI. — Circuhir No. 5, dated Gamp JiaiajalorCy 21sf Jnhj 1H90. 

From — H. A. Stuart, I'lsf]., C,S., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of 

In my circular No. 4 it was stated that the travelling allowances of officials should not bo 
included in your estimate of expenditure in connootion with tho census as these would not be 
debited to the head of ‘ census.^ Tho Govornmont of India desires, however, that a statement of 
tho actual cost of the conduct of the census operations should eventually bo prepared, and I have, 
therefore, tho honour to request that you will be good enough to keep an account of the travelling 
allowanoes drawn by those officials whose ordinary duties do not require them to travel as, for 
example, taluk gumastahs. Such stationary officials should not, as a rule, be cmj)loyed at a 
distance from their head- quarters, as it is most desirable to kooi» down the expenditure to the 
lowest possible amount. 

2. The travelling allowances (if any) of officials who habitually move about their charges 
need not be included in this acjoount, and no travelling allowances, except those of non-offloials^ 
ahould be provided for in the estimate asked for in my circular No. 4. 
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;L In accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissioner no provision was made in 
the statement appended to the above-mentioned circular for the carriage of enumeration books 
from the railway station, landing place, &c. These instructions have now been mo(Ufied, and I 
have the honoor to request that expenditure on this account may be included, an additional head 
(Carriage of Enumeration Books) being opened for the purpose. 


No. JAl— Circular No. 32 ^ daitai Madras^ 6th pJannary 1891. 

From— II, A. Stuart, Esq., C.8., Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 

To — The Collector of — 

I have the honour to forward a copy of a note on the district estimates of census expenditure, 
together with a statement of the estimates as revised by me. 

2. It is difficult to frame an estimate that can be regarded with confidence as even approxi- 
mately correct, hut I believe that with care and economy the amounts given in the statement 
will be found sufficient. The total provision for the district should not be exceeded without urgent 
necessity, full jiartioiilars being communicated to m€>. 

In some districts some' small expenditure has been incurred on the printing of circle 
lists. This can generally be met from the j)rovi8ion for the district press, but wdiere this cannot 
b<‘ done the amount should be reported to me. 

4. All district charges on account of the census should be disbursed before the end of the 
f>r«‘sent financial year, as there will ho no provision for such expenditure in the budget for 1891- 
92. A statement of the expenditure should be forwarded to me as soon as possible after the 
cMMisus. This statement should be in the same form as the estimate. 

5. Municipalities will bo supplied with all forms free of charge, hut the rest of the cost of the 
enumeration will he debited to municipal funds as directed in 0.0. , dated 1st December 1890, 
No. 975, Revenue. The estimates received from you have been forwarded to Oovenimont 
for sanction. 

6. 4'ho charges incurred in military limits will, under the orders of the Oovernment, bo 
debited to cantonment or station funds. No estimate of these charges seems necessary, hut a 
statement of the actual expenditure both in military limits and in municipalities should be 
forwarded to me after the census is over. 

7. I have not made any spetdal provision for the census of the sea-going population as none 
seems necessary. I tnist that every end«nivoiir will be made to avoid extra exj^endituro on account 
of boats, crows and the like. The visit to each vessel on account of the census can in most cases 
bo mad(! in t)ie port boat with the ordinary crew. 


Rcrisfd cHtiiNfftr of v.rpvn(iUorv oh ffccowit of the censuti in ]S9()—UJ (f\roit 4 strf‘ of 
inuHiaipalitivs and caHioHuu nis), 


DialrioiH. 

1 IJouHe- . 
numbering. 

LigbtB, 
red ink, &e. 

Potty 

stationery. 

lleinunera- 
tion nf iion- 
otlicials. 

1 Carriage of 

1 eiinniera- 
, lion books. 

Total. 


us. 

us. 

KS. 

us. 

RB. 

R8. 

Ganjain 

‘UKI 

00 

100 

400 

200 

1,1G0 

Giiujaai tractM 




1 ,500 


1,600 

ViKii^M patani 

:ttK) 

00 

,30 

MK) 

300 

1,090 

ViaafCapatuiii Ag'oiu^y 




2,500 


2,500 

Godavari 

230 

50 

100 

100 

GO 

540 

Kistiia . . 

110 

oo 

100 

200 

lOO 

570 

Nolloro 

140 

40 

OO 

300 

70 

GIO 

Cuddapali .. 

lie 

40 

80 

10t» 

50 

380 

Kurnoed 

100 

-R) ‘ 

80 

250 

20 

490 

Bollary 

loo 

R) 

80 

500 

60 

770 

Anaiitapar 

i 100 

U) 

80 

200 

60 

530 

Chiajfloput 

l7o 

40 

40 

250 

60 

660 

North A root 

200 

50 

100 

400 

GO 

870 

South Arcot 

200 

50 

5^0 

300 

60 

C90 

Tail j on* 

8lH) 

00 

100 

4tK) 

60 

910 

Trichiiiopoly 

180 

40 

80 

250 

20 

670 

Madura 

450 

00 

100 

3tH) 

100 

1,010 

Tinm»voU\ 

220 

00 

100 

350 

70 

800 

Salem 

220 

♦U) 

90 

300 

70 

720 

Coimbatore 

3(K) 

50 

70 

400 

80 

900 

N 

30 

40 

10 

250 

50 

880 

Maiabar 

170 

4C 

120 

360 

160 

830 

South Canara 

60 

40 

90 

300 

160 

G.S0 

Total 

j 4,200 

1 1.000 

1 1,700 

10,800 1 

1,800 

19,000 
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NoTK on THK Dl«THItT ESTIMATES OF CbNST^S ExPENDITV KK. 

1. — Tht^ total ostimato. exclviding Ganjam, for wliieh u*> estimate has been 
received, is Rs. 6,l42-7''4. There is great divergeii(*e l»etvveoii diatriet and district, the highest being 
Coimbatore witli Rs. 7o(). while Malabar, with a greater population and a larger nuin]>er of houses, 
is only Ks. 200. The latest llgures of actual expenditure in the districts show tliat the aim unit spent 
np to date is only Rs. 4,370 including G.injam. The bulk of this is, of course, lor house-numbering, 
and there should be very littb' more expenditure on this account. A very fair estimate may aeeord- 
ingly be made from these figures and tills is liow tJie estimati* as rovisi'd has been calculated 

2. LighU, m/ nih, — Tlie t'stimate under this liead is lis. 4,47t), and there are tlu» same diver- 
geiK^es between district and district. Nearly all the estimates are too high. Tlie census will be 
taken on a moonlight night, so tliere need be no exjK'uditure (Jii liglits if liouseluilders are asked to 
keep a light ready for the visit of the euumeratiu*. Even in t hose exceptional cases where lights 
are deemed necessary, the enumerators can no doubt provide lliem themselves Red-ink povuler 
will be supplied from the taluks. If s]»eeial iiuleutM on the St^itionery ollu'e or special local pur- 
chases are tliereby rendered iKHessarv the evua charge will be d<duted to the eensus. A small 
provision must, therefore, be made on this aeeount The estimateK as veviMal by me ^nry from 
Rh. (30 to Rs. 40, and these amounts wdll not. I liope. be exceeded. 

3. Pettg Hiafionierg — The total for all districts is R«, 2,o70, tlie amounts varying from Rs, 137 
in Malabar to Rs. ^0 in Nellore, Rs. 30 in Vi/agapatam and Ks. 10 in the Nilgiris. Tlie larger 
estimates are much too high and liave accordingly been roduceul. As already explained village 
officers and other official enumerators can ust' their own pens or papiu* or lliose sup]»Ii»*d to them 
for their ordinary work ; nor will it be necessary, sav»' in a few ex(‘eptlonal cases to sujjply 
evcm non-officials witli pm.s, for if a man c;an write hc‘ is sun* to possess a pen or to be al»h' to 
borrow* one. 

4. llemmf‘rat(nh ([t nm-officioU . — The esthnaie undcuMhis head is Its. i!h7(>l,of wliic'li more' than 

one-fourth (Rs. o.TTot ap]M*ars against Tiimevcdh, There' is no a])))anmt reasou for any sucii spcH'ial 
provision being made foi’ that district and as a matter of facd it is not now antic ipatcal that there ivill 
lie any great diificailty in obtaining tlic' gratuitous serviec*8 of a sufficaenl jiiimbcu* of non-officials. 
TlicMiext largest ligure is that for (^jimbature ( Ks. tlien conu‘ Tiinjore (Ks. l.bOO), Malabar 

iRs. 1,072 ^ Bellary (Rs. EloU) and Soutii Areot iRs. l.ol 1). But so far, in tiie course of my tours, 

I have been inforincHl very generally that paid nicui will not bc» recpiirc'd. and in tliesc' eircumstaneeH 
the estimates seem imiu’cessarily liigli. Moreover if Vi/.agapatam ref|uirc‘s only Rs. 300, Kislna 
Rs. 200, Godavari Rs. 121 ami Cudda]»ah nothing, tlic‘ ueculs of the southern districts where ‘ there 
is a much greater propoi'tioii of cnlm-ated ]a*oplo cannot be so higli as (^dlcMctors have anticipates!. 
The Collector of Madura indcMHl has askc'd for only Rs. 200, and tiierc' are in tlmt district many . 
zamiudari divisions. Tlie eHtimates have, thc’reforc*, been rcnluced with eorilidence to tin* amounts 
eiitc'vc'd in the appended statcummt, Some* ( \>llec‘t(»vs have opeiu'd a spcMiial liciad for travelling 
allowance' for noii-officials. This w*as iinnec'essary, as the hc'ad ‘ Ivemuin'ration of non-officials ^ 
t'mlirac'es all kinds of remuneration ; tlm amounts given in the* rewised c'stimalo accordingly include 
travelling allowance. Travelling allowance should not bc‘ givcui to non-officials nnl<*SN it is claimed. 
Tlie grant of it w ill seldom bc‘ nc'cessary, as vc‘ry few* mm-otficialH will have to traved and all of those 
who do HO will not claim travcdling allowainc'c. The sum entered for Bellary (Ks. 300) is c'oiiijiaratively 
liigh, as provision is made for a number of paid imai for the enumeration of the people attending the 
Mylar festival. 

3. Carriage uf enumeration booLs, — -The bulk of the; books have been sent, carriage paid, to the 
head-quartc'rs of eacli taluk, and the cost of distributing thorn to the superviscjrs w' ill be but trifling, 
as village servants and taluk pc3ons have no doubt bcien largely employed on this duty, Th(< provi- 
sion, therefore, of siicli large uniounls as Ks. 300 (Madura), Rs. 4K7 (Malabar) and Rs, 3 )0 (Kistna) 
seems unnecessary. The cast^ of Vizagajiatam (Rs. 550) is diiierent : thc^ books wore funvarded 
from the press only to V^izagapatain or Bimlipatam, and from there tliey have to be sent long 
distances. But even allowing for this the estimate is probably too high. The amounts entered in 
the appended statement ivill, it is belitwed, prove sufficient. 

6. Tlio Collector of Nellore has provided Rs. 83 under tlie head of ‘ Miscellaneous.’ Tliis is not 
permissible, as all expenditure must be shown imdcr one or other of the lieads jirescribod by the 
Consus (voinmissioner for India. 

7. The Agent to the Governor in Vizagapatam has provided Its. 2,300 for salary of enumerators 
in the agency tracts. This has been slunvu under the head of ‘ Remuneration of non-oilieials,’ and a 
sum of Rs. 1,500 has been entered for tlie same purpose in the Ganjam agency tracts. 

8. The revised estimate does not iuelude any provision for municipalities or cantonments, os the 
charges there rvill be liornc by municipal and cantonment funds, resjieijtively. 


Madras, 

6 th Janmrg 1891. 


H. A. STUAKT, 

Sup^frintmdent of Ctimuft Operations^ 
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No. LlII.— Statement of expenditure. 


! 


Main 

Bead. 


Sub'head. 


1890-91. 


1891-92. 


I 

I 


I 


1892-93. 


I 18!)3-94. 

I 


Total. 


I 





KS. 

A. 

1*. 

KK. 

A. 

p. 

RH. 

A. 

p. 

r* ■ 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

RK, 

A. 

p. 


t£ 

f J. District ollico oMtabliHhiiient ... I 













... 




& 

a 

JC 

. 2, Sj)ocial printing and pt*tty con- | 

















1 tiugent charges 

1,353 

12 

9 

1,817 

1 

11 







8,670 

14 

8 



» 3, llonse-nuDibering 

4,400 

14 

4 

71 

7 

3 







4,472 

6 

7 


o 

4. liighU, ink, &c. 

2.807 

2 

7 

330 

7 

1 

•8,000 

0 

0 




6,187 

9 

8 

a> 

c 

6. lioniuncratioM of Census officers. 

a , 082 

9 

10 

3,956 

14 

4 

265 

6 

6 




7,804 

14 

8 


Q 

0. Dotty stationery 

2,899 

3 

2 










8,899 

8 

2 

1 

1 

7. Freight of Hchodulos, &o., from 
^ stations anl landing p1a<*.e8 
















1 

1 


2,052 

6 

4 

510 

2 

10 







2,662 

9 

2 

< 


Total f, District charges ... 

16,606 

1 

0 

6,186 

1 

6 

8,866 

6 

6 

... 

26,047 

8 

11 

1 

5 til 
1-2 

/ 8. Paper for sohodulos, Ac., at 

















3 ^ 
w .S 

1 M 

) Press 

18,399 

1 

2 

100 

o 

9 







18,499 

8 

11 


1 9. Printing and binding 

5,314 

13 

4 










6,314 

18 

4 


»-H Ph 

(.10. Despatching from press 

2,066 

3 

6 










8,066 

8 

6 



Total /I, Pap(*r and Printing., A . . 

26,780 

2 

0 

100 

2 

9 







86,880 

4 

9 



Total, Rnumkuation . 

42,876 

3 

0 

6,286 

4 

2 

3,266 

6 

6 




61,927 

18 

8 



( 11. Otfico rent 

606 

4 

10 

ti.619 

5 

10 

1,265 

4 

5 

133 

9 

3 

8,624 

8 

4 



12. Otfico furniture and repairs. Ac. 

617 

2 

6 

2,986 

1 

10 

49 

1 

9 

' . 



8,662 

6 

0 



13. llecord establishment 

5 

6 

4 

6,735 

9 

2 

926 

6 

4 

26 

10 

11 

6,694 

0 

9 



14. Corro8ponden(*o anl Accounts 




7 










g 

E 

est-ablishnioiit . 




1,823 

5 

271 

4 

7 




2,094 

10 

2 



16. Menial estahlishmont 

8 15 

7 

6,334 

10 

9 

464 

3 

11 

9 

5 

4 

6,817 

3 


«S 


10. Working HtalT, including super- 













I 


inteiidence — otfioials 
*’ 17. Working stalT, clerks, specially 

235 

9 

tl 

3ti,566 

15 

; 

5,980 

8 

4 

61 

0 

1 I 

48,844 

2 

4 

"p 















o 

09 

entertained 




+2,52,076 

18 

0 

14,588 

15 

7 




8,67,164 

12 

7 

'tj 

a 

H 

1 

IH. Travellhrig allowances to and* 














e5 

1. 

from the office 




73 

4 

9 

34 

6 

0 




107 

10 

9 

.1 

bH 

19. Freight of schedules, Ac., to 
















% 


offici* 

1,540 

13 

10 

513 

9 

1 

0 

4 

2 




8.064 

11 

1 

t 


20. Petty stationery and contin- 















10 

s 

'<1 


1 gcTicies 

195 

3 

4 

2,492 

1 

4 

1 

6.17 

4 

2 




3,334 

6 

1 

n 

c 

p 

Total fll, Tahulaiion office 

3,809 

6 

10 

8,16,68d 

12 

-1 

24,227 

11 

8 

280 

10 

6 

* 8,48,288 

8 

6i 

( 21. Paper tor sheets, registers and 






i 









“! 

df 

Oh 

Is 

tables, at press 

9,434 

15 

3 

7,302 

15 

1 

3,745 

6 

4 




1 20,488 

4 

8; 


c 

< 22. Printing of forms, tables and 






i 










> 

1 reports ... 

419 

1 


11,354 11 

4 

2,992 

5 

1 




1 14,766 

1 

ii! 


1 23. Freight of sheets. Ac., to offii^o. 

HI 

2 


349 

14 

6 




“ 



1 481 

0 

11 

1 



Total IV, Paper and Printing, B 

9,986 

3 

2 

19,007 

8 

11 

6,787 

11 

6 


86,680 

7 

ej 



Totai., Compilation 

18,144 

9 

0 

8,84,628 

5 

10 

80,966 

6 

8 

280 

10 

6 

8,78,968 

16 

111 

j 


r g 

f 24. Ihrnvincial Superintendent’s 













i 




te 

deputation allowance 

4,148 

B 10 

4,625 

H 

7 

4,525 

14 

7, 

340 

10 

7 

’ 18,640 

14 

7 


Is 

J 26. Puy of substitute of Superin* 









i 







a 


] tendont ... 

1 3,466 

11 

5 

2,941 

13 

5 

3,176 

9 

2 

249 

13 

1 

! 9,884 

16 

1 

1 

1 26. Travelling allowance of Superin- 

[ 











1 

1 



o 

TS 

> 

L tendent 

2,608 

9 

3 

1,569 

1 

7 

368 

13 

U 

84 

18 

4 

; 4,621 

6 

2 

1 

Oi j 

P-1 

1 

Total V, Personal Charges .. 

10,228 

11 

6 

9,026 

18 

7 

8,071 

4 

9 

676 

6 

0 

27,997 

2 

loj 

P 

§ . 

^27. Superintendent’s office establish- 















1 

1 

1 s 

'ce 

ment 

2,982 

9 

0 

2,691 

3 

9 

1,672 

5 

3 

164 

15 

0 

7,601 

1 


d 

28. Travelling allowances forestab- 














1 

i 

S 

s. ° 

p7 0) 

J lishment 




343 

6 

4 

67 

6 

10! 

84 

0 

2 

484 

18 

4 I 

P WJ 

<? -a 

j 29. Office contingencies for estab- 

















1 § 

lishment ... ... 1 

2,638 

4 

1 

419 

13 

8 

345 

6 

9 

39 

4 

7 

8,842 

18 

ll 



30. Rent of Superintendent’s office | 















! 



establishinont .. 




412 

8 

4 

466 

1 

9 




877 

10 

1 ! 



Total VI , Suptfa EstahliHhmenf ... 

6,080 IS 

1 

8,867 

0 

1 

2,640 

4 

7 

228 

8 

9 

12,166 

6 




Total, Supkrintendknck ... 

16,744 

8 

7 

12,898 

18 

8 

10,611 

9 

4 

908 

8 

9 

40,168 

8 

4' 



Grand Total . . 

71,266 

4 

7 

s,ss,sos 

7 

6 

44,842 

6 

6 

1,184 

8 

2 

4,71+060 

6 

Yij 

1 


* Contribution to the Madras Municipality in payment of half the oharfares. The net amount due was subsequontljr 
found to be Rs. 2,780-3-11 and Rs. 234-14-11 wore refunded in 1893-94 and shown as a receipt. 

t Exolusivo of Re. 7,998-16-10 (oontribntion from mnnicipalities) which has been taken in abatement of oharges. 
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No. LIV._^/a< of district cA‘penditnrc, 


District. 


. 1 Houso- , Lig-hts, itik, 

numboriug. | Ac. 


j Freight of goeoi-l 
Hemuiiera- i^ednles, pointing 

tion of uon- , !o». 

officials. “«'l “i/gont 

' plx-es ' 




us. 

A. 

»•. 

us. 

A. 

r. 

us. 

A. 

r. Rs. 

\. 


L‘,. 

A. 

e,' 

US. A. 

I’.i 

us. 

A. 

r.i 

Gaujum 

\ IHDO ttl ... 

tiro 

3 

0 

281 

7 

4\ 

150 

0 

10 


' 

HI 

7io! 

15.3 13 

i 

0 




11. 1801 02 ... 1 

073 

1 

o| 



129 

4 

li 415 

14 

0, 



i 

127 11 11 : 



i 


Totai. ... ' 

1,348 

4 

0 

281 

7 

4' 

279 

10 

11, 416 

L4 

0 

84 

7 lo' 

281 11 

ii! 



i 

Visagapatam. 

i 1890-91 ... 1 

3,203 

12 

7 

325 

9 


58 

12 

3 2,223 

4. 

j 

h', 

74 

1 5 

1 

1 

('>! 

581 2 

11, 




i 1801-02... ' 

307 

6 

11; 

M 

4 

», 

05 

14 

8. 131 

4 

10 



1 

185 15 

10' 



1 


Total .. 

8,661 

3 

6! 

339 

18 

3, 

124 

10 

8 2,364 

1 

9 

6' 

74 

16 

«i 

767 2 

9 



1 

1 

Godavari 

( 1890 91 ... 

H3'4 

13 

10, 

271 

14 

1 

0 

7i; 

14 

10, 80 

12 

j 

0| 

89 

0 


102 7 

4 

207 

7 

•^1 

'( 1891 02 ... 

2fi5 

t> 

10! 






' 170 

4 

-1. 




95 2 




1 

— 1 


Totaj. ... ' 

MOO 

4 

6 

271 

14 

0 

76 

14 

loi 267 

0 

0 

89 

6 

4' 

t 

197 10 

2! 

807 

7 

4 

Kifitnu 

^ 1890 f‘l ... 

185 

15 

11 

135 

14 

lo; 

20 

10 

4 


1 

12 

9 

0 

10 13 

•*i 




i 1891- 92 ... 

360 

4 

0 

30 

9 

0 

93 

11 

9 74 

o 

u 




10 15 

91 

i 

135 

0 

0 


Tdtm 

636 

4 

6 

166 

7 

lo! 

1 

114 

6 

1 74 

0 

0, 

12 

9 

0 

38 13 

6i 

136 

0 

0 

Nelloro 

V 1890-91 . 

.■>93 

12 

0 

188 

H 

1 

2 

87 

1 > 

oi 


1 

23 

10 

i; 

94 n 

1 

3 

19i> 

8 

0 

( 1891-92 ... 

221 

13 

0 



i 



, 178 

13 

"'i 




21 0 

o; 

22 

0 

0 


Tot A I. ... 

816 

9 

0 

188 

8 

2! 

87 

11 

6 178 

18 

0| 

23 

10 


116 6 

3 

221 

8 

0 

Cuddupuh ... 

s 1890-91 

301 

13 

,6: 

101 

1 

lo' 

32 

2 

4 9 

0 

ol 

112 

13 

.j 

11) 12 

0 




^ 1891-92 ... 

J12 

7 

0 




3 

7 

0. 103 

0 

0: 



1 

0 0 

0 





Total 

417 

4 

5 

101 

1 

lo! 

35 

9 

4 112 

0 

0 

112 

13 

»i 

66 12 

0 

■ 



Kuniool 

( 189010 .. 
i 1891-92 . 

101 

M 

11: 

• 

140 

3 

»> 

**! 

4J 

15 

8' ji>r> 

9 

J 

1 

71 


2 

13 2 

i 




Total , 

491 

14 

11 

140 

3 

2 

41 

15 

8 196 

! 

9 

o| 

71 

0 

si 

-1 

43 2 

11 




, Belliiry 

<s 1890-91 

932 

4 

7: 

135 

13 

lo! 

41 

12 

9 0 

8 

'"o’ 

075 

4 

0< 

7H 13 

0 




( 1891-92 , 

39 

7 

8 



’ 



30 

0 

0 



i 

8 0 

2 

1 1 

1 

7 

6 

i 

'roTAL . 

971 

12 

j 

136 

13 

10 

41 

12 

9 30 

8 

0 

676 

4 


86 13 

8 

1 

7 

6 

1 

Anantapuv .. 

! 

^ 1890-91 .. 

303 

11 

11! 

101 

7 

o; 

28 

13 




i~' 

i 52 

5 

0 

01 2 

! 

1 

0 



• \ 1891-92 ... 

91 

3 

6 

20 

10 

3' 

2 

13 

3| 67 

12 




4 0 

1 

( 

l| 




TiiT.VI 

394 

16 

a’ 

188 

2 

oi 

81 

10 

6| 67 

1 

12 

0 

1 62 

1 . - - 

6 

o| 96 i 

c 




Madras 

^ 1890-91 ... ! 
• /. 1891-92 ... i 

807 

2 

o', 



; 



i 

1 

i 

; 807 

2 

0 

1 





1 

! 

Total ... j 

807 

2 

6 



j 



i 807 

2 

6 




• 



• 


Chiiigleput .. 

( 1890 01 .. ' 

t368 

3 

T) 

175 

0 

O' 

53 

3 

i 

•V 15 

0 

o’ 75 

0 

0 

50 0 

oi 



’ 1 1»01 02 . . j 

11 

12 

Oi 



! 



11 

12 

0 






1 



i 

i 

Tutai. ... ! 

879 

16 

6; 

176 

0 

0| 

63 

3 

6 86 

12 

0 

76 

0 

0 

60 0 

ol 



1 

j 

f 1800-01 ... 

870 

0 


250 

7 

i 

} 

171 

1 

i 

10, 155 

0 

2 

i 

; 172 

1 

11 

12) 5 

oi 



j North A root. 

3 1891-92...! 

482 

12 

0 



i 



1 482 

12 






! 



i 

(1892-93 . . . j 

200 

10 

6 


j. 



1 200 10 

0 

i 





1 

•• 


! 

Total ... 

1,618 

6 

6 

260 

7 

i! 

[ 

171 

1 

10| 898 

6 

8 


1 

11 

181 6 

o! 




^ Inolttdea lls. 105-9-0 spent on feeding hill trilTOS. 

t The details of the charges for 1890-91 wore not furnished, thu total amount has, therefore, been arbitraritjT 
distributed over the various heads. 
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FINANCIAL. 


No. UV. — Statement of distriet expenditure — cont. 


1 

1 

District. 

1 

1 

^ , 1 House- 

■ j nnmbering. 

) 

I 

Lights, ink, 
&c. 

llemanera- 
tion of D on- 
officials. 

Petty 

stationery. 

Freight of 
BohednIoB, 
&o., from 
stations am 
landing 
j places. 

Special 
printing and 

J petty con- 
tingent 
charges. 

^ , (181)0-91 .. 

Salem ... ^ ig9i_92 ... 

1 TfiTAl. ... 

j 

1 Coimbatore... 5 

Total ... 

Niltfiris 1890-91... 

^ (1891-92.. 

Total ... 

Soutli Aroot. 1 ig^92 . . . 

Total ... 

1 

It...;... * 1890-91... 

ranjorc .. J 

1 

' RS. A. P 

f 

i 419 11 7 

I 257 4 9 

i 

1 

; Vis. A. p 

226 4 1 

RS. A. P. 

i 41 1 6 

16 0 9 

RS. A. P 

241**4 C 

1 RS. A. P 

1 111 14 S 

Ks. A. r 

40 7 J 

Hh. A. P. 

1 

e7T 0 4 

286 4 1 

67 8 8 

241 4 0 

111 14 S 

40 7 S 

... 

768 3 4 
67C 8 0 

292 4 1 

216 6 4 

67 0 C 
j 670 8 C 

)\ 129 3 2 

. ... 

63 5 $ 


1 

1,884 11 4! 292 4 1 

816 6 4 

688 8 0 

189 8 £ 

63 6 S 


i 

33(j 10 81 34 4 0 

21 4 Oj 

199 9 .8 
19 4 0 


i 

; 13 7 6 

10 9 9 
2 0 C 

78 12 2 

1 

367 14 8 

34 4 0 

218 18 8 

! •• j 18 r 6 

12 9 9 

78 12 8 

1,133 2 0 

55 4 6 

210 7 11 

1 

51 0 5 

.. 

48 0 t 

52 9 7 

' 

1 

49 0 1 

770 0 0 
7 4 0 

1,188 6 6 

810 7 11 

61 0 6 

48 0 0 

1 

i 68 9 7 

49 0 1 

777 4 6 

G14 U) 0 
19 4 0 

i t 

I 305 3 5' 1G2 11 8 

i '** 1 

50 12 0 
19 4 0 

77 2 11 

18 12 0 


I Total ... 

633 14 0 

806 8 6' 162 11 sl 70 0 0 

' i 

77 2 11 

18 12 0 j 

f 1890-91 

Trichinopolr. < 1891-92 ... 

(1892-93 .. 

Total ... ^ 

Total ... 

Tinoevolly ... { T. 

Total ... 

Mil S 1890-91 ... ! 

Malabar (189192... 

Total ... 

440 12 0 
207 2 6 
4 12 0 

180 1.8 4 51 8 a! 

1 202 0 0 
j ' .1 12 0 

159 4 2 

1 

43 2 3 

1 5 2 6 

662 10 6 

186 13 4 

1 

61 8 8| 206 12 0 

168 4 2 

43 2 3 

6 2 6| 

981 1.5 5 

78 15 4 

549 G U) 

... 

1 

42 3 11 

41 8 0 

82 10 10 

209 8 7 
37 7 4 

98 1 sj 

1,060 14 9 

648 6 10 

48 8 11 

41 8 0 

82 10 10 

246 16 11 

98 1 sj 

1,495 10 8 
103 5 0 

232 14 8 

761 13 11 

... 

218 12 U 
102 12 0 

235 14 1 

6G 4 0 
0 9 0 


1,698 16 8 

838 14 6 

761 18 ll! 

881 8 0 

886 14 1 

66 13 0 


1,401 3 4 

1,288 1 0 

151 2 6 

494 13 6 

71 0 0 
143 0 0 

1 

621 1 5l 

163 1 11 

1,146 * 1 6 

8,689 4 10 

161 2 6 

494 18 6 

814 0 0 

681 1 6 

168 1 11 

1,146 1 6 

South Cauara. {g ^_92 ‘ ‘ ’ 

194 8 6 
12« 8 0 

44 10 3 

82 4 11 

120 0 0 

72 6 2 

45 4 1 
5 1 0 

12 0 

Total ... 

880 11 6 

44 10 8 

82 4 11 

120 0 0 

72 6 2 

60 6 1 

1 8 0 

Total, Madras ( {^^,93 
Presidency (ig 92 _ 93 ..^ 

Total ... * 

1G,59G 1 0 

6,18G 1 5 

265 C G 

4,400 14 4 
71 7 8 

2,807 2 7 
830 7 1 

3,082 9 10 
8,956 14 4 
266 6 6 

2,899 3 2 

2,052 6 4 
510 2 10 

1,868 12 9 
1,317 1 11 

^88,047 8 11 

4,478 6 7 

8,187 9 8 

7,804 14 8 

8,899 8 S ! 

2,662 9 2 1 

),670 14 6 


* This is exolusive of the oontribntioTi (Rs. 3,000) to the Madras Municipality. 
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FINANCIAL. 


No. LV . — Htatement of rereipfs, Madras. 


NatuTt* iii : AnitMiut. 


— 

- 



- 



Hs. 

A, 

1*. ' 

f , By Hall* of iinuiifd loruiH Tn thf tlisiruas 


Iil8 

14 

« I 

j Bv HuU* of fiirnituro 


ly? 

2 

0 

1 

B3’ Half of ofiiBUB ty|H* 


2, ‘MM 

y 

i 

1 

B3 Half of •\vaHti* pupt'i*, tin- 



5 

7 .' 

1 1 By calciilaiiti^ machine 


150 

0 

0 

i ' By 43’pf-writfr ... 

1 ! 


275 

0 

0 

I 1 

[ i By fycloBtylf 


lu 

0 

i» 


Total 

4,624 

b 

0 

^ 1 IB' Hailf of burjilua Biniis in ilu* liinii-iftK 


( 1 5 i 

(> 


^ Bv Half «»r furiiuaif’ 

1 


520 


0 


Tot At. 

674 

•8 

3 

« 


• 

• 



^ I B,v .sail* of w ante* impel* 


1,1 

JO 

5 

/ li'oiii IMadi'SK Mnincipality 


2;m 

14 

1 1 


• • 

— 


- 


Tot AT. 

7,027 

6 

7 


129 
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INDEX TO THE APPENDICES. 


.a 

1 

1 Serial 

1 ^ 


• 

Document. 

• 

Page. 

P4 

◄ 

1 JN'iimbor. 

1 i 

Office 

1 Number. 

1 

Date. 

1 

Subject. 

1 

' 

I 

^ 20(5 

1 

28th April 1890... | 

! 

Government order regarding preliminary arrangements 
required for the census. 

383 


11 

1/22 

1 28th April 1890 . 1 

i 

Circular letter to Collectors ooutaining instructions on the 
same subject. 

384 


HI 

78 

26th May 1890 ; 

I.iOtier to the President,^ Municipal Commission, Madras, on 
the same snbjoot. 

389 


TV 

3 

17th .June 1890 ... 

Circular letter about the numbering of buildings and the 
preparation of the village and cirole lists. 

391 


V 

7 

lat Sept. 1890 ... | 

Paragraph 11 of the above oiroular modi tied 

398 


VI 

8 

9th Sept. 1890... j Circular letter forwarding copy of letter to the Collector 
of Madura* stating that two or more villages* or parts of 
' two or more yillagfes, must on no account be included in 
one block and tliat uninhabited villageB must be consti- 
tuted separate blocks. 

398 

i 

S4 

B 

Vlf 

11 

• 

2nd Oct. 1890 . . 

• • 

Circular letter regarding the procedure to be followed in 
cases where a number had been given to a building which 
should not have received a number. 

398 

1 

VllI 

18 

12th Nov. 1890 ... 

. • 

Circular letter regarding the numbering of railway build- 
ings which bad been wrongly included in an ordinary 
block. ^ * 

399 

"2 

IX 

21 

20th Nov. 1890 ... 

Particulars for railway and canal blocks to be given in 
manuscript in the circle lists. 

399 

A 

i. 

X 

22 

22nd Nov. 1890 ... 

I 

Circle — Names of b^mjots need not be entered in 

them and the numbers given to villages in column 4 tliore- 
of should be consecutive for eacli cirole. 

399 


XI 

2i> 

16th Deo. 1890 .. 

Circular letter inviting the attention of Collectors to the 
urgency and importance of (^oiisus work and the neccBsity 
for constant touring b^ taluk and divisional ofllcers. 

399 


XII 

38 

15th Jan. 1891 . 

Suggesting that a notice may bo issued requesting all 
, persons* who can conveniently do so, to spend the night of 
the 2Gth February 1891 in their own honsf'>s, and to avoid 
fixing that date for weddings* dramatic performances and 
the like. 

400 


XIII 

30 

1st Jan. 1891 ... 

1 Requesting to be furnished with a list of places which 
should be considered as towns for purpose of census Am- 
pliation. 

400 

1 


XIV J 

31 

Ist Jan. 1891 .. j 

Requesting to be furnmhed with a statement of the changes 
that have taken place in the areas of taluks since the 
17th February 1881. 

400 


. XV 

37 

16th Feb. 1891 ... 

Circular letter regarding the compilation 'of statistics of 
the description of houses as shown by the roof. • 

401 


' XVI 

19 

12th Nov. 1890 ... 

Circular letter about the issue of formal orders of appoint- 
^ ment to all consas officers. • 

402 

f 

11 

XVll 

13 

24th Oot. 1890 . 

Bequesting Collectors to notify that persons who do good 
work as enumerators without* payment will have a pre- 
ferential .claim to employment as tabulators in the ab- 
straction offices. 

402 

t 

2 

JCVIII 

80 

16th Felj. 1891 ... 

Requesting Collectors to send a list of persons who rendered 
satisfactory service, without payment* as supervisors or 
enumerators and who desire employment in the abstrac- 
tion offices. 

. 402 

1 

t 
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Docnmont . * 

1 Offioo 
iNnmbor. 

j Date. 

! ' Subject. 

17 

lUth Nuv. ISSN) 

1 

forwarding oopioA of a * Manual for ohaige^iupprinten- 
dente and duperviiora * and requesting that the mimbor of 
copies of the vernacular edition of th# book may bo duly 
intimated. 

9 

22nd Sept. 1890 .. 

1 Instructions rc^garding the enti ies to bo made in the sche- 
1 dales in the case of eunuchs and of dancing girls who 
roturif themsolves ns married. | 

27 

1 

— Doo. 1890... 

• 

Circular letter slating'that, in the case of municipal towns, | 
a separate of the schedule book need not be given 

for each 'iiioecupied buckling. j 

28 

24th Det;. 1890. .. 

! Instruc dons regarding the mode of filling u}» certain | 

1 columns of tho schedule. . | 

10 

let Got. 1890 

1 Cii’oular lett.er on tho subject of arrangements for the onu- 
j ineration of the houseless poor an<l travellers by road. 

29 

27th Nor. ISSN) ... 1 

■ 1 

Ilulo for 'he guidance of the special* onumeratorH of 
travellers by road and the lionselesH poor. | 

36 

- Feb. 1801 .. 1 

i 

Forwarding copies of instructions tu* enntneraiors of 
travellers by rojul and the hoiisoless poor. 


1 

1 

1 

Rules for the onmneratiun of railway pi*eu»iRes and 
travellers hy rail. 

16 

1 

6tli Nov. J890 ... I 

i 

i 

Forwarding copy of tho rules for tho ooiibub of the sea- 
going population and travellers by sea. 

Btatiug that port onuiueratorB need not visit the vobboIs 
at night. 

! 

* 20 

12th Nov, l8iH) 

! 

Forwarding copy of rules for the census of the canal 
population. 

413 

9t)i Jnno 1890 

Government order embodying mlcB for the census of 
military stations and troops on tho march. 

M 

1 

M 

2 

22n(l Ang. 1890... 

Circular letter on the same subject ... ... j 

18th Sept. 1890... 

Circular letter regarding the sise and number of enumer- 
ation books required for enumerating tho military 
population. 

’ 26 

10th Deo. 1890 ... 

Circular letter on the enumeration of tho jail population . . . 

• 


Statfcmnt of special ii-aets whore tho census was taken 
before the 26th February 1891, 

... 


Statement of special tracts where tho census was taken 
by day (27th February 1891). 

2 

10th Jnne 1890 ... 

Requesting Collectors to furnish a statement, as soon as 
they had completed the formation of blocks, of the namber 
of blooka of dilTcreut sises in each taluk. 

6 

18th Aug. 1890... 

• 

Hequesting to IjeVumished with a statement showing the 
names of rtUlway stations or ports to wki(;b, and the 
names of ollioors to whom, railway receipts or advice , 
notes of the despatch of enumeration books should be 
sent by the Press. 

12 

6th Got. 1890 ... 

Circular lett<»r regarding the distribution, Ac., of ejiumor- 
ation books, loose sohedulos, 4o. 

16 

4tH Nov. 18^ ... 

Elucidation of paragraph 7 of circular No. 12 


Paffo. 

404, 

4i(: 

417 

417 ► 

418 

418 

4Ui 

420 

425 

427 

428 

432 

433 

433 

434 
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435 

43U 

439 

440 

441 
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Document. 
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Page. 

Forwarding to C'ollectors a list of enumeration books and 
schedules and stating that they are intended to form a 
reserve for the district. 

441 

Forwarding to ('ollectors statements showing the number of 
eunnieration hooks and sciiodnles supplied to each toluk 
and municupolity. 

442 

Informing Collectors that additional requmements of enumer- 
' fition hooks and schedules may be met by transfer from 
• one talnk to another as well as by supply from the 
reserves in the distTiot. 

1 

442 

i • 

1 Cinuilar letter to Collectors stating that all surplus schedule 
forms. Sre.f RhonUl be^kept in the talnk or municipal office 

1 concerned, their number being reported to the census 

1 < iffice. * 

442 

1 Statement showing the number of hooks and forms supplied 
by the Superintendent, Government Press, in connection 
with the enumeration. ’ 

443 


34 


39 


40 


23rd Jan. 1891 .. 


2nd Mil cell 1891. 


3rd March 1891. 


Forwardinj/ copy of rules for the preparation of the taluk 
( and diBtrie.i iibstractB and the dospatch of the bonku to 
j tlie projwr censuH office. 

]{eqii<*Mting that the circle ahstraetB may be forwarded to the 
1 same otfiee as the enumeration books of the circle. 


! Requesting to, he funiislied, before the 15th June 1891, 
! with report on the operations in conneetion with llie 
! cenRus in each diHtrict. 


XLVIIl 
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132 ! 20th hVh. 1891 .. 
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(inveiMiiiieiit order Kanctioiiing the entertainment of eertain 1 491 

i RtahliulmieiitB for eensua ottieeK. | 


(lovernment order on lot I or from Ruperinfcendent of Coiisua | 502 

Operatioiiw forwarding the resultB of the census of 1891. j 


Circulai’ letter calling for an estimate of expenditure on | 503 

census operations in 1890-91, 

Circular letter requesting Collectors to kec]) an account of 503 
the trnYeUing%llowanees ilrawii by (lovcmmeiil officials 
whose ordinary duties ilo not require thiim to travel . 

Revised estimate of expenditure on iwcount of census in i 504 
each district for the year 189D- 91. 

STatement showing the expenditure on census operations TiOti 
in tlie Madras PreHidency. 

Statement of district ehargos on account of census 507 

Statement of census receipt ... . , • 509 
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GOVEENMENT OF MADRAS. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Read — Census of India, 1891, Vol. XIII. 


OnnER — dated 24th July 1893, No. 670, Rovr-nue. 

The Governmeut has read witli in- 
terest Mr. II. A. Stuart’s excelhnit rei)ort 
on the Madras Census of 18U1 . A detailed 
review of the report would servo no useful puri) 08 e, and the Government will therefore 
only touch briefly on the principal points calling for notice. 

2. The total populutio*; of the Madras Presidency in 1891, excluding feudatorv 
states, was 35,630,440, having increased since the C^cnsus of 1881 by 4,803,327 or 
about 15^ per cent. The decade, 1881 — 91, was marked by no serious famines nor 
epidemics of pestilence, and its conditions were therefore favorable to an increase in 
population ; it is not therefore surprising to find that th(^ effects of tli<' sev('re famine 
of 1877—78 have almost entirely disappeared and that the population has multiplied 
rapidly. It is interesting to observe the effects of the great famine on the age 
character of the population. The mortality, during the famine, was naturally greater 
among the yoimg and old than among those in the prime of life and consequently the 
majority of the survivors were at the reproduction age at the commencement of the 
decade, 1881 — 91 ; the result has been that the rate of increase of the population in the 
districts affected by the famine has been much higher than in the non-famine districts. 
The population of Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary and Anautapur is still, however, below 
what it was in 1 87 1 . 

3. In the 85th paragraph of the Report, Mr. Stuart draws attention to th(< 
extreme inaccuracy of the birth and death statistics as they are now rec^orded in the 
Madras Presidency. The figures quoted by him show that the vital statistics for the 
10 years, 1881 — 91, exhibit an excess of births over deaths of 2,423,133, or only about 
one-half of the increase in population during the same period ascertained by the Census. 
The difference between the figures is enormous, and, as there can be no doubt as to 
the approximate correctness of the Census returns, it is obvious that the registration 
of vital statistics is extremely imperfect, especially in rural tracts, when! the work 
is entirely in the hands of the low-paid village! accountant. The subject merits the 
serious attention of Collectors and their subordinates, for, though a i)erfect systcjn of 
registration cannot bo expected in the present circumstances of the country, the Gov- 
ernment is disposed to think that if more supervision were exercised over the work 
of village accountants in this matter, a far greater degree of accuracy would be se(!ured 
in the statistics recorded. 

4. According to the Census, liindus, in the Madras Presidency, numbered 
32,471,053, Muhammadans 2,247,172 and Christians 865,528. A comparison with 
the Census figures of 1881 shows that Muhammadans and Christians have increased 
more rapidly than Hindus. In the case of Muhammadans, the comparatively high rate 
of increase is ascribed by Mr. Stuart partly to conversions from Hinduism to Islarnism 
and partly to a greater natural fertility amongst Muhammadans which is evidenced 
by the high proportion of Muhammadan children under five years of age. The high 
increase amongst Christians is attributed entirely to conversions. It is a curious fact 
that in the Tinncvelly district which is one of the chief centres of Protestant Mission 
work, the number of Protestant Christians has decreased since 1881 by 8 per cent. 
Mr. Stuart’s explanation of the decrease is that large numbers of those converted 
during the famine have since returned to the Hindu faith. Another theory which 
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suggests itself is that many of the famine converts have become Koman Catholics, 
and some colour is lent to this by the fact that the Roman Catholic community in 
Tinnevelly has increased since 1881 by 22 per cent. 

5. Th(i most interesting feature of the fourth chapter of the report, which treats of 
ag(! anil sex, is a life-table for the city of Madras compiled by Mr. G. H. Stuart, m.a.., 
Principal of the Presidency College, Madras. The table has been prepared at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of time and labour, and the Government is much indebted to Mr. Stuart 
for this valuable addition to the Census report. Four hundred and twelve persons 
were luitcred in the Ckmsus schedules as centenarians, but inquiries subsequently 
instituted have demonstrated that the returns are in hardly any oases reliable. The 
(’ensus figures show an excess of 391,050 females over males in the total population. 
Mr. Stuart discusses at some length the theory that a preponderance of the female 
sex in a pojjulation is a measure of the accuracy with which a Census has been 
rjonduided. The figures of the recent Census throw considerable doubt on the correct- 
ness of this theory, and Mr. Stuart’s conclusion, that there is naturally an excess of 
males in several districts of the Presidency, seems to be fully justified. The fifth 
chapter of the report deals with thi' civil or conjugal condition of the people. From 
the statistics regarding the age at which females of the diflferont castes aro ordinarily 
married, it is calculated that the custom of infant marriage is observed by about 40 
per cent, of the native population. 

6. Mr. Stuart infers from a comparison of the Census figures of 1871, 1881 and 
1 891 that the disease of insanity has been steadily diminishing in the Madras Presidency 
during the last 20 years. This inference is doubtless justified by the statistics which 
show a decrease in the number of insane persons from 14,017 in 1871 to 7,687 in 
1891. The number of lepers has also decreased during the same period, though not 
to so marked an extent. The Government has some hesitation in believing, in the 
absence of any known causes which have tended to ‘diminish insanity and leprosy, that 
these two diseases are really less common than they were 20 years ago, and the returns 
under these heads are probably not trustworthy. There is more foundation for Mr. 
Stuart’s conclusion that blindness is really diminishing among the population, for, in 
this case, there are, as he observes, causes at work which would contribute to such a 
result, namely, a decrease in the number of cases of small-pox, which is a frequent 
cause of blindness and an increasing tendency on. the part of blind persons to resort 
to skilled medical practitioners for treatment. 

7. The statistics of education show that 92 per cent, of the people of this Presi- 
dency are unable to read and write, while among females, the proportion of illiterates 
is as high as 99 per cent. Education has advanced steadily though slowly since 1871, 
and BO far there is ground for satisfaction, but Mr. Stuart very justly observes that it 
will have to be extended on a much greater scale than in past years before any real 
impression can be made on the prevailing ignorance of the masses. The lirahmans 
are fai- in advance of all other castes in the matter of education, a fact which explains 
the large proportion of Prahmans holding appointments in the public service. The 
attention of the Directoj- of I’ublic Instruction will be drawn in the Educational Depart- 
ment to the remarks in paragrajdis 256 — 258 of the leport, with reference to the 
discrepanisies between the Census returns and the statistics of the Educational Depart- 
ment relating to the number of pupils attending schools and colleges. 

8. Chapters 10 and 11 of the report, the first of which deals with castes, tribes 
and races, and the second with occupations, are full of interest. Mr. Stuart has here 
collected a quantity of information regarding subdivisions of castes, and popular 
manners and customs, much of which is new and will repay perusal. The subject 
is, as he observes, one of extreme ethnological interest and its investigation is still 
far from complete. The statistics of occupations show that 62 per cent, of the total 
population may be classed as wholly or partly agricultural and that 1 8-^ por cent, 
aro engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances. The proportion of 
the population classed under the remaining occupations is comparatively small ; only 2^ 
per cent, are employed in Government service. 

9. The net cost of the Census, including the expenditure from Municipal reve- 
nues, was Rs. 4,72,022 or lls. 13—4—0 per 1,000 of the population. The figure com- 
pares favorably with that of the Census of 1881 and every effort appears to have 



been made to minimise expenditure. Mr. Stuart has been unable to obtain complete 
statistics of the expenditure incurred in other provinces of India, but ho anticipates 
that the cost of the Census in Madras will be found to be higher than in other lar^e 
provinces. This seems probable from the length of time which has been taken in 
the completion of the Madras report, necessitating the prolonged retention of a special 
establishment. The concluding chapter of th(». report and its appendices, which 
contain a detailed description of the way in which the census was carried out and 
certain suggestions for the future, suggested by the oxporieuce of the past, will prove 
a useful record for reference when the next census takes place. 

10, In conclusion, Ilis Exoollonoy the Governor in Council desires to thank 
Mr. H. A, Stuart for the able manner in which he has carried out the Census of 
the Madras Presidency. The thanks of the Government are also due to M.R.Ry. Rai 
Bahadur C. ICalyanasuudram Chettiar Aver gal and to the other officers Avhose 
services are acknowledged by Mr. Stuart in the preface t<» his I’cport. 


;True Extract.) 

(Signed) A. GALTON, 

Secretary to Government. 











